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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In the present Edition, with a view to the distribution into four 
volumes, there is a slight transposition of the author’s arrangement. 
His concluding chapters (KXXVIII., XXXIX.), entitled ‘‘ Other 
Companions of Sokrates,” and ‘‘ Xenophon,” are placed in the First 
Volume, as chapters III. and IV. By this means each volume is made 
up of nearly related subjects, so as to possess a certain amount of 
unity. 

Volume First contains the following subjects :— Speculative Philo- 
sophy in Greece before Sokrates ; Growth of Dialectic ; Other Com- 
panions of Sokrates ; Xenophon ; Life of Plato; Platonic Canon ; 
Platonic Compositions generally; Apology of Sokrates; Kriton ; 
Euthyphron. 

Volume Second comprises :—Alkibiades I. and II. ; Hippias Major 
—Hippias Minor; Hipparchus—Minos ; Theages; Eraste or Ante- 
raste—Rivales; Ion; Laches; Charmides ; Lysis; Euthydemus ; 
Menon ; Protagoras ; Gorgias ; Phedon. 

Volume Third :—Phzedrus—Symposion ; Parmenides ; Thestetus ; 
Sophistes ; Politikus ; Kratylus ; Philebus; Menexenus; Kleitophon. 


Volume. Fourth :—Republic ; Timeus and Kritias; Leges and 
Epinomis ; General Index. 


The Volumes may be obtained separately. 


PREFACE. 





THE present work is intended as a sequel and supplement 
to my History of Greece. It describes a portion of Hellenic 
philosophy: it dwells upon eminent individuals, enquiring, 
theorising, reasoning, confuting, &c., as contrasted with those 
collective political and social manifestations which form the 
matter of history, and which the modern writer gathers from 
Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon. 

Both Sokrates and Plato, indeed, are interesting characters 
in history as well asin philosophy. Under the former aspect, 
they were described by me in my former work as copiously 
as its general purpose would allow. But it is impossible to do 
justice to either of them—above all, to Plato, with his extreme 
variety and abundance—except in a book of which philosophy 
is the principal subject, and history only the accessory. 

The names of Plato and Aristotle tower above all others 
in Grecian philosophy. Many compositions from both have 
been preserved, though only a small proportion of the total 
number left by Aristotle. Such preservation must be 
accounted highly fortunate, when we read in Diogenes 
Laertius and others, the long list of works on various topics 
of philosophy, now irrecoverably lost, and known by little 
except their titles. Respecting a few of them, indeed, we 
obtain some partial indications from fragmentary extracts 
and comments of later critics. But none of these once cele- 
brated philosophers, except Plato and Aristotle, can be fairly 
appreciated upon evidence furnished by themselves. The 
Platonic dialogues, besides the extraordinary genius which 
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they display as compositions, bear thus an increased price 
(like the Sibylline books) as the scanty remnants of a lost 
philosophical literature, once immense and diversified. 

Under these two points of view, I trust that the copious 
analysis and commentary bestowed upon them in the present 
work will not be considered as unnecessarily lengthened. 
I maintain, full and undiminished, the catalogue of Plato’s 
works as it was inherited from antiquity and recognised by 
all critics before the commencement of the present century. 
Yet since several subsequent critics have contested the canon, 
and set aside as spurious many of the dialogues contained in 
it,—I have devoted a chapter to this question, and to the 
vindication of the views on which I have proceeded. 

The title of these volumes will sufficiently indicate that 
I intend to describe, as far as evidence permits, the condition 
of Hellenic philosophy at Athens during the half century 
immediately following the death of Sokrates in 399 B.o. 
My first two chapters do indeed furnish a brief sketch of 
Pre-Sokratic philosophy: but I profess to take my departure 
from Sokrates himself, and these chapters are inserted mainly 
in order that the theories by which he found himself sur- 
rounded may not be altogether unknown. Both here, and in 
the sixty-ninth chapter of my History, I have done my best 
to throw light on the impressive and eccentric personality 
of Sokrates: a character original and unique, to whose pe- 
culiar mode of working on other minds I scarcely know a 
parallel in history. He was the generator, indirectly and 
through others, of a new and abundant crop of compositions 
—the “Sokratic dialogues”: composed by many different 
authors, among whom Plato stands out as unquestionable 
corypheus, yet amidst other names well deserving respectful 
mention as seconds, companions, or opponents. 

It is these Sokratic dialogues, and the various companions of 
- Sokrates from whom they proceeded, that the present work is 
intended to exhibit. They form the dramatic manifestation 
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of Hellenic philosophy—as contrasted with the formal and 
systematising, afterwards prominent in Aristotle. 

But the dialogue is a process containing commonly a 
large intermixture, often a preponderance, of the negative 
vein: which was more abundant and powerful in Sokrates 
than in any one. In discussing the Platonic dialogues, I 
have brought this negative vein into the foreground. It 
reposes upon a view of the function and value of philo- 
sophy which is less dwelt upon than it ought to be, and for 
which I here briefly prepare the reader. 

Philosophy is, or aims at becoming, reasoned truth: an 
aggregate of matters believed or disbelieved after conscious 
process of examination gone through by the mind, and 
capable of being explained to others: the beliefs being 
either primary, knowingly assumed as self-evident—or con- 
clusions resting upon them, after comparison of all relevant 
reasons favourable and unfavourable. ‘‘Philosophia” (in the 
words of Cicero), ‘‘ex rationum collatione consistit.” This is 
not the form in which beliefs or disbeliefs exist with ordinary 
minds: there has been no conscious examination—there is 
no capacity of explaining to others—there is no distinct set- 
ting out of primary truths assumed—nor have any pains been 
taken to look out for the relevant reasons on both sides, and 
weigh them impartially. Yet the beliefs nevertheless exist 
as established facts generated by traditional or other au- 
thority. They are sincere and often earnest, governing men’s 
declarations and conduct. They represent a cause in which 
sentence has been pronounced, or a rule made absolute, 
without having previously heard the pleadings.’ 

Now it is the purpose of the philosopher, first to bring 
this omission of the pleadings into conscious notice—next to 
discover, evolve, and bring under hearing the matters omitted, 

1Napoléon, qui de temps en temps, neuf Thermidor. ‘‘Cest un _ procés 
au eu de sa fortune et de sa puis- jugé et non plaidé,” ipondait Camba- 
sance, songeait & Robespierre et A cérds, avec la finesse d’un jurisconsulte 


sa triste fin—interrogeait un jour son ig pc eg ey 
archi-chancelier Cambacérés sur le sur Barére, p. 109; , 1842.) 
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as far as they suggest themselves to his individual reason. He 
claims for himself, and he ought to claim for all others alike, 
the right of calling for proof where others believe without 
proof-—of rejecting the received doctrines, if upon examination 
the proof given appears to his mind unsound or insufficient 
—and of enforcing instead of them any others which impress 
themselves upon his mind as true. But the truth which he 
tenders for acceptance must of necessity be reasoned truth ; 
supported by proofs, defended by adequate replies against 
preconsidered objections from others. Only hereby does it 
properly belong to the history of philosophy: hardly even 
hereby has any such novelty a chance of being fairly 
weighed and appreciated. 

When we thus advert to the vocation of philosophy, we 
see that (to use the phrase of an acute modern author’) 
it is by necessity polemical: the assertion of independent 
reason by individual reasoners, who dissent from the unrea- 
soning belief which reigns authoritative in the social atmo- 
sphere around them, and who recognise no ccrrection or 





1 Professor Ferrier, in his instruc- 
tive volume, ‘The Institutes of Meta- 
physic,’ has some valuable remarks 
on the scope and purpose of Philo- 
sophy. I transcribe some of them, in 
abridgment. , 

(Sections 1-8)—‘'A system of phi- 
losophy is bound by two main re- 

uisitions: it ought to be true—and 
it ought to reasoned. Philo- 
sophy, in its ideal perfection, is a body 
of reasoned truth. Of these obliga- 
tions, the latter is the more stringent. 
It is more proper that philosophy 
should be reasoned, than that it should 
be true: because, while truth may 
perhaps be unattainable by man, to 
reason is certainly his adie and 
within his power. . . . A system is of 
the highest value only when it em- 
braces both these requisitions—that 
is, when it is both true, and reasoned. 
But a system which is reasoned with- 
out being true, is always of higher 
value than a system which is true 
without being reasoned. The latter 
kind of system is of no value: because 
philosophy is the attainment of truth 


by the way of reason. That is its de- 
finition. A system, therefore, which 
reaches the truth but not by the way 
of reason, is not philosophy at all, 
and has therefore no scientific worth. 
Again, an unreasoned philosophy, even 
though true, carries no guarantee of 
its truth. It may be true, but it can- 
not be certain. On the other hand 
a system, which is reasoned without 
being true, has always some value. 
It creates reason by exercising it. It 
is employing the proper means to reach 
truth, though if may fail to reach 
it.” (Sections 38-41)}—‘‘ The student 
will find that the system here sub- 
mitted to his attention is of a very 
polemical character. Why! Because 
philosophy exists only to correct the 
inadvertencies of man’s ordinary think- 
ing. She has no other mission to fulfil. 
If man naturally thinks aright, he 
need not be taught to think aright. 
If he is already in paqssession of the 
truth, he does not require to be put 
in possession of it. The occupation of 
p osophy is gone: her office is super- 

uous. Therefore philosophy assumes 
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refutation except from the counter-reason of others. We 
see besides, that these dissenters from the public will 
also be, probably, more or less dissenters from each other. 
The process of philosophy may be differently performed by 
two enquirers equally free and sincere, even of the same age 
and country : and it is sure to be differently performed, if 
they belong to ages and countries widely apart. It is essen- 
tially relative to the individual reasoning mind, and to the 
medium by which the reasoner is surrounded. Philosophy 
herself has every thing to gain by such dissent; for it is 
only thereby that the weak and defective points of each 
point of view are likely to be exposed. If unanimity is not 
attained, at least each of the dissentients will better under- 
stand what he rejects as well as what he adopts. 

The number of individual intellects, independent, inqui- 
sitive, and acute, is always rare everywhere ; but was com- 
paratively less rare in these ages of Greece. The first topic, 
on which such intellects broke loose from the common con- 
sciousness of the world around them, and struck out new points 
of view for themselves, was in reference to the Kosmus or 
the Universe. The received belief, of a multitude of unseen 
divine persons bringing about by volitions all the different 
phenomena of nature, became unsatisfactory to men like 
Thales, Anaximander, Parmenides, Pythagoras, Anaxagoras. 
Each of these volunteers, following his own independent 
inspirations, struck out a new hypothesis, and endeavoured 


and must assume that man does not 
naturally think aright, but must be 
taught to do so: that truth does not 
come to him spontaneously, but must 
be brought to him by his own ex- 
ertions. If man does not naturall 
think aright, he must think, we sh 
not say wrongly (for that implies ma- 
lice prepense) but inadvertently: the 
native occupant of his mind must be 
we shall not say falsehood (for that 
too implies malice prepene) but error. 
The original dowry then of universal 
man is inadvertency and error. This 
assumption is the ground and only 
justification of the existence of philo- 


sophy. The circumstance that philo- 
sophy exists only to ww right the 
oversights of common thinking—ren- 
ders her polemical not by choice, but by 
necessity. She is controversial as the 
very tenure and condition of her exist- 
ence: for how can she correct the slips 
of common opinion, the oversights of 
natural thinking, except by contro- 
reruns them ?” 

Professor Ferrier deserves high com- 
mendation for the care taken in this 
volume to set out clearly Proposition 
and Counter-Proposition: the thesis 
which he impugns, as well as that 
which he sustains. 
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to commend it to others with more or less of sustaining 
reason. There appears to have been little of negation or 
refutation in their procedure. None of them tried to dis- 
prove the received point of view, or to throw its supporters 
upon their defence. Each of them unfolded his own 
hypothesis, or his own version of affirmative reasoned 
truth, for the adoption of those with whom it might find 
favour. 

The dialectic age had not yet arrived. When it did 
arrive, with Sokrates as its principal champion, the topics 
of philosophy were altered, and its process revolutionised. 
We have often heard repeated the Ciceronian dictum—that 
Sokrates brought philosophy down from the heavens to the 
earth: from the distant, abstruse, and complicated phenomena 
of the Kosmos—in respect to which he adhered to the vulgar 
point of view, and even disapproved any enquiries tending 
to rationalise it—to the familiar business of man, and the 
common generalities of ethics and politics. But what has 
been less observed about Sokrates, though not less true, is, 
that along with this change of topics he introduced a com- 
plete revolution in method. He placed the negative in the 
front of his procedure; giving to it a point, an emphasis, 
a substantive value, which no one had done before. His 
peculiar gift was that of cross-examination, or the application 
of his Elenchus to discriminate pretended from real know- 
ledge. He found men full of confident beliefs on these 
ethical and political topics—affirming with words which they 
had never troubled themselves to define—and persuaded that 
they required no farther teaching: yet at the same time 
unable to give clear or consistent answers to his questions, 
and shown by this convincing test to be destitute of real 
knowledge. Declaring this false persuasion of knowledge, or 
confident unreasoned belief, to be universal, he undertook, 
as the mission of his life, to expose it: and he proclaimed 
that until the mind was disabused thereof and made pain- 
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fully conscious of ignorance, no affirmative reasoned truth 
could be presented with any chance of success. 

Such are the peculiar features of the Sokratic dialogue, 
exemplified in the compositions here reviewed. I do not 
mean that Sokrates always talked so; but that such was 
the marked peculiarity which distinguished his talking from 
that of others. It is philosophy, or reasoned truth, ap- 
proached in the most polemical manner; operative at first 
only to discredit the natural, unreasoned intellectual growths 
of the ordinary mind, and to generate a painful consciousness 
of ignorance. I say this here, and I shall often say it again 
throughout these volumes. It is absolutely indispensable to 
the understanding of the Platonic dialogues; one half of 
which must appear unmeaning, unless construed with refer- 
ence to this separate function and value of negative dialectic. 
Whether readers may themselves agree in such estimation 
of negative dialectic, is another question: but they must 
keep it in mind as the governing sentiment of Plato during 
much of his life, and of Sokrates throughout the whole of 
life: as being moreover one main cause of that antipathy 
which Sokrates inspired to many respectable orthodox con- 
temporaries. I have thought it right to take constant ac- 
count of this orthodox sentiment among the ordinary public, 
as the perpetual drag-chain, even when its force is not abso- 
lutely repressive, upon free speculation. 

Proceeding upon this general view, I have interpreted the 
numerous negative dialogues in Plato as being really nega- 
tive and nothing beyond. I have not presumed, still less 
tried to divine, an ulterior affirmative beyond what the text 
reveals—neither arcana celestia, like Proklus and Ficinus,’ 
nor any other arcanum of terrestrial character. While giving 
such an analysis of each dialogue as my space permitted and 

a A. Wolf, Vorrede, Plato, Sym- coe und da er sie in seinem 
pe Reinas suchte, wie er sich in der nie opto smitteactt tea cu finden 


Zacgnutgenchit seiner Version aus- was freilich jedem ‘andern verborgen 
im Platon allenthalben arcana bleiben muss. 
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as will enable the reader to comprehend its general scope 
and peculiarities—I have studied each as it stands written, 
and have rarely ascribed to Plato any purpose exceeding 
what he himself intimates. Where I find difficulties forcibly 
dwelt, upon without any solution, I imagine, not that he had 
a good solution kept back in his closet, but that he had 
failed in finding one: that he thought it useful, as a portion 
of the total process necessary for finding and authenticating 
reasoned truth, both to work out these unsolved difficulties 
for himself, and to force them impressively upon the atten- 
tion of others,’ 

Moreover, I deal with each dialogue as a separate compo- 
sition. Each represents the intellectual scope and impulse 
of a peculiar moment, which may or may not be in harmony 
with the rest. Plato would have protested not less earnestly 
than Cicero,’ against those who sought to foreclose debate, in 
the grave and arduous struggles for searching out reasoned 
truth—and to bind down the free inspirations of his intellect 
in one dialogue, by appealing to sentence already pronounced 


1A striking passage from Bentham 


promptitude and consistency, all the 
illustrates very well both the Sokratic 


questions of a Sokratic cross-examiner 





and the Platonic point of view. (Prin- 
ciples of Morals and Legislation, vol. 
li. ch. xvi. p. 57, ed. 1993) 

‘*Gross ignorance descries no diffi- 
culties. Imperfect knowledge finds 


them out and struggles with them. It b 


must be perfect knowledge that over- 
comes them.” 

,Of the three different mental con- 
ditions here described, the first is that 
against which Sokrates made war, #.¢. 
real ignorance, and false persuasion of 
knowledge, which therefore descries 
no difficulties. 

The second, or paperers knowledge 
struggling with difficulties, is repre- 
sented by the Platonic negative dia- 


logues. 

e third—or rfect knowledge 
victorious over culties—will 
found in the following pages marked 
by the character 1d dvvac@a Adyov 
Sidovat nai Séxer8a. You do not pos- 
sess ‘‘ rfece knowledge,” until you 


are able to answer, with unfaltering 


—and to administer effectively the like 
cross-examination yourself, for the pur- 
pose of testing others. “OdAws 6@ ov- 
feecov tov etddtos Td SivacOa SiddoKecy 


€or. (Aristotel. Metaphys. A. 981, 


. 8.) 

Perfect knowledge, corresponding to 
this definition, will not be found mani- 
fested in Plato. Instead of it, we note 
in his latter years the lawgiver’s as- 
sumed infallibility. 

2 Cicero, Tusc. Disp. v. 11, 33. 

The collocutor remarks that what 
Cicero says is inconsistent with what 
he (Cicero) had written in the fourth 
book De Finibus. To which Cicero 
?Piita quidem tabellis obsignati 

‘Tu quidem tabellis obsignatis agi 
mecum, et testificaris, qatd aa 
aliquando aut scripserim. Cum aliis 
isto modo, qui legibus impositis dis- 
putant. Nos in diem vivimus: quod- 
cunque nostros animos probabilitate 
percussit, id dicimus: itaque soli 
sumus liberi.” 
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in another preceding. Of two inconsistent trains of reason- 
ing, both cannot indeed be true—but both are often useful 
to be known and studied: and the philosopher, who pro- 
fesses to master the theory of his subject, ought not to be a 
stranger to either. All minds athirst for reasoned truth will 
be greatly aided in forming their opinions by the number 
of points which Plato suggests, though they find little which 
he himself settles for them finally. 

There have been various critics, who, on perceiving incon- 
sistencies in Plato, either force them into harmony by a 
subtle exegésis, or discard one of them as spurious.’ I have 
not followed either course. I recognise such inconsistencies, 
when found, as facts—and even as very interesting facts—in 
his philosophical character. To the marked contradiction in 
the spirit of the Leges, as compared with the earlier Platonic 
compositions, I have called special attention. Plato has been 
called by Plutarch a mixture of Sokrates with Lykurgus. 
The two elements are in reality opposite, predominant at 
different times: Plato begins his career with the confessed 
ignorance and philosophical negative of Sokrates: he closes 
it with the peremptory, dictatorial, affirmative of Ly- 
kurgus, 

To Xenophon, who belongs only in part to my present 
work, and whose character presents an interesting contrast 
with Plato, I have devoted a separate chapter. To the other 
less celebrated Sokratic Companions also, I have endeavoured 
to do justice, as far as the scanty means of knowledge permit: 


must be spurious, falsely ascribed to 


1Since the publication of the first 
Sir William Hamilton 


edition of this work, there have ap- 


peared valuable commentaries on the 
paromRDy of the late Sir William 
ton, by Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
and Mr. Stirling and others. The ey 
have exposed inconsistencies, bot 
grave and numerous, in some parts 
of Sir William Hamilton’s writings as 
compared with others. But no one 
has dreamt of drawing an inference 
from this fact, that one or other of 
the inconsistent trains of reaso 


Now in the case of "Plato, this same 
fact of inconsistency is accepted by 
nearly all his commentators as a 
sound basis for the inference that 
both the inconsistent treatises cannot 
be genuine: though the dramatic 
character of Plato’s writings makes 
inconsistencies rasp more easily sup 
posable than in dogmatic treatises 
such as those of Hamilton. 
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to them, especially, because they have generally been miscon- 
ceived and unduly depreciated. 

The present volumes, however, contain only one half of the 
speculative activity of Hellas during the fourth century B.c. 
The second half, in which Aristotle is the hero, remains still 
wanting. If my health and energies continue, I hope one 
day to be able to supply this want: and thus to complete 
from my own point of view, the history, speculative as well 
as active, of the Hellenic race, down to the date which I pre- 
scribed to myself in the Preface of my History near twenty 
years ago. 

The philosophy of the fourth century B.c. is peculiarly 
valuable and interesting, not merely from its intrinsic specu- 
lative worth—from the originality and grandeur of its two 
principal heroes—from its coincidence with the full display 
of dramatic, rhetorical, artistic genius—but also from a fourth 
reason not unimportant—because it is purely Hellenic ; pre- 
ceding the development of Alexandria, and the amalgama- 
tion of Oriental veins of thought with the inspirations of the 
Academy or the Lyceum. The Orontes’ and the Jordan 
had not yet begun to flow westward, and to impart their own 
colour to the waters of Attica and Latium. Not merely 
the real world, but also the ideal world, present to the minds 
of Plato and Aristotle, were purely Hellenic. Even during 
the century immediately following, this had ceased to be 
fully true in respect to the philosophers of Athens: and it 
became less and less true with each succeeding century. 
New foreign centres of rhetoric and literature—Asiatic and 
Alexandrian Hellenism—were fostered into importance by 
regal encouragement. Plato and Aristotle are thus the 
special representatives of genuine Hellenic philosophy. The 
remarkable intellectual ascendancy acquired by them in 
their own day, and maintained over succeeding centuries, was 


1 Juvenal iii. 62 :— ae . 
‘‘Jampridem Syrus in Tiberim defiuxit Orontes,” &c. 
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one main reason why the Hellenic vein was enabled so long 
to maintain itself, though in impoverished condition, against 
adverse influences from the East, ever increasing in force. 
Plato and Aristotle outlasted all their Pagan successors— 
successors at once less purely Hellenic and less highly gifted. 
And when Saint Jerome, near 750 years after the decease 
of Plato, commemorated with triumph the victory of unlet- 
tered Christians over the accomplishments and genius of 
Paganism—he illustrated the magnitude of the victory, by 
singling out Plato and Aristotle as the representatives of 
vanquished philosophy.’ 

dum loquimur, obrepit, quasi antiqua 
per nebulam somnii recordamur. Quod 
autem Pa ex lingue illius in- 
fatigabili studio, aliorum judicio dere- 
linquo: ego quid in med amiserim, 


scio . . . Siquis eloquentiam querit 
vel declamationibus delectatur, habet 


1The passage is a remarkable one 
as marking both the effect produc 
on a Latin scholar by Hebrew studies, 
and the neglect into which even the 
han writers of classical antiquity 
then fallen (about 400 A.D.). 
Hieronymus—Comment. in Epist. 


- A paocicgee iii. 5, p. 486-487, ed. Venet. 

“Sed omnem sermonis elegantiam, 
et Latini sermonis venustatem, stridor 
lectionis Hebraics sordidavit. Nostis 
enim etipse ” (i.e. Paula and Eusto- 
chium, whom his letter is ad- 
dressed) ‘‘ quod plus quam quindecim 
anni sunt, ex quo in manus meas nun- 
quam Tullius, nunquam Maro, nun- 

uam Gentilium Iliterarum quilibet 

uctor ascendit : et si quid fo 


inde, 


in utrfque lingua Demosthenem et 
Tullium, Polemonem et Quintilianum. 
Ecclesia Christi non de Academia et 
Lyceo, sed de vili plebeculé congre- 
gataest. . . . Quotusquisque nunc 
Aristotelem legit? Quanti Platonis 
vel libros novére vel nomen? Vix in 
angulis otiosi eos senes recolunt. Rus- 
ticanos vero et piscatores nostros totus 
ore loquitur, universus mundus 
sonat.” 


ee de ef eee OR 
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PLATO. 


PRE-SOKRATIC PHILOSOPHY. 


CHAPTER I. 


SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY IN GREECE, BEFORE AND IN 
THE TIME OF SOKRATES. 


THE life of Plato extends from 427-347 B.c. He was born in the 
fourth year of the Peloponnesian war, and he died at chante 
the age of 80, about the time when Olynthus was the political 
taken by the Macedonian Philip. The last years of Condition of 
his life thus witnessed a melancholy breach in the nee life 
integrity of the Hellenic world, and even exhibited : 
data from which a far-sighted Hellenic politician might have 
anticipated something like the coming subjugation, realised after- 
wards by the victory of Philip at Cheroneia. But during the 
first half of Plato’s life, no such anticipations seemed even within 
the limits of possibility. The forces of Hellas, though discordant 
among themselves, were superabundant as to defensive efficacy, 
and were disposed rather to aggression against foreign enemies, 
especially against a country then so little formidable as Mace- 
donia. It was under this contemplation of Hellas self-acting 
and self-sufficing—an aggregate of cities, each a political unit, 
yet held together by strong ties of race, language, religion, and 
common feelings of various kinds—that the mind of Plato was 
both formed and matured. 

In appreciating, as far as our scanty evidence allows, the cir- 
cumstances which determined his intellectual and speculative 
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character, I shall be compelled to touch briefly upon the various 
philosophical theories which were propounded anterior to So- 
krates—as well as to repeat some matters already brought to view 
in the sixteenth, sixty-seventh, and sixty-eighth chapters of my 
History of Greece. 
To us, as to Herodotus, in his day, the philosophical speculation 
of the Greeks begins with the theology and cosmology 
Pind. once of Homer and Hesiod. The series of divine persons 
fledwith t the and attributes, and generations presented by these 
polythelstic poets, and especially the Theogony of Hesiod, supplied 
paler asthe @! One time full satisfaction to the curiosity of the 
real produc- Greeks respecting the past history and present agencies 
See eee of the world around them. In the emphatic censure 
bestowed by Herakleitus on the poets and philoso- 
phers who preceded him, as having much knowledge but no 
sense—he includes Hesiod, as well as Pythagoras, Xenophanes, 
and Hekatzus: upon Homer and Archilochus he is still more 
severe, declaring that they ought to be banished from the public 
festivals and scourged.1 The sentiment of curiosity as it then 
existed was only secondary and derivative, arising out of some of 
the strong primary or personal sentiments—fear or hope, anti- 
pathy or sympathy,—impression of present weakness,—unsatis- 
fied appetites and longings,—wonder and awe under the presence 
of the terror-striking phenomena of nature, &c. Under this 
state of the mind, when problems suggested themselves for 
solution, the answers afforded by Polytheism gave more satisfac- 
tion than could have been afforded by any other hypothesis. 
Among the indefinite multitude of invisible, personal, quasi- 
human, agents, with different attributes and dispositions, some 
one could be found to.account for every perplexing phenomenon. 
The question asked was, not What are the antecedent conditions 
or causes of rain, thunder, or earthquakes, but Who rains and 
thunders? Who produces earthquakes?? The Hesiodic Greek 
was satisfied when informed that it was Zeus or Poseidon. To be 
told of physical agencies would have appeared to him not merely 


1 Diogen. Laert. ix. 1. WoAupabin ‘Exatatov: rév 0° “Ounpov épacxev afvov 
voov ov diddoxe: bed sag eas elvat éx TwY aye voy éxPadrdAco@as Kai pa- 
in n. 1 ¥. p wicer@ar, Kat tae Opotws. 
Schneider), ‘Hoiodov p av UBlone 2 Aristophan nooo 368, "AAAd 
cat IvOayopny, adris re ee texaL tig te; Herodot. vii 
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unsatisfactory, but absurd, ridiculous, and impious. It was the 
task of a poet like Hesiod to clothe this general polytheistic 
sentiment in suitable details: to describe the various Gods, God- 
desses, Demigods, and other quasi-human agents, with their 
characteristic attributes, with illustrative adventures, and with 
sufficient relations of sympathy and subordination among each 
other, to connect them in men’s imaginations as members of the 
same brotherhood. Okeanus, Gea, Uranus, Helios, Seléné,— 
Zeus, Poseidon, Hades—Apollo and Artemis, Dionysus and 
Aphrodité—these and many other divine personal agents, were 
invoked as the producing and sustaining forces in nature, the 
past history of which was contained in their filiations or contests. 
Anterior to all of them, the primordial matter or person, was 
Chaos. 

Hesiod represents the point of view ancient and popular (to 
use Aristotle’s expression!) among the Greeks, from 
whence all their philosophical speculation took its 
departure ; and which continued throughout their Sontin'et 
history, to underlie all the philosophical speculations, ag 
as the faith of the ordinary public who neither fre- after the 
quented the schools nor conversed with philosophers. [Otte of 
While Aristophanes, speaking in the name of this puilosonny, 
popular faith, denounces and derides Sokrates as a 
searcher, alike foolish and irreligious, after astronomical and 
physical causes—Sokrates himself not only denies the truth of 
the allegation, but adopts as his own the sentiment which 
dictated it ; proclaiming Anaxagoras and others to be culpable 
for prying into mysteries which the Gods intentionally kept 
hidden.? The repugnance felt by a numerous public, against 
scientific explanation—as eliminating the divine agents and sub- 
stituting in their place irrational causes,*>—was a permanent fact 
of which philosophers were always obliged to take account, and 


Belief in 
such agency 


1 Aristotel. Metaphys. A. 8, p. 989, 
@ 10. yaoi 5é nat ‘Hotodos ray yn 
mpaTnv yevérOar THY TwKaTWY’ OTWS 
npxaiay Kat Snuorixyy ounPeBynxey elvar 


Oi dpxaioe xai SarpiBovres epi Tas 

Geodroyias—oi wodwrepor Thy avOpwmrivny 

vopiay (Meteor. ii. i. p. 853, a.). 
Xenophon, Memor. iv. 7, 5; i. 1, 11- 





7H a ia thie: ‘Beginning: oi 
i n the be go e 
second book of the Meteorologi 

Aristotle contrasts the ancient an 
primitive theology with the ‘‘ human 
wisdom” which grew up subsequently : 


15. Plato, Apolog. p. 26 E. 

8 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 23. Ov ydp 
Hvetxovro Tous GvaiKods Kai perewpo- 
Adéoxas réTe Kadoupévous, ws ets atrias 
addyous cat Suvduers ampovorntous Kai Ka- 
Tyvayxacpéva 3a0n ScatpiBovras 7d Oetov. 
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which modified the tone of their speculations without being 
powerful enough to repress them. 

Even in the sixth century B.c., when the habit of composing 
in prose was lirst introduced, Pherekydes and Akusi- 


Thales, the 

ark nia laus still continued in their prose the theogony, or 
undedthe mythical cosmogony, of Hesiod and the other old 

. veieal poets: while Epimenides and the Orphic poets put 
eney forth different theogonies, blended with mystical 

fonal. dogmas. It was, however, in the same century, and 

hab ead in the first half of it, that Thales, of Miletus (620-560 

irae B.c.), set the example of a new vein of thought. 


- Instead of the Homeric Okeanus, father of all things, 
Thales assumed the material substance, Water, as the primordial 
matter and the universal substratum of everything in nature. 
By various transmutations, all other substances were generated 
from water ; all of them, when destroyed, returned into water. 
Like the old poets, Thales conceived the surface of the earth to 
be flat and round; but he did not, like them, regard it as 
stretching down to the depths of Tartarus: he supposed it to be 
flat and shallow, floating on the immensity of the watery expanse 
or Ocean.! This is the main feature of the Thaletian hypothesis, 
about which, however, its author seems to have left no writing. 
Aristotle says little about Thales, and that little in a tone of so 
much doubt,? that we can hardly confide in the opinions and dis- 
coveries ascribed to him by others.® 

The next of the Ionic philosophers, and the first who pub- 








1 Aristotel. Metaphys. A. 3, p. 983, 
2 21. De Celo, ii. 18, p. eae rt 29. 
aAns, © THS ToLavTNS ap s dtAogo- 
dias, &e. Seneca, Nat - Queest. vi. 6. 
Pherekydes, Epimenides, &c., were 
contemporary with the earliest Ionic 
sd pair (Brandis, Handbuch der 
esch. der Gr.-Rom. Phil., s. 23). 


d, Bacchylides the poet, 
Zenod. called Ai 


by the name Chaos (Schol. Hesiod. 

Soro. p. 392, Gaisf.). Hermann 
considers that the Hesiodic Chaos 
means empty space (see note, Brandis, 


Air der Gr.-R. Philos. sect. 31, 


Handb. d. Gesch. d. Gr.-Rém. Phil., 
vol. i., p. 71). 

2 See two passages in Aristotle De 
Anima, i. 2, and i. 5. 

3 Cicero says (De Natur& Deorum, 
i. 10), ‘“‘Thales—aquam dixit esse 
initium rerum, Deum autem eam men- 
tem, ex aqu& cuncta fingeret.” 
That the latter half of this Ciceronian 
statement, respecting the doctrines of 
Thales, is at least unfounded, and 
eke erroneous, is recognised by 

ler, Brandis, and Zeller. Preller, 


On Histor. Philos. Greec. ex Fontium Locis 


Contexta, sect. 15; Brandis, Be 
p. 118; 
erty a ep der Griechen, vol. i., 
P- Tein stated by Herodotus that Thales 
foretold the year of the memorable solar 
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lished his opinions in writing, was Anaximander, of — 
Miletus, the countryman and younger contemporary der—laid | 
of Thales (570-520 B.c.). He too searched for an d0*nasde 


"Apxn, a primordial Something or principle, self- inate ; 
existent and comprehending in its own nature a neration of 
generative, motive, or transmutative force. Not eae oti be 


thinking that water, or any other known and definite oe of 
substance fulfilled these conditions, he adopted as the damental 


foundation of his hypothesis a substance which he Comtraries— 
called the Infinite or Indeterminate. Under this ee mee 
name he conceived Body simply, without any positive i ns 
or determinate properties, yet including the funda- 

mental contraries, Hot, Cold, Moist, Dry, &c., in a potential or 
latent state, including farther a self-changing and self-developing 
force,} and being moreover immortal and indestructible. By 
this inherent force, and by the evolution of one or more of these 
dormant contrary qualities, were generated the various definite 
substances of nature—Air, Fire, Water, &c. But every determi- 
nate substance thus generated was, after a certain time, destroyed 
and resolved again into the Indeterminate mass. “From thence 
all substances proceed, and into this they relapse: each in its 
turn thus making atonement to the others, and suffering the 
penalty of injustice.” Anaximander conceived separate existence 
(determinate and particular existence, apart from the indetermi- 
nate and universal) as an unjust privilege, not to be tolerated 


ecli which nepperet during the ber Anaximandros,” in his Vermischte 
e between the Medes and the Schriften, vol. ii. p. 178, seq. ea 
Lydians (Herod. i. 74). This eclipse (Gesch. der Philos. vol. i. p. 165 
seems to have occurred in B.C. 585, gensb. 1852) maintains that this éx- 
according to the best recent astrono- apres of contraries is at variance with 
mical gy Pas by Professor Airy. the hypothesis of Anaximander, and 
1 See Zeller, Philosophie der Grie- has been erroneously ascribed to him. 
chen, vol. i. p. 157, seq., ed. 2nd. But the testimony is sufficiently good 
Anaximander conceived 7d aGmrepov to preheat this suspicion. 
as infinite matter; the Pythagoreans 2 Anaximander spoke of his azretpoy 
and Plato conceived it as a distinct as a@dvarov cai avwAcOpov (Aristotel. 
nature by itself—as a subject, not as Physic. iii. 4, 7, p. 208, b. 15). 
a predicate (Aristotel. Physic. iii. 4, p. Simplikius ad Aristotel. Physic. 
203, a. 2). fol. 6 a. apud Preller, Histor. Philos. 
About these fundamental contraries, Greeco-Rom. § 57, ef dv 5@ 7 yévecis 
Aristotle says (Physic. i. 4, init.): éore rots odor, nai Thy POopay ets ravrTa 
ot 8° éx Tov évds évovaas Tas evavrié- yiverOar Kara Td xpewv: Sddvar yap 
amras éxxpiverOa, womrep Avatipavipds avra riot nai dixny adAjArots THs adixias 
gnor. hich Simplikius explains, «xara thy tot xpdévov a7 Simplikius 
evayriérarés cio, Oepudy, uxpov, Enpdy, remarks upon the poetical character 
Vypdy, nai at GAdAu, &. of this phraseology, roinrixwrépors ovd- 
Compare also Schleiermacher, ‘‘Ue- pagwy aura Adywr. 
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except for a time, and requiring atonement even for that. As 
this process of alternate generation and destruction was unceasing, 
so nothing less than an Infinite could supply material for it. 
Earth, Water, Air, Fire, having been generated, the two former, 
being cold and heavy, remained at the bottom, while the two 
latter ascended. Fire formed the exterior circle, encompassing 
the air like bark round a tree: this peripheral fire was broken 
up and aggregated into separate masses, composing the sun, 
moon, and stars. The sphere of the fixed stars was nearest to the 
earth : that of the moon next above it: that of the sun highest 
of all. The sun and moon were circular bodies twenty-eight 
times larger than the earth: but the visible part of them was 
only an opening in the centre, through which? the fire or light 
behind was seen. All these spheres revolved round the earth, 
which was at first semi-fluid or mud, but became dry and solid 
through the heat of the sun. It was in shape like the section of 
a cylinder, with a depth equal to one-third of its breadth or hori- 
zontal surface, on which men and animals live. It was in the 
centre of the Kosmos; it remained stationary because of its equal 
distance from all parts of the outer revolving spheres ; there was 
no cause determining it to move upward rather than downward 
or sideways, therefore it remained still.? Its exhalations 
nourished the fire in the peripheral regions of the Kosmos. 
Animals were produced from the primitive muddy fluid of the 
earth : first, fishes and other lower animale—next, in process of 
time man, when circumstances permitted his development.’ We 


1 Origen. Philosophumen. p. 11, ed. A doctrine somewhat like it is 
Miller Plutarch ap. Eusebium Prep. ascribed even to Thales. See Alex- 
Evang. i. 8, xv. 23-46-47; Stobeus ander’s Commentary on Aristotel. Me- 


taphys. i. p. 983, b. 17. 

The reason here assigned by Anaxi- 
mander why the Earth remained still, 
is the earliest example in Greek philo- 


sophy of that fallacy called the prin- 


Eclog. i. p. 510. Anaximander sup- 
gqnsed that eclipses of the sun and moon 
were caused by the occasional closing 
of these apertures (Euseb. xv. 50-51). 
The part of the sun visible to us was, in 





his opinion, not smaller than the earth, 


and of the purest fire (Diog. Leert. ii. 1). 
Eudémus, in his 
nomy, mentioned Anaximander as the 


first who had discussed the tudes 
and distances of the celestial bodies 
oi fara ad Aristot. De Colo, ap. 

hol. Brand. ard a. 12). 

2 Aristotel. Meteorol. li. 2, p. 855, 
a. 21, which is referred by Alexander 
of Aphrodisias to Anaximander ; also 
De Celo, ii. 18, p. 295, b. 12. 


istory of astro- Stuart M 


ciple of the Sufficient Reason, so well 
analysed and elucidated by Mr. John 
ill, in his System of Logic, 
book v., ch. 8, sect. 5. 

The remarks which Aristotle himself 
makes upon it are also very arene 
when he cites the opinion of . 
mander. Compare Plato, Pheedon, p. 
109, c. 182, with the citations in Wyt- 
tenbach’s note 


8 Plutarch, Placit. Philos. v. 19. 
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learn farther respecting the doctrines of Anaximander, that he 
proposed physical explanations of thunder, lightning, and other 
meteorological phenomena :! memorable as the earliest attempt 
of speculation in that department, at a time when such events 
inspired the strongest religious awe, and were regarded as the 
most especial manifestations of purposes of the Gods. He is said 
also to have been the first who tried to represent the surface and 
divisions of the earth on a brazen plate, the earliest rudiment of 
a map or chart.? 

The third physical philosopher produced by Miletus, seemingly 
before the time of her terrible disasters suffered from 
the Persians after the Ionic revolt between 500-494 
B.c., was Anaximenes, who struck out a third hypo- 
thesis. He assumed, as the primordial substance, and 
as the source of all generation or transmutation, Air, 
eternal in duration, infinite in extent. He thus re- 
turned to the principle of the Thaletian theory, 
selecting for his beginning a known substance, though 
not the same substance as Thales. To explain how generation of 
new products was possible (as Anaximander had tried to explain 
by his theory of evolution of latent contraries), Anaximenes 
adverted to the facts of condensation and rarefaction, which he 
connected respectively with cold and heat.? The Infinite Air, 
possessing and exercising an inherent generative and developing 
power, perpetually in motion, passing from dense to rare or from 
rare to dense, became in its utmost rarefaction, Fire and ther ; 
when passing through successive stages of increased condensation 
it became first cloud, next water, then earth, and, lastly, in its 


substances 
out of it, by 
condensa- 
tion and 
arefaction. 


ae Plutarch, Aan ik here iii. 8; 

eca, Quest. a 18-19 

p. 7. Diogenes Laertius 
. ay pri se thet Anaximander affirmed 
of the earth to be spherical ; 

. Whewell, in his History of the 
Inductive Sciences, follows his state- 
ment. But Schleiermacher ere 
Anaximandros ii. ia 204 of his 
Sammtliche e Werke) and Grap ie 
Kosmischen Systeme der ‘Gna en 
88) contest this assertion, and eeler 
that of Plutarch the Ga Ensebium | Prep. 
Evang. i. 8 hilos. 
which’ I have ‘adopted i in the or tt 
is to be remembered that Diogenes 
himself, in another place (ix. 3, 21), 


affirms Parmenides to have been the 
first who propounded the spherical 
figure of the earth. See the facts upon 
this subject collected and disc in 
the instructive dissertation of L. Oet- 
anger. Die Vorstellungen der Griechen 
Romer ueber die Erde Him- 
sage reese or, Be 88 ; Freiburg, 1850. 
ilosophuimen” c. 7; Sim- 
tikive n Aristot. Physic. f. 32; Brandis, 
andb. d. Gesch. d. r.-R. Phil. p. 144. 
Cicero, Academic. ii. 87, 118. 
** Anaximenes infinitum aera, sed ea, 
quze ex eo orirentur, definita 
The comic poet Philemon introduced 
in one of his dramas, of which a short 
fragment is preserved (Frag. 2, Mei- 
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utmost density, stone! Surrounding, embracing, and pervading 
the Kosmos, it also embodied and carried with it a vital prin- 
ciple, which animals obtained from it by inspiration, and which 
they lost as soon as they ceased to breathe.2 Anaximenes in- 
cluded in his treatise (which was written in a clear Ionic dialect) 
many speculations on astronomy and meteorology, differing 
widely from those of Anaximander. He conceived the Earth as 
a broad, flat, round plate, resting on the air. Earth, Sun, and 
Moon were in his view condensed air, the Sun acquiring heat by 
the extreme and incessant velocity with which he moved. The 
Heaven was not an entire hollow sphere encompassing the Earth 
below as well as above, but a hemisphere covering the Earth 
above, and revolving laterally round it like a ee round the 
head.* 

The general principle of cosmogony, involved in 1 the hypothesis 
of these three Milesians—one primordial substance or Something 
endued with motive and transmutative force, so as to generate all 
the variety of products, each successive and transient, which our 
senses witness—was taken up with more or less modification by 
others, especially by Diogenes of Apollonia, of whom I shall 
speak presently. But there were three other men who struck out 
different veins of thought—Pythagoras, Xenophanes, and Hera- 
kleitus: the two former seemingly contemporary with Anaxi- 
menes (550-490 B.c.), the latter somewhat later. 

Of Pythagoras I have spoken at some length in the thirty- 
seventh chapter of my History of Greece. Speculative origi- 
nality was only one among many remarkable features in his 
Pythagoras character. He was an inquisitive traveller, a religious 
—his lif reformer or innovator, and the founder of a powerful 
—Pythago- and active brotherhood, partly ascetic, partly political, 
Ree which stands without parallel in Grecian history. 
hood, great The immortality of the soul, with its transmigration 
ae peo (metempsychosis) after death into other bodies, either 


neke, p. 840), the omnipresent and om- 947; Plutarch, ap. Euseb. P. E. i. 8. 





niscient Air, to deliver the prologue : 2 Plutarch, 'Placit. Philosophor. i. 8, 
p. 
obrds ein’ 
*A7p, by av Tis dvoudoere alan 3 AristoteL De Ceoelo, ii. 18; Plu- 


tarch, Placit. Philosoph. iii. 10, p. 895. 
4 Origen. Philosophum. p. 12, ed. 


Miller: womepet epi thy qperépay 
1 Plutarch, De Primo Frigido, p. xeadny orpéperas rd medAiov. 


eye 8°, 6 Oeod "ory € Bor eiut mavraxov— 
wavr ed avaykns olda, rayraxov mapwv. 
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of men or of other animals—the universal kindred which it 
thus recognised between men and other animals, and eh the 
the prohibition which he founded thereupon against 9700 
the use of animals for food or sacrifice—are among cities—in- 
his most remarkable doctrines: said to have been ae er 
. borrowed (together with various ceremonial obser- lently pat 
vances) from the Egyptians! After acquiring much down. 
celebrity in his native island of Samos and throughout Ionia, 
Pythagoras emigrated (seemingly about 530 3B.c.) to Kroton and 
Metapontum in Lower Italy, where the Pythagorean brotherhood 
gradually acquired great political ascendancy : and from whence 
it even extended itself in like manner over the neighbouring 
Greco-Italian cities. At length it excited so much political 
antipathy among the body of the citizens,? that its rule was 
violently put down, and its members dispersed about 509 B.C. 
Pythagoras died at Metapontum. 

Though thus stripped of power, however, the Pythagoreans 
still maintained themselves for several generations a8 The Pytha- 
a social, religious, and philosophical brotherhood. s0reanscon- 
They continued and extended the vein of speculation recluse sect, 
first opened by the founder himself. So little of pro- Political 
claimed individuality was there among them, that Power. 
Aristotle, in criticising their doctrine, alludes to them usually 
under the collective name Pythagoreans. Epicharmus, in his 
comedies at Syracuse (470 B.c.) gave occasional utterance to 
various doctrines of the sect; but the earliest of them who is 
known to have composed a book, was Philolaus,® the contem- 
porary of Sokrates. Most of the opinions ascribed to the 
Pythagoreans originated probably among the successors of 
Pythagoras ; but the basis and principle upon which they pro- 
ceed seems undoubtedly his. 

The problem of physical philosophy, as then conceived, was 


1 eras ii. 81; Isokrates, Busirid. + erage of get fg er of his own 
Encom. s. 28. e when ectical discussion had 

2 ? Polybius, ii. 89; Porphyry, Vit. modified the original orthodoxy of the 
Pythag. 54, seq. order. Compare Gruppe, Ueber die 

3 Diogen. Laert. viii. 7-15-78-85. Fragmente des Archytas, cap. 5, p. 61- 

Some passages of Aristotle, however, 63. About the gra ual. development 
indicate divergences of doctrine among of the Pythagorean doctrine, see 
the Pythagoreans themselves (Meta- Brandis, Handbuch der Gr.-R. Philos. 
phys. A. 5, p. 986, a. 22). He probably s. 74, 75. 
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Doctrine of to find some primordial and fundamental nature, by 
the Pytha- and out of which the sensible universe was built up 
umber the and produced ; something which co-existed always 
Essence of underlying it, supplying fresh matter and force for 
generation of successive products. The hypotheses of 

Thales, Anaximander, and Anaximenes, to solve this problem, 
have been already noticed : Pythagoras solved it by saying, That 
the essence of things consisted in Number. By this he did not 
mean simply that all things were numerable, or that number 
belonged to them as a predicate. Numbers were not merely pre- 
dicates inseparable from subjects, but subjects in themselves ; 
substances or magnitudes, endowed with active force, and esta- 
blishing the fundamental essences or types according to which 
things were constituted. About water, air, or fire, Pythagoras 
said nothing.2 He conceived that sensible phenomena had 
greater resemblance to numbers than to any one of these sub- 
strata assigned by the Ionic philosophers. Number was (in his 
doctrine) the self-existent reality—the fundamental material and 
in-dwelling force pervading the universe. Numbers were not 
separate from things* (like the Platonic Ideas), but fundamenta 
of things—their essences or determining principles: they were 
moreover conceived as having magnitude and active force.* In 
the movements of the celestial bodies, in works of human art, in 
musical harmony—measure and number are the producing and 
directing agencies. According to the Pythagorean Philolaus, 
“the Dekad, the full and perfect number, was of supreme and 
universal efficacy as the guide and principle of life, both to the 





1 Aristotel. Metaphys: A. 5, p. 986, 
b. 27. ’Ev &@ rots aprOmots, eddxovy Gew- 
peiy duowdpara TOAAG Tots odet Kal yy- 
vouévors, maddov 7 év tupt Kai yp Kal 
téarr, &c. Cf. N. 3, Pp. 1090, a. 21. 

2 Aristotel. Metaph. A 9, p. 990, a. 16. 
Acd mepi mupds 7 Yys. 9 Tav GAAwY TeV 
TOLOVTWY TwUaTwY OVS’ OTLOUY EipyKactY, 
&c. (the Pythagoreans) ; also N. 3. 

3 Physic. iii. 4, p. 203, a.6. Ov yap 

wptordy movover (the Pythagoreans) 

v apiOudv, &c. Metaphys. M. 6, p. 
1080, b. 19: ras povadas vrodAauBa- 
vovo. éxew péyeBos. M. 8, p. 1083, 
b. 17: éxetvos the Pythagoreans) rdv 
apiduov ta ovTa A€yovei.vw: Ta yovr 
Oewpypara mpogdmrovet Tots cwHpaciw 
ws ef éexeivwy ovTwv Twv aprOuor. 


4An analogous application of this 
principle (Number as the fundamental 
substance and universal primary 
agent) may be seen in an eminent 
physical philosopher of the nineteenth 
century, Oken’s Elements of Phy- 
sio-Philosophy, translated by Tulk. 
Aphorism 67 :—‘‘ While numbers in a 
mathematical sense are positions and 
negations of nothing, in the philo- 
sophical sense they are positions and 
negations of the Eternal. Every thing 
which is real, posited, finite, has be- 
pean sa out of numbers; or more 
strictly speaking, every Real is abso- 
lutely nothing else t @& number. 
This must be the sense entertained of 
numbers in the Pythagorean doctrine 
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It 


Kosmos and to man. The nature of number was imperative and 
lawgiving, affording the only solution of all that was perplexing 
or unknown ; without number all would be indeterminate and 


unknowable.” ! 


The first principle or beginning of Number, was the One or 
Monas—which the Pythagoreans conceived as including both the 
two fundamental contraries—the Determining and the Indeter- 
minate.? All particular numbers, and through them all things, 
were compounded from the harmonious junction and admixture 
of these two fundamental contraries.2 All numbers being either 


odd or even, the odd numbers were considered as 
analogous to the Determining, the even numbers to 


the Indeterminate. In One or 


and Even were supposed to be both contained, not 
yet separated : Two was the first indeterminate even 
number ; Three, the first odd and the first determi- 
nate number, because it included beginning, middle, 


and end. The sum of the first 


—namely, that every thing, or the 
whole universe, had arisen from num- 
bers. This is not to be taken in a 
merely quantitative sense, as it has 
hitherto been erroneously ; but in an 
intrinsic sense, as implying that all 
things are numbers themselves, or the 
acts of the Eternal. The essence in 
mumbers is nought else than the 
Eternal. The Eternal only is or exists, 
and nothing else is when a number 
exi There is therefore nothing 
real but the Eternal itself; for every 
Real, or every thing that is, is only a 
number and only exists by virtue of a 
number.” 

Ibid., Aphorism 105-107 :—‘‘ Arith- 
metic is the science of the second idea, 
or that of time or motion, or life. It 
is therefore the first science. Mathe- 
matics not only begin with it, but 
creation also, with the becoming of 
time and of life. Arithmetic is, ac- 
cordingly, the truly absolute or divine 
science ; and therefore every thing in 
it is also directly certain, because 
every thing in it resembles the Divine. 
Theology is arithmetic personified.” 
—“‘A natural thing is nothing but 
@ self-moving number. An organic or 
living thing is a number moving itself 
out of itself or spontaneously : an in- 
organic thing, however, is a number 
moved by another thing: now as this 


The Monas 
—Apx7, or 
rinc ple of 
umber— 
geometrical 
conception 
of number— 
symbolical 
attributes of 
the first ten 
inane ' 
es y 0 
the Deked. 


the Monad, the Odd 


four numbers—One, 


other thing is also a real number, so 
then is every inormente thing a num- 
ber moved by another number, and so 
on ad inflaitum. The movements in 
nature are only movements of numbers 
by numbers: even as arithmetical com- 
putation is none other than a move- 
ment of numbers by numbers; but 
with this difference—that in the latter, 
this operates in an ideal manner, in 
the former after a real.” 

1 Philolaus, ed. Boeckh, p. 189, seqq. 

@ewpety Set ra epya nai rav éooiay 
ovoiay) ro aprOue Karray Sivaucy, aris 
evri ev TG Sexddt* meydda yap Kai ravreAns 
Kal mavroepyos Kai Beiw Kai ovpaviw Biw 
Kat avOpwirive apxa Kal ayeuov... avev 
6¢ ravras mavtTa dmepa cai adnda Kat 
apavn* vouid yap a dvots TH aprOuw 
Kat ayesovixa Kat SiSacKxarcca Tw atro- 
poviévw tmavrds Kat ayvoounévw trarri. 
Compare the Fr. p. be, of the same 
work. 

According to Plato, as well as the 
Pythagoreans, number extended to 
ten, and not higher: all above ten 
were multiples and increments of ten. 
(Aristot. Physic. iii. 6, p. 203, b. 30). 

2See the instructive explanations 
of Boeckh, in his work on the Frag- 
ments of Philolaus, p. 54 seq. 

3 Philolaus, Fr., p. 62, Boeckh.— 
Diogen. L. viii. 7, 85. 

Y appovia, Philolaus meant the 
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Two, Three, Four = Ten (1 + 2 + 3 + 4) was the most per- 
fect number of all! To these numbers, one, two, three, 
four, were understood as corresponding the fundamental concep- 
tions of Geometry—Point, Line, Plane, Solid. Fiwe represented 
colour and visible appearance : Siz, the phenomenon of Life: 
Seven, Health, Light, Intelligence, &.: Eight, Love or Friend- 
ship.? Man, Horse, Justice and Injustice, had their representa- 
tive numbers: that corresponding to Justice was a square 
number, as giving equal for equal.? 

The Pythagoreans conceived the Kosmos, or the universe, as 
one single system, generated out of numbers.‘ Of 


roan Hoe osmos this system the central point—the determining or 
and Astro- 


nomy—geo- limiting One—was first in order of time, and in order 
oo and of philosophical conception. By the determining in- 
inwacuiding fluence of this central constituted One, portions of 
ee re the surrounding Infinite were successively attracted 
a and brought into system: numbers, geometrical 

figures, solid substances, were generated. But as the 
Kosmos thus constituted was composed of numbers, there could 
be no continuum: each numerical unit was distinct and separated 
from the rest by a portion of vacant space, which was imbibed, 
by a sort of inhalation, from the infinite space or spirit without.® 


musical octave: and his work included Metaphys. A. 5, p. 985, b. 26, and M. 4, 
many explanations and comparisons p. 1078, b. 23, compared with the com- 
reaper the pag of the musical mentary of Alexander on the former 


kh, p. 65 seq.) passage. 
1 Aristotel. De Celo, L 1, p. 268, a. 8 Aristotel. Ethica Magna, i. 1. 
10. xabdrep yép pacww oi TI ayépetor, ‘ Aristot. Metaph. M. 6, p. 1080, b. 18. 
Td Way Kat he wavra Trois tTpiow Sprras* Tov yap odov ovpavoy KxatacKevacovocy 
tehevTh nai pdoov Kai apxn tov é£ apiOuev. Compare p. 1075, b. 87, 


eestity vei Tov Tov mavrds, TavTa be 
v ™s Tprdbos. Awd mapa Tis pucews 
eiAnddres omep vdmous éxeiyms, Kat 
mpds Tas ayioreias xpipeOa TaV Bea 
T@ aprOup rovrw (i. e. three). It is 
remarkable that Aristotle here ado je 
and sanctions, in regard to the num 
Three, the m Leap and Geacons attri- 
butes pecribed the hagoreans. 

2 Striim bf Meee te der theo- 
retischen fillosopbie der Griechen - 
78. Brandis, pe der Gr.- 

Phil. , sect. 80, p. 46 

The number Five gist signified mar- 
riage, because it was a junction of the 
first masculine number Three with the 
first feminine Two. Seven signified also 
xapds or Right Season. See Aristotel. 


bir the Scholia. 

ee poy calls the tetraktys (conse- 
crate the sum total of the first four 
aa el a Ed VP enon ga? le 
aevdou picews pigopar’ €xovoay. Xe 


tus Empiric. adv. Mathemat. vii. 


94. 

5 Philolaus, ed. Boeckh, p. 91-95. 
7) mparov appoobev, Td bv év TP oe 
THiS opaipas éorta, xadecra.—PBw, 

Kai ouroxny § Kat wérpov biotet—aparor 
elvar dvce. 7d Eero. 

tot. Metaph. N. 8 Pert 1091, a. oes 
pavepws yap Aéyovow vi e 
reans) ws Tov évds pola yh ‘ 
T) éyyora tov ameipov drt eiAxero Kat 
émepaivero umd TOU Wéparos. 


Aristot. Physic. iv 6, p. 218, b. 21. 
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The central point was fire, called by the Pythagoreans the Hearth 
of the Universe (like the public hearth or perpetual fire main- 
tained in the prytaneum of a Grecian city), or the watch-tower 
of Zeus. Around it revolved, from West to East, ten divine 
bodies, with unequal velocities, but in symmetrical movement or 
regular dance.1 Outermost was the circle of the fixed stars, called 
by the Pythagoreans Olympus, and composed of fire like the 
centre. Within this came successively,—with orbits more and 
more approximating to the centre,—the five planets, Saturn, 
Jupiter, Mars, Venus, Mercury: next, the Sun, the Moon, and 

_ the Earth. Lastly, between the Earth and the central fire, an 
“hypothetical body, called the Antichthon or Counter-Earth, was 
imagined for the purpose of making up a total represented by 
the sacred number Ten, the symbol of perfection and totality. 
The Antichthon was analogous to a separated half of the Earth ; 
simultaneous with the Earth in its revolutions, and corresponding 
with it on the opposite side of the central fire. 

The inhabited portion of the Earth was supposed to be that 
which was turned away from the central fire and towards the 
Sun, from which it received light. But the Sun itself was not 
self-luminous: it was conceived asa glassy disk, receiving and 
concentrating light from the central fire, and reflecting it upon 
the Earth, so long as the two were on the same side of the central 
fire. The Earth revolved, in an orbit obliquely intersecting that 
of the Sun, and in twenty-four hours, round the central fire, 
always turning the same side towards that fire. The alternation 
of day and night was occasioned by the Earth being during a 
part of such revolution on the same side of the central fire with 
the Sun, and thus receiving light reflected from him: and during 
the remaining part of her revolution on the side opposite to him, 
so that she received no light at all from him. The Earth, with 
the Antichthon, made this revolution in one day: the Moon, in 


Elva: & épacay cai oi Ivdaydpecor xe- states the same, referring to the lost 
vov, nat erevotévas adtd TG ovpdvy é& work of Aristotle on the Pythagorean 
Tov ameipov mvevmaros, ws avanvéovr.: philosophy. ; 

cai 7d xevdv, & Stopice ras dices, ws Compare Preller, Histor, Philos. Gr. 
SvTos TOU Kevov xwpiouod rivos rev ex Font. Loc. Context., sect. 114-115. 
épetns nai ris Scopicews, xat rovr’ elvas 1 Philolaus, p. 94. Boeckh. mepi b¢ 
wpwrov év rots apiOuots: Td yap Kevdy otro Séxa cwuara Geta yxopevery, 
Scopigey thy gicow airway. Stobseus Aristot. De Colo, ii. 138. Metaphys. 
(Eclog. Phys. i. 18, p. 381, Heer.) A. 5. 
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one month ;! the Sun, with the planets, Mercury and Venus, in 
one year: the planets, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, in longer 
periods respectively, according to their distances from the centre: 
lastly, the outermost circle of the fixed stars (the Olympus, or 
the Aplanes), in some unknown period of very long dura- 


tion.? 


The revolutions of such grand bodies could not take place, 
Musicofthe in the opinion of the Pythagoreans, without pro- 


Spheres. 


ducing a loud and powerful sound; and as their 


distances from the central fire were supposed to be arranged 
in musical ratios,? so the result of all these separate sounds was 
full and perfect harmony. To the objection—Why were not 
these sounds heard by us?—they replied, that we had heard 
them constantly and without intermission from the hour of our 
birth ; hence they had become imperceptible by habit.‘ 

Ten was, in the opinion of the Pythagoreans, the perfection 


1The Pythagoreans sup that 
eclipses of the moon took place, some- 
times by the interposition of the earth, 
sometimes by that of the Antichthon 
to intercept from the moon the light of 
the sun (Stobeus, Eclog. Phys. i. 27, 
p. 560. Heeren). Stobseus here cites 
he history (‘cropiav) of the Pytha- 
goxean philosophy by Aristotle, and 
e statement of Philippus of Opus, 
‘ns Arlatot, de Cal ii. 18. Respect- 
. de Celo, ; 
ing this hagorean cosmical system, 
the elucidations of Boeckh are clear 
and valuable. Untersuchungen tiber 
das Kosmische System des Platon, 
Berlin, 1852, p. 99-102; completing 
those which he had before given in his 
edition of the f ents of Philolaus. 
Martin (in his Etudes sur le Timée 
de Platon, vol. ii. &: 107) and Grup 
(Die Kosmischen Systeme der Grie- 
chen, ch. iv.) maintain that the original 
system proposed by Pythagoras was a 
eocentric system, afterwards trans- 
ormed by Philolaus and other Pytha- 
oreans into that which stands in the 
xt. But I agree with Boeckh (Ueber 
das Kosmische System des Platon, p. 89 
#094), and with Zeller (Phil. d. Griech. 
vol. {. p. 308, ed. 2), that this point 


bably a subsequent transformation of 
it ; introduced after the time of Aris- 
totle, in order to suit later astrono- 
mical views. 

3 Playfair observes (in his disserta- 
tion on the Progress of Natural Phi- 
losophy, p. 87) respecting Kepler— 
‘*Kepler was vere the first person 
who conceived that there must be 
always a law capable of being ex- 
pressed by arithmetic or geometry, 
which connects such phenomena as 
have a physical dependence on each 
other”. But this seems to be exactly 
the fundamental conception of the 
Pythagoreans: or rather a part of 
their fundamental conception, for 
pet also considered their numbers as 
active forces bringing such law into 
reality. To illustrate the determina- 
tion of the Pythagoreans to make u 
the number of Ten celestial bodies, 
transcribe another passage from Play- 
fair (p. 98). Huygens, having dis- 
covered one satellite of Saturn, ‘‘ be- 
lieved that there were no more, and 
that the number of the planets was now 
complete. The planets, primary and 
secondary, thus made up twelve—the 
double of six, the first of the perfect 
numbers.” 


is not made out. That which Martin 4 Aristot. De Calo, ii. 9; Pliny, H.N. 
and Gruppe (on the authority of Alex- ii. 20. 
ander Polyhistor, Diog. 25, and See the Pythagorean g bebe fully 


r 
others) consider to be a description of 
nal Pythagorean system as it 


the ori i 
efore Philolaus, 


stood 


set forth by Zeller, Die Philosophie 
der Griechen, vol. i. p. 302-310, ed. 


igs more pro- 2nd. 
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and consummation of number. The numbers from 
One to Ten were all that they recognised as primary, faa t of 
original, generative. Numbers greater than ten were tai con. 
compounds and derivatives from the decad, They traries—Ten 
employed this perfect number not only as a basis on pairs 
which to erect a bold astronomical hypothesis, but 
also as a sum total for their list of contrariess Many Hellenic 
philosophers! recognised pairs of opposing attributes as per- 
vading nature, and as the fundamental categories to which the 
actual varieties of the sensible world might be reduced. While 
others laid down Hot and Cold, Wet and Dry, as the funda- 
mental contraries, the Pythagoreans adopted a list of ten pairs. 
1. Limit and Unlimited ; 2. Odd and Even ; 3. One and Many; 
4, Right and Left ; 5. Male and Female ; 6. Rest and Motion ; 
7. Straight and Curve; 8. Light and Darkness ; 9. Good and 
Evil ; 10. Square and Oblong.? Of these ten pairs, five belong to 
arithmetic or to geometry, one to mechanics, one to physics, and 
three to anthropology or ethics. Good and Evil, Regularity 
and Irregularity, were recognised as alike primordial and 
indestructible.® 

The arithmetical and geometrical view of nature, to which 
such exclusive supremacy is here given by the Pythagoreans, 
is one of the most interesting features of Grecian philosophy. 
They were the earliest cultivators of mathematical science,* and 
are to be recognised as having paved the way for Euclid and 
Archimedes, notwithstanding the symbolical and mystical fancies 


1 Aristot. Metaphys. T. 2, p. 1004, existing things”—or ravdyria apxat rio 
b. 30. ta 8° Ovra nat Thy ovoiay dmo- SvTwY. 
Aoyovow ef évavrinv oxeddv amavtes This axiom is to be noted as occupy- 
KetrOar. ing a great place in the minds of the 
istot. Metaphys. A. 5, p. 986, Greek philosophers. 
a 22. He goes on to say that Alk- 38 Theophrast. Metaphys. 9. Pro- 
Mon, a semi-Pythagorean and a_bably the recognition of one dominant 
youee contemporary of Pythagoras antithesis—To “Ev—y adpioros Avas— 
self, while agreeing in the general is the form given by Plato to the 
principle that ‘‘human affairs were he orean doctrine. Eudorus (in 
generally in pairs,” (elvya: d¥o 7a woAAa Simplikius ad Aristot. Physic. fol. 39) 
tev lavOpwrivwyv), laid down pairs of seems to blend the two together. 
fundamental contraries at random (ras 4 Aristot. Metaph. A. 5, p. 985, b. 
évayridrntas tas Tuxovcas)—black and 23. ot TIv@ayopetoe rav paobnudrur | 
white, sweet and bitter, good and evil, ayduevor mpwrot tatita mpor- 
ea and little. All that you can ex- yayo, Kal évrpaddvres dv avrots Tas 
from these philosophers is (con- rovrwy apxas Trav évTwy apxas gnOnoay 
tinues Aristotle) the poner axiom, elva: mavTwv. 
that ‘‘contraries are the principia of 
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with which they so largely perverted what are now regarded as 
the clearest and most rigorous processes of the human intellect. 
The important theorem which forms the forty-seventh Proposi- 
tion of Euclid’s first book, is affirmed to have been discovered by 
Pythagoras himself: but how much progress was made by him 
and his followers in the legitimate province of arithmetic and 
geometry, as well as in the applications of these sciences to 
harmonics, which they seem to have diligently cultivated, we 
have not sufficient information to determine with certainty. 
Contemporary with Pythagoras, and like him an emigrant 
ae from Ionia to Italy, was Xenophanes of Kolophon. 
Philosophy He settled at the Phokan colony of Elea, on the 
taser Gulf of Poseidonia ; his life was very long, but his 
period of eminence appears to belong (as far as we 
can make out amidst conflicting testimony) to the last thirty 
years of the sixth century B.c. (530-500 B.c.). He was thus 
contemporary with Anaximander and Anaximenes, as well as 
with Pythagoras, the last of whom he may have personally 
known.? He composed, and recited in person, poems—epic, 
elegiac, and iambic—of which a very few fragments remain. 
Xenophanes takes his point of departure, not from Thales or 
Anaximander, but from the same ancient theogonies 
suresupon Which they had forsaken. But he follows a very diffe- 
the received rent road. The most prominent feature in his poems 
andreli- (so far as they remain), is the directness and asperity 
with which he attacks the received opinions respecting 
the Gods—and the poets Hesiod and Homer, the popular 
exponents of those opinions. Xenophanes not only condemns 
these poets for having ascribed to the Gods discreditable ex- 
ploits, but even calls in question the existence of the Gods, and 
ridicules the anthropomorphic conception which pervaded the 
Hellenic faith. “If horses or lions could paint, they would 
delineate their Gods in form like themselves. The Ethiopians 
conceive their Gods as black, the Thracians conceive theirs as 
fair and with reddish hair.”* Dissatisfied with much of the 


1 Concerning the Pythagorean doc- 2 Karsten. Xenophanis Fragm., s. 
trines on Harmonics, see Boeckh’s 4, P 9, 10. : 
Philolaus, p. 60-84, with his copious Xenophanis Fragm. 5-6-7, p. 39 seq. 
and learned comments. ed. Karsten ; Clemens Alexandr. Strom. 
Vv. p. 601; vil. p. 711. 
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customary worship and festivals, Xenophanes repudiated devina- 
tion altogether, and condemned the extravagant respect shown to 
victors in Olympic contests,! not less than the lugubrious cere- 
monies in honour of Leukothea. He discountenanced all 
Theogony, or assertion of the birth of Gods, as impious, and as 
inconsistent with the prominent attribute of immortality ascribed ° 
to them.? He maintained that there was but one God, identical 
with, or a personification of, the whole Uranus. “The whole 
Kosmos, or the whole God, sees, hears, and thinks.” The divine 
nature (he said) did not admit of the conception of separate 
persons one governing the other, or of want and imperfection in 
any way.® 

Though Xenophanes thus appears (like Pythagoras) mainly as 
a religious dogmatist, yet theogony and cosmogony aisdpeta 
were so intimately connected in the sixth century of Pankos- 
Bc. that he at the same time struck out a new philo- poithoism 
sophical theory. His negation of theogony was tanta- —The whole 
mount to a negation of cosmogony. In substituting Ens Unum 
one God for many, he set aside all distinct agencies in 
the universe, to recognise only one agent, single, all- acaba 

pervading, indivisible. He repudiated all genesis of 

new reality, all actual existence of parte, succession, change, 
beginning, end, etc., in reference to the universe, as well as in 
reference to God. és Wherever I turned my mind (he exclaimed) 
everything resolved itself into One and the same: all things 
existing came back always and everywhere into one similar and 
permanent nature.” The fundamental tenet of Xenophanes 
was partly religious, partly philosophical, Pantheism, or Pan- 
kosmism : looking upon the universe as one real all-compre- 
hensive Ens, which he would not call either finite or infinite, 


1 Xenophan. Fragm. 19, p. 60, ed. dmiy yap dud vdov eipiicarue 
; Cicero, Divinat. i. } & eis &y TavTé vee so fay tel aga 8 
3 Xenophanis nt. 34-35, v aiet 
85, ed. Harsten ; tel. Rhetoric. wdvry avedxdpevoy piav ais vow 
ii 75; Motaphys. A. 5, p. 966, . 19. torad’ opotay. 
enoph. Frag. 1 , Ale here a to be more con- 
OdAos dpg, obAos 82 voei, obd0s 347° yeniently co ed with icraé’, not 
axovet. Karsten construes it, p. 118) with 


Plutarch Doge ar peeheer: Prep. ov 
a 8; Laert. ix. 19. ‘It is fair to presume that these lines 
‘eaerent of the Silli are a reproduction of the sentiments of 
Sext. Empiric. Hypot. Pyrrh. i 3, Xenophanes, if not a literal transcript 
sect. 224. of his words. 
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either in motion or at rest.! Non-Ens he pronounced to be an 
absurdity—an inadmissible and unmeaning phrase. 

It was thus from Xenophanes that the doctrine of Pankosmism 
Scepticism - first obtained introduction into Greek philosophy, 
Shaner recognising nothing real except the universe as an 
complaintof indivisible and unchangeable whole. Such a creed 
philosophy was altogether at variance with common perception, 
factory. which apprehends the universe as a plurality of 
substances, distinguishable, divisible, changeable, &c. And 
Xenophanes could not represent his One and All, which excluded 
all change, to be the substratum out of which phenomenal variety 
was generated—as Water, Air, the Infinite, had been represented 
by the Ionic philosophers. The sense of this contradiction, 
without knowing how to resolve it, appears to have occasioned 
the mournful complaints of irremediable doubt and uncertainty, 
preserved as fragments from his poems. ‘No man (he exclaims) 
knows clearly about the Gods or the universe: even if he speak 
what is perfectly true, he himself does not know it to be true: 
all is matter of opinion.” ? 

Nevertheless while denying all real variety or division in the 
universe, Xenophanes did not deny the variety of human per- 
ceptions and beliefs. But he allowed them as facts belonging to 
man, not to the universe—as subjective or relative, not as ob- 
jective or absolute. He even promulgated opinions of his own 
respecting many of the physical and cosmological subjects treated 
by the Ionic philosophers. 

Without attempting to define the figure of the Earth, he con- 

sidered it to be of vast extent and of infinite depth ;$ 

hae sit including, in its interior cavities, prodigious reservoirs 
erlneetieeay both of fire and water. He thought that it had at one 
‘time been covered with water, in proof of which he 


1 Theophrastus ap. Simplikium in eidis, dui Oey re nai dooa héyw 
Aristotel. Physic. f. 6, Karsten, p. 106; wept wavTwy * 


Arist. Met. A. 5, p. 986, b. 21: Hevoddvns et yap naira wddtora Tuxoe TeTeACC- 
5¢ mpwros rovTwy a&wioas, 6 yap Iappe- pdvoy eiray, 

vibns rovrou Adyeras pabynris,—eis roy  avrds duios ovK olde* Sdxos 8° éwi 
dAov ovpavoy amoBArdpas 7d éy elvai dnac WAC TETURTAL. 

Tov Oedv. Compare the extract from the Silli 


2 Xenophan. Fragm. 14, p. 61, ed. of Timon in Sextus Empiricus—Pyrr- 
se uipobwouse noth STE Mather (vi is 2. 
Kal 7d wey ody Gadhes OUTis avynp yéver’ author, adv. ema 52. 
ove rts Eorae 3 Aristot. De Coelo, ii. 13. 
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noticed the numerous shells found inland and on mountain tops, 
together with the prints of various fish which he had observed 
in the quarries of Syracuse, in the island of Paros, and elsewhere. 
From these facts he inferred that the earth had once been covered 
with water, and even that it would again be so covered at some 
future time, to the destruction of animal and human life.’ He 
supposed that the sun, moon, and stars were condensations of 
vapours exhaled from the Earth, collected into clouds, and alter- 
nately inflamed and extinguished.? 

Parmenides, of Elea, followed up and gave celebrity to the 
Xenophanean hypothesis in a poem, of which the 
striking exordium is yet preserved. The two veins Parmenides 
of thought, which Xenophanes had recognised and the doctrine 
lamented his inability to reconcile, were proclaimed phanes— 
by Parmenides as a sort of inherent contradiction in 
the human. mind—Reason or Cogitation declaring one self-exist- 
way, Sense (together with the remembrances and anchange- 
comparisons of sense) suggesting a faith altogether able ex 
opposite. Dropping that controversy with the popular Non-Ens, an 
religion which had been raised by Xenophanes, Par- ccetenia 
menides spoke of many different Gods or Goddesses, 
and insisted on the universe as one, without regarding it as one 
God. He distinguished Truth from matter of Opinion.’ Truth 
was knowable only by pure mental contemplation or cogitation, 
the object of which was Ens or Being, the Real or Absolute: 
here the Cogitans and the Cogitatum were identical, one and the 
same.‘ Parmenides conceived Ens not simply as existent, but as 


3 Sen dar prot pe i p. 178, ed. | Compare Lucretius, v. 458. 
c atius, Eioa: wyn ” 
Arat , per rara foramina, terre 
ae 14 . Pheenom. ee a al Partibus erumpens primus se sustulit 


inference from the shells and ether 
prints of fishes is very remarkable for Ignifer et multos secum levis abstulit 
so early a period. Com Herodotus ignis . 
(ii. 12), who notices the fact, and draws Sic igitur tum se levis ac diffusilis ether 
the same inference, as to o Lower Egypt: Corpore concreto circumdatus undique 
also Plutarch, De Isid. res c. 40, flexit: .... 
p. 867; and Strabo i. . 49-50, from Hunc exordia sunt solis luneque se- 
whom we learn that the Lydian his- cata.” 
torian Xanthus had made the like ob- 3 Parm enides Frag. v. 29. 


servation, and also the like inference 

for himself. Straton of Lampsakus, : Parm. Frag. v. 40, ba-06. 
Eratosthenes, and Strabo himself, ap- 7) yao ard voety éoriv re Kai 
proved what thus said. T 


eiyvat. 
2 none hanes 161 ed. "AAAa od rHaS’ ad’ ob00 Siyotos 
Pp Frag. p. seq., x elit ad 
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self-existent, without beginning or end,! as extended, continuous, 
indivisible, and unchangeable. The Ens Parmenidenm comprised 
the two notions of Extension and Duration :? it was something 
Enduring and Extended ; Extension including both space, and 
matter so far forth as filling space. Neither the contrary of Ens 
(Non-Ens), nor anything intermediate between Ens and Non-Ens, 
could be conceived, or named, or reasoned about. Ens compre- 
hended all that was Real, without beginning or end, without 
parts or difference, without motion or change, perfect and uniform 
like a well-turned sphere.® 
In this subject Ens, with its few predicates, chiefly negative, 
consisted all that Parmenides called Truth. Everything else 
belonged to the region of Opinion, which embraced 
He recog- all that was phenomenal, relative, and transient: all 
nises a . : 
mof that involved a reference to man’s senses, apprehension, 
phenomenal 20d appreciation, all the indefinite diversity of ob- 
andrelative, served facts and inferences. Plurality, succession, 
& . ° ° oe 
change, motion, generation, destruction, division of 
parts, &c., belonged to this category. Parmenides did 
not deny that he and other men had perceptions and beliefs cor- 
responding to these terms, but he denied their application to the 
Ens or the self-existent. We are conscious of succession, but the 
self-existent has no succession: we perceive change of colour and 
other sensible qualities, and change of place or motion, but Ens 
neither changes nor moves. We talk of things generated or 
destroyed—things coming into being or going out of being—but 
this phrase can have no application to the self-existent Ens, which 
és always and cannot properly be called either past or future.* 


undd 0° e005 rodvmepoy Oddy xara der theor. Phil. der Griech., 8. 44) 
Tmvde BrdvOw, represents it as unextended : but this 
Veg aoxoroy oupa Kal nxjecoay view seems not reconcilable with the 
axouny remaining fragments. 
wat | saa el xptvas &¢ Adyw wodu- 3 Parm. Frag. v. 102. 
, Onvev edeyXov 4 Parmenid. Fr. v. 96. 
a euébey pnbevra. _ —— éwei 76 ye poip’ ies qoev 
Parm. Frag. v. 81. Oloy aximmrov reddOew re wavT Svop’ 
avrap axivnroy peydAwy év weipace eTvar, 
eOMay "Ooca Bporoi xardbevro, weworGdres elvar 


éoriv, avapxoy, dravorov, &C. . ’ ee ; ‘< 
Zeller (Die Philosophie der yiyver@ai re Kai SdAdvodau, elvai re nai 


Griech., i. p. 408, ed. 2) maintains,in | OVX, | : : 
my 0 inion’ justly, that the Ens Par- “at rémov addAdooay, bid Te xpda gavoy 
menideum is conceived by its author aysecBecy « 


as extended. Striimpell (Geschichte v. 75 :— 
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Nothing is really generated or destroyed, but only in appearance 
to us, or relatively to our apprehension.! In like manner we 
perceive plurality of objects, and divide objects into parts. But 
Ens is essentially One, and cannot be divided.2 Though you 
may divide a piece of matter you cannot divide the extension of 
which that matter forms part : you cannot (to use the expression 
of Hobbes) pull asunder the first mile from the second, or the 
first hour from the second. The milestone, or the striking of the 
clock, serve as marks to assist you in making a mental division, 
and in considering or describing one hour and one mile apart 
from the next. This, however, is your own act, relative to your- 
self: there is no real division of extension into miles, or of 
duration into hours. You may consider the same space or time 
as one or as many, according to your convenience: as one hour 
or as sixty minutes, as one mile or eight furlongs. . But all this 
is a process of your own mind and thoughts; another man may 
divide the same total in a way different from you. Your division 
noway modifies the reality without you, whatever that may be— 
the Extended and Enduring Ens—which remains still a con- 
tinuous one, undivided and unchanged. 

The Ens of Parmenides thus coincided mainly with that which 
(since Kant) has been called the Noumenon—the 
Thing in itself—the Absolute ; or rather with that ake 
which, by a frequent illusion, passes for the absolute Ee ortely 
—no notice being taken of the cogitant and believing apart from 
mind, as if cogitation and belief, cogitata and credita, [ayn 
would be had without it. By Ens was understood 


ei ye yévour’, ove €or’ 008? ei mére uédde. rq fuvexes wav éoriv: dv yap édvre 


éeveoOar wedacet. 
Tas yéveots ey awécBeora, xaidmioros Aristotel. Metaphys. A. 5, p. 986, b. 29, 
ACO pos. with the Scholia, and Physic. 1 2, 8. 


1 Aristotel. De Coelo, iii. 1. Ot wéy Simplikius Comm. in Physic. Aristot. 

ap avrav sdws aveidov yéverty Kat fapud Tennemann Geschichte der Phi- 

Yeopay- ovOey yap ovre yiyverOai pac los. b. i 8. 4, vol. i. p. 170) wdvra ydp 
Te 


ovre POeciper Oar vy évrev, 2AAA yor (Ilappevisyns) ra Svra, xald ovra, 
hévoy Soxetv Hucvy oloy ot rept a éoriv. chapter, in which 
MéArcooy cai Tappevisny, Tennemann gives an account of the 
2 Parm. Frag. v. 77. Eleatic philosophy, appears to me one 
OvSt Siaiperdv er, eel wav éoriv pada best and most instructive in his 
Gpovoy, 
ovdd Te Ti) WaAAOV TS Kev eipyor py Evve- 3‘**To make parts,—or to or 


xerGa, divide, Space or Time,—is no else 
ovdé re xetpdrepow’® way 8 mAdoy éoriy but to consider one and another within 
éévros ° the same: so that if any man divide 
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the remnant in his mind, after leaving out all that abstraction, as 
far as it had then been carried, could leave out. It was the mini- 
mum indispensable to the continuance of thought ; you cannot 
think (Parmenides says) without thinking of Something, and that 
Something Extended and Enduring. Though he and others talk 
of this Something as an Absolute (1.¢. apart from or independent 
of his own thinking mind), yet he also uses some juster language 
(rd yap avuro voeiy Eorww re Kai eiya), showing that it is really 
relative: that if the Cogitans implies a Cogitatum, the Cogitatum 
also implies no less its correlative Cogitans : and that though we 
may divide the two in words, we cannot divide them in fact. It 
is to be remarked that Parmenides distinguishes the Enduring or 
Continuous from the Transient or Successive, Duration from 
Succession (both of which are included in the meaning of the 
word Time), and that he considers Duration alone as belonging 
to Ens or the Absolute—to the region of Truth—setting it in 
opposition or antithesis to Succession, which he treats as relative 
and phenomenal. We have thus (with the Eleates) the first 
appearance of Ontology, the science of Being or Ens, in Grecian 
philosophy. Ens is everything, and everything is Ens, In the 
view of Parmenides, Ontology is not merely narrow, but in- 
capable of enlargement or application ; we shall find Plato and 
others trying to expand it into numerous imposing generalities.’ 


space or time, the diverse conceptions 
he has are more, by one, than the parts 
which he makes. For his first concep- 
tion is of that which is to be divided— 
then, of some Bol of it—and again of 
some other part of it: and so forwards 
as long as he goes in dividing. But it 
is to be noted, that here, by division, I 


though the parts of bodies from which 
we take our measure of the one—and 
the parts of motion, from which we 
take the measure of the other—may 
be interrupted or separated.”—Locke, 
Essay on the Human Understanding, 
book ii. ch. 15, 8. 11. 

In the Platonic Parmenides, p. 





do not mean the severing or pulling 
asunder of one space or time from 
another (for does any man think that 
one hemisphere may be se ted from 
the other hemisphere, or the first hour 
from the second 7), but diversity of con- 
sideration: so that division is not made 
by the operation of the hands, but of 
the mind.”—Hobbes, First Grounds of 
Philosophy, chap. vii. 5, vol. i. p. 96, 
ed. Molesworth. 

‘* Expansion and duration have this 
farther agreement, that though they 
are both considered by us as having 
parts, yet their parts are not separable 
one from another, not even in thought ; 


156 D., we find the remarkable concep- 
tion of what he calls rd éfaiduys, 
aromés tis dv¥o.s—a break in the con- 
tinuity of duration, an extra-temporal 
moment. 

1Leibnitz says, Réponse & M. 
Foucher, p. 117, ed. Erdmann, ‘‘ Com- 
ment seroit il possible qu’aucune chose 
existat, si l’étre méme, ipsum Esse, 
n’avoit l’existence? Mais bien au con- 
traire ne pourrait on pas dire avec 
beaucoup plus de raison, qu’il n’y a 
one lui qui existe véritablement, les 
tres particuliers n’ayant rien de per- 
manent? Semper generantur, et nun- 
quam sunt.” 
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Apart from Ontology, Parmenides reckons all as belonging to 
human opinions. These were derived from the 
observations of sense (which he especially excludes 
from Ontology) with the comparisons, inferences, Meg csy—, 
hypothesis, &c., founded thereupon: the phenomena variable. 
of Nature generally.1 He does not attempt (as Plato and 
Aristotle do after him) to make Ontology serve as a principle or 
beginning for anything beyond itself,? or as a premiss from which 
the knowledge of nature is to be deduced. He treats the two— 
Ontology and Phenomenology, to employ an Hegelian word—as 
radically disparate, and incapable of any legitimate union. Ens 
was essentially one and enduring : Nature was essentially multi- 
form, successive, ever changing and moving relative to the 
observer, and different to observers at different times and places. 
Parmenides approached the study of Nature from its own start- 


Parmeni- 
dean phenc- 
menology— 


1 Karsten observes that the Parme- 
nidean region of opinion comprised not 
merely the data of sense, but also the 
comparisons, eneralisations, and no- 
tions, derived from sense. 

** Aotaordy et vonrdy vocantur duo 
oe inter se diversa, quorum al- 

rum complectitur res externas et 

notionesque que ex his ducun- 

dal arate by Pe et & con- 

specta remotas,” &c. (Parm. 
p. 148-149). 

2 Marbach (Lebrbuch der Gesch. der 
Philos., s. 71, not. 8), after pointing out 
the rude philosophical expression of 
the Parmenidean verses, has some just 
remarks upon the double aspect of 
philosophy as there proclaimed, and 
upon the recognition by Parmenides of 

at which he calls the “illegitimate” 
vein = onaaty along with ‘the **legi- 


‘‘ Learn from me (says Parmenides) 
the opinions of mortals, brought to 
your ears in the deceitful arrangement 
of my words. This is not phi osophy 
(Marbach says): it is Physics. e 
pag er in modern times two per- 
fectly distinct ways of contemplating 
Nature: the P osophical and the 
physical Of these two, the second 

wells in plurality, the first in unity: 
the first teaches overs wing as infal- 
lible truth, the second as multiplicity 
of different opinions. We ought not to 
ask why Parmenides, while recognisin 
the ility of this second road o 


enquiry, nevertheless undertook to 
march in it,—any more than we can 
ask, Why does not modern philosophy 
render physics superfluous?” 

* The observation of Marbach is just 
and important, that the line of research 
which Parmenides treated as ap 
timate and deceitful, but which he 
nevertheless entered upon, is the ana- 
logon of modern Physics. Parmenides 


Fragm. (ne says) indicated most truly the con- 


rast and divergence between Ontology 

and Physics; but he ought to have 
gone farther, and shown how they 
could be reconciled and brought into 
harmony. This (Marbach affirms) was 
not evenattempted, much less achieved, 
by Parmenides: but it was afterwards 
attempted by Plato, and achieved by 
Aristotle. 

Marbach is right in saying that the 
reconciliation was attempted by Plato; 
but he is not right (I think) in saying 
that it was achieved by Aristotle—nor 
by any one since Aristotle. It is the 
merit of Parmenides to have brought 
out the two points of view as radically 

ct, and to have seen that the 
phenomenal world, if explained at all, 
must be explained upon general prin- 
ciples of its own, raised out of its own 
data of facts—not by means of an il- 
lusory Absolute and Real. The subse- 
ques hilosophers, in so far as they 
id and slurred over this distinction, 
appear to me to have 
than advanced. 


ed rather 
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ing point, the same as had been adopted by the Ionic philoso- 
phers—the data of sense, or certain agencies selected among 
them, and vaguely applied to explain the rest. Here he felt that 
he relinquished the full conviction, inseparable from his intellec- 
tual consciousness, with which he announced his few absolute 
truths respecting Ens and Non-Ens, and that he entered upon a 
process of mingled observation and conjecture, where there was 
great room for diversity of views between man and man. 

Yet though thus passing from Truth to Opinions, from full 
certainty to comparative and irremediable uncertainty,! Parme- 
nides does not consider all opinions as equally true or equally 
Parmenides U2true. He announces an opinion of his own—what 
recognises he thinks most probable or least improbable—respect- 
notruth,but ing the structure and constitution of the Kosmos, and 


ot probe he announces it without the least reference to his own 
phenomenal doctrines about Ens. He promises information re- 
oie specting Earth, Water, Air, and the heavenly bodies, 
physicaland how they work, and how they came to be what they 
eal nice: are.2 He recognises two elementary principles or be- - 
tures. ginnings, one contrary to the other, but both of them 
positive—Light, comprehending the Hot, the Light, and the 
Rare—Darkness, comprehending the Cold, the Heavy, and the 
Dense.? These two elements, each endued with active and vital 


properties, were brought into junction and commixture by the 


1 Parmen. Fr. v. 100. oe pon T jadamienty t y (erro- 
€y TG oi Tavw mirroy Adyow Hoe vénwa neous my sucemen - 
duds aAnGeins> Séfas 8° awd roid Bpo- hi Bracke: makes both on res 

relies ; shece 
pévOave, xéopov éuiv éxdwv amxaryhdy pare a te end chenee 


dxovw. the language is not very suitable. 
2 Parm. bye 182-142. Brucker, Hist. Philosoph., eet ii. 
3 Aristotle (Metaphys. A. 5, p. 987, lib. ii. ch. xi. tom. 1, p. 1152-3, about 


a. 1) represents Parmenides as assimi- Xenophanes:—‘“ Ex iis enim que apud 
lating one of his phenomenal principles Aristotelem ex ejus mente contra mo- 
ag Ens, and the other (Cold) to tum disputantur, i Xenophanem 
on- ere is nothing in the motts notionem aliam quam que m 
fra, ments of Parmenides to justify this physicis obtinet, sibi concepisse; et 
aypEored analogy. Heat as well as ad verum motum progressum & non- 
Cold belongs to Non-Ens, not to Ens, ente ad ens ejusque existentiam requi- 
in the Parmenidean doctrine. More- sivisse. Quo sensu notionis hujus 
over Cold or Dense is just as much a semel admisso, wed Goer (cum illud 
itive principle as Hot or Rare, in impossibile sit, ut ex nihilo flat ali- 

e view of Parmenides; it is the quid) universum esse immobile, adeo- 
female to the male (Parm. teen que et partes ejus non ita moveri, ut 
v. 129; comp. Karsten, p. 270). - ex statu nihili procederent ad statum 
stotle conceives Ontology as a sub- existentis. Quibus admissis, de rerum 
stratum for Phenomenology ; and his tamen mutationibus disserere poterat, 
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influence of a Dea Genitalis analogous to Aphrodité,! with her 
first-born son Eros, a personage borrowed from the Hesiodic 
Theogony. From hence sprang the other active forces of nature, 
personified under various names, and the various concentric 
circles or spheres of the Kosmos. Of those spheres, the outer- 
most was a solid wall of fire—* flammantia mcoenia mundi”— 
next under this the Aither, distributed into several circles of fire 
unequally bright and pure—then the circle called the Milky 
Way, which he regarded as composed of light or fire combined 
with denser materials—then the Sun and Moon, which were . 
condensations of fire from the Milky Way—lastly, the Earth, 
which he placed in the centre of the Kosmos.? He is said to 
have been the first who pronounced the earth to be spherical, and 
even distributed it into two or five zones. He regarded it as 
immovable, in consequence of its exact position in the centre. 
He considered the stars to be fed by exhalation from the Earth. 
Midway between the Earth and the outer flaming circle, he sup- 
posed that there dwelt a Goddess—Justice or Necessity—who 
regulated all the movements of the Kosmos, and maintained 
harmony between its different parts. He represented the human 


quas non alterationes, generationes, et It is impossible to make out with 


ne- 


extinctiones, rerum naturalium, sed 
modificationes, esse putabat : hoc no- 
mine indignas, eo quod rerum universi 
natura semper maneret immutabilis, 
soliusque materis sternum fiuentis 
culz varie inter se modificarentur. 

fc ratione si Eleaticos priores expli- 
cemus de motu disserentes, rationem 
facile dabimus, qui de rebus physicis 
disserere et phenomena naturalia ex- 
Boca t salvé ist&é hypothesi, potuerint. 
od tamen de iis negat Aristoteles, 
conceptum moths metaphysicum ad phy- 


2 See ospociall Take ‘weniskebl 

y the remar e pas- 

sage from Stobzeus, Eclog. Phys. i. 23. 

p. 482, cited in Karsten, Frag. Parm. 
241, and Cicero, De Natur. Deor, 
11, s. 28, with the Commentary of 

Krische, Forschungen auf dem Gebiete 

der alten Philosophie, viii. p. 98, seqq. 


any clearness the Kosmos and its 
ration as conceived by Purmenides. 
We cannot attain more than a general 
approximation to it. . 
Laert. ix. 21, viii. 48; 
. 93 (on the authority o 
Poseidonius). Plutarch (Placit. Philos. 
iii. 11) and others ascribe to Parmenides 
the recognition not of five zones, but 
only of two. If it be true that Parme- 
nides held this opinion about the figure 
of the earth, the fact is honourable to 
his acateness ; for Leukippus, Anaxa- 
goras, Archelaus, Diogenes the Apol- 
oniate, and Demokritus, all thought 
the earth to be a flat, round surface, 
like a dish or a drum: Plato speaks 
about it in so confused a manner that 
his opinion cannot be made out: and 
Aristotle was the first who both affirm- 
ed and proved it to be spherical. The 
ete had been propounded by some 
philosophers earlier than Anaxagoras, 
who controverted it. See the disserta- 
tion of L. Oettinger, Die Vorstellun- 
gen der Griechen tiber die Erde als 
ay elskérper, Freiburg, 1850, p. 42- 
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race as having been brought into existence by the power of the 
sun,! and he seems to have gone into some detail respecting 
animal procreation, especially in reference to the birth of male 
and female offspring. He supposed that the human mind, as 
well as the human body, was compounded of a méxture of the 
two elemental influences, diffused throughout all Nature: that 
like was perceived and known by like: that thought and sensa- 
tion were alike dependent upon the body, and upon the propor- 
tions of its elemental composition: that a certain limited 
knowledge was possessed by every object in Nature, animate or 
inanimate.? 

Before we pass from Parmenides to his pupil and successor 
Zeno, who developed the negative and dialectic side of the Eleatic 
doctrine, it will be convenient to notice various other theories of 
the same century: first among them that of Herakleitus, who 
forms as it were the contrast and antithesis to Xenophanes and 
Parmenides. 

Herakleitus of Ephesus, known throughout antiquity by the 

denomination of the Obscure, comes certainly after 

Horakleitus Pythagoras and Xenophanes and apparently before 
sid ia hs Parmenides, Of the two first he made special men- 
metaphors, tion, in one of the sentences, alike brief and contemp- 
confident ~~ tuous, which have been preserved from his lost 
byes aired treatise :—“ Much learning does not teach reason : 
' otherwise it would have taught Hesiod and Pythago- 

ras, Xenophanes and Hekatzus.” In another passage Herakleitus 
spoke of the “extensive knowledge, cleverness, and wicked arts”. 
of Pythagoras. He declared that Homer as well as Archilochus 
deserved to be scourged and expelled from the public festivals. 
His thoughts were all embodied in one single treatise, which he 
is said to have deposited in the temple of the Ephesian Artemis. 
It was composed in a style most perplexing and difficult to 
understand, full of metaphor, symbolical illustration, and anti- 


1 Diogen. Laert. ix. 22. Exety Tiva yoworr. 
2 Parmen. Frag. v. 145; Theophras- 3 Diogen. L. ix. L THoAupadin véov 
tus, De Sensu, Karsten, pp. 268, 270. ov diddaoxe.* ‘Hoiodov yap av edidate 
Parmenides (according to Theo- xai Mv@ayépny, abris re Revoddvea nat 
poe) thought that the dead body, ‘Exaratov, be. Ib. viii. 1,6. Wv@aydpns 
ving lost its fiery element, had no Myncdpxov icropiny noxnoev avOporwv 
percepeon of light, or heat, or sound; jsdAcora wévrTwy, Kat éxAetdpevos TavTas 
ut that it had perception of darkness, as papas exoingey ewitod copinv, 
cold, and silence—xai SAws 82 ray 7d dv wodupadley, KOKOTEXViNV. 
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thesis: but this very circumstance imparted to it an air of 
poetical impressiveness and oracular profundity.’ It exercised a 
powerful influence on the speculative minds of Greece, both in 
the Platonic age and subsequently : the Stoics especially both 
commented on it largely (though with many dissentient opinions 
among the commentators), and borrowed with partial modifica- 
tions much of its doctrine.* 

The expositors followed by Lucretius and Cicero conceived 
Herakleitus as having proclaimed Fire to be the 
universal and all-pervading element of nature ;3 as Doctrine of | 
Thales had recognised water, and Anaximenes air. —perpetual 
This interpretation was countenanced by some strik- ater il 
ing passages of Herakleitus: but when we put pa etnd 
together all that remains from him, it appears that thing flows, 
his main doctrine was not physical, but metaphysical =e 
or ontological: that the want of adequate general [ransition of 
terms induced him to clothe it in a multitude of ments into 
symbolical illustrations, among which fire was only eater 
one, though the most prominent and most significant.* 8nd for- 
Xenophanes and the Eleates had recognised, as the only 
objective reality, One extended Substance or absolute Ens, per- 
petual, infinite, indeterminate, incapable of change or modifica- 
tion. They denied the objective reality of motion, change, gene- 
ration, and destruction—considering all these to be purely 


relative and phenomenal. Herakleitus on the contrary denied 


1 Diogen. Laert. ix. 14. Theo- 
hrastus conceived that Herakleitus 
left the work unfinished, from 
eccentricity of temperament (v7d pe- 
AayxoAias). Of him, as of various 
others, it was imagined by some that 
his obscurity was intentional (Cicero, 
Nat. Deor. i. 26, 74, De Finib. 2, ae The 
words of Lucretius about Herakleitus 
are remarkable (i. 641) :-— 
Clarus ob obscuram linguam magis 
inter inanes 
Quamde graves inter Greecos qui vera 
requirunt : 
Omnia enim stolidi magis admirantur 
amantque 
Inversis que sub verbis latitantia 
cernunt. 


Even Aristotle complains of the diffi- 
culty of understanding Herakleitus, 


and even of determining the proper 
punctuation (Rhetoric, iii. 5). 

2 Cicero, Nat. Deor., iii. 14, 35. 

3To some it appeared that Hera- 
kleitus hardly distinguished Fire from 
Air. Aristotel. De Anima, i. 2; Sext. 
Empiric. adv. Mathemat. vii. 127-129, 


ix. 360. 

4 Zeller’s account of the philosophy 
of Herakleitus in the second edition 
of his Philosophie der Griechen, vol. i. 
p. 450-496, is instructive. Marbach 
also is useful (Gesch. der Phil. s. 46-49) ; 
and his ieee ian) exposition of Hera- — 
kleitus is further developed by Ferdi- 
nand Lassalle (Die Philosophie Hera- 
kleitos des Dunklen, published 18658). 
This last work is very copious and 
elaborate, throwing great light upon a 
set a essentially obscure and diffi- 
cult. 
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everything in the nature of a permanent and perpetual substra-~ 
tum : he laid down nothing as permanent and perpetual except 
the process of change—the alternate sequence of generation and 
destruction, without beginning or end—generation and destruc- 
tion being in fact coincident or identical, two sides of the same 
process, since the generation of one particular state was the 
destruction of its antecedent contrary. All reality consisted in 
the succession and transition, the coming and going, of these 
finite and particular states : what he conceived as the infinite and 
universal, was the continuous process of transition from one 
finite state to the next—the perpetual work of destruction and 
generation combined, which terminated one finite state in order 
to make room for a new and contrary state. 

This endless process of transition, or ever-repeated act of 
generation and destruction in one, was represented by 


metaphors *» Herakleitus under a variety of metaphors and sym- 
enas” bols—fire consuming its own fuel—a stream of water 
ing’ pigaity: always flowing—opposite currents meeting and com- 
eneral bating each other—the way from above downwards, 


and the way from below upwards, one and the same— 
war, contest, penal destiny or retributive justice, the law or 
decree of Zeus realising each finite condition of things and then 
destroying its own reality to make place for its contrary and 
successor. Particulars are successively generated and destroyed, 
none of them ever arriving at permanent existence:' the uni- 
versal process of generation and destruction alone continues, 
There is no Esse, but a perpetual Fieri: a transition from Esse 
to Non-Esse, from Non-Esse to Esse, with an intermediate tem- 
porary halt between them : a ceaseless meeting and confluence of 
the stream of generation with the opposite stream of destruction : 
a rapid and instant succession, or rather coincidence and coal- 


Kratylus, p. 402, and cyvdpmevoy aUTHS, T@ pndérore 
Thentat” p 152, 153. Ajye pnd" toracda Thy pereany, GAd’ 
Plutarch, De Ec apud Delphos, c.18, aro omépparos aei perafdd\Aovoay—ras 


mpwTas Pbeipovcay yevdoes xai nAcciag 


. 892. Toran yap ov éoriy éuBivas 
Tais émcyvyvomévats. 


is Te avTp Kad’ “HpdxAecrov, ovde 





Ovnrns ovaias dis GparGar Kara, or 
GAd’ ofvmmre Kat Taxe HeraBoAns 

wot Kai mdaAw ouvayer, paddov “32 
ovde wddcv ovdetarepoy, aAXr 
Gua cuviorarar Kat awrodci- 
wet, mpdcerat cai decor. “Obev 
ovS’ eis rd elvar wepaiver Td 


Clemens Alex. Strom. v. 14, p. 711, 
Kéopov wov aurov amdvrwy oure 7S 
Oewy our" avOpwrwy eroinoer : aA’ tw 
aet Kai éoras wUp aeilwov, amrrdéuevor 
wérpa. Kai arooBevyimevoy wérpa. Com- 
pare also Eusebius, Prepar. Evang. 
xiv. 8,8; Diogen. L. ix. 8 
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escence, of contraries. Living and dead, waking and sleeping, 
light and dark, come into one or come round into each other: 
everything twists round into its contrary: everything both is 
and is not.} 

The universal law, destiny, or divine working (according to 
Herakleitus), consists in this incessant process of Nothing 
generation and destruction, this alternation of con- Seco thie 
traries. To carry out such law fully, each of the law of pro- 
particular manifestations ought to appear and pass Ctication of 
away instantaneously—to have no duration of its contraries— 
own, but to be supplanted by its contrary at once. mutative 
And this happens to a great degree, even in cases 2 
where it does not appear to happen : the river appears me a. Le 
unchanged, though the water which we touched a the most 
short time ago has flowed away :? we and all around Patt: 80 far 
us are in rapid movement, though we appear station- it isa sin 
ary: the apparent sameness and fixity is thus a order of 
delusion. But Herakleitus does not seem to have Nature. 
thought that his absolute universal force was omnipotent, or 
accurately carried out in respect to all particulars. Some 
positive and particular manifestations, when once brought to 
pass, had a certain measure of fixity, maintaining themselves for 
more or less time before they were destroyed. There was a 
difference between one particular and another, in this respect of 
comparative durability : one was more durable, another less. 
But according to the universal law or destiny, each particular 
ought simply to make its appearance, then to be supplanted and 
re-absorbed ; so that the time during which it continued on the 
scene was, as it were, an unjust usurpation, obtained by en- 

1 Tou abana p. 242 E. Asadepé- * ov, GAA mdvra Kai dei, GAA Aav- 
ee Ptotarch, Secint ad Apollonium which words doub less "refer ‘to Tera 
c. 10, p. 106. [dre yap ev nuiv adrots Kleitus. See Preller, Hist. Phil. Grec. 
aux cory 6 Bdvaros; cal } Gyow ‘Hpd- Rom. 8. 47. 
kMaros, TavTd 7 Eve Gav Kai reOunxds, 3 Lassalle, Philosophie des Hera- 
Kai Td é€ypyryopds Kai 7d xadeddov, nat kleitos, vol. pe 54,55. ‘‘ Andrerseits 


weov Kai ynpaidv: rade yap perarerévra bieten die hen Existenzen gra- 


éxeivd. €or, xaxetva mad peramecdvra duelle oder Mass-Unterschiede dar, je 


qTavTa. nachdem in ihnen das Moment des 

Pseudo-Origenes, Refut. Her. ix. 10, festen Seins iiber die Unruhe des 
Werdens vorwiegt oder nicht; und 
diese Graduation wird also zugleich 
den Leitfaden zur Classification der 
vessoniedenen Existenz-formen  bil- 
en.” 


‘O Beds nudpn, evppdrm—xetnwv, Oépos— 
woAeLos, eipyyn—Kopos, Atnos, KC. 

3 Aristot. De Ccelo, iii. 1, p. 298, b. 
80; Physic. viii. 3, p. 258, b. 9. acti 
Ties xiveco@a. TaY OVTWY OV Ta Ley Ta 
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croaching on the equal right of the next comer, and by sus- 
pending the negative agency of the universal. Hence arises an 
antithesis or hostility between the universal law or process on 
one side, and the persistence of particular states on the other. 
The universal law or process is generative and destructive, 
positive and negative, both in one: but the particular realities in 
which it manifests itself are all positive, each succeeding to its 
antecedent, and each striving to maintain itself against the 
negativity or destructive interference of the universal process. 
Each particular reality represented rest and fixity: each held 
ground as long as it could against the pressure of the cosmical 
force, essentially moving, destroying, and renovating. Hera- 
kleitus condemns such pretensions of particular states to. separate 
stability, inasmuch as it keeps back the legitimate action of the 

universal force, in the work of destruction and renovation. 
The theory of Herakleitus thus recognised no permanent sub- 
stratum, or Ens, either material or immaterial—no 


ropes b category either of substance or quality—but only a 
Which Here” ceaseless principle of movement or change, generation 
bolized and destruction, position and negation, immediately 
alg os succeeding, or coinciding with each other.! It is this 
peabibey cg principle or everlasting force which he denotes under 


so many illustrative phrases—“the common (rd Evvdy), 





1 Aristot. De Ceelo, iii 1, p. 298, 
b. 30. Ot 5€ ra pév GAdAa wavra yi- 
verOai ré hace Kat pety, elvaz 5& mayiws 
ovdév, év bé re pdovov vropéverr, e€ od 
TavTa TavTa petacxnparigerOa, médpu- 
Kev* Omep coixaccy BovAerOat A¢yecy GAAOL 
Te TodAot Kai Ee pemgpete 0 °Edéocos. 
See the explanation given of this pas- 
sage by Lassalle, vol. ii. p. 21, 39, 40, 
founded on the comment of Simplikius. 
He explains it as an universal law or 
ideal force—die reine Idee des Werdens 
selbst (p. oe and ‘‘eine unsinnliche Po- 
tenz” (p. 25). Yet, in i. p. 55 of his ela- 
borate exposition, he does indeed say, 
about the theory of Herakleitus, ‘‘ Hier 
sind zum erstenmale die sinnlichen Be- 
stimmtheiten zu bloss verschiedenen 
und absolut in einander iibergehenden 
Formen eines identischen, en zu 
Grunde liegenden, Substrats herab- 
gesetzt ”. ut this last expression 
appears to me to contradict the 
whole tenor and peculiarity of Las- 
salle’s own explanation of the He- 


rakleitean theory. He insists almost 


in eve @ (compare ii. p. 156) that 


‘* das emeine” of Heraklei is 
‘‘reines Werden ; reiner, steter, erzeu- 
gender, Prozess”. This process cannot 


with any propriety be called a sudb- 
stratum, and Herakleitus admitted no 
other. In thus rejecting any substra- 
tum he stood alone. Lassalle has been 
careful in showing that Fire was not 
understood by Herakleitus as a sub- 
stratum (as water by Thales), but as a 
symbol for the universal force or law. 
In the theory of Herakleitus no sub- 
stratum was recognised—no rdéée 7 Or 
ovoia—in the same way as Aristotle 
observes about rd dmrepov (Physic. iii. 
6, a 22-31) wore rd dmepov ov See 
AapBdvery ws réde Tt, olov dvOpwrov 

Oixiay, GAA’ ws H Hepa Adyerar Kai 
0 ayav, ols ro elvan ob X ws OVgia 
Tes yéyovev, GAA’ aeit ev ye- 
véoet  POopg, ei Kai wemepa- 
opévov, AAA’ aei ye Erepov Kai 
erepovw 


St 
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the universal, the all-comprehensive (rd mepiéxov), the governing, 
the divine, the name or reason of Zeus, fire, the current of oppo- 
sites, strife or war, destiny, justice, equitable measure, Time or 
the Succeeding,” &c. The most emphatic way in which this 
theory could be presented was, as embodied, in the coincidence 
or co-affirmation of contraries. Many of the dicta cited and 
preserved out of Herakleitus are of this paradoxical tenor.} 
Other dicta simply affirm perpetual flow, change, or transition, 
without express allusion to contraries: which latter, however, 
though not expressed, must be understood, since change was con- 
ceived as a change from one contrary to the other. In the Hera- 
kleitean idea, contrary forces come simultaneously into action: 
destruction and generation always take effect together: there is 
no negative without a positive, nor positive without a negative.® 
Such was the metaphysical or logical foundation of the philo- 
sophy of Herakleitus: the idea of an eternal process 
of change, manifesting itself in the perpetual destruc- Vaterin- - 
tion and renovation of particular realities, but having between 
itself no reality apart from these particulars, and ex- rn an : 
isting only in them as an immanent principle or con- 
dition. This principle, from the want of appropriate abstract 
terms, he expressed in a variety of symbolical and metaphorical 


1 Aristotle or Pseudo-Aristotle, De following verses in the vrapmente of 


Mundo, c. 5, p. 396, b. 20. Tavrd 5¢ Parmenides refer to Herakleitus : 
cove iv Kat 7) apd Te oKorevp ols rd méAecy Te Kat OvK elvas TaUToY Vvevé- 
prorat 


Aeydpevor ‘Hpaxdere: “ ovvapecas otra 


re ob xi epehe ae fects hapa Kov tavrov, mavrwv 8 marivrpordés éore 
? 9 
r v éy nai tt évds wayra.” Hera- xédevOos. 


clid. Allegor. ap. Schleiermacher (He- 
rakleitos, p. 529), rorapois rots avrots 
€uBaivopev Te at oun éuBaivomer, eipev 
Te wai ovx eizéy: Plato, Sophist. p. 
242, E., Scahepdpevov aet ~uudhépera : 

istotle, Metaphys. iff. 7, p. 1012, b. 24, 
€ocxe 8° 6 prev ‘“Hpaxdeirou Adyos, Aéywr 
mavra elva: xai uy elvo, Gravta adnOy 
wovetv: Aristot. Topic. viii. 5, p. 155, b., 
oloy ayabdv xat xaxdy elvar ravrdv, 
xaBamwep ‘HpdxAerés dyno: also Ari- 
stot. Physic. i. 2, p. 185, b Compare 
the various Herakleitean phrases cited 
in Pseudo-Origen. Refut. Heres. 
Fragm. ix. 10; also Krische, For- 
schungen auf dem Gebiete der alten 
Philosophie, vol. i. p. 370-468. 

Bernays and Lassalle (vol. i. p. 81) 
contend, on reasonable grounds (t oven 
in opposition to Zeller, p. 495), that the 


The commentary of Alexander Aphro- 
dis. on the Metaphysica says, ‘‘ Hera- 
clitus ergo cum diceret omnem rem 
esse et non esse et opposita simul con- 
sistere, contradictionem veram simul 
esse statuebat, et omnia dicebat esse 
vera’ (Lassalle, p. 83). 

One of the metaphors by which 
Herakleitus illustrated his theory of 
opposite and co-existent forces, was the 
pulling and pushing of two sawyers 
with the same saw. See Bernays, He- 
raclitea, part i. p. 16; Bonn, 1848. 

2 Aristot. Physic. viii. 8, p. 2538, b. 
80, eis rovvaryriov ag » adAotwors : 
also iii. 5, p. 206, & 8, wavra yap meras 


’ ? 


BadAe é€ evarriov eis évavriov, olov éx 


Oepmod eis ody. 
wt assale, Herakleitos, vol. i. p. 
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phrases, among which Fire stood prominent.! But though Fire 
was thus often used to denote the principle or ideal process itself, 
the same word was also employed to denote that one of the ele- 
ments which formed the most immediate manifestation of the 
principle. In this latter sense, Fire was the first stage of in- 
cipient reality: the second stage was water, the third earth. 
This progression, fire, water, earth, was in Herakleitean language 
“the road downwards,” which was the same as “the road up- 
wards,” from earth to water and again to fire. The death of fire 
was its transition into water: that of water was its transition 
partly into earth, partly into flame. As fire was the type of 
extreme mobility, perpetual generation and destruction—so earth 
was the type of fixed and stationary existence, resisting move- 
ment or change as much as possible.2 Water was intermediate 
between the two. 
Herakleitus conceived the sun and stars, not as solid bodies, 
but as meteoric aggregations perpetually dissipated 
Ran and |. and perpetually renewed or fed, by exhalation upward 
solid bodies, from the water and earth. The sun became extin- 
ut meteoric i : i : 
agerena: guished and rekindled in suitable measure and propor- 
patedand ion, under the watch of the Erinnyes, the satellites 
Eclipses — of Justice. These celestial lights were contained in 
éxmipwors, troughs, the open side of which was turned towards 
or destruc our vision. In case of eclipses the trough waa for the 
pcemee by time reversed, so that the dark side was turned to- 
wards us; and the different phases of the moon were 
occasioned by the gradual turning round of the trough in which 


sles passage cited from 2 Diogen. Laert. i ae Clemens 
peas? A Nye y Lassailo (vol. i. Alexand. Strom. v. 14, p. vi 2, 
287) ustra characteristic p, 624. mere Tporal sParor Gerace 
of fire ; ‘the flame of a lamp appears rare be yi» 
to continue the same, but it tov ele A all cay explanation ar 
a succession of particles, aa f e curious 7 pers mpnorip is 
of which takes fire and is extinguished by Lassalle rakl. vol. ii. p. 90). 


in the same instant:—aomep 1d émi Seo ae andbuch der Gr. Philos. 
Tis Opvaddibos wip TE wey Soxety at sect, 164), and Plutarch (Da 
T) avTd daiverar—rd yap cuvexes dat Prime Frito, c. ‘tr, ae oF F.). 

Tis Kujocews abidonacroy avTd Kai by Hera- 
yveoudvoy mpds davTd deixvvor—ry de kleitus, oe is sieuiy “marked out 
adnOeiqg mavrore aiTd dauvrd & é- or preserved, between the ideal jire or 
Mevoy, ovdérore TO avTd wéver—y yap universal process, and the elementary 
éfedxvobeioa Sea THs Oepudrnros tapas fire or first stage towards realisation, 
Smot re efeproyaOn wai eis is brought out by Lassalle (Herakleitos, 
es éxxavdetoa pererory- VOL. ii, p. 25-29). 

Ns 
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her light was contained. Of the phenomena of thunder and 
lightning also, Herakleitus offered some explanation, referring 
them to aggregations and conflagrations of the clouds, and violent 
currents of winds.1 Another hypothesis was often ascribed to 
Herakleitus, and was really embraced by several of the Stoics in 
later times—that there would come a time when all existing 
things would be destroyed by fire (éxmipwors), and afterwards 
again brought into reality in a fresh series of changes. But this 
hypothesis appears to have been conceived by him metaphysically 
rather than physically. Fire was not intended to designate the 
physical process of combustion, but was a symbolical phrase for 
the universal process ; the perpetual agency of conjoint destruc- 
tion and renovation, manifesting itself in the putting forth and 
re-absorption of particulars, and having no other reality except 
as immanent in these particulars.2 The determinate Kosmos of 
the present moment is perpetually destroyed, passing into fire or 
the indeterminate : it is perpetually renovated or passes out of 
fire into water, earth—out of the indeterminate, into the various 
determinate modifications. At the same time, though Heraklei- 
tus seems to have mainly employed these symbols for the purpose 
of signifying or typifying a metaphysical conception, yet there 
was no clear apprehension, even in his own mind, of this gene- 
rality, apart from all symbols: so that the illustration came to 
count as a physical fact by itself, and has been so understood by 
many.* The line between what he meant as the ideal or meta- 
physical process, and the elementary or physical process, is not 
easy to draw, in the fragments which now remain. 


Com about the obscure and 
debated meaning of the Herakleitean 
; ; éxmipwors, Schleiermacher, Heraklei- 
Plutarch, De Isid. et » tos, p. 103; Zeller, Philos. der Griech. 

. 370, E. ; Diogen. L. ; - vol. 1. p. 477-479. 
fareh Placit. Philos. ii. 17-22-24-28, The word d:axdounors stands as the 


1 Aristot. Meteorol. ii. e. p. 855, a. 
Plato, Republ. vi. p. 498, c. 11; Plu- 
tarch, De Erxilio, c. 604 


p. 889-891; Stobens, Eclog. Phys. i. 


p. 594. 

About the doctrine of the Stoics, 
built in part vase this of Herakleitus, 
see Cicero, N . Deor. ii. 46; Seneca, 
Queest. Natur. ii 5, vi. 16. 

2 Aristot. or Pseudo-Aristot., De 
Mundo, é« wdvrev é&y cai é& evds 
wayra. 

3 See Lassalle, Herakleitos, vol. ii. 
8. 26-27, p. 182-258. 


antithesis (in the language of Hera- 
kleitus) to éxrvpwors. A e from 
Philo Judeus is cited by @ 
illustrating the Herakleitean move- 
ment from ideal unity into totality 
of sensible particulars, forwards and 
backwards—é 6@ yovoppviis (Adyos) éx 
xéouov TavTa Kal eis Kécpov avaywr, 
Umd Oeod 58 pnbev oidpevos, ‘Hpaxdre- 
teiov 8déys ératpos, xépov Kal xpnouo- 
ovmmy, xat éy 76 way Kal wavra aor 


1—3 
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The like blending of metaphysics and physics—of the abstract 
and notional with the concrete and sensible—is to be 


His doc- 

trines 7 found in the statements remaining from Herakleitus 
bacan aout respecting the human soul and human knowledge. 
ise The human soul, according to him, was an effluence or 
All wisdom outlying portion of the Universal 1—the fire—the per- 
the Univer. petual movement or life of things. As such, its 
scr Re pero nature was to be ever in movement: but it was im- 
Reason is  prisoned and obstructed by the body, which repre- 
Ww 68s, 


sented the stationary, the fixed, the particular—that 
which resisted the universal force of change. So long as a man 
lived, his soul or mind, though thus confined, participated more 
or less in the universal movement: but when he died, his body 
ceased to participate in it, and became therefore vile, “fit only to 
be cast out like dung”. Every man, individually considered, 
was irrational ;? reason belonged only to the universal or the 
whole, with which the mind of each living man was in conjunc- 
tion, renewing itself by perpetual absorption, inspiration or in- 
halation, vaporous transition, impressions through the senses and 
the pores, &c. During sleep, since all the media of communica- 
tion, except only those through respiration, were suspended, the 
mind became stupefied and destitute of memory. Like coals 
when the fire is withdrawn, it lost its heat and tended towards 
extinction. On waking, it recovered its full communication with 
the great source of intelligence without—the universal all-com- 
prehensive process of life and movement. Still, though this was 


Kat gpevnpes—rovroy 5n tov OGetoy 
Adyov, Kab’ ‘Hpdxderov, be’ avarvons 
omdcavres voepot y.vdueda, cai ev pev 
Umvows AnOator, xara Se éyeporw wadcv 
€udpoves. év yap rots Umvots “LucdyTwY 
Tav aig@nrixav mépwv xwpicerac THs 
mpos 7d weptéxov oupduias Oo ev HuLy 
vous, fons TMS KaTa avarvony Apoc- 
dicews cwlouévns oloved Tivos picns, 
Kenora re amoBddAe jv eadispor 
elye pynnovuchy Sivauiv. ev Se éypryo- 
py a warty dca Trav aigOyriKey mépwr 


ciodywv—where xdépos and xpyopoov 
are used to illustrate the same id 
antithesis as Svaxécunors and éexmipwors 
e, vol. i. p. 232 

1 Sext. Empiric. adv. Mathem. vii. 
180. % ém~evwOeioa rots nuerépors ow- 
pac Axo TOU meptéxovTos jLOtpa. 

Plutarch, Sympos., p. 644. 
xompiwv ay a 

lutarch, Placit. Philos. i. 28, p. 884. 

‘HpdxAevros ypeuiay Kat ordoww ex Twv 
dAwY avyipe.* eori yap TOUTO TWY VeKpwY. 


vexves 





2See Schleiermacher, Herakleitos, 
p. 522; Sext. Empir. adv. Mathem. 
vili. 286 


3 The e of Sextus Empiricus 
(adv. Mathem. vii. 127-134) is curious 
and instructive about Herakleitus. 

"Apéoxe. yap te vou (Heraklei- 
tus) ro wepi¢xov Huds Aoyixdy te dv 


woorep 5a rivav Ovpidwy mpoxipas nat 

S weptexovTe cusBddAwy Aoyixyny év- 
Sveraz Sivayury. Then follows the 
simile about coals brought near to, or 
removed away from, the fire. 

The Stoic version of this Heraklei- 
tean doctrine, is to be seen in Marcus 
Antoninus, 54. Myxére pdvoy 
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the one and only source of intelligence open to all waking men, 
the greater number of men could neither discern it for them- 
selves, nor understand it without difficulty even when pointed 
out tothem. Though awake, they were not less unconscious or 
forgetful of the process going on around them, than if they had 
been asleep.! The eyes and ears of men with barbarous or stupid 
souls, gave them false information.2 They went wrong by fol- 
lowing their own individual impression or judgment: they lived 
as if reason or intelligence belonged to each man individually. 
But the only way to attain truth was, to abjure all separate 
reason, and to follow the common or universal reason. Each 
man’s mind must become identified and familiar with that com- 
mon process which directed and transformed the whole: in so 
far as he did this, he attained truth: whenever he followed any 
private or.separate judgment of his own, he fell into error? The 
highest pitch of this severance of the individual judgment was 
seen during sleep, at which time each man left the common world 
to retire into a world of his own.‘ 

By this denunciation of the mischief of private judgment, 
Herakleitus did not mean to say that a man ought to By univer- 
think like his neighbours or like the public. In his 5! 


Reason, 
; ; : he did not 
view the public were wrong, collectively as well as mean the 


1 Sextus Empiricus (adv. Math. vii. 
182) here cites the first words of the 


TvumTvety TH wepréxovre aépe, 


GAN’ non cai guudpovety TH Te- 
préxovrTre wavrTra voepw. Ov yap 

vy n voepa Svvaucs mavTy xnéxuras 
cat Scarehoirnxe te onda Bovdropéry, 
nrep % Sepuons Te avanvevoa dsuva- 


the Stoics, who took up the doc- 
trine of Herakleitus with farther ab- 
straction and analysis, distinguished 
and named se tely matters which 
he conceived in one and named to- 
gether—the physical inhalation of air 
—the metaphysical supposed influx 
of intelligence—inspiration in its 
literal and metaphorical senses. The 
word ro iad as he conceives it, 
seems to denote, not any distinct or 
fixed local region, but the rotatory 
movement or circulation of the ele- 
ments, fire, water, earth, reverting back 
into each other. Lassalle, vol. ii. p. 119- 
120; which transition also is denoted 
by the word ava@vuuiacrs in the Hera- 
eitean sense—cited from Heraklei- 
tus by Aristotle. De Animé, i. 2, 16. 


treatise of Herakleitus (compare also 
Aristotle, Rhet. iii. 5). Adyou rovde 
edvros agvvero yiyvovras avOpwror Kat 
mpdcdev  axovoat Kat axovoavres TO 
mpwrov:'—rovs 88 aAdrouvs avOpurrous 
AavOdve. Oxdca eyepOévres mrovovouy 
Sxworep Oxdaa evSorres emcAavOavorrat. 

2 Sext. Empiric. ib. vii. 126, a cita- 
tion from Herakleitus. 

3 Sext. Emp. ib. vii. 183 (the words 
of Herakleitus) d:0 Se ermer@art To 
Evv@s—rod Adyou Sé édvros fvvoi, 
Gwovow ot modAot ws idiav éxovres 
ppdvncev - n 68 éorev ovx GAdAo Te 
aAA éffynors TOD rpdTOoV THS 
Tov wavTos Scocxyocews: 56 Kad’ 
& Te dv avTOU THs MYALNS KOLYWHHTWLEY, 
GAnBevouev, & 5 ay tdidowpev, Pev- 
d6pu08a. 

4 Plutarch, De Superstit. c. 3, p. 166, 
C. See also the passage in Cle- 
mens Alexandr. Strom. iv. 22, about 
the comparison of sleep to death by 
Herakleitus. ' 
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Reason of individually. The universal reason to which he made 
most men as 


it is,butasit appeal, was not the reason of most men as it actually 
ought to be. is, but that which, in his theory, ought to be their 
reason :! that which formed the perpetual and governing process 
throughout all nature, though most men neither recognised nor 
attended to it, but turned away from it in different directions 
equally wrong. No man was truly possessed of reason, unless 
his individual mind understood the general scheme of the 
universe, and moved in full sympathy with its perpetual move- 
ment and alternation or unity of contraries.2 The universal 
process contained in itself a sum-total of particular contraries 
which were successively produced and destroyed : to know the 
universal was to know these contraries in one, and to recognise 
them as transient, but correlative and inseparable, manifestations, 
each implying the other—not as having each a separate reality 
and each excluding its contrary. In so far as a man’s mind 
maintained its kindred nature and perpetual conjoint movement 
with the universal, he acquired true knowledge ; but the indi- 
vidualising influences arising from the body usually overpowered 
this kindred with the universal, and obstructed the continuity of 
this movement, so that most persons became plunged in error and 
illusion. 


339, describing the Herakleitean doc- 


1Sextus Empiricus misinterprets 
trine, da rovro ex mis avabupiacews 


the Herakleitean theory when he re- 


presents it (vii. 134) as laying down 
—Ta Koy gavdpeva, mora, ws av 
TP KOWD Kpivdmeva Adyp, Ta 5¢ Kar’ 
lay exaory, Wevdy. erakleitus de- 
nounces mankind BE ete as in 
error. Origen. Philosophum. i. 4; 


Dio : er 1. ‘ ues 
e ogy and sympa . 

tween the individnal mind and the 
cosmical  ibagine Ratan the know- 
ing and the known—was reproduced 
in many forms among the ancient phi- 
losophers. It appears in the Platonic 
Timeous, c. 20, p. 47 C. i 

To xivovmevoy to Kivoupévm yryvw- 
oxerOa: was the doctrine of several 
philosophers. Aristot. De Animé, i. 
2. Plato, Kratylus, p. 412 A: xat pny 
hye emompen pyvve ws epomevors 
Tos mpdypacw émoudyns ms YWuxis 
ms afias Adyou, cat ovre amoAero- 
duns ovre tpodeovons. A remarkable 
parase from the comment of Phi- 
oponus (on the treatise of Aristotle 
De Anim§) is cited by Lassalle, ii. p. 


ai’rhy édeyey (Herakleitus): rav yap 
mpayndtwv év xujoe ovTwy Sev Kat 
TO yivwoxov Ta mpdywara ev Kivices 
elvat, iva cuumapadeoyv avrots 
Wh Sef Kat epapphocy avrots. 
Simplikius ap. Lassalle, p. 341: 
év petaBorAnj yap auvexet ta dvrTa 
UmoriOéuevos 0 axAetros, Kat TO 
yrwodpevoy ata TH éerapy yivwoxor, 
cuvérerOar éBovAero ws aci elvas Kara To 
yvworiKoy ev ak Die 
3 Stobseus, Eclog. Phys. p. 58; 
and the prac of Philo Judeus, 
cited by Schleiermacher, p. 4387; as 
well as more fully by Lassalle, vol. 
ii. p. 265-267 ous rerum divinar. 
heeres, p. 603, Mangey): é yap ro 
éf aupow Trav evavriwp, od tyunOévros 
vopina Ta evayria. Ov rovr’ éeoriv 6 
agw “EAAnves tov péyay Kai doidimoy 
wap’ avrots ‘HpdxAerov, Kxepadacoy 
HS avrod mpoormnaduevoy dtAdogodias, 
avxely ws evpéoe. Karp; madaoy yap 
evpnua Muvcews éorev. 
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The absolute of Herakleitus stands thus at the opposite pole as 
compared with that of Parmenides: it is absolute 


: : Herakleitus 
movement, change, generation and destruction — oe OpPo- 
negation of all substance and stability,! except as a trod Pac 

menides. 


temporary and unbecoming resistance of each succes- 
sive particular to the destroying and renewing current of the 
universal. The Real, on this theory, was a generalisation, not of 
substances, but of facts, events, changes, revolutions, destructions, 
generations, &c., determined by a law of justice or necessity 
which endured, and which alone endured, for ever. Herakleitus 
had many followers, who adopted his doctrine wholly or par- 
tially, and who gave to it developments which he had not 
adverted to, perhaps might not have acknowledged.? It was 
found an apt theme by those who, taking a religious or poetical 
view of the universe, dwelt upon the transitory and contemptible 
value of particular existences, and extolled the grandeur or power 
of the universal. It suggested many doubts and debates respect- 
ing the foundations of logical evidence, and the distinction of 
truth from falsehood ; which debates will come to be noticed 
hereafter, when we deal with the dialectical age of Plato and 
Aristotle. 

After Herakleitus, and seemingly at the same time with 


1 epee principle of Herakleitus, found in the recently published books 


which tle states in order to rejec 
(Physic. viii. 8, p. 258, b. 10, daci rives 
xeveco@as Twv ovTwy ov Ta wey Ta 8’ 
ov, GAA wavra oar aei’ a ae 
TovTo Thy ynerépay at ow) now 
stands averred in modern physical 
are hy. Mr. Grove observes, in 

inst ructive Treatise on the Corre- 
lation of Physical Forces, p. 22: 

“Of absolute rest, Nature gives us 
no evidence. All matter, as far as 
we can discern, is ever in movement : 
not merely in masses, as in the plane- 
tary sphere: but also molecularly, or 
throughout its intimate structure. 
Thus every alteration of elnperauire 
produces a molecular change through- 
out the whole substance heated or 
cooled: slow chemical or electrical 
forces, actions of light or invisible 
radiant forces, are always at play 80 
that, as a fact, we cannot predicate of 
any portion of matter, that it is abso- 
lutely at rest.” 

2 Many references to Herakleitus are 


of the Refutatio Heresium by Pseudo- 
Origen or Hippolytus—especially Book 
ix. p. 279-288, ed. Miller. To judge 
by various specimens there given, it 
would appear that his juxta-positions 
of contradictory predicates, with the 
same subject, would be recognised as 
paradoxes merely in ap ce, and 
not in reality, if we his own ex- 
planation. us he says (p. 282) ‘‘ the 
pure and the corrupt, the drinkable 
and the undrinkable, are one and the 
same.” Which is explained as follows: 
‘The sea is most pure and most cor- 
rupt: to fish, it is drinkable and nutri- 
tive; to men, it is undrinkable and 
destructive.” This explanation ap- 
per to have been given by Hera- 

eitus himself, @dAacca, dyn civ, &e. 

These are only paradoxes in appear- 
ance—the relative predicate being af- 
firmed without mention of its corre- 


late. When you supply the correlate 
to each icate, there remains no 
contradiction at all. 
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Empedokles Parmenides, we arrive at Empedokles (about 500-430 
his doc’ .c.) and his memorable doctrine of the Four Ele- 
four ele- ments. This philosopher, a Sicilian of Agrigentum, 
two moving ®2d a distinguished as well as popular-minded 
or restrain- citizen, expounded his views in poems, of which 
’ Lucretius! speaks with high admiration, but of which 
few fragments are preserved. He agreed with Parmenides, and 
dissented from Herakleitus and the Ionic philosophers, in reject- 
ing all real generation and destruction.2 That which existed had 
not been generated and could not be destroyed. Empedokles 
explained what that was, which men mistook for generation and 
destruction. There existed four distinct elements—Earth, Water, 
Air, and Fire—eternal, inexhaustible, simple, homogeneous, 
equal, and co-ordinate with each other. Besides these four 
substances, there also existed two moving forces, one contrary to 
the other—Love or Friendship, which brought the elements into 
conjunction—Enmity or Contest, which separated them. Here 
were alternate and conflicting agencies, either bringing together 
different portions of the elements to form a new product, or 
breaking up the product thus formed and separating the con- 
stituent elements. Sometimes the Many were combined into 
One ; sometimes the One was decomposed into Many. Genera- 
tion was simply this combination of elements already existing 
separately—not the calling into existence of anything new : 
destruction was in like manner the dissolution of some com- 
pound, not the termination of any existent simple substance. 
The four simple substances or elements (which Empedokles 
sometimes calls by names of the popular Deities — Zeus, 
Héré, Aidoneus, &c.), were the roots or foundations of every- 
thing.*® 

From the four elements—acted upon by these two forces, 


1 Lucretius, i. 731. GAARA pdvow pitts re didAAakis tre wrydv- 


Carmina, quin etiam divini pectoris ejus ir bi ek ee eee Ag 
Voeiferani ur, et exponunt Sesh fol ln eloped re dvoudgerar dvOpeb- 
Ut véx humana videatur stirpe creatus. ian here is remarkable, in a its 
mary sense, as derivative m 
2 Empedokles, Frag. v. 77-88, ed. Gyoua., equivalent to yévervs. Com- 
ide pare Plutarch adv. Koloten, p. 1111, 

dvocs ovdevds éoriy amavrwv 112. 


Ovmrav, ovS€ tig ovAouévoy Oavaroto 3Emp. Fr. v. 55. Téocapa rov 
TeAevTH, wéyTwV piCopara. 


! 
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abstractions or mythical personifications — Empe- 
dokles showed how the Kosmos was constructed. He 
supposed both forces to be perpetually operative, but 
not always with equal efficacy : sometimes the one 
was predominant, sometimes the other, sometimes 
there was equilibrium between them. Things ac- 
cordingly pass through a perpetual and ever-renewed 
cycle. The complete preponderance of Love brings 
all the elements into close and compact unity, 
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Construc- 
tion of the 
Kosmos 
from these 
elements 
and forces— 
action and 
counter ac- 
tion of love 
and enmity. 
The Kosmos 
alternately 
made and 


Enmity being for the time eliminated. Presently the 7 


action of the latter recommences, and a period ensues in which 
Love and Enmity are simultaneously operative ; until at length 
Enmity becomes the temporary master, and all union is for the 
time dissolved. But this condition of things does not last. Love 
again becomes active, so that partial and increasing combination 
of the elements is produced, and another period commences—the 
simultaneous action of the two forces, which ends in renewed 
empire of Love, compact union of the elements, and temporary 


exclusion of Enmity.! 


This is the Empedoklean cycle of things,? divine or predestined, 


without beginning or end: perpetual substitution of 
new for old compounds—constancy only in the general 
principle of combination and dissolution. The Kos- 
mos which Empedokles undertakes to explain, takes 
its commencement from the period of complete em- 
pire of Love, or compact and undisturbed union of all 
the elements. This he conceives and divinises under 
the name of Spherus—as One sphere, harmonious, 
uniform, and universal, having no motion, admitting 
no parts or separate existences within it, exhibiting 


Empedc- 
klean pre- 
destined 


le of 
things— 


complete 
empire of 
Love— 


se 
of the ele- 


1 Zeller, Philos. der Griech., vol. i. Also :— 
p. 525-528, ed. 2nd. Kai yap Kal wapds hy Te Kal doverar 
2 Emp. Frag. v. 96, Karst., p. 98: ovbé ror’, olw, 


Odrws 1 wey év ex wAcévav penabnxe 
dvevba, 

8 waAcy Scaduvris evds wAdor’ exre- 
ABovar, 

TH pev yiyvovral re Kai ov odiow = f 
eurredos atwy 


These are new Emped 


ents of Hip 


derived from the recent 
polyeue ( 
and printed by Stein, v. 110, in his 


rovTwv audorépwy (Love and Dis- 
cord) cewwwoerar doreros awy. 

oklean verses 

] 


H 


published 
ser. Refut.) 


Q 8@ 1ra5’ aAAdooorra Stapmepés ov- 
Saya Ajyet, 

tavTn 6° aiéy dacw axivnta xara. 
KUKAO 


collection of the Fragments of Em- 
pedokles, p. 43 Compare another 
passage in the same treatise of Hip- 
polytus, p. 251. 
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ini no one of the four elements distinctly, “instabilis 
and meteo- tellus, innabilis unda”—a sort of chaos! At the time 
rology. prescribed by Fate or Necessity, the action of Enmity 
recommenced, penetrating gradually through the interior of 
Spherus, “agitating the members of the God one after another,” ? 
disjoining the parts from each other, and distending the compact 
ball into a vast porous mass. This mass, under the simultaneous 
and conflicting influences of Love and Enmity, became distributed 
partly into homogeneous portions, where each of the four 
elements was accumulated by itself—partly into compounds or 
individual substances, where two or more elements were found 
in conjunction. Like had an appetite for Like—Air for Air, 
Fire for Fire, and so forth: and a farther extension of this 
appetite brought about the mixture of different elements in 
harmonious compounds. First, the Air disengaged itself, and 
occupied a position surrounding the central mass of Earth and 
Water : next, the Fire also broke forth, and placed itself exter- 
nally to the Air, immediately in contact with the outermost 
crystalline sphere, formed of condensed and frozen air, which 
formed the wall encompassing the Kosmos. A remnant of Fire 
and Air still remained embodied in the Earth, but the great mass 
of both so distributed themselves, that the former occupied most 
part of one hemisphere, the latter most part of the other. The 
rapid and uniform rotation of the Kosmos, caused by the exterior 


1 Emped. Fr. v. 59, Karsten : a Bon now = Se ane alrers 
v ( 5 5 torn: ma of creation wo rus 
Or ear mene Reute <oT4 are cone a ae sere cass 
; ; & e one huge solid mass of stillness 
Po Mortons, women mepenye — ana death. There is heat or caloric, 


however, which directly counteracts 
12 Plutarch, De Facie in Orbe Lune, ¢. sttraction, and singularly modifies the 
About the divinity ascribed by Em- Despite. tt nas heen ca pervadiag all 
pees to Spherus, see Aristot. things, as water does a sponge : others 
etaphys. B. 4, p. 1000, a. 20. dravra ove accounted it merely a vibration 
yap x rovrov (veixous) TaAAd éore among the atoms. The truth is, that 
many 6 Geds (i. Oe Spheerus).—Et yap we know little more of heat as a cause 
BH iv 70 vetxos év rots mpdyynact, éy ay of repulsion, than of gravity as a cause 
iy dravra, os dyots (Empedokles). ae of attraction: but we can study and 
Contexta, sect. 171, 172, ed. 3. classify the phenomena of both most 
The condition’ of things which accurately.” (Dr. Arnott, Elements of 
Empedokles calls Soliris Tiny P hy oe ice i. ni Karster 
illustrated (translating his Love and | ~™P- *T. ¥. am eae 
Enmity into the modern phraseology 4”Ta yap efeins meAepiCero yuia Oeoto. 
of attraction and repulsion) from an 3 Plutarch ap. Euseb. Prep. ade 
eminent modern work on Physics :— i. 8,10; Plutarch, Placit. Philos. ii. 6, 
‘Were there only atoms and attrac- p. 887; Aristot. Ethic. Nic. viii. 2. 
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Fire, compressed the interior elements, squeezed the water out of 
the earth like perspiration from the living body, and thus formed 
the sea. The same rotation caused the earth to remain unmoved, 
by counterbalancing and resisting its downward pressure or 
gravity. In the course of the rotation, the light hemisphere of 
Fire, and the comparatively dark hemisphere of Air, alternately 
came above the horizon: hence the interchange of day and night. 
Empedokles (like the Pythagoreans) supposed the sun to be not 
self-luminous, but to be a glassy or crystalline body which 
collected and reflected the light from the hemisphere of Fire. 
He regarded the fixed stars as fastened to the exterior crystalline 
sphere, and revolving along with it, but the planets as moving 
free and detached from any sphere.?, He supposed the alterna- 
tions of winter and summer to arise from a change in the propor- 
tions of Air and Fire in the atmospheric regions: winter was 
caused by an increase of the Air, both in volume and density, so 
as to drive back the exterior Fire to a greater distance from the 
Earth, and thus to produce a diminution of heat and light: 
summer was restored when the Fire, in its turn increasing, 
extruded a portion of the Air, approached nearer to the Earth, 
and imparted to the latter more heat and light.2 Empedokles 
farther supposed (and his contemporaries, Anaxagoras and 
Diogenes, held the same opinion) that the Earth was round and 
flat at top and bottom, like a drum or tambourine: that its 
surface had been originally horizontal, in reference to the 
rotation of the Kosmos around it, but that it had afterwards 
tilted down to the south and upward towards the north, so as to 
lie aslant instead of horizontal. Hence he explained the fact 
that the north pole of the heavens now appeared obliquely 
elevated above the horizon.‘ 

From astronomy and meteorology Empedokles® proceeded to 


ope ee Fr. 185, Karsten. aifjp teorological doctrines of Em okles, 
wy mept KUKAOV dmavra. Aristot. are collected and explained by these 
celo, in 13, 14; iii, 2, 2. nv two authors. 
vat ays Sivns 7 jpeperv, &e. oipond es 4Plutarch, Placit. omg ii. ay 
oe the sea ispwra ris yis. Emp. pone ‘Anaxag. ae 
n; tot. Meteor. ii.3. Compare the remarks ee Paope 
3 Piitarch Placit. Phil. 20, p. 890. (Ueber die Kosmichen Systeme der 
3 Zeller, Phil. d. Griech., 2-585, Griechen, p. 98) upon the obscure Welt- 


: Karsten—De Tmipek Phil 


424-431, 
’ The very imperfect notices which 
remain, of the astronomical and me- 


Gebiiude of Empedokles. 

5 Hippokrates—Ilepi apxains inTpeens 
—C. 20, p. 620, vol. i. ed. Li ré. xabamep 
"EpmredonAas - GAAot of wept Poros 
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baer describe the Earth, its tenants, and its furniture ; 
of Gods, how men were first produced, and how put together. 
melz,ana All were produced by the Earth: being thrown up 
plants. under the stimulus of Fire still remaining within it. 


In its earliest manifestations, and before the influence of Discord 
had been sufficiently neutralized, the Earth gave birth to plants 
only, being as yet incompetent to produce animals.1 After a 
certain time she gradually acquired power to produce animals, 
first imperfectly and piecemeal, trunks without limbs and limbs 
without trunks; next, discordant and monstrous combinations, 
which did not last, such as creatures half man half ox ; lastly, 
combinations with parts suited to each other, organizations per- 
fect and durable, men, horses, &c., which continued and propa- 
gated.2, Among these productions were not only plants, birds, 
fishes, and men, but also the “long-lived Gods”. All com- 
pounds were formed by intermixture of the four elements, in 
different proportions, more or less harmonious.* These elements 
remained unchanged: no one of them was transformed into 
another. But the small particles of each flowed into the pores of 
the others, and the combination was more or less intimate, 
according as the structure of these pores was more or less adapted 
to receive them. So intimate did the mixture of these fine 
particles become, when the effluvia of one and the pores of 
another were in symmetry, that the constituent ingredients, like 
colours compounded together by the painter,’ could not be dis- 


yopcney ef dpxys 3 ri dor dv- 
pwmos, Kat dmws Givers MpOrTov, Kat 
Saws fuverdyn. 


This is one of the most ancient Ea 


sions to Empedokles, recently y pear 
by M. Littré, oat of one of the MSS. a 
the Parisian setae! 

1 Emp. Fr. 258, Kar. rovs ueév 


ply avereur ierov "mpds Gpotoy ixéa- 


“"Aristot., or Pseudo-Aristot. De 
Plantis, i. 2, elwe médty 6 "EpredoxdAgs, 
ote Ta dura Exovar yéveow év Kooup 
nAarrupévy, Kat ou Tedeip Kara THY 
CULTANpwWOLY avTov’ TavTns S@ cuL- 
eS Ancovners (while it is in course of 

meme Wee ase ov ye Gwov. 


» 150, 233, 240, ed. 
Karst. Ver. gs 


ToAAa mey audimpsowma Kat appi- 
orepy’ ébvovro, 


Bovyevi avipérpwpa, &c. Ver. 251 :— 
OvAodueis wey mpwra TYmoe xOovds 
favéreddov, &e 
Lucretius, v. 834; Aristotel. Gen. 
Animal. i. 18. P. 722, b. 20; ie 6 
8, 2, a ‘b, 32 ; De Calo, 
cath the commen 
Bip) Tiikiues ap. Schol. Brand. b. 51 
mp. Fr. v. 135, Kar. 
‘ Plato, Menon. p. 76 A.; Aristot. 
Gen. et Corr. i. 8, 
5’EuredoxaAys € 


. 824, b. 80 seq. 
dmeTaBhirey TOY 
TeTTApwy Trorxeiwy yetTo yiyverOas 
vy tov cuvOérwv TwW_ATWV ovary, 
oUTwsS avapepnrynevery aAAyAots Toy 
TpaTwr, ws et Tis Acwoas axpiBws Kat 
xvowdn moujoas idy «at XOAKiriy Kat 
cadpetav Kat piou pifeer, a ws heey é€ 
avrov peraxneccagees. x pes érépov. 
Comm. ippokrat. D 
Homin. Nat. t. iit, P. 101. See Kar- 


of 
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cerned or handled separately. Empedokles rarely assigned any 
specific ratio in which he supposed the four elements to enter 
into each distinct compound, except in the case of flesh and 
blood, which were formed of all the four in equal portions ; and 
of bones, which he affirmed to be composed of one-fourth earth, 
one-fourth water, and the other half fire. He insisted merely 
on the general fact of such combinations, as explaining what 
passed for generation of new substances—without pointing out 
any reason to determine one ratio of combination rather than 
another, and without ascribing to each compound a distinct ratio 
of its own. This omission in his system is much animadverted 
on by Aristotle. 

Empedokles farther laid down many doctrines respecting phy- 
siology. He dwelt on the procreation of men and 
animals, entered upon many details respecting gesta- 
tion and the foetus, and even tried to explain what it procreation 
was that determined the birth of male or female off- ; Respite. 
spring. About respiration, alimentation, and sensa- ment of the 
tion, he also proposed theories: his explanation of eee 
respiration remains in one of the fragments. He supposed that 
man breathed, partly through the nose, mouth, and lungs, but 
partly also through the whole surface of the body, by the pores 
wherewith it was pierced, and by the internal vessels connected 
with those pores. Those internal vessels were connected with the 
blood vessels, and the portion of them near the surface was alter- 
nately filled with blood or emptied of blood, by the flow out- 
wards from the centre or the ebb inwards towards the centre. 
Such was the movement which Empedokles considered as con- 
stantly belonging to the blood: alternately a projection outwards 
from the centre and a recession backwards towards the centre. 
_ When the blood thus receded, the extremities of the vessels were 


Physiology 
of 


sten, De Emped. Phil. p. 407, and me with the inflowing icles. 
Emp. Fr. v. 155. y ; Oil and water (he said) would not mix 
Galen says, however (after Aristot. together, because there was no such 
Gen. et Corr. ii. 7, p. 884, a. 80), that symmetry between them—ddAws yap 
this mixture, set forth by Empedokles, rote (Empedokles) thy mifty Ty oup- 
is not mixture properly g; but perple rwyv mépwv’ Sidmep EActoy pev 
merely close proximity. ppokrates «ai idwp od piyvvoOa, ra 5¢ adda vypa 
fhe says) was the first who propounded xai repi bcwv 8) xarapiOmerra Tas 
e doctrine of real mixture. But idias xpdoes (Theophrastus, De Sensu 
Empedokles seems to have intended et Sensili, s. 12, vol. i p. 651, ed. 
@ real mixture, in all cases where the Schneider). 
structure of the pores was in sym- 
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left empty, and the air from without entered : when the outward 
tide of blood returned, the air which had thus entered was ex- 
pelled.1 Empedokles conceived this outward tide of blood to be 
occasioned by the effort of the internal fire to escape and join its 
analogous element without.? 

The doctrine of pores and effluvia, which formed so conspicuous 
Doctrine of 22 item in the physics of Empedokles, was applied by 
effiuvie and to explain sensation. He maintained the general 
Fianation of ‘doctrine (which Parmenides had advanced before him, 
perceptions and which Plato retained after him), that sensation 
miunication was produced by like acting upon like: Herakleitus 
of the ele. before him, and Anaxagoras after him, held that it 
ce was produced by unlike acting upon unlike. Empe- 
like acting dokles tried (what Parmenides had not tried) to apply 
upon like. his doctrine to the various senses separately.2 Man 
was composed of the same four elements as the universe around 
him : and since like always tended towards like, so by each of the 
four elements within himself, he perceived and knew the like 
element without. Effluvia from all bodies entered his pores, 
wherever they found a suitable channel : hence he perceived and 
knew earth by earth, water by water, and so forth.‘ Empedokles, 
assuming perception and knowledge to be produced by such in- 
tercommunication of the four elements, believed that not man 





1 Emp. Fr. v. 275, seqg. Karst. 

The comments of Aristotle on this 
theory of Empedokles are hardly per- 
tinent : they refer to respiration by the 
nostrils, which was not what Empe- 
dokles had in view (Aristot. De 
spirat. c. 3). 


2 Karsten, De Emp. Philosoph. p. 


Emp. Fr. v. 807—16 7° év pyyeyiev 
€epypevov wytyiov mip—wip 8'éiw dia- 
OpwaKov, &. 

Empedokles illustrates this influx 
and efflux of air in respiration by the 
klepsydra, a vessel with one high and 
narrow neck, but with a broad bottom 
percet with many small holes. When 

he neck was ker closed by the finger 
or otherwise, the vessel might be 
plunged into water, but no water would 
ascend into it through the holes in the 
bottom, because of the resistance of the 
air within. As soon as the neck was 
freed from pressure, and the air within 
allowed to escape, the water would 


immediately rush up throngh the holes 
in the bottom. : 
This illustration is interesting. It 
shows that Empedokles was distinctly 
poate Calling pressure of ding air as 
countervaili e ascendi move- 
ment of the water, and the removal of 
that pressure as allowing such move- 
ment. Vers. 286 :— 
ovdé 7° és dyyos 8° SuBpos évdépxeras, 
GAAG pity eipyer 
adpos dyxos Eowbe megwy emt TPHLaATA 
wuKva, &C. 
This dealing with the klepsydra seems 
to have been a favourite amusement 
with children. 
3 Theophrastus, De Sensu, 8. 2, p. 
647, Schneid. 
4 Emp. Frag. Karst. v. 267, seq. 
yvs0’, ore mdvrwy eiciv amoppoat 
daa’ éyévovro, &. 
ib. v. 321: 
yain mev yap yatay drwmapev, Vdare 
5° vdwp, 
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and animals only, but plants and other substances besides, per- 
ceived and knew in the same way. Everything possessed a cer- 
tain measure of knowledge, though less in degree than man, who 
was @ more compound structure.! Perception and knowledge 
was more developed in different animals in proportion as their 
elementary composition was more mixed and varied. The blood, 
as the most compound portion of the whole body, was the princi- 
pal seat of intelligence.? 

In regard to vision, Empedokles supposed that it was operated 
mainly by the fire or light within the eye, though goense of 
aided by the light without. The interior of the eye Vision. 
was of fire and water, the exterior coat was a thin layer of earth 
and air. Colours were brought to the eye as effluvia from objects, 
and became apprehended as sensations by passing into the alter- 
nate pores or ducts of fire and water: white colour was fitted to 
(or in symmetry with) the pores of fire, black colour with those 
of water.2 Some animals had the proportions of fire and water 
in their eyes better adjusted, or more conveniently lovated, than 
others: in some, the fire was in excess, or too much on the out- 
side, so as to obstruct the pores or ducts of water: in others, 
water was in excess, and fire in defect. The latter were the 


aidéps 8° aiddpa Stov, ardp mvpi rip 
atéyAoyv, : 
orepyn 5e cropyi}y, vetxos b¢ re veixet 
VYPY: 


Theophrastus, De Sensu, c. 10, p. 650, 
Schneid. 


Aristotle says that Empedokles re- 
ed each of these six as a yw 

soul, vital principle) by itself. Sextus 

piricus treats Empedokles as con- 
‘ sidering each of the six to be a xpiri- 
prow adnOeias (Aristot. De Anima, i. 2; 
Sext. Emp. adv. Mathem. vii. 116). 

1Emp. Fr. v. 318, Karat. Sp. Sext. 
Empir. adv. Mathem. viii ; 
apad Diogen. L. viii. 77. 


wdvta yap ich dpéymmow exer Kai 
veparos aloay. 


Stein 6 oon Fr. v. 222-231) several 
lines imm receding this from 
ppolytus; but they 
are sadly core 

Parmenides held the same opi- 
nion before—xai SAws may rd dv Exery 


Twa yuoouw—ap. Theophrast. De Sensu, 
8 


be beer lena in commenting upon 
the doctrine of Empedokles, es as 
one of his grounds of objection—That 
Empedokles, in maintaining sensation 
and knowledge to be produced by in- 
flux of the elements into pores, made 
no difference between animated and 
inanimate substances (Theophr. De 
Sens. s. 12-28). Theophrastus puts 
this as if it were an inconsistency or 
oversight of Empedokles: but it can- 
not be so considered, for Empedokles 

well as Parmenides) appears to 


fa 
also ve accepted the consequence, and 


to have denied all such difference, 
except one of degree, as to perception 


“and knowledge. 
2 Emp. Frag. 316, Karst. alua yap 
avOpwros mwepixapdidy éore vonua. 


Comp. Theophrast. De Sensu, s. 11. 

; : mp. Frag. v. pepe Karst. 6 
rT ev pyvryeuy eepypevoy wyvyloy mup, 
&e. theod r. De’ Sensu, Ah ; 8; Ari- 
stot. De Sensu, c. 3; Aristot. De Gen. 
et Corrupt. i. 8. 
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animals which saw better by day than by night, a great force of 
external light being required to help out the deficiency of light 
within : the former class of animals saw better by night, because, 
when there was little light without, the watery ducts were less 
completely obstructed—or left more free to receive the influx of 
black colour suited to them.? 

In regard to hearing, Empedokles said that the ear was like a 
bell or trumpet set in motion by the air without ; 
hearing, through which motion the solid parts were brought 
nels * into shock against the air flowing in, and caused the 
sensation of sound within.?, Smell was, in his view, an adjunct 
of the respiratory process: persons of acute smell were those 
who had the strongest breathing: olfactory effluvia came from 
many bodies, and especially from such as were light and thin. 
Respecting taste and touch, he gave no further explanation than 
his general doctrine of effluvia and pores: he seems to have 
thought that such interpenetration was intelligible by itself, since 
here was immediate and actual contact. Generally, in respect to 
all the senses, he laid it down that pleasure ensued when the 
matter which flows in was not merely fitted in point of structure 
to penetrate the interior pores or ducts (which was the condition 
of all sensation), but also harmonious with them in respect to 
elementary mixture.® 

Empedokles held various opinions in common with the Pytha- 
Empedokies 2°Feans and the brotherhood of the Orphic mysteries 
cee eo ies —especially that of the metempsychosis. He repre- 
absolutel sented himself as having passed through prior states 
forbade the of existence, as a boy, a girl, a shrub, a bird, and a 
anythin ‘ite fish. He proclaims it as an obligation of justice, 
His beliefin absolute and universal, not to kill anything that had 
the metem- Jife; he denounces as an abomination the sacrificing 


Sufferings of or eating of an animal, in whom perhaps might dwell 


1 Theophrastus, De Sensu, s. 7, 8. change in the Grecian physiological 

2 Theophrast. De Sensu, 8s. 9-21. oint of view during a century and a 

Empedokles described the ear under , but I reserve them until I come 
the metaphor of cdpxivov dgov, “the to the Aristotelian age. I may re- 
fleshy branch.” mark, however, that Theophrastus, 

3 Theophrast. De Sensnu, 8. 9, 10. disputing the doctrine of sensory 

The criticisms of Theophrastus upon effluvia poner disputes the exist- 
this theory of Empedokles are ex- ence of the olfactory effluvia not less 
tremely interesting, as illustrating the than the rest (s. 20). 
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the soul of a deceased friend or brother. His re- life are an 
ligious faith, however, and his opinions about Gods, for. sats 
Demons, and the human soul, stood apart (mostly in done during 
a different poem) from his doctrines on kosmology veoh ne 


and physiology. In common with many Pythago- 1, 
reans, he laid great stress on the existence of Demons 
(of intermediate order and power between Gods and men), some 
of whom had been expelled from the Gods in consequence of 
their crimes, and were condemned to pass a long period of exile, 
as souls embodied in various men or animals. He laments the 
misery of the human soul, in himself as well as in others, con- 
demned to this long period of expiatory degradation, before they 
could regain the society of the Gods.? In one of his remaining 
fragments, he announces himself almost as a God upon earth, 
and professes his willingness as well as ability to impart to a 
favoured pupil the most wonderful gifts—powers to excite or 
abate the winds, to bring about rain or dry weather, to raise men 
from the dead.? He was in fact a man of universal pretensions ; 
not merely an expositor of nature, but a rhetorician, poet, phy- 
sician, prophet, and conjurer. Gorgias the rhetor had been 
personally present at his magical ceremonies.‘ 

None of the remaining fragments of Empedokles are more 


remarkable than a few in which he deplores the complaint 
impossibility of finding out any great or comprehen- of Empe- 
sive truth, amidst the distraction and the sufferings the impoassi- 
of our short life. Every man took a different road, Ending ont 


confiding only in his own accidental experience or 


1 Emp. . v. 880-410, Karsten ; 
Platarch: De Carnium, p. 997-8. 

Aristot. Rhetoric. i. 18,2: eri yap, 
5 pavrevovrai rte wavres, duce. Kowwdy 
Sixaoy Kai ddtxoy, cay undenia Kowwwvia 
mpds aAAnAous i, unde cuvOnyc—ws 
"EumedoxaAns Adyer wept rou py Kreivery 
Td €uyuxov’ TovTO yap ov Tigi péy 
dixasov, reat 8° ov Sixasov, 


v. 5-18, Karst. ; com- 
128; Plato, Phdrus, 
65, p. 246 C.; Plutarch, De Isid. et 


"AAAG 7d fey wmavtwv voptpoy bea + 


evpupédovros &ce. lutarch, De Genio Socratis, p. 
AWépos nrexdws réraras dud 7’ amdd- 680 C. 
Tov avyns. See Fr. Aug. Ukert, Ueber Daemo- 


le Empiric. adv. Mathem. ix. 


nen, Heroen, und Genien, p. 151. 
3 Emp. Fr. v. 890-425, Karst. 
4 Diog. Laert. viii. 59. 
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particular impressions; but no man could obtain or communicate 
satisfaction about the whole.! 

Anaxagoras of Klazomenz, a friend of the Athenian Perikles, 
and contemporary of Empedokles, was a man of far simpler and 
less ambitious character : devoted to physical contemplation and 
geometry, without any of those mystical pretentions common 
among the Pythagoreans. His doctrines were set 
forth in prose, and in the Ionic dialect.?_ His theory, 
like all those of his age, was all-comprehensive in its 
purpose, starting from a supposed beginning, and 
shewing how heaven, earth, and the inhabitants of 
earth, had come into those appearances which were 
exhibited to sense. He agreed with Empedokles in 
departing from the point of view of Thales and other 
Ionic theorists, who had supposed one primordial 
matter, out of which, by various transformations, other sensible 
things were generated—and into which, when destroyed, they 
were again resolved. Like Empedokles, and like Parmenides 
previously, he declared that generation, understood in this sense, 
was a false and impossible notion: that no existing thing could 
have been generated, or could be destroyed, or could undergo 
real transformation into any other thing different from what it 
was? Existing things were what they were, possessing their 
several inherent properties: there could be no generation except 
the putting together of these things in various compounds, nor any 
destruction except the breaking up of such compounds, nor any 
transformation except the substitution of one compound for 
another. 

But Anaxagoras did not accept the Empedoklean four elements 
Homeome- 2 the sum total of first substances. He reckoned all 

ries—small the different sorts of matter as original and primeval 





1 Emp. Fr. v. 84, ed. Karst., p. 88. 


mavpov 52 Cans apiov uépos abdxjoavres 
sa xamvowo Sixny apbdvres, axéx- 


avd 5 avon weoddyres Ste mporéxupoev 
exacrTos 

wavTOo édavvdpevor ° 7d 8% obAov éwev- 
xerat, evpeiv 
ws. ovr’ émdepxra 148° av8pdow ovr’ 
éxaxovoTa 

ouTe vow meptAnrTa. 


2 Aristotel. eg Eudem. i. 4, 5; 
Pee Laert. ii. 1 

Met rss Vel . Fr. re p. 135, ed. Schan- 

é yiveobas Kat GméAAvobas 

OvUK opbws vouigovocy ot “EAA ves. Ov- 

Sey yap" Xeno iverat, ovde aroA- 

py ils aX’ an” é vr@v XPNMa TOV oUp- 

Tai Te kat Scaxpiverar’ Kat ovTws 

ay pows Kadoiey ro Te yiverOar cup- 

ee aes Kat 7d axdd\Avaba scaxpive- 
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existences : he supposed them all to lie ready made, per = of 
in portions of all sizes, whereof there was no greatest kinds of 
and no least.1 Particles of the same sort he called eee 
Homceomeries: the aggregates of which formed bodies ther. 

of like parts; wherein the parts were like each other and like 
the whole. Flesh, bone, blood, fire,? earth, water, gold, &c., were 
aggregations of particles mostly similar, in which each particle 
was not less flesh, bone, and blood, than the whole mass. 

But while Anaxagoras held that each of these Homcomeries* 
was a special sort of matter with its own properties, and each of 
them unlike every other: he held farther the peculiar doctrine, 
that no one of them could have an existence apart from the rest. 
Everything was mixed with everything: each included in itself 
all the others: not one of them could be obtained pure and 
unmixed. This was true of any portion however small. The 
visible and tangible bodies around us affected our senses, and 
received their denominations according to that ‘one peculiar 
matter of which they possessed a decided preponderance and pro- 
minence. But each of them included in itself all the other 
matters, real and inseparable, although latent.‘ 

In the beginning (said Anaxagoras) all things (all sorts of 


1 Anaxag. Fr. 6, ed. Schaub, p. 94. or likely for Anaxagoras himself to 
Ta oxocomepy are the primordial par- choose? 


ticles themselves: dporomdpera is the 8 . Fr. 8; Schaub. p. 101; 
word formedfromthisconcrete compare p. 118. érepow 5é ovdev éor 
ce in the form or condition of dorov ovdevi dAAw. “AAA’ Stew rAciora 


apa Each distinct substance has 

ee n> ing particles ah 
other, and eac. 8 

characteristics of the substance. But 

the state called opocopéepera pervades 

all substances (Marbach, Lehrbuch 

te qa der Philosophie, s. 58, 

pS 

2 Lucretius, i. 830: 
Nunc et Anaxagore scrutemur Home- 


én, tavra évdnAdrara éy éxacrév dors 
K@t DY. 
4 Lucretius, i. 876: 
Id quod Anaxagoras sibi sumit, ut 
omnibus omnes 
Res pate inmixtas rebus latitare, sed 


aa 
Apparere unum cujus sint plurima 


omerian, 
Grai memorant, nec nostré 


dicere 

Concedit nobis patrii sermonis egestas. 

Lucretius calls this theory Hom«o- 
meria, and it appears to me that this 
name must have been bestowed upon 
it by its author. Zeller and several 
others, after Schleiermacher, conceive 
the name to date first from Aristotle 
and his physiological classification. 
But what other name was so natural 


Et magis in promptu primAéque in front 
locata. 
Aristotel. Physic. i 4,3. Ard dacr way 


éy wayri peptxOar, Scdre way ex may- 
Tos ddpwry yryvdpevov: gaiverOa 82 
dcapdpovra se mpomayopeverOar érepa 
GAARAwY, €K TOU pardtora VarepéxorTos, 
dud. 7d wAROOS dv TH pifer Tedv areipwr- 
ciAucpivids Hey ydp dAov Acuxdy 7) pédray 
h cvapna 4% dbcrovv, ovK elvace Stov Se 
mAetorov éxagroy Exel, TovTO Soxety elvas 
Thy oe TOU ig aap 
De Calo, iii. 8; Gen. et Corr. i. 1. 


1—4 
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First condi- Matter) were together, in one mass or mixture. In- 
Bonet finitely numerous and infinite in diversity of magni- 
the primér- tude, they were so packed and confounded together 
Ne af ___ that no one could be distinguished from the rest: no 
Se a definite figure, or colour, or other property, could 
together in manifest itself. Nothing .was distinguishable except 
aa the infinite mass of Air and ther (Fire), which sur- 
apr ena rounded the mixed mass and kept it together.1 Thus 
all of them, all things continued for an infinite time in a state of 
supervened rest, and nullity. The fundamental contraries—wet, 
upon this dry, hot, cold, light, dark, dense, rare,—in their in- 
Se oe: timate contact neutralised each other.2 Upon this 
ting the inert mass supervened the agency of Nous or Mind. 
perce The characteristic virtue of mind was, that it alone 


was completely distinct, peculiar, pure in itself, un- 
mixed with anything else: thus marked out from all other 
things which were indissolubly mingled with each other. 
Having no communion of nature with other things, it was noway 
acted upon by them, but was its own master or autocratic, and 
was of very great force. It was moreover the thinnest and 
purest of all things; possessing complete knowledge respecting 
all other things. It was like to itself throughout—the greater 
manifestations of mind similar to the less. 

But though other things could not act upon mind, mind 
could act upon them. It first originated movement in the 


1 Anaxag. Frag. 1; Schaub. p. 65; 


‘Opov mavta xpyuara Fv, drecpa Kai 
wdnbos Kai opixpérnta. Kai yap 7d 
COutKpov ametpov Sy Kai wavrwv opov 
éovrwv ovdev evdnrov Fv bard opuixpd- 
mos. Ildvra yap ajp te xai aidnp 
Karetxev, anddtepa dreipa édvta. Tavra 
yop péyvora eveori év Trois cupmace 
mat TARO Kai weyeber. 

The first three words—ipod rdavra 
Apipase vere the commencement of 
the orean treatise, and were 
more recollected and cited than any 
other words in it. See Fragm. 16, 
17, Schaubach, and p. 66-68. Ari- 
stotle calls this primeval chaos 7rd 


piypa. 

Agha Phyo. Lap. ise wih 
c. i. 4, p. wi 

the Commentary of dim likins ap. 

Scholia, p. 885; Brandis iii 


a. 25; and De Celo, iii. 301, a. a 
ef axijtrwv yap apxera: (Anaxagoras 
Koo pormotecy. 
3 . Fr. 8, p. 100, Schaub. 
Ta pev dAAa mayTds potpay exe, vous 
S€ core dmepoy Kat avroxparés Kai 
wéwixtos ovdevi xpyjmart, aAAd pdvos 
avros éf éwiirov conv. Et py yap 
ép’ éwirot Fv, GAA Tem epeucKro 
LAAw, peTerxey Gy amdavrwy yxpnudrwv, 
ci éudusxtd Tep . . . . Kai avexddAvey 
avroy Td cuppepypéva, Gore pndevds 
Xpimaros Kparety opoiws, ®S Kat movoy 
éévra ép’ ewirod. ‘Eori yap Aemré- 
Taréy te mévTwv xXpnudTwy Kai KaBa- 
poérarov, kal yrounv ve wept jwayTos wa- 
Gay ioxe, Kai ioxve péyioror. 
Compare Plato, Kratylas, c. 65, p. 
418, C. vovv avroxpdtopa Kai ovdevi 
peurypévor (6 Adye "Avagaydpas). 
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quiescent mass. The movement impressed was that Movement 
of rotation, which first began on a small scale, then in the mass 
gradually extended itself around, becoming more mginated 
efficacious as it extended, and still continuing to ex- Asal scale; 
tend itself around more and more. Through the ally aren 
prodigious velocity of this rotation, a separation was ing! 
effected of those things which had been hitherto cles congre- 
undistinguishably huddled together.1 Dense was de- §ate “fe 
tached from rare, cold from hot, dark from light, dry Engulsnee 
from wet.2 The Homceomeric particles congregated are formed. 
together, each to its like; so that bodies were formed—definite 
and distinguishable aggregates, possessing such a preponderance 
of some one ingredient as to bring it into clear manifestation.® 
But while the decomposition of the multifarious mass was thus 
carried far enough to produce distinct bodies, each of them 
specialised, knowable, and regular—still the separation can never 
be complete, nor can any one thing be “cut away as with a 
hatchet” from the rest. Each thing, great or small, must 
always contain in itself a proportion or trace, latent if not 
manifest, of everything else.‘ Nothing except mind can be 
thoroughly pure and unmixed. 

Nevertheless other things approximate in different degrees to 
purity, according as they possess a more or less de- Nothing 
cided preponderance of some few ingredients over the (except ia 
remaining multitude. Thus flesh, bone, and other outizely 


entirely 


similar portions of the animal organism, were (accord- Putivea 
ing to Anaxagoras) more nearly pure (with one con- ae 
stituent more thoroughly preponderant and all other pe enpard 


coexistent natures more thoroughly subordinate and tively pure. 


_} Anaxag. Fr. 8, p. 100, Sch. Kai Philosophumen. 8. xinjoews Se share: 
THS Weptxwpyocos THs ounmdons vois xew Ta mdvta vmd TOU VOU KLvOUMEVa, 
éxpdrnger, dore Tepixwpyoa. Thy ap- acuvedGerv re Ta Spora, HC. Simplikius 

vy. Kai mpwrov ard tod opixpod ad Aristot. Physic. i. p. 188, a. 18 
npfaro meptxwpygat, Ewecrev wAciov me- (p. 337, Schol. Brandis). 
pixwpder, Kai meptxwpioe eri mdéov. 4 Aristotel. Physic. iii. 4, 5, p. 208, 
Kai ra oupcydpeva re Kai drroxpivoue- &. 23, dTLoby TeV popiwy elvas put pe. OpL0Lws 
va nes Sctaxpivépeva, wavra éyvw vous. to mavTr, &C. Anaxag. Fr. 16, p. 126, 
Also Fr p. 129; Fr. 21, p. 184, Schaub. 

Schau. Anaxag. Fr. 11, p. 119, Schaub. ov 

2 5 Anaxag. Fr. 8-19, Schaubach. Kexwprora. Ta év avi " 6am, ovde 

8 Anaxag. Fr. 8, p. 101, Schaub. aroxéxomtTat merhéxet, &. 

Stew wAeiora eu, TavTa dvdnAGrara éy 12, p. 122. ev wavri mavra, ovde xwpis 
éxagréy éors xai Rv. Pseudo-Origen. goriv etvas.—Fr. 15, p. 125. 
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Vieeh, Bone, latent) than the four Empedoklean elements, Air, 
purer than Fire, Earth, &c.; which were compounds wherein 


Air or 


many of the numerous ingredients present were equally 


. effective, so that the manifestations were more confused 
and complicated. In this way the four Empedoklean elements 
formed a vast seed-magazine, out of which many distinct develop- 
ments might take place, of ingredients all pre-existing within it. 
Air and Fire appeared to generate many new products, while 
flesh and bone did not.! Amidst all these changes, however, the 
infinite total mass remained the same, neither increased nor 


diminished.? 


In comparing the theory of Anaxagoras with that of Empe- 
Theory of  0kles, we perceive that both of them denied not only 
Anaxagoras the generation of new matter out of nothing (in 


1 Aristotle, in two places (De Coelo, 
iii. 8, p. 302, a. 28, and Gen. et Corr. 
i. 1, p. 314, a. 18) appears to state that 

oras re ed flesh and bone as 

a and elementary: air, fire, and 
earth, as compounds from these and 
other Homeeomeries. So Zeller, Philos. 
d. Griech., v. i. p. 670, ed. 2), with Rit- 
ter, and others, understand him. Schau- 
bach (Anax. Fr. Pp. 81, 82) dissents 
from this opinion, but does not give a 
clear explanation. Another passage of 
Aristotle (Metaphys. A. 3, p. 984, a. 11) 
appears to con ict the above two 
es, and to put fire and water, in 

e Anaxagorean theory, in the same 
gon category as flesh and bone: 

e explanatory note of Bonitz, who 
tries ta show that the passage in the 
Metaphysica is in harmony with the 
other two above named passages, seems 
to me not satisfactory. 

Lucretius (i. 835, referred to in a 
dela note) numbers flesh, bone, 

e, and water, all among the Anaxa- 

orean Homceomeries; and I cannot 

ut think that Aristotle, in contrast- 
ing Anaxagoras with Empedokles, has 
ascribed to the former language which 
could only have been used by the 
latter. "Evavriws 5 daivovra: Aéyovres 
ot wept ‘Avagaydpay tots wept "Eume- 
Soxrda. ‘O pev yap (Emp.) dnoe wip 
kai vdwp xai adpa Kai yny oroixeta 
téagapa. Kai ada elva, padAov 7} odpKa 
KQtL OGTOVY Kat TA TOLAUTA TWY OMOLO- 
pepwv. Ov 8@ (Anaxag.) taira pev 
ama kat orotxeta, yoy $@ Kai mip Kai 
adpa ovvOera: ravoreppiay yap elvas 
rovrwyv. (Gen. et Corr. a 1.) e last 


words (savorepyuiav) are fully illus- 
trated bya portion of the other passage, 
De Celo, 8, adpa S¢ cai mup piypa 
rovTwy (the Homceomeries, such as 
flesh and blood) cai rwyv arAAwy owep- 
parwv mévrwv: elvac yap éxdrepoy av- 
tov é€ aopdrwy dpotopepwv iravrwy 
nOporopévev: 8d Kai yryvecOa wavra 
Kk TOUTWY. 

Now it can seb be said are 
Anaxagoras recognised one set o 
bodies as sole and elementary, and 
that Empedokles pecoanieed another 
set of bodies as such. An Oras @X- 
preeny denied all simple ies. In 

theory, all bodies were compound : 
Nous alone formed an_ exception. 
Everything existed in everything. But 
they were compounds in which par- 
ticles of one sort, or of a definite num- 
ber of sorts, had come together into 
such positive and marked action, as 
teint to nullify the remainder. 

e generation of the Homcomeric 
aggregate was by disengaging these 

e particles from the confused mix- 
ture in which their agency had before 
lain buried (yéveots, éxpavors pdvoy 
Kai €xKptots TOU @mpiy Kpumrouévou. 
Simplikius ap. Schaub. Anax. Fr. p. 
115). The Homeeomeric aggregates or 
bodies bh ae a number : o in- 
gredien g. sengaged and re- 
combined in countless ways, so that the 
result should always be some positive 
and definite estations. Consi- 
dered in reference to the Homosomeric 
body, the constituent particles might 
in a certain sense be ed elements. 

2 Anaxag. Fr. 14, p. 125, Schaub. 
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which denial all the ancient physical philosophers com 
concurred), but also the transformation of one form Em 

of matter into others, which had been affirmed by %K!e% 
Thales and others. Both of them laid down asa basis the ex- 
istence of matter in a variety of primordial forms. They main- 
tained that what others called generation or transformation, was 
only a combination or separation of these pre-existing materials, 
in great diversity of ratios. Of such primordial forms of matter 
Empedokles recognised only four, the so-called Elements ; each 
simple and radically distinct from the others, and capable of 
existing apart from them, though capable also of being combined 
with them. Anaxagoras recognised primordial forms of matter 
in indefinite number, with an infinite or indefinite stock of 
particles of each; but no one form of matter (except Nous) 
capable of being entirely severed from the remainder. In the 
constitution of every individual body in nature, particles of all 
the different forms were combined ; but some one or a few forms 
were preponderant and manifest, all the others overlaid and 
latent. Herein consisted the difference between one body and 
another. The Homceomeric body was one in which a confluence 
of like particles had taken place so numerous and powerful, as to 
submerge all the coexistent particles of other sorts. The majority 
thus passed for the whole, the various minorities not being 
allowed to manifest themselves, yet not for that reason ceasing to 
exist : a type of human society as usually constituted, wherein 
some one vein of sentiment, ethical, zsthetical, religious, politi- 
cal, &c., acquires such omnipotence as to impose silence on 
dissentients, who are supposed not to exist because they cannot 
proclaim themselves without ruin. 

The hypothesis of multifarious forms of matter, latent yet still 
real and recoverable, appears to have been suggested gyi posted 
to Anaxagoras mainly by the phenomena of animal partly bythe 
nutrition.! The bread and meat on which we feed Jfanimal— 
nourishes all the different parts of our body—blood, 2™*tition. 
flesh, bones, ligaments, veins, trachea, hair, &. The nutriment 
must contain in itself different matters homogeneous with all 
these tissues and organs ; though we cannot see such matters, our 


1 See a remarkable passage in Plutarch, Placit. Philosoph. i. 8 
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reason tells us that they must be there. This physiological 
divination is interesting from its general approximation towards 
the results of modern analysis. 

Both Empedokles and Anaxagoras begin their constructive 
process from a state of stagnation and confusion 
tantamount to Chaos; which is not so much active 
discord (as Ovid paints it), as rest and nullity arising 
from the equilibrium of opposite forces. The chaos 


Chaos, com- 
mon to both 
Empedokles 
and Anaxa- 

oras : Mov- 


racers fd of Anaxagoras is in fact almost a reproduction of the 
onefromn Infinite of Anaximander.! But Anaxagoras as well 
ihe as Empedokles enlarged his hypothesis by introduc- 


ing (what had not occurred or did not seem necessary 
to Anaximander) a special and separate agency for eliciting 
positive movement and development out of the negative and 
stationary Chaos. The Nous or Mind is the Agency selected for 
this purpose by Anaxagoras: Love and Enmity by Empedokles. 
Both the one and the other initiate the rotatory cosmical motion ; 
upon which follows as well the partial disgregation of the chaotic 
mass, as the congregation of like particles of it towards each 
other. 


The Nous of Anaxagoras was sind eeetood by iat writers as 





a God ;? but there is nothing in the fragments now 


Nous, Sa sie Soa : ‘ 
mind: posta- remaining to justify the belief that the author him- 
yes eee self conceived it in that manner—or that he proposed 
—howun it (according to Aristotle’s expression *) as the cause 
derstood by . es oe 

later writers Of all that was good in the world, assigning other 
fanled te agencies as the causes of all evil. It is not charac- 


ee terised by him as a person—not so much as the Love 

and Enmity of Empedokles. It is not one but multi- 
tudinous, and all its separate manifestations are alike, differing 
only as greater or less. It is in fact identical with the soul, the 
vital principle, or vitality, belonging not only to all men and 
animals, but to all plants also.4 It is one substance, or form of 


1 This is a just comparison of Theo- 
phrastus. See the e from his p.1 
g@voun igropia, referred by Sim- - 
plikius ad Aristot. Ph a i. p. 187, a. 

21 (p. 335, Schol. Bran: 

Cicero, Academ. iv. oF Sext. Em- 
piric. adv. Mathematicos, i ix. 6, Toy nev 
vovy, os €or. kar’ avroy Beds, &C. 


Compare Schaubach, Anax. Frag. 


8 “Ariatot. Metaphys. A. re 984, b. 17. 
He praises Anaxagoras or this, olor 
meee wap’ eixn AéyovTas Tovs mpérepov, 


“a ely he haa (or Pseudo-Aristot.) De 
Plantis, i. 
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matter among the rest, but thinner than all of them (thinner 
than even fire or air), and distinguished by the peculiar charac- 
teristic of being absolutely unmixed. It has moving power and 
knowledge, like the air of Diogenes the Apolloniate : it initiates 
movement ; and it knows about all the things which either pass 
into or pass out of combination. It disposes or puts in order all 
things that were, are, or will be; but it effects this only by 
acting as a fermenting principle, to break up the huddled mass, 
and to initiate rotatory motion, at first only on a small scale, then 
gradually increasing. Rotation having once begun, and the mass 
having been as it were unpacked and liberated the component 
Homeeomeries are represented as coming together by their own 
inherent attraction.! The Anaxagorean Nous introduces order 
and symmetry into Nature, simply by stirring up rotatory 
motion in the inert mass, so as to release the Homceomeries from 
prison. It originates and maintains the great cosmical fact of 
rotatory motion ; which variety of motion, from its perfect regu- 
larity and sameness, is declared by Plato also to be the one most 
consonant to Reason and Intelligence.? Such rotation being 
once set on foot, the other phenomena of the universe are sup- 
posed to be determined by its influence, and by their own ten- 
dencies and properties besides : but there is no farther agency of 
Nous, which only knows these phenomena as and when they 
occur. Anaxagoras tried to explain them as well as he could ; 
not by reference to final causes, nor by assuming good purposes 
of Nous which each combination was intended to answer—but 
by physical analogies, well or ill chosen, and especially by the 
working of the grand cosmical rotation.® 


secreta sunt, feruntur in eum locum, 
quo nunc sunt.” 


re Plato, Kratylus, 


e 400 oe 
. Fe. 8, and Bchaubach’s 
Comm. p. 112-116. 


‘‘Moens erat id, quod movebat mo- 


lem homceome m: h&c ratione, 
per hunc motum & mente excitatum, 
secretio facta est .... Materis autem 


propris insunt vires: proprio suo 


pondere heec, que mentis vi mota et to 


x4. 2, p. 


Compare Alexand. Aphrod. ap. Scho- 
lia ad Aristot. Physic. ii. p. 194, a 
Schol. p. 348 a. Brandis); Marbéch, 

hrbuch der Gesch. Philos. s. 54, note 
82; Preller, Hist. Phil. ex Font. 
Loc. Contexta, s. 58, with his comment. 

2 Plato, Phesedo, c. 107, 108, p. 98; 
Plato, De Legg. xii. egal B; Aristot. 
Metaphys. A. 4, p. » b. 18; Plato, 


Timeeus, 84 A. é 
38 ph. Nub. 880, 828. aiOdpros 
Atvos—Atvos BactAeva, roy Ai’ 


éfe- 
AnAaxws—the sting of which ap ‘foe 
Anaxag es. 


oras and his d 
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This we learn from Plato and Aristotle, who blame Anaxa- 
goras for inconsistency in deserting his own hypothesis, and 
in invoking explanations from physical agencies, to 

Platoand the neglect of Nous and its supposed optimising 
blameAnax- purposes. But Anaxagoras, as far as we can judge 
deserting § by his remaining fragments, seems not to have com- 
ecw mitted any such inconsistency. He did not proclaim 
his Nous to be a powerful extra-cosmical Architect, 

like the Demiurgus of Plato—nor an intra-cosmical, immanent, 
undeliberating instinct (such as Aristotle calls Nature), tending 
towards the production and renewal of regular forms and con- 
junctions, yet operating along with other agencies which 
produced concomitants irregular, unpredictable, often even 
obstructive and monstrous. Anaxagoras appears to conceive 
his Nous as one among numerous other real agents in Nature, 
material like the rest, yet differing from the rest as being 
powerful, simple, and pure from all mixture,! as being endued 
with universal cognizance, as being the earliest to act in point of 
time, and as furnishing the primary condition to the activity of 
the rest by setting on foot the cosmical rotation. The Homeo- 
meries are coeternal with, if not anterior to, Nous. They have 
laws and properties of their own, which they follow, when once 
liberated, without waiting for the dictation of Nous. What they 
do is known by, but not ordered by, Nous.* It is therefore no 
inconsistency in Anaxagoras that he assigns to mind one distinct 
and peculiar agency, but nothing more ; and that when trying to 


Anaxagoras Sivovs rivds avojrovs ava- endued with cognition, and as im- 

Qwypapay, adv rH Tov vod anpofiq Kai porting cognition by being inhaled. 

avoig aan Alexandrin. Stromat. : avere Plutarch, Placit. Philos. 
; ; v. 8. 

To move (in the active sense, i.c. to I cannot t with Brucker (Hist. 
cause movement in) and to know, are Philosop. part ii. b. ii. De Secté Ionica, 
the two attributes of the Anaxagorean p. 504, ed. 2nd), and with Tennemann, 
Novs (Aristotel. De Anima, i. 2, p. Ph. i. 8, p. 812, that Anaxagoras 
405, a. 18). was “primus qui Dei ideam inter 

T Anaxagoras, Fr. 8, p. 100, Schaub. Grexcos 4 materialitate quasi, nrifica. 

+ os , wit,” &e. agree rather er 
tori yep fe viieaed T¢ TAYTWOY XPHEA (Philos. der Griech. i. p. 680-688, ed. 
, 2nd), that the Anaxagorean Nous is 

This means, not that voids was unex- not conceived as having either imma- 
tended or immaterial, but that it was teriality or rh ge 
thinner or more subtle than either fire 2 Simplikius, in Physic. Aristot. p. 
orair. Herakleitus ed rd mepid- 78. xai Avepayspes 52 roy vou édcas 
xov B88 Aoyixdy Kai dpevipes. O- as dnow Evdynuos, cat adronarigey + 
genes of Apollonia considered air as woAAa ovvicrnow. 
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explain the variety of phenomena he makes reference to other 
physical agencies, as the case seems to require.! 

In describing the formation of the Kosmos, Anaxagoras 
supposed that, as a consequence of the rotation 
initiated by mind, the primitive chaos broke up. ha chvsits 
“The Dense, Wet, Cold, Dark, Heavy, came together of Anaxa- 
into the place where now Earth is: Hot, Dry, Rare, . 
Light, Bright, departed to the exterior region of the revolving 
ther.”? In such separation each followed its spontaneous and 
inherent tendency. Water was disengaged from air and clouds, 
earth from water : earth was still farther consolidated into stones 
by cold.* Earth remained stationary in the centre, while fire 
and air were borne round it by the force and violence of the 
rotatory movement. The celestial bodies—Sun, Moon, and Stars 
—were solid bodies analogous to the earth, either caught origi- 
nally in the whirl of the rotatory movement, or torn from the 
substance of the earth and carried away into the outer region of 
rotation.‘ They were rendered hot and luminous by the fiery 
fluid in the rapid whirl of which they were hurried along. The 
Sun was a stone thus made red-hot, larger than Peloponnesus : 
the Moon was of earthy matter, nearer to the Earth, deriving its 
light from the Sun, and including not merely plains and moun- 
tains, but also cities and inhabitants.» Of the planetary move- 
ments, apart from the diurnal rotation of the celestial sphere, 
Anaxagoras took no notice. He explained the periodical changes 
in the apparent course of the sun and moon by resistances which 
they encountered, the former from accumulated and condensed air, 
the latter from the cold.”?7 Like Anaximenes and Demokritus, 
Anaxagoras conceived the Earth as flat, round in the surface, and 
not deep, resting on and supported by the air beneath it. Origi- 
nally (he thought) the earth was horizontal, with the axis of celestial 
rotation perpendicular, and the north pole at the zenith, so that 

1 a aa 

er tas Laert, ii. 8. Novy... apyny fags Ea eal 138, ie 

wenn, Hitt inducte in ss ie SOM By Dic; a tear 4 
& mente motu, sufficere putavit Anax- Plutarch, Placit. Philos. ii. 13. 
scores, renner jeges nat =e motisque, 5 Plato, Kratylus, p. 409 A; Plato, 

Apol. Sok. c. 14; Xenophon, Memorab. 
eae ea rs Pe "181, Schaub. ; iv. 7 


compare Fr. 6, p. 97; Diogen. Laert. é Schaubach, ad Anax. Fr. 
ii. & °8 7 Plutarch, Placit. Philosoph. * 98, 
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this rotation was then lateral, like that of a dome or roof ; it was 
moreover equable and unchanging with reference to every part 
of the plane of the earth’s upper surface, and distributed light 
and heat equally to every part. But after a certain time the 
Earth tilted over of its own accord to the south, thus lowering its 
southern half, raising the northern half, and causing the celestial 
rotation to appear oblique.! 

Besides these doctrines respecting the great cosmical bodies, 
Hisgeology, Anaxagoras gave explanations of many among the 
be striking phenomena in geology and meteorology—the 
physiology. sea, rivers, earthquakes, hurricanes, hail, snow, &e.? 
He treated also of animals and plants—their primary origin, and 
the manner of their propagation? He thought that animals 
were originally produced by the hot and moist earth ; but that 
being once produced, the breeds were continued by propagation. 
The seeds of plants he supposed to have been originally con- 
tained in the air, from whence they fell down to the warm and 
moist earth, where they took root and sprung up.‘ He believed 
that all plants, as well as all animals, had a certain measure of 
intelligence and sentiment, differing not in kind but only in 
degree from the intelligence and sentiment of men; whose 
superiority of intelligence was determined, to a great extent, by 
their possession of hands. He explained sensation by the action 
of unlike upon unlike (contrary to Empedokles, who referred it 
to the action of like upon like ),* applying this doctrine to the 
explanation of the five senses separately. But he pronounced the 


1 Diogenes Laert. fi. 9. ra3° dorpa 4 a neor ede Plant. iii. 2; 


cat’ apxas Goroedws évexOjvar, wore Diogen. Laert 9; Aristot. De 
KaTa Kopudhy tis yis tov dei paivd- Plantis, i. 2. 
pevov elvas wéhor, dovancy 82 rh Ga v) 5 Aristot. De Rene, i. 1; Aristot. 
veo AaPetv. Plutarch, Placit. Ini Part. Animal. iv. 1 
6 Theophrastus, De Sensu, sect. 1— 
2See Schaubach, ad Anax. Fr. p. sect. 27-30. 
174-181. This difference followed naturally 








Among the points to which Anaxa- 
goras addressed himself was the an- 
nual inundation of the Nile, which he 
ascribed to the melting of the snows in 
thiopia, in the higher regions a the 
river’s course.--Diodor. i. 38. Hero- 
dotus notices this opinion (ii. 22), call 
ing it plausible, but false, yet without 
rit one as its author. Com- 

pare Eurip oe Helen. 8. 

3 Aristotel. De Generat. Animal. 
fii, 6, iv. 1. 


from the opinions of the two philc- 
sophers on the nature of the soul or 


d. Anaxagoras sup it Hi ars 
liar in itself, and the 
Homeoeomeries without. Em skies 


conceived it as a compound of the 
four elements, analogous to all that 
was without: hence man knew each 
exterior para h by its like within 
himself—earth by earth, water by 
water, &c. 
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senses to be sadly obscure and insufficient as means of knowledge. 
Apparently, however, he did not discard their testimony, nor 
assume any other means of knowledge independent of it, but 
supposed a concomitant and controlling effect of intelligence as 
indispensable to compare and judge between the facts of sense 
when they appeared contradictory.1 On this point, however, it 
is difficult to make out his opinions. 

Anaxagoras, residing at Athens and intimately connected with 


Perikles, incurred not only unpopularity, but even 
legal prosecution, by the tenor of his philosophical 
opinions, especially those on astronomy. To Greeks 
who believed in Helios and Seléné as not merely 
living beings but Deities, his declaration that the 
Sun was a luminous and fiery stone, and the Moon 
an earthy mass, appeared alike absurd and impious. 


Such was 


the judgment of Sokrates, Plato, and Xenophon, as well as of 
Aristophanes and the general Athenian public.2 Anaxagoras was 
threatened with indictment for blasphemy, so that Perikles was 
compelled to send him away from Athens. 

That physical enquiries into the nature of things, and attempts 


1 Anaxag. Fr. 19, Schaub.; Sextus 
Empiric. adv. Mathem. vii. 91-140; 
Cicero, Academ. i. 12. 

Anaxagoras remarked that the con- 
trast between black and white might 
be made imperceptible to sense by a 
succession of numerous intermediate 
colours very finely graduated. He is 

to have affirmed that snow was 
really black, notwithstanding that it 
white to our senses: since 

r was black, and snow was only 
frozen water A scab Academ. iv. 31; 
Sext. pir. hon. Hypotyp. i. 38). 
* oe non modo id ita esse (sc. 
albam nivem esse) negabat, sed sibi, 
_ sciret aquam esse, unde 
concreta esset, ipsam esse 

ne Whether Anaxa- 
goras ever affirmed that snow did not 
appear to him white, may reasonably 
be doubted : his real affirmation pro- 
bably was, that snow, ough it ap- 
peared white, was not y white. 

d this affirmation depended upon 
the line which he drew between the 
fact of sense, the phenomenal, the rela- 


tive, on one side—and the substratum, 217 


real, the absolute, on the other. 
Most philosophers recognise a distinc- 


tion between the two; but the line 
between the two has been drawn in 
very different directions. oras 
assumed as his substratum, real, or ab- 
solute, the Homceomeries—numerous 
primordial varieties of matter, each 
with its inherent qualities. eee 
these varieties he reckoned water, bu 
he did not reckon snow. He also con- 
sidered that water was really and abso- 
lutely black or dark (the Homeric pé- 
Aay vdwp)—that blackness was among 
its der qualities. Water, when con- 
solidated into snow, was so dis; 

as to produce upon the spectator the 
appeatenve of whiteness; but it did 
not really lose, nor could it lose, its 
inherent colour. A negro covered 
with white frig and therefore looms 
white, is still really black: a whee 
painted with the seven prismatic 
colours, and made to revolve rapidly, 
will look white, but it is still y 
septi-coloured : i.e. the state of rapid 
revolution would be considered as 
an exceptional state, not natural to 
it. Compare Plato, Lysis, c. 32, p. 


D. 
2 Plato, Apol. So. c. 14; Xenoph. 
Memor. iv. 7. 
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to substitute scientific theories in place of the personal agency 
of the Gods, were repugnant to the religious feelings of the 
Greeks, has been already remarked.! Yet most of the other 
contemporary philosophers must have been open to this reproach, 
not less than Anaxagoras; and we learn that the Apolloniate 
Diogenes left Athens from the same cause. If others escaped the 
like prosecution which fell upon Anaxagoras, we may probably 
ascribe this fact to the state of political party at Athens, and to 
the intimacy of the latter with Perikles) The numerous political 
enemies of that great man might fairly hope to discredit him in 
the public mind—at the very least to vex and embarrass him— 
by procuring the trial and condemnation of Anaxagoras. 
Against other philosophers, even when propounding doctrines 
not less obnoxious respecting the celestial bodies, there was not 
the same collateral motive to stimulate the aggressive hostility of 
individuals. _ 

Contemporary with Anaxagoras—yet somewhat younger, as far 
as we can judge, upon doubtful evidence—lived the 


de Dae philosopher Diogenes, a native of Apollonia in Krete. 
oeuoenise8 Of his life we know nothing except thathe taught during 
a peabr some time at Athens, which city he was forced to quit 


on the same ground as Anaxagoras. Accusations of 
impiety were either brought or threatened against him :? physical 
philosophy being offensive generally to the received religious 
sentiment, which was specially awakened and appealed to by the 
political opponents of Perikles. 

Diogenes the Apolloniate, the latest in the series of Ionic 
philosophers or physiologists, adopted, with modifications and 
enlargements, the fundamental tenet of Anaximenes. There 


2 Plutarch, Nikias, 28. order to injure him. This seems to me 

2 Diogen. Laert. ix. 52. The danger one probable reason for determining 
incurred by Diogenes the Apolloniate the chronology of the Apolloniate 
at Athens is well authenticated, on the Diogenes: another is, that his de- 
evidence of Demetrius the Phalerean, scription of the veins in the human 
who had good means of knowing. And body is so minute and detailed as to 
the fact may probably be referred to betoken an advanced period of philo- 
some time after the year B.C. 440, when sophy between B.C. 440-410. See the 
Athens was at the height of her power point discussed in Panzerbieter, Frag- 
and of her attraction for foreign visitors ment. Diogen. Apoll. c, 12-18 (Leipaic, 
—when the visits of philosophers to as : 
the city had been multiplied by the Simplikius (ad Aristot. Phys. fol. 
countenance of Perikles—and when the 6 A) describes Diogenes as Peving been 
political rivals of that great man had oy yeddv vewraros in the series o phy- 
set the fashion of assailing them in sical theorists. 
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was but one primordial element—and that element was air. He 
laid it down as indisputable that all the different objects in this 
Kosmos must be at the bottom one and the same thing: unless 
this were the fact, they would not act upon each other, nor mix 
together, nor do good and harm to each other, as we see that they 
do. Plants would not grow out of the earth, nor would animals 
live and grow by nutrition, unless there existed as a basis this 
universal sameness of nature. No one thing therefore has a 
peculiar nature of its own: there is in all the same nature, but 
very changeable and diversified.? 

Now the fundamental substance, common to all, was air. Air 
was infinite, eternal, powerful ; it was, besides, full of Air was the 
intelligence and knowledge. This latter property eh pt 
Diogenes proved by the succession of climatic and element. 
atmospheric phenomena of winter and summer, night and day, 
rain, wind, and fine weather. All these successions were dis- 
posed in the best possible manner by the air: which could not 
have laid out things in such regular order and measure, unless 
it had been endowed with intelligence. Moreover, air was 
the source of life, soul, and intelligence, to men and animals: 
who inhaled all these by respiration, and lost all of them as soon 
as they ceased to respire.? 

Air, life-giving and intelligent, existed everywhere, formed the 
essence of everything, comprehended and governed 


Air pos- 
everything. Nothing in nature could be without it: sinh pe 
yet at the same time all things in nature partook of it diverse pro- 


1 Diggs: Ap. Fragm. ii. c. 29 Pan- —OU ydp ay otrw SésacGa oldy re 
serb. ; Theophrastus, De Sensu, s. 39. iv dvev vojows, wore TavTwv pérpa 

ei yap ta ev rpde tre dcp edv- Exetv, xetmavds re nas Odpeos Kat vuK- 
Ta voy yn Kat Udwp Kat rddda, boa Tos Kai nudpys Kai verwy Kal aveuor 
daiverar ev rede ry Koouy ddvra, ei Kai eddiwv. Kai ta GAda et Tis BovAe- 
tourdey re hv Td érepoy Tov érépov rat evvoderOa, eproxo. av otTw da- 
érepov cov TH ldtn dice, Kai uy 7d Keiueva, ws avuorov KaANoTa. "Er de 


evrd ddy perdmerre woAAaXws Kat Hre- 
pocouro* ovdauy ovrTe picyerOar aAA?}- 
Aots Hovvaro ovTe whEANnaIs TH érépy 
ovre PAGBn, &e. 

Aristotle approves this fundamental 
tenet of Diogenes, the conclusion that 
there must be one common Something 
out of which all things came—eé evds 
Gwayra (Gen. et Corrupt. i. 6-7, p- 822, 
a. 14), inferred from the fact that they 

upon each other. 

2 Diog. Apoll. Fr. iv.-vi. c. 36-42, Panz. 


mpos TovTots cal rade peydAa onpmeta> 
avOpwros yap Kat Ta dAAa gwa ava- 
mveovta Gwe rp adpt. Kai rovro avrois 
Kat Yuxy €or. kai vdnors—— 

—Kai poi doxde rd Thy vdénorw éxov 
elvas & anp Kadeduevos Umd Tay avOpa- 
twv, &. 

Schleiermacher ie ae pasta da 
commentary upon ese ents O 
the rr Pengo Diogenes (Vermischte 
Schriften, vol. ii. p. 157-162; Ueber 
Diogenes von Apollonia). 
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perties ; in a different manner.! For it was distinguished by 
‘was emi- . . . e 
nentlymodi- great diversity of properties and by many gradations 
ae of intelligence. It was hotter or colder—moister or 
drier—denser or rarer—more or less active and movable—ex- 
hibiting differences of colour and taste. All these diversities 
were found in objects, though all at the bottom were air. 
Reason and intelligence resided in the warm air. So also to all 
animals as well as to men, the common source of vitality, 
whereby they lived, saw, heard, and understood, was air; hotter 
than the atmosphere generally, though much colder than that 
near the sun.? Nevertheless, in spite of this common charac- 
teristic, the air was in other respects so indefinitely modifiable, 
that animals were of all degrees of diversity, in form, habits, and 
intelligence. Men were doubtless more alike among themselves : 
yet no.two of them could be found exactly alike, furnished with 
the same dose of aerial heat or vitality. All other things, ani- 
mate and inanimate, were generated and perished, beginning 
from air and ending in air: which alone continued immortal and 
indestructible.’ 

The intelligence of men and animals, very unequal in 
pies character and degree, was imbibed by respiration, the 

ology . 5 : : ° 

of Diogenes inspired air passing by means of the veins and along 
quitde swith the blood into all parts of the body. Of the 
Gee veins veins Diogenes gave a description remarkable for its 
human minuteness of detail, in an age when philosophers 
body. dwelt almost exclusively in loose general analogies.* 
He conceived the principal seat of intelligence in man to be in 
the thoracic cavity, or in the ventricle of the heart, where a 
quantity of air was accumulated ready for distribution.5 The 


1Diog. Ap. Fr. vi. «ai éore nde The description of the veins given by 
év 5, Te py peréxer rovrov (air). Meré- de Saare igs preserved in Aristo 

ec 5¢ ovdé év opolws 1d érepoy rH Hist. Animal. iii, 2: yet seemingly 
erépp: GAAG ToAAot Tpémot Kai avrov only in a defective abstract, for Theo- 


Tov aépos Kai TIS voHTLOS eiouy. 
Aristotel. De Anima, i. 2, p. 405, a. 21. 
Avoyévys 5°, @omep Kai erepoi tives, 

adpa fesenepe fl Wuxjv), &. 

2 Diog. Ap. Fr. vi. nai mdvrwv gowy 
& n Wuxn 7d avré éoriv, ahp Oepud- 
Tepos pev rou éfw ey  eopuev, Tov 
pevrot mapa Te HerAlp modAAdY Wuxpd- 
Tepos. 

3 Diogen. Apoll. Fr. v. ch. 88, Panz. 

4 Diogen. Apoll. Fr. vii. ch. 48, Panz. 


hrastus alludes to various opinions of 

iogenes on the veins, which are not 
contained in Aristotle. See Philipp- 
son, "YAyn avOpwrrivy, p. 203. 

5 Plutarch, Placit. aoe etl 5. "Ev 
TH aptnptaxy KotAig ths Kapdias, ATUs 
€or Kat poeniarih See Panzerbieter’s 
commentary poe these words, which 
are not very clear (c. 50), nor easy to 
reconcile with the description given by 
Diogenes himself of the veins. 
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warm and dry air concentrated round the brain, and reached by 
veins from the organs of sense, was the centre of sensation. 
Taste was explained by the soft and porous nature of the tongue, 
and by the number of veins communicating with it. The 
juices of sapid bodies were sucked up by it as by a sponge: the 
odorous stream of air penetrated from without through the 
nostrils: both were thus brought into conjunction with the 
sympathising cerebral air. To this air also the image impressed 
upon ‘the eye was transmitted, thereby causing vision :! while 
pulsations and vibrations of the air without, entering through 
the ears and impinging upon the same centre, generated the 
sensation of sound. If the veins connecting the eye with the 
brain were inflamed, no visual sensation could take place ;? 
moreover if our minds or attention were absorbed in other 
things, we were often altogether insensible to sensations either of 
sight or of sound: which proved that the central air within us 
was the real seat of sensation. Thought and intelligence, as well 
as sensation, was an attribute of the same central air within us, 
depending especially upon its purity, dryness, and heat, and 
impeded or deadened by moisture or cold. Both children and 
animals had less intelligence than men: because they had more 
moisture in their bodies, so that the veins were choked up, and 
the air could not get along them freely to all parts. Plants 
had no intelligence; having no apertures or ducts whereby 
the air could pervade their internal structure. Our sensations 
were pleasurable when there was much air mingled with the 
blood, so as to lighten the flow of it, and to carry it easily to 


1 Plutarch, Placit. Philosoph. iv. 18. 
Theophrast. De Sensu, s. 39-41-48. 
Kperexwrarov 5¢ ndovis thy yAarray’ 
awadwrarov yap etvar Kai pavdy Kai Tas 
brAéBas ardaas avjxety eis auriy. 

2 Plutarch, Placit. Philosoph. iv. 16; 
Theophrastus, De Sensu, s. 40. 

8 Theophrast. De Sensu, 8. 42. "Ore 
82 & evrds anp aicOdverar, pwixpdy ay 
pdptoy Tov Oeov, onwecoy elvar, Ste wOA- 
Adaus mpds GAAa Tov vovy exovTes 08’ 
dpmpev ovr’ axovouey. The same opi- 
nion—that sensation, like thought, is a 
mental process, depending on physical 
conditions—is ascribed to Strato (the 
disciple and successor of Theophrastus) 
by Porphyry, De Abstinenti&, iii. 21. 
Srpdrwvos Tov gducixod Adyos éoriv 


amrodexviwy, ws ovde alcbaverOat ro rapa- 
Way GvEev TOU Voety UTapPXEL. Kai yap ypap- 
Mara roAAdKLs Emimopevondvous TH oer 
Kat Adyo. mpoorinrovres TH axo7 dca- 
AavOdvovow nuas Kai Svapevyovor mpds 
érépous Tov vouv éxovras—f Kal AdAexrat, 
vous Opy Kai vous axover, TaAAA Kwha 
Kat TudaAd. 

The expression ascribed to Diogenes 
by Theophrastus—o evrds ahp, pixpdv 
ay pdptov rod Oeov—is 80 d 
by Pee ; but the word @eov seems 
not well avouched as to the text, and 
Schneider prints @vzov. It is not im- 

ssible that Diogenes may have called 

he air God, without departing from 
his physics theory: but this requires 
proof. 
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all parts: they were painful when there was little air, and when 
the blood was torpid and thick.? 

The structure of the Kosmos Diogenes supposed to have been 
Kona effected by portions of the infinite air, taking upon 
and Meteo- them new qualities and undergoing various trans- 
Emo formations. Some air, becoming cold, dense, and 
heavy, sunk down to the centre, and there remained stationary as 
earth and water: while the hotter, rarer, and lighter air as- 
cended and formed the heavens, assuming through the intelli- 
gence included in it a rapid rotatory movement round the 
earth, and shaping itself into sun, moon, and stars, which were 
light and porous bodies like pumice stone. The heat of this 
celestial matter acted continually upon the earth and water 
beneath, so that the earth became comparatively drier, and the 
water was more and more drawn up as vapour, to serve for 
nourishment to the heavenly bodies. The stars also acted as 
breathing-holes to the Kosmos, supplying the heated celestial 
mass with fresh air from the infinite mass without.? Like Anaxa- 
goras, Diogenes conceived the figure of the earth as flat and 
round, like a drum; and the rotation of the heavens as lateral, 
with the axis perpendicular to the surface of the earth, and the 
north pole always at the zenith. This he supposed to have been 
the original arrangement ; but after a certain time, the earth 
tilted over spontaneously towards the south—the northern half 
was elevated and the southern half depressed—so that the north 
pole was no longer at the zenith, and the axis of rotation of the 


1 Theophrastus, De Sensu, 8. 48-46 ; 
Plutarch, Placit. Philos. v. 20. That 
moisture is the cause of dulness, and 


woramots wupwSas KatevexOévra ac- 
tépa wérpivoy. This remarkable anti- 
cipation of modern astronomy—the re- 





that the dry soul is the best and most 
intelligent—is cited among the doc- 
trines of Herakleitus, with whom Dio- 
genes of perder is often in coal SA 
Av n copwrarn Kai apiorn. 
Sehictomach, Herakleitos, sect. 69- 
2Plutarch ap. Eusebium aa 
Evang. i. 8; Aristotel. De Animé, i. 2; 
ee Laert. ix. 58. Atoydyns xtooy- 
poedy ra aorpa, Siawvoias S¢ aura vo- 
piges rod xéopov, elva dcdrvpa: 
oupmepipéper bar 8@ rots davepots ao- 
Tpots adavets Aious cai map’ avrd Tour’ 
avevipous: mimrovra 52 woAAdats emi TIS 
yis oBévyvcGa: xabdwep tov év Aiyds 


cognition of aerolithes as a class of non- 
luminous earthy bodies revolving round 
the sun, but occasionally coming within 
the sphere of the earth’s at on, be- 
coming luminous in our atmosphere, 
falling on the earth, and there being ex- 


104, : He says—“ The opi- 
nion of Diogenes of Apollonia en 
accords with that of the present day,” 


P 110. The charm and value of that 


his frequent reference to the ancient 
her of view on astronomical sub- 
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heavens became apparently oblique.1 He thought, moreover, that 
the existing Kosmos was only of temporary duration ; that it 
would perish and be succeeded by future analogous systems, 
generated from the same common substance of the infinite and 
indestructible air.2 Respecting animal generation—and to some 
extent respecting meteorological phenomena*— Diogenes also 
propounded several opinions, which are imperfectly known, but 
which appear to have resembled those of Anaxagoras. 

Nearly contemporary with Anaxagoras and Empedokles, two 
other enquirers propounded a new physical theory Leukippns 
very different from those already noticed—usually and Demo- 
known under the name of the atomic theory. This yeeene 
theory, though originating with the Eleate Leukip- *heory. 
pus, obtained celebrity chiefly from his pupil Demokritus of 
Abdéra, its expositor and improver. Demokritus (born seem- 
ingly in B.C. 460, and reported to have reached extreme old age) 
was nine years younger than Sokrates, thirty-three years older 
than Plato, and forty years younger than Anaxagoras. The age 
of Leukippus is not known, but he can hardly have been much 
younger than Anaxagoras.‘ 

Of Leukippus we know nothing: of Demokritus, very little— 
yet enough to exhibit a life, like that of Anaxagoras, 1, tito, 
consecrated to philosophical investigation, and ne- varied tra- 
glectful not merely of politics, but even of inherited bina bacenee 
patrimony.’ His attention was chiefly turned to- compod 
wards the study of Nature, with conceptions less Demokri- 
vague, and a more enlarged observation of facts, than me 
any of his contemporaries had ever bestowed. He was enabled 
to boast that no one had surpassed him in extent of travelling 
over foreign lands, in intelligent research and converse with 
enlightened natives, or in following out the geometrical relations 


1 Plutarch, Placit. Philos. ii. 8; 4Diogen. Laert. ix. 41. See the 
contented ad Diog. Ap. c. eee chronology of Demokritus discussed 
5. 


2 Plut. Ap. Euseb. p. ivang. i.8 in Zeller, Phil. der Griech., vol. i. p. 
Hist. Philosoph. .- 576-581, 2nd edit 


Preller thinks that sens employed appears more trustworthy than the 
his chief attention ‘‘in animantium \ us 
natura ex aeris principio repetenda” ; (B.C. 470). Demokritus declared him- 
and that he was less full “in cogni- self to forty years younger than 
tione rev perewpwv”. But the frag- Anaxagoras. 

ments scarcely justify this. 5 Dionys. ix. 86-89. 
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of lines.1 He spent several years in visiting Egypt, Asia Minor, 
and Persia. His writings were numerous, and on many different 
subjects, including ethics, as well as physics, astronomy, and 
anthropology. None of them have been preserved. But we 
read, even from critics like Dionysius of Halikarnassus and 
Cicero, that they were composed in an impressive and semi- 
poetical style, not unworthy to be mentioned in analogy with 
Plato ; while in range and diversity of subjects they are hardly 
inferior to Aristotle.? 

The theory of Leukippus and Demokritus (we have no means 
ee of distinguishing the ono) appears to have grown out 
between the Of the Eleatic theory.? Parmenides the Eleate (as I 
theory of , nave already stated) in distinguishing Ens, the self- 
and that of existent, real, or absolute, on one side—from the 
ae phenomenal and relative on the other—conceived the 

former in such a way that its connection with the 
latter was dissolved. The real and absolute, according to him, 
was One, extended, enduring, continuous, unchangeable, immov- 
able : the conception of Ens included these affirmations, and at 
the same time excluded peremptorily Non-Ens, or the contrary 
of Ens. Now the plural, unextended, transient, discontinuous, 
changeable, and moving, implied a mixture of Ens and Non-Ens, 
or & partial transition from one to the other. Hence (since Non- 
Ens was inadmissible) such plurality, &c., could not belong to 
the real or absolute (ultra-phenomenal), and could only be 
affirmed as phenomenal or relative. In the latter sense, Parme- 


1 Demokrit. 238, ed. ory. the difference between the 
Mullach. eon ohio a; 3 Diogen. wo was so marked, that Plato is said 
Laert. ix. 35; Strabo, xv. to have had a positive an ey to 
Pliny, Hist. ‘Natur = lvoe ae the works of Demokritus, an 
vitam inter experimenta consumpsit,” to burn them Goleta xenus ap Diog. 
Laert. ix. 40). It could hardly be from 
2 Cicero, Orat. c. 20; Dion De congeniality of doctrine that the same 
Comp. Verbor. c. 24; Sextus mpir. editor attached himself toboth. It has 
adv. Mathem. vii. 265. Anudxpiros, been remarked that Plato never once 
Ards puvy rapecxagsuevos, Kc. names Demokritus, while Aristotle cites 
aces (ix. 45-48) enumerates the him very frequently, sometimes with 
titles of the treatises of Demokritus,as marked praise 
edited in the days of Tiberius b the 3 Simplikius, in Aristotel. Physic. 
rhetor Thrasyllus: who distributed Map 7A. Acvaurmos.... Kowwrioas 
them into tetralogies, as he also distri- pevidn TIS dirocodias, ov Thy auTHy 
buted the dialogues of Plato. It was adhoc anv N kai Hevopdver wepi 
i ott the charm of style, common tay évrwy Sdfayv, add’, ws Soxet, Thy 
Demokritus with Plato, which in- évayriay. Aristotel. ‘De Gener. 
duced the rhetor thus to edit them Corr. i. 8, p. 251, a. $1. Diogen. Laert. 
both. In regard to scope and spirit of ix. 80. 
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nides did affirm it, and even tried to explain it: he explained 
_ the phenomenal facts from phenomenal assumptions, apart from 
and independent of the absolute. While thus breaking down 
the bridge between the phenomenal on one side and the absolute 
on the other, he nevertheless recognised each in a sphere of its 
own. 

This bridge the atomists undertook to re-establish. They 
admitted that Ens could not really change—that pemoxri- 
there could be no real generation, or destruction— ‘an theory 
no transformation of qualities—no transition of many Plena and 
into one, or of one into many. But they denied the ae Non- 
unity and continuity and immobility of Ens: they =ns. 
affirmed that it was essentially discontinuous, plural, and moving. 
They distinguished the extended, which Parmenides had treated 
as an Unum continuum, into extension with body, and extension 
without body: into plenum and vacuwm, matter and space. 
They conceived themselves to have thus found positive meanings 
both for Ens and Non-Ens, That which Parmenides called 
Non-Ens or nothing, was in their judgment the vacuum; not 
less self-existent than that which he called Something. They 
established their point by showing that Ens, thus interpreted, 
would become reconcilable to the phenomena of sense: which 
latter they assumed as their basis to start from. Assuming 
motion as a phenomenal fact, obvious and incontestable, they 
asserted that it could not even appear to be a fact, without sup- 
posing vacuum as well as body to be real: and the proof that 
both of them were real was, that only in this manner could sense 
and reason be reconciled. Farther, they proved the existence 
of a vacuwm by appeal to direct physical observation, which 
showed that bodies were porous, compressible, and capable of 
receiving into themselves new matter in the way of nutrition. 
Instead of the Parmenidean Ens, one and continuous, we have a 
Demokritean Ens, essentially many and discontinuous: plena 
and vacua, spaces full and spaces empty, being infinitely inter- 
mingled.1 There existed atoms innumerable, each one in itself 


1 It is chiefly in the eighth chapter 9j6n Adyous, olrives pds Thy alcOnow 
of the treatise De Gener. et Corr. (i. 2) Sokoyounaye Adyovres ovK avaipycou- 
that Aristotle traces the doctrine of civ ovre yéveow ovre PO0pay ove xivnow 
Leukippus as having wn out of xai rd rAjdos Trav SyTwr, &. (i. 8, 5). 
that of the Eleates. Acvaurmos 5° éxew Compare also Aristotel. De Ccelo, iii. 
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essentially a plenum, admitting no vacant space within it, and 
therefore indivisible as well as indestructible : but each severed 
from the rest by surrounding vacant space. The atom could 
undergo no change: but by means of the empty space around, 
it could freely move. Each atom was too small to be visible : 
yet all atoms were not equally small ; there were fundamental 
differences between them in figure and magnitude: and they 
had no other qualities except figure and magnitude. As no 
atom could be divided into two, so no two atoms could merge 
into one. Yet though.two or more atoms could not so merge 
together as to lose their real separate individuality, they might ~ 
nevertheless come into such close approximation as to appear 
one, and to act on our senses as a phenomenal combination 
manifesting itself by new sensible properties.! 

The bridge, broken down by Parmenides, between the real 
and the phenomenal world, was thus in theory re-established. 
th tees et teabes a Ce ee? 
kritus, &c., in proving a vacuum) év wey Besides this, Demokritus set forth 
ore q Kivnots 7H Kata témov ovK ay ein, motion as an indisputable fact, ascer- 
ov yap dv Soxeiv elva xivnow et tained by the evidence of sense: and 


MH in Kevéve 7d yap wAjpes advvaroy affirmed that motion was impossible, 
elvar défacOai re &e. except on the assumption that vacuum 








Plutarch adv. Kolot. p. 1108. Ols 
ov5" ovap évruxwyv Oo Kodwrnys, eopaan 
mept éfv rod avdpds (Demokritus) «vy 
Y Sctopicerar, wy paddAov 7d dev, H 7d 
pndev elvac’ Sev pev dvondgwr 7d copa 
pndev 5¢ 7d Kevdv, ws Kat rovrov ducw 
Twa Kai Uméoracwy idiay Exovros. 

The affirmation of Demokritus— 
That Nothing existed, just as much as 

‘ Something—appears a paradox which 
we must probably understand as im- 
plying that he here adopted, for the 
sake of argument, the language of the 
Eleates, his opponents. They called 
the vacuum Nothing, but Demokritus 
did not so callit. If (said Demokritus) 
Keer call vacuum Nothing, then I say 

hat Nothing exists as well as Some- 


The direct observations by which 
Demokritus showed the existence of a 
vacuum were—l. A vessel with ashes 
in it will hold as much water as if 
it were empty: hence we know that 
there are pores in the ashes, into which 
the water is received. 2. Wine can be 
compressed in skins. 3 The growth 
of organised bodies proves that they 
have pores, through which new matter 
in the form of nourishment is ad- 


existed. Melissus, the disciple of Par- 
menides, inverted the rasa Lala in 
arguing against the reality of motion. 
If it be real (he said), then there must 
exist a vacuum: but no vacuum does 
or can exist : therefore there is no real 
motion. (Aristot. Physic. iv. 6.) 

Since Demokrituss from these 
facts of sense, as the base of his hypo- 
thesis of atoms and vacua, so Aristotle 
(Gen. et Corr. i. 2; De Anim&, i 2) 
might reasonably say that he took 
sensible appearances as truth. But we 
find Demokritus also describing reason 
as an improvement and enlightenment 
of sense, and et, how little of 
truth was discoverable by man. See 
Mullach, Demokritus (pp. 414, 415). 
Compare Philippson—YaAn avO@pwmrivy— 
Berlin, 1831. 

1 Aristotel. Gen. et Corr. i 8, p. 825. 
a 25, ra mpwra peyéOn ra adtaipera 
aoreped. Diogen. Laert. ix. 44; Plu- 
tarch, adv. Koloten, p. 1110 seq. 

Zeller, Philos. der Griech., vol. i. p. 
588-588, ed. 2nd; Aristotel. Metaphys. 
Z. 18, p. 1089,. a. 10, advvarov elvai 
dno. Anpdxpiros éx Svo év i ef evds Sv0 
yevéoOor’ Ta yap peyéOn Ta aroxa Tas 
ovaias movet. 
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For the real world, as described by Demokritus, differed entirely 
from the sameness and barrenness of the Parmenidean Ens, and 
presented sufficient movement and variety to supply 

a basis of explanatory hypothesis, accommodated to Frimordial 
more or less of the varieties in the phenomenal world. fered only in 
In respect of quality, indeed, all the atoms were foe "00. 
alike, not less than all the vacua: such likeness was Se ate 


{according to Demokritus) the condition of their —they had 
being able to act upon each other, or to combine as Poaualities, 
phenomenal aggregates. But in respect to quantity movements 
or magnitude as well as in respect to figure, they nations . 
differed very greatly: moreover, besides all these eonlitiee 
diversities, the ordination and position of each atom 

with regard to the rest were variable in every way. As all 
objects of sense were atomic compounds, so, from such funda. 
mental differences—partly in the constituent atoms themselves, 
partly in the manner of their arrangement when thrown into 
combination—arose all the diverse qualities and manifestations 
of the compounds. When atoms passed into new combination, 
then there was generation of a new substance : when they passed 
out of an old combination there was destruction: when the atoms 
remained the same, but were merely arranged anew in order and 
relative position, then the phenomenon was simply change. 
Hence all qualities and manifestations of such compounds were 
not original, but derivative : they had no “ nature of their own,” 
or law peculiar to them, but followed from the atomic composi- 
tion of the body to which they belonged. They were not real 
and absolute, like the magnitude and figure of the constituent 
atoms, but phenomenal and relative—ie. they were powers of 
acting upon correlative organs of sentient beings, and nullities in 
the absence of such organs.? Such were the colour, sonorousness, 


1 Aristotel. Gener. et Corr. i. 7, p. philosophers affirmed distinctly the 
b. 12. It was the opinion of De- opposite. Tod Suorer Und Tov dpolov ray 
mokritus, that there could be no action drrabés, &c. Diogenes the Apolloniate 
except where agent and patient were agreed on this point generally with 
6. noi yap 7d ai’rd Kai cporoy Demokritus; see above, p. 61, notel. 
elva: 7é Te Towsv Kal rd wdécxov: ov The facility with which these philo- 
yap eyxwpety ra érepa xai S:apdépovra sophers laid down cone! ms is 
wagxew Un aAddyjAwy’ GAAad Kav érepa constantly observable. 
Svyra wou Te eis GAAnAa, ovX Ff érepa, 2 Aristot. Gen. et Corr. i. 2, p. 816, 
GAA’ Ff tavréy Te Umdpxe, Tav’Ty ToUTO a. 1; Theophrast. De Sensu, 8. 68, 64. 
oupBaivery avrots. Manycontemporary [epi pév ody Bapdos xai xovdov xat 
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taste, smell, heat, cold, &c., of the bodies around us: they were 
relative, implying correlative percipients. Moreover they were 
not merely relative, but perpetually fluctuating ; since the com- 
pounds were frequently changing either in arrangement or in 
diversity of atoms, and every such atomic change, even to a small 
extent, caused it to work differently upon our organs. 

Among the various properties of bodies, however, there were 
two which Demokritus recognised as not merely rela- 


tions of” _tive to the observer, but also as absolute and belonging 
pease to the body in itself. These were weight and hardness 
different —primary qualities (to use the phraseology of Locke 

thecom- and Reid), as contrasted with the secondary qualities 
pounds. ~—_ of colour, taste, and the like. Weight, or tendency 


downward, belonged (according to Demokritus) to each indivi- 
dual atom separately, in proportion to its magnitude: the specific 
gravity of all atoms was supposed to be equal. In compound 
bodies one body was heavier than another, in proportion as its 
bulk was more filled with atoms and less with vacant space.? 
The hardness and softness of bodies Demokritus explained by 
the peculiar size and peculiar junction of their component atoms. 
Thus, comparing lead with iron, the former is heavier and softer, 
the latter is lighter and harder. Bulk for bulk, the lead con- 
tained a larger proportion of solid, and a smaller proportion 
of interstices, than the iron: hence it was heavier. But its 
structure was equable throughout ; it had a greater multitude of 
minute atoms diffused through its bulk, equally close to and 
coherent with each other on every side, but not more close and 
coherent on one side than on another. The structure of the iron, 








on the contrary, was unequal 


oKAnpod Kai padraxod év rovros ddo- 
pige.s trav 8¢ GAAwy aigOnrav ovsevds 
elvas vow, adda mdvra wdOy rh 
aicbycews adAovounérns, ef He yiverOar 


Thy dayraciayv, & 
Ste Physic. i. c. 16. 


heus, Eolog. 

Gvow pev pndev elvac ypapa, ra pev 
Yap grovxeia drowa, rd Te pera Kal 7d 
xevév: ra 8° é€& avroy OvyKxpipara Ké- 
Xpooda Saray} re Kail puOug nat 
"porpont, &e. 

Demokritus restricted the term Svors 
—Nature—to the primordial atoms and 
Mars a aaa ad Aristot. Physic. 


and irregular, including larger 


1 Aristotel. Gen. et Corr. i. 2, p. 815, 
b. 10. "Qore rais peraBodrais rou ovy- 


s Keysdvov 7d avrTd évayriov Soxeity GAA 


kal GAAw, Kai peraxivetoOar puxpov 


éupryyupevov, cat SAws erepov 
GaiverOart évds peraxivnbérw 
TOS. 


2 Theophrastus, De Sensu, 8. 61. 
Bapt pév obv nai xotgov re meyéOe 
Scacpet oy cis tros, &. 

Kristo 1. De Coelo, iv. 2, 7, p. 309, 
a. 10; Gen. et Corr. i. 8 p. 826, a. 9. 
Kairot Bapvrepdv ye xara thy Umepoxyy 

ow elvas Anudxpiros éxacrov Tav 
adtatpérwy, &. 
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spaces of vacuum in one part, and closer approach of its atoms in 
other parts: moreover these atoms were in themselves larger, 
hence there was a greater force of cohesion between them on one 
particular side, rendering the whole mass harder and more un- 
yielding than the lead.! 

We thus see that Demokritus, though he supposed single 
atoms to be all of the same specific gravity, yet 
recognised a different specific gravity in the various SyAGmr 
compounds of atoms or material masses. It is to be separa 
remembered that, when we speak of contact or com- other. 
bination of atoms, this is not to be understood lite- 
rally and absolutely, but only in a phenomenal and relative 
sense ; a8 an approximation, more or less close, but always suffi- 
ciently close to form an atomic combination which our senses 
apprehended as one object. Still every atom was essentially 
separate from every other, and surrounded by a margin of vacant 
space: no two atoms could merge into one, any more than one 
atom could be divided into two. 

Pursuant to this theory, Demokritus proclaimed that all the 
properties of objects, except weight, hardness, and 
softness, were not inherent in the objects themselves, All proper- 
but simply phenomenal and relative to the observer— jects except 
“ modifications of our sensibility”. Colour, taste, far ra 
smell, sweet and bitter, hot and cold, &c., were of babads ae 
this description. In respect to all of them, man relative to 
differed from other animals, one man from another, gensation — 
and even the same man from himeelf at different could give 
times and ages. There was no sameness of impression, ledge of the 
no unanimity or constancy of judgment, because there ae ri 
was no real or objective “nature” corresponding to the 
impression. From none of these senses could we at all learn 
what the external thing was in itself. “Sweet and bitter, hot 
and cold (he said) are by law or convention (te. these names 
designate the impressions of most men on most occasions, taking 
no account of dissentients): what really exists is, atoms and 
vacuum. ‘The sensible objects which we suppose and believe to 
exist do not exist in truth ; there exist only atoms and vacuum. 


1 Theophrastus, De Sensu, 8. 62. 
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We know nothing really and truly about an object, either what 
it is or what it is not: our opinions depend upon influences from 
without, upon the position of our body, upon the contact and 
resistances of external objects. There are two phases of know- 
ledge, the obscure and the genuine. To the obscure belong all 
our senses—sight, hearing, smell, taste, touch. The genuine is 
distinct from these. When the obscure phase fails, when we can 
no longer see, nor hear, nor smell, nor taste, nor touch—from 
minuteness and subtlety of particles—then the genuine phase, or 
reason and intelligence, comes into operation.” + 

True knowledge (in the opinion of Demokritus) was hardly at 
Reason all attainable ; but in so far as it could be attained, 
lone gare we must seek it, not merely through the obscure and 
real know- insufficient avenues of sense, but by reason or intelli- 
yore tittle of Bence penetrating to the ultimatum of corpuscular 
it was structure, farther than sense could go. His atoms 
attainable. vere not pure Abstracta (like Plato’s Ideas and geo- 
metrical plane figures, and Aristotle’s materia prima), but 
concrete bodies, each with its own? magnitude, figure, and 
movement; too small to be seen or felt by us, yet not too small to 
be seen or felt by beings endowed with finer sensitive power. 
They were abstractions mainly in so far as all other qualities 
were supposed absent. Demokritus professed to show how the 
movements, approximations, and collisions of these atoms, brought 
them into such combinations as to form the existing Kosmos ; 
and not that system alone, but also many other cosmical systems, 
independent of and different from each other, which he supposed 
to exist. 

How this was done we cannot clearly make out, not having 
No separate before us the original treatise of Demokritus, called 
forcere- the Great Diakosmos. It is certain, however, that he 


quiredtoset 
eatomsin did not invoke any separate agency to set the atoms 


1 Demokritus, Fr. p. 206, Mullach; smallness (of their disproportion to our 
Sextus Empiric. adv. Mathemat. vii. visual power), are yet spoken of as 
p. 185; Diogen. Laert. ix. 72. objects of sense: they are as it were 

2 Aristotel. Gen. et Corr. i. 8, p. 825, croscopic objects, and the oin 
&. 20. "Awecpa 7d wAnOos Kai adpara dia. ven, or intelligence, is conceived as 
opixpdémta Tey oyxwy, &. suppl somet of a microscopic 

arbach observes justly that the power. (Marbach, Lehrbuch der 
Demokritean atoms, though not really schichte der Philosophie, sect. 58, vol. 
objects of sense in consequence of th i. p. 94.) 
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in motion—such as the Love and Discord of Empe- 
dokles—the Nous or Intelligence of -Anaxagoras. 
Demokritus supposed that the atoms moved by an 
inherent force of their own: that this motion was as 
much without beginning as the atoms themselves :} 
that eternal motion was no less natural, no more 
required any special cause to account for it, than 
‘Such is the course of nature—such is 
and always has been the fact,” was his ultimatum.? 


eternal rest. 
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motion— 
they moved 
by an inhe- 
rent force of 


capital fact 
of the Kos- 
mos. 


He farther maintained that all the motions of the atoms were 
necessary—that is, that they followed each other in a determinate 
order, each depending upon some one or more antecedents, 
according to fixed laws, which he could not explain? Fixed 


1 Aristotel. De Ccelo, iii. 2, 8, p. 800, 
b. 9. Acvximp nai Anyoxpite, Tots 
Adyovow aei xivetoOa. Ta poeta w- 
pare, &c. (Physic. viii. 8, 8, p. 253, 

. 12, viii 9, p. 265, b. 23; Cicero, De 
Finib. i. 6, 1) 

2 Aristot. Generat. Animal. fi. 6, p. 
742, b. 20: Physic. viii. 1, p. 252, b. 82. 

Aristotle blames Demokritus for 
thus acquiescing in the general course 
of nature as an ultimatum, and for 
omitting all reference to final causes. 
M. Lafaist, in a good dissertation, Sur la 
Philosophie Atomistique (Paris, 1838, 
p. 78), shows that this is exactly the 
ultimatum of natural philosophers at 
the present day. ‘‘Un phénoméne se 
passait-il, si on lui en demandait la 
raison, il (Demokritus) répondait, ‘La 
chose se passe ainsi, parcequ’elle s'est 
toujours passée ainsi.’ C’est, en d’autres 
termes, la seule réponse que font encore 
aujourd’hui les naturalistes. Suivant 
eux, une pierre, quand elle n’est pas 
soutenue, tombe en vertu de la loi de 
la pesanteur. Qu’est ce que la loi de la 
pesanteur? La généralisation de ce fait 
panes fois observé, qu’une pierre 

mbe quand elle n’est pas soutenue. 
Le paenomene dans un cas particulier 


ve ainsi, e toujours il est 
arrivé ainsi. Te pric qu’implique 
Yexplication des naturalistes modernes 


est celle de Démokrite, c'est que la 
nature demeure constante & elle-méme, 
La proposition de Démokrite—‘ Tel 
phénoméne a lieu de cette facon, 
parceque toujours ila eu lieu de cette 
méme facon’—est la premiére forme 
qu’ ait revétue le principe de la sta- 
bilité des lois naturelles.’ 

3 Aristotle (Physic. ii. 4, p. 196, a. 


25) says that Demokritus (he seems to 
mean Demokritus) described the mo- 
tion of the atoms to form the 


system, as having taken place amd 
pile avrouarov. Upon which Mullach 
(Dem. . p. 882) justly remarks— 


““Casu (ard ravrouarov) videntur fieri, 
us na q necessitate cu- 
jus leges ignoramus evenire dicuntur. 
uamvis Aristoteles naturalem 
Abderitani philosophi necessitatem, vi- 
tato avayays vocabulo, quod alii aliter 
usurpabant, casum et fortunam vocaret 
—ipse tamen Democritus, abhorrens ab 
iis omnibus que destinatam causarum 
seriem tollerent reaming naturam per- 
turbarent, nihil juris fortune et casui 
in sin rebus concessit.” 
Zeller has a like remark upon the 
hrase of Aristotle, which is calculated 
mislead as to the doctrine of Demo- 
kritus (Phil. d. Griech., i. p. 600, 2d ed.). 

D d Stewart, in one of the Dis- 
sertations prefixed to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, has the like comment re- 
A eg the fundamental principle of 
the Epicurean (identical qu hoc 
with the Demokritean) philosophy. 

“T cannot conclude this note without 
recurring to an observation ascribed by 
Laplace to Leibnitz—‘ that the dlind 
chance of the Epicureans involves the 
supposition of an effect taking place 
without a@ cause’. is a very in- 
correct statement of the philosophy 
taught by Lucretius, which nowhere 
gies countenance to such a supposi- 

ion. The distinguishing tenet of this 
sect was, that the order of the universe 
does not im ly the existence of intellt- 
ile causes, but may be accounted for 
y the active powers belonging to the 
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laws, known or unknown, he recognised always. Fortune or 
chance was only a fiction imagined by men to cover their own 
want of knowledge and foresight.1 Demokritus seems to have 
supposed that like atoms had a spontaneous tendency towards 
like ; that all, when uncombined, tended naturally downwards, 
yet with unequal force, owing to their different size, and weight 
proportional to size ; that this unequal force brought them into 
impact and collision one with another, out of which was gene- 
rated a rotatory motion, gradually extending itself, and compre- 
hending a larger and larger number of them, up to a certain 
point, when an exterior membrane or shell was formed around 
them.? This rotatory motion was the capital fact which both 
constituted the Kosmos, and maintained the severance of its 
central and peripheral masses—Earth and Water in the centre— 
Air, Fire, and the celestial bodies, near the circumference. 
Demokritus, Anaxagoras, and Empedokles, imagined different 
preliminary hypotheses to get at the fact of rotation ; but all 
employed the fact, when arrived at, as a basis from which to 
deduce the formation of the various cosmical bodies and their 
known manifestations? In respect to these bodies—Sun, Moon, 
Stars, Earth, &c.—Demokritus seems to have held several 
opinions like those of Anaxagoras. Both of them conceived the 
Sun as a redhot mass, and the Earth as a flat surface above and 
below, round horizontally like a drum, stationary in the centre 
of the revolving celestial bodies, and supported by the resistance 
of air beneath.‘ 


atoms of matter: which active powers, while shaken in the box. If Iam not 
being exerted through an indefinitely mistaken, this Epicurean theory ap- 
queda of time, t have pro- proaches very nearly to the eme 
nay must have produced, exactly which it is the object of re 
such a combination of as that Essay on Probabilities ice (by Laplace 
with which we are surrounded. This inculcate.” (Stewart— 
does not call in question the necessity a | fi. p. 189, note.) 
of a cause to produce every effect, GA 1 okri Frag. p. 167, ed. Mul- 
on the contrary, virtually assumes lach ; Eusebius, Prep. Evang. xiv. 27. 
truth of that axiom. It onl epohities GvOpwro. rixys cibwrov érddcayro 
from these causes the attribute of in- apépacw isins aBovains 
telligence. In the same way, when I 2 Zeller, P. Phu a d. Gricoh, f i 604 
apply the words blind chance to the seq.; Demokrit. Fragm full ; : 
row of a die, I do not mean to deny Sext. Empiricus wae Mt Ma hem. anv 117. 
that I am ultimately the cause of the 3 Demokrit. Fragm harem (ig 
icular event that is to take place: - imoaploceser 1 év ols dnoe 6é ey wavrds 
ut only to intimate that I do not here aoxpivecOa ear eerw eiddwy, &. 
act as a designing cause, in conse- og. 81-44. 
quence of my ignorance of the various 4Zeller, een d. Griech., i. p. 612, 
accidents to which the die is subjected ed. 2nd. 
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Among the researches of Demokritus there were some relating 


to animal generation, and zoology ; but we cannot 


find that his opinions on these subjects were in of Demo- 
peculiar connection with his atomic theory. Nor do Kituson 
we know how far he carried out that theory into coined 


detail by tracing the various phenomenal manifesta- 
tions to their basis in atomic reality, and by showing what 
- particular magnitude, figure, and arrangement of atoms belonged 
to each. It was only in some special cases that he thus connected 
determinate atoms with compounds of determinate quality ; for 
example, in regard to the four Empedoklean elements. The 
atoms constituting heat or fire he affirmed to be small and 
globular, the most mobile, rapid, and penetrating of all: those 
constituting air, water, and earth, were an assemblage of all 
varieties of figures, but differed from each other in magnitude 
—the atoms of air being apparently smallest, those of earth 
largest.’ 

In regard to mind or soul generally, he identified it with heat 
or fire, conceiving it to consist in the same very small, 
globular, rapidly movable atoms, penetrating every- 
where : which he illustrated by comparison with the 
fine dust seen in sunbeams when shining through a fire, diffused 
doorway. That these were the constituent atoms of 
mind, he proved by the fact, that its first and most 
essential property was to move the body, and to be 
itself moved.’ Mind, soul, the vital principle, fire, 
heat, &c., were, in the opinion of Demokritus, sub- 
stantially identical—not confined to man or even frame with 
to animals, but diffused, in unequal proportions, etisten’ 
throughout plants, the air, and nature generally. 

Sensation, thought, knowledge, were all motions of mind or of 
these restless mental particles, which Demokritus supposed to be 
distributed over every part of the living body, mingling and 
alternating with the corporeal particles. It was the essential 
condition of life, that the mental particles should be maintained 


lek the ugh- 
out all the 


1 Mallach, Demokr. Fragm. p. 805 


|, ristotle, Gen. et Corr. £ 8, 
a 5; De Ceelo, fii. 8, p. 
0 , 8. 


Theophrastus, De Sensu 


8 Aristotel. De Animé, i. 2, 2-8, p. 
408, b. 28; i. 8, P- 406, b. 20; Cicero, 
p- 826, Tuscul. Disput. . 11; Diogen. Laert. 

806, b. 85; ix. 44. 
64. 4 Aristotel. De Respirat. (c. 4, p. 
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in proper number and distribution throughout the body ; but by 
their subtle nature they were constantly tending to escape, being 
squeezed or thrust out at all apertures by the pressure of air on 
all the external parts. Such tendency was counteracted by the 
process of respiration, whereby mental or vital particles, being 
abundantly distributed throughout the air, were inhaled along 
with air, and formed an inward current which either prevented 
the escape, or compensated the loss, of those which were tending - 
- outwards. When breathing ceased, such inward current being 
no longer kept up, the vital particles in the interior were speedily 
forced out, and death ensued.! 

Though Demokritus conceived these mental particles as distri- 


Different | buted all over the body, yet he recognised different 
mental , mental aptitudes attached to different parts of the 


attached to body. Besides the special organs of sense, he con- 
parts of the sidered intelligence as attached to the brain, passion 

y to the heart, and appetite to the liver :? the same 
tripartite division afterwards adopted by Plato. He gave an 
explanation of perception or sensation in its different varieties, as 
well as of intelligence or thought. Sensation and thought were, 
in his opinion, alike material, and alike mental. Both were 
affections of the same peculiar particles, vital or mental, within 
us: both were changes operated in these particles by effluvia or 
images from without ; nevertheless the one change was different 
from the other.® 


In regard to sensations, Demokritus said little about those of 


472, a 5), Adyee (Demokritus) as 7 
N Kat Td Oeppdy ravrdv, Ta wpora 
Mara THY or upoeee 
ucretius, 870. 


Plutarch (Placit. Philos. iv. 4), 
ascribes a bipartite division of the 
soul to Demokritus : rd Aoycxdv, in the 
thorax: 1d dAoyor, distributed over all 
. in the next section 
Iilud in his rebus nequaquam sumere i 


possis, 
memocnt quod sancta viri sententia 





pontt ; 
Corporis atque animi primordia singula 


privis 
Adposita alternis variare ac nectere 
membra. 


1 Aristotel. De Respiratione, c. 4, 
Pp. 1 a 10; De Animé, i 2, p. 404, 
a 


2,Zeller, Phil. d. Griech., i. p. 618 
od. Sad. eer 


8 Plutarch, Placit. Philos. iv. 8 
Demokritus and Leukippus affirm 
Thy alcOnow cai thy vénow yiverOat, 
eidwrAwy efwOev mpooridvtwv’ pndevi yap 
émtBdddrcry pnderépay xwpis Tov “epoc- 
aimrovrTos eidwAov. 

Cicero, De Finibus, i. 6, 21, ‘‘ima- 

es, que idola nominant, quorum 

cursione non solum videamus, sed 
etiam cogitemus,” &c. 
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touch, smell, and hearing; but he entered at some length into 
those of sight and taste.’ 

Proceeding upon his hypothesis of atoms and vacua as the 
only objective existences, he tried to show what Explana- 
particular modifications of atoms, in figure, size, and tio of 
position, produced upon the sentient the impressions ser pecnnel 
of different colours. He recognised four fundamental tion 
or simple colours—white, black, red, and green—of Colours. 
which all other colours were mixtures and combinations.* 
White colour (he said) was caused by smooth surfaces, which 
presented straight pores and a transparent structure, such as the 
interior surface of shells: where these smooth substances were 
brittle or friable, this arose from the constituent atoms being at 
once spherical and loosely connected together, whereby they 
presented the clearest passage through their pores, the least 
amount of shadow, and the purest white colour. From sub- 
stances thus constituted, the effluvia flowed out easily, and passed 
through the intermediate air without becoming entangled or 
confused with it. Black colour was caused by rough, irregular, 
unequal substances, which had their pores crooked and obstructed, 
casting much shadow, and sending forth slowly their effluvia, 
which became hampered and entangled with the intervening 
medium of air. Red colour arose from the effluvia of spherical 
atoms, like those of fire, though of larger size: the connection 
between red colour and fire was proved by the fact that heated 
substances, man as well as the metals, became red. Green was | 
produced by atoms of large size and wide vacua, not restricted to 
any determinate shape, but arranged in peculiar order and 
position. These four were given by Demokritus as the simple 
colours. But he recognised an infinite diversity of compound 
colours, arising from mixture of them in different proportions, 
several of which he explained—gold-colour, purple, blue, violet, 
leek-green, nut-brown, &c.® 


1 Loe phar De Sensu, 8. 64. 

Pe Theo a De Sensu, 8. 78 

seq. 3 totel. "De Sensu, c, iv. p. 442, 

The opinions of Demokritus on 
colour are illustrated at length by 
Prantl in 1 his Uebersicht der Farben- 


lehre der Alten 49 seq.), appended 
to his edition of the “Aristotelian 


or Pseudo-Aristotelian treatise, Tlept 
Xpwparwy (Munich, 1849). 

Demokritus seems also to have at- 
tempted to show, that the sensation 
of cold and shivering was produced by 
ne” irru sa Song of jagged and acute 

a De Primo Fri- 


sido, p 047, 948, c. 
eophrastus, be Sensu, 8. 76-78. 
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Besides thus setting forth those varieties of atoms and atomic 
Vision motions which produced corresponding varieties of 
caused by colour, Demokritus also brought to view the inter- 
nella mediate stages whereby they realised the act of 
objects. vision. All objects, compounds of the atoms, gave 
Hearing. out effluvia or images resembling themselves. These 
effluvia stamped their impression, first upon the intervening air, 
next upon the eye beyond: which, being covered by a fine 
membrane, and consisting partly of water, partly of vacuum, was 
well calculated to admit the image. Such an image, the like of 
which any one might plainly see by looking into another person’s 
eye, was the immediate cause of vision.1 The air, however, was 
no way necessary a8 an intervening medium, but rather obstruc- 
tive: the image proceeding from the object would be more 
clearly impressed upon the eye through a vacuum : if the air did 
not exist, vision would be so distinct, even at the farthest dis- 
tance, that an object not larger than an ant might be seen in the 
heavens.? Demokritus believed that the visual image, after 
having been impressed upon the eye, was distributed or multi- 
plied over the remaining body. In like manner, he believed 
that, in hearing, the condensed air carrying the sound entered 
with some violence through the ears, passed through the veins to 
the brain, and was from thence dispersed over the body.‘ Both 
sight and hearing were thus not simply acts of the organ of 
sense, but concurrent operations of the entire frame: over all 
which (as has been already stated) the mental or vital particles 
were assumed to be disseminated. 

Farther, Demokritus conceived that the diversities of taste 

were generated by corresponding diversities of atoms, 
Difference or compounds of atoms, of particular figure, magni- 
how tude, and position. Acid taste was caused by atoms 
"rough, angular, twisted, small, and subtle, which 


dmrecpa ra Xpipara Kai rovs xvAovs xara kritus: he himself proceeds to com- 

Tas pifes—ovdey yap oporcov éececOa bat it (51, re 

Oarepoyv Oarépov. 2 Aristotel. De Animé, ii. 7-9, p. 
1 Theophrast. De Sensu, s. 50. rdv 419, a. 16. 

adpa Tov peragy THs Opews Kat Tov $ Theophrastus, De Sensu, 8. 54. 

dpwpévov rurovdda, &c. Aristotel. De 4 Theophrastus, De Sensu, 55, 56. 

gensu, c. 2, p. 438, a. 6. Thy yap dwvnv elvat muxvousdvou tov 
Theophrastus notices this inter- adpos «ai pera Bias eiordvros, XC. 

mediate amorvmwos év TH adpt as a Demokritus thought that air entered 

doctrine peculiar (idiws) to Demo- into the system not only through the 
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forced their way through all the body, produced large interior 
vacant spaces, and thereby generated great heat: for heat was 
always proportional to the amount of vacuum within.! Sweet 
taste was produced by spherical atoms of considerable bulk, which 
slid gently along and diffused themselves equably over the body, 
modifying and softening the atoms of an opposite character. 
Astringent taste was caused by large atoms with many angles, 
which got into the vessels, obstructing the movement of fluids 
both in the veins and intestines. Salt taste was produced by 
large atoms, much entangled with each other, and irregular. In 
like manner Demokritus assigned to other tastes particular varie- 
ties of generating atoms: adding, however, that in every actual 
substance, atoms of different figures were intermingled, so that 
the effect of each on the whole was only realised in the ratio of 
the preponderating figure.? Lastly, the working of all atoms, in 
the way of taste, was greatly modified by the particular system 
upon which they were brought to act: effects totally opposite 
being sometimes produced by like atoms upon different indi- 
viduals.? 

As sensation, so also thought or intelligence, was produced 
by the working of atoms from without. But in what 
manner the different figures and magnitudes of atoms }Hought or 
were understood to act, in producing diverse modifi- — wae be in: 
cations of thought, we do not find -explained. It fiuxofatoms 
was, however, requisite that there should be a sym- {0m with- 
metry, or correspondence of condition between the 
thinking mind within and the inflowing atoms from without, in 
order that these latter might work upon a man properly: if 
he were too hot, or too cold, his mind went astray.4 Though 
Demokritus identified the mental or vital particles with the 


ears, but also through pores in other different shapes, is very aT BS ti to 
of the body, though so gently as the essential intermixture of sorts 
be imperceptible to our conscious- of Homcomeries in the theory of 
ness : the ears affordeda large aperture, Anaxagoras. ; 
and admitted a considerable mass. 8 Theophrast. De Sensu, 67. eis 
1 Theophrast. De Sensu, 65-68. droiay efi dv eiaddrOy, Stapépery ove 
3 Theophrast. De Sensu, 67. dmdv- dAlyov: Kai da ToUTo Td avTd Tavavria, 
tev $¢ twv parwv ovdey axépaov Kai ravayvrca Td avTd wabos mocety éviore. 
elvas Kai dptyés rots dAAows, GAA’ ev 4Theophrast. De Sensu, 58. [epi 
éxdorp wodAAdelvac . . . . of 8° ay évfi 88 Tov dpoveivy emi rogovTov eipyxer, 
wAetorTov, TOUTO pdALoTa evioxvery mpds OTe yiverat TULLET PWS éxovons Ts 
Te Thy atcOnow Kai Thy S¥vaper. yoxis pera Thy Kimmo: edy 5é mepi- 
essential intermixture, in each @eppds tis  mepipuxpos yévyTar, peT- 
distinct substance, of atoms of all adAdrreyv dnc. 
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spherical atoms constituting heat or fire, he nevertheless seems 
to have held that these particles might be in excess as well as in 
deficiency, and that they required, as a condition of sound mind, 
to be diluted or attempered with others. The soundest mind, 
however, did not work by itself or spontaneously, but was put in 
action by atoms or effluvia from without: this was true of the 
intellectual mind, not less than of the sensational mind. There 
was an objective something without, corresponding to and gene- 
rating every different thought—just as there was an objective 
something corresponding to every different sensation. But first, 
the object of sensation was an atomic compound having some 
appreciable bulk, while that of thought might be separate atoms 
or vacua so minute as to be invisible and intangible. Next, the 
object of sensation did not reveal itself as it was in its own 
nature, but merely produced changes in the percipient, and 
different changes in different percipients (except as to heavy and 
light, hard and soft, which were not simply modifications of our 
sensibility, but were also primary qualities inherent in the 
objects themselves): while the object of thought, though it 
worked a change in the thinking subject, yet also revealed itself 
as it was, and worked alike upon all. 

Hence Demokritus termed sensation, obscure knowledge— 
thought, genuine knowledge.? It was only by thought 


obecure (reason, intelligence) that the fundamental realities 
knowledge of nature, atoms and vacua, could be apprehended : 
thesentient; even by thought, however, only imperfectly, since 
Thought, en 

genuine there was always more or less of subjective move- 
arbi », ments and conditions, which partially clouded the 
th ouect pure objective apprehension—and since the atoms 


themselves were in perpetual movement, as well as 
inseparably mingled one with another. Under such obstructions, 


1 Theophrastus, De Sensu, 71. viv 


but also absolute, objective, things 
82 oxdnpod pév Kat padaxod Kai Bapdos ough 


their own na 


Kat Kovdou wovet THY ovotay, oTrep 
(azrep) ovxX Arrov acon A dye 
oOat mpos npas, sty scar 8@ ai 
duypod Kal Tav bvwy ovderds 

is a remarkable point to be 
noted in the criticisms of Theophrastus 
on the doctrine of Demokritus. Demo- 
kritus maintains that hot and cold are 
relative to us: hard and soft, heavy 
and light, are not only relative to us, 


us sensations which are like ea 
Theophrastus denies this distinction 
altogether : and denies it with the best 
reason. Not many of his criticisms on 
Demokritus are so just and pertinent 
as one. 
se a Fragm. Mullach, p. 
Hen Sext. Empir. adv. 
Mathomat. 185-189, yupms Svo eiaiv 
iddas* 7m pev yunoin, 7 8é oxotin, &. 
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Demokritus proclaimed that no clear or certain knowledge was 
attainable : that the sensible objects, which men believed to be 
absolute realities, were only phenomenal and relative to us,— 
while the atoms and vacua, the true existences or things in them- 
selves, could scarce ever be known as they were :' that truth was 
hidden in an abyss, and out of our reach. 

As Demokritus supposed both sensations and thoughts to be 
determined by effluvia from without, so he assumed a similar 
cause to account for beliefs, comfortable or uncomfortable dispo- 
sitions, fancies, dreams, presentiments, &c. He supposed that 
the air contained many effluences, spectres, images, cast off from 
persons and substances in nature—sometimes even edi 
from outlying very distant objects which lay beyond {mages were 
the bounds of the Kosmos. Of these images, impreg- thrown off 

° : : m ob- 
nated with the properties, bodily and mental, of the jects, which 
objects from whence they came, some were beneficent, @etermined 
others mischievous: they penetrated into the human thoughts, 
body through the pores and spread their influence all dreams, di- 
through the system.* Those thrown off by jealous and {nstions, 
vindictive men were especially hurtful,? asthey inflicted 
suffering corresponding to the tempers of those with whom they 
originated. Trains of thought and feeling were thus excited in 
men’s minds ; in sleep,‘ dreams, divinations, prophetic warnings, 
and threats, were communicated: sometimes, pestilence and 
other misfortunes were thus begun. Demokritus believed that 
men’s happiness depended much upon the nature and character 
of the images which might approach them, expressing an anxious 
wish that he might himself meet with such as were propitious. 5 
It was from grand and terrific images of this nature, that he 
supposed the idea and belief of the Gods to have arisen : a sup- 

1 Democr. -, Mull., p. 204-5. — 2 Demokriti . p. 207, Mullach ; 
"Awrep alee uae tious Kat bofagerat va Sext. Empiric. nave Mathems: ix. 19; 
aig@nrd, ovK €ore 82@ xara aAxy- Plutarch, Symposiac. viii. 10, p. 735 A. 
Oectav TravTa* adda Ta Gropa pdévoy 3 Plutarch, Symposinc. v. 7, p. 683 A. 
Kai xevov. nudes 58 rp pev edvre ovdev 4 Aristotel. De Divinat. per Som- 
arpexés fvvieuev, petdmentrov 5¢ xara re num, p. 464, a. 5; Plutarch, Symposiac. 
owparos Siabiyjy, Kat trav émaouévrwy, viii. 9, p. 788 E. dre nai ndopwy éxtds 
Kai Tev avriomnpicévTwy . . . . . éreq] POapévrav nat cwuatwv addAodvdAwy éx 
udy vuv, Ott olov exagrév eoriy  OVK THS amoppoias émppedyTwy, evTavba 
€or, ov ~vviewev, moAAaxyH SedijAwrar, wodAdKis apxal mapeumimrovar Aowmav 
&. Kai rabev ov cvviOwv. 

Compare Cicero, Acad. Quest. i. 18, 5 Plutarch, De Oraculor. Defectu, p. 


ii. 10; Diog. Laert. ix. 72; Aristotel. 419. avrds evxerar evAdyxwrv eiddrAwv 
Metaphys. iii. 5, p. 1009, b. 10. TUyXavew. 
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position countenanced by the numerous tales, respecting appear- 
ances of the Gods both to dreaming and to waking men, current 
among the poets and in the familiar talk of Greece. 
Among the lost treasures of Hellenic intellect, there are few 
which are more to be regretted than the works of 
Universality Demokritus. Little is known of them except the 
kritus—his titles: but these are instructive as well as multi- 
slp farious. The number of different subjects which they 
embrace is astonishing. Besides his atomic theory, 
and its application to cosmogony and physics, whereby he is 
chiefly known, and from whence his title of physicus was derived 
—we find mention of works on geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, 
optics, geography or geology, zoology, botany, medicine, music, 
and poetry, grammar, history, ethics, &c.1 In such universality 
he is the predecessor, perhaps the model, of Aristotle. It is 
not likely that this wide range of subjects should have been 
handled in a spirit of empty generality, without facts or particu- 
lars: for we know. that his life was long, his curiosity insatiable, 
and his personal travel and observation greater than that of any 
contemporary. We know too that he entered more or less upon 
the field of dialectics, discussing those questions of evidence 
which became so rife in the Platonic age. He criticised, and is 
said to have combated, the doctrine laid down by Protagoras, 
‘‘Man is the measure of all things”. It would have been 
interesting to know from what point of view he approached it : 
but we learn only the fact that he criticised it adversely.2 The 
numerous treatises of Demokritus, together with the proportion 
of them which relate to ethical and social subjects, rank him with 
the philosophers of the Platonic and Aristotelian age. His 


1 See the list of the works of Demo- nium.”—Question. Natural. vii. 2. 





kritus in Diogen. Laert. ix. 46, and in 
Mullach’s edition of the Fragments, p. 
105-107. Mullach mentions here (no 

18) that Demokritus is cited seventy- 
eight times in the extant works of 
Aristotle, and sometimes with honour- 
able mention. He is never mentioned 
by Plato. In the fragment of Philo- 
demus de Musicé, Demokritus is called 
avnp ov gvatorcywraros pdévoy TeV 
apxaiwy, GAAA Kai mept Ta ioropovpmeva 
ovderds Hrrov woAumpdypwv (Mullach, 
p. 237). Seneca him ‘* Demo- 
critus, subtilissimus antiquorum om- 


And Dionysius of Hal. (De Comp. Verb. 
. 187, R.) characterises Demokritus, 
lato, and Aristotle (he arranges them 

in that order) as first among all the 

philosophers, in respect of cvvOeccs 

TWY OVOMATWY. 

2 Plutarch. adv. Koldéten, p. 1108. 

Among the Demokritean treatises, 
was one entitled Pythagoras, which 
contained probably a comment on the 
life and doctrines of that eminent man, 
written in an admiring spirit. (Diog. 

Laert, ix. 38.) 
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Summum Bonum, as far as we can make out, appears to have 
been the maintenance of mental serenity and contentment: in 
which view he recommended a life of tranquil contemplation, 
apart from money-making, or ambition, or the exciting pleasures 
of life.? 


1 Seneca, De Tranquill Animsz, cap. Cicero De Finib. v. 29; Diogen. Laert. 
2. “Hanc stabilem animi sedem Greci ix. 45. For ev@vyie Demokritus used as 
Ev@upiay vocant, de quo Democriti synon eveorw, abauBin, arapatin, 
volumen egregium -’ Compare &c. Mullach, p. 416. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE EARLIER PHILOSOPHERS— 
GROWTH OF DIALECTIC—ZENO AND GORGIAS. 


THE first feeling of any reader accustomed to the astronomy and 

physics of the present century, on considering the 
_ various theories noticed in the preceding chapter, is 
rag i a sort of astonishment that such theories should have 
ofindividual been ever propounded or accepted as true. Yet there 
ae can be no doubt that they represent the best thoughts 
charac’ = of sincere, contemplative, and ingenious men, fur- 
Greek philo- nished with as much knowledge of fact, and as good 
morny: a method, as was then attainable. The record of 
what such men have received as scientific truth or probability, in 
different ages, is instructive in many ways, but in none more 
than in showing how essentially relative and variable are the 
conditions of human belief ; how unfounded is the assumption cf 
those modern philosophers who proclaim certain first truths or 
first principles as universal, intuitive, self-evident; how little 
any theorist can appreciate @ prirt the causes of belief in an age 
materially different from his own, or can lay down maxims as to 
what must be universally believed or universally disbelieved by 
all mankind. We shall have farther illustration of this truth as 
we proceed : here I only note variety of belief, even on the most 
fundamental points, as being the essential feature of Grecian 
philosophy even from its outset, long before the age of those who 
are usually denounced as the active sowers of discord, the 
Sophists and the professed disputants. Each philosopher fol- 
lowed his own individual reason, departing from traditional or 
established creeds, and incurring from the believing public more 


Variety of 
sects and 
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or less of obloquy ; but no one among the philosophers acquired 
marked supremacy over the rest. There is no established philo- 
sophical orthodoxy, but a collection of Dissenters—dAaAn 8’ drwy 
yAdooa peptypévn—small sects, each with its own following, each 
springing from a special individual as authority, each knowing 
itself to be only one among many. 

It is a misfortune that we do not possess a complete work, or 
even considerable fragments, from any one of these 


Th 
philosophers, so as to know what their views were theorists aro 
when stated by themselves, and upon what reasons fee their 
they insisted. All that we know is derived from a Own writ 

: ; gs, which 
few detached notices, in very many cases preserved have been 
by Aristotle; who, not content (like Plato) with 1%, im, 
simply following out his own vein of ideas, exhibits #26! ome: 
in his own writings much of that polymathy which stotle about 

em. 


he transmitted to the Peripatetics generally, and 
adverts often to the works of predecessors. Being a critic as well 
as a witness, he sometimes blends together inconveniently the 
two functions, and is accused (probably with reason to a certain 
extent) of making unfair reports ; but if it were not for him, we 
should really know nothing of the Hellenic philosophers before 
Plato. It is curious to read the manner in which Aristotle 
speaks of these philosophical predecessors as “the ancients” (oi 
dpxato:), and takes credit to his own philosophy for having 
attained a higher and more commanding point of view.’ 


1 Bacon ascribes the extinction of 
these early Greek philosophers to Ari- 
stotle, who thought that he could not 


assure his own philosophical empire, 
et by pu to death all his 
brothers, like the Turkish Sultan. This 


remark occurs more than once in Bacon 
oe Oe = a ar ' 
osoph. vo . p. , ed. Mon . 
In so far as it is a re vosch, L thick 
is not deserved. Aristotle’s works, in- 
deed, have been preserved, and those 
of his predecessors have not: but Ari- 
stotle, from seeking to destroy their 
works, has been the chief medium for 
to us the little which we 
ow about them. His attention to 
the works of his predecessors is some- 
ry Pehl unusual among the theorists 
of the ancient world. His friends 
Eudémus and Theophrastus followed 


his example, in embod the his- 
tory of the earlier theories in distinct 
vores of their own, now unfortunately 
ost. 

It is much to be regretted that no 
scholar has yet employed himself in 
collecting and editing the f ents of 
the lost scientific histories of Eudémus 
(the Rhodian) and Theophrastus. A 
new edition of the Commentaries of Sim- 
plikius is also tly wanted: those 
oo exist are both rare and unread- 
able. 

Zeller remarks that several of the 
statements contained in Proklus’s com- 
mentary on Euclid, respecting the 
earliest Grecian mathematicians, are 
borrowed from the yewperpixai ivropias 
of the Rhodian Eudémus (Zeller—De 
Hermodoro Ephesio et Hermodoro Pla- 
tonico, p. 12). 
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During the century and a half between Thales and the begin- 
pee eee ning of the Peloponnesian war, we have passed in re- 
of specula- View twelve distinct schemes of philosophy—Thales, 
tive genius Anaximander, Anaximenes, Xenophanes, Pythagoras, 
tion—ame- Parmenides, Herakleitus, Empedokles, Anaxagoras, 
in the Bate the Apolloniate Diogenes, Leukippus, and Demo- 
‘ lenic mind. kritus. Of most of these philosophers it may fairly 
be said that each speculated upon nature in an original vein of 
his own. Anaximenes and Diogenes, Xenophanes and Parme- 
nides, Leukippus and Demokritus, may indeed .be coupled to- 
gether as kindred pairs—yet by no means in such manner that 
the second of the two is a mere disciple and copyist of the first. 
Such abundance and variety of speculative genius and invention 
is one of the most memorable facts in the history of the Hellenic 
mind. The prompting of intelligent curiosity, the thirst for 
some plausible hypothesis to explain the Kosmos and its genera- 
tion, the belief that a basis or point of departure might be found 
in the Kosmos itself, apart from those mythical personifications 
which dwelt both in the popular mind and in the poetical Theo- 
gonies, the mental effort required to select some known agency 
and to connect it by a chain of reasoning with the result—all this 
is a new phenomenon in the history of the human mind. 

An early Greek philosopher found nothing around him to 
stimulate or assist the effort, and much to obstruct 
whichaGre- it. He found Nature disguised under a diversified 
pherhadto ®2d omnipresent Polytheistic agency, eminently 
overcome— captivating and impressive to the emotions—at once 
view of Na- mysterious and familiar—embodied in the ancient 
ture, esta- + Theogonies, and penetrating deeply all the abundant 
prossivea and epic and lyric poetry, the only literature of the time. 

& It is perfectly true (as Aristotle remarks) that 
Hesiod and the other theological poets, who referred everything 
to the generation and agency of the Gods, thought only of what 
was plausible to themselves, without enquiring whether it would 


1 Aristot. Metaphys. B. 4, p. 1000, apxds cat éx Oeav véva., &c. Ari- 
10. stotle mentions them a few lines after- 
Ot pév odv mepi ‘Hoiodov, nai mavres wards as not worth serious notice. 
Soot Geddrcyor, pévov éppdyricay Tod mepi Td pvOiKas TopiCoudvwy ovK afroy 
mBavod tov mpds avrovs, nuav 8° pera owovdys cKxomety. 

ortywpnoay’ @eovs yap worovyres Tas 
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appear equally plausible to their successors ; a reproach which 
bears upon many subsequent philosophers also. The contem- 
porary public, to whom they addressed themselves, knew no 
other way of conceiving Nature than under this religious and 
poetical view, as an aggregate of manifestations by divine per- 
sonal agents, upon whose volition—sometimes signified be- 
forehand by obscure warnings intelligible to the privileged 
interpreters, but often inscrutable—the turn of events depended. 
Thales and the other Ionic philosophers were the first who 
became dissatisfied with this point of view, and sought for some 
“causes and beginnings” more regular, knowable, and predict- 
able. They fixed upon the common, familiar, widely-extended, 
material substances, water, air, fire, &c.; and they could hardly fix 
upon any others. Their attempt to find a scientific basis was unsuc- 
cessful ; but the memorable fact consisted in their looking for one. 
In the theories of these Ionic philosophers, the physical ideas 
of generation, transmutation, local motion, are found 
in the foreground: generation in the ‘Kosmos to Toute aie 
replace generation by the God. ‘Pythagoras and eed 
Empedokles blend with their speculations a good with the 
deal both of ethics and theology, which we shall Mote recent 
find yet more preponderant when we come to the yee ang 
cosmical theories of Plato. He brings us back to the 
mythical Prometheus, armed with the geometrical and arith- 
metical combinations of the Pythagoreans : he assumes a chaotic 
substratum, modified by the intentional and deliberate construc- 
tion of the Demiurgus and his divine sons, who are described as 
building up and mixing like a human artisan or chemist. In 
the theory of Aristotle we find Nature half personified, and 
assumed to be perpetually at work under the influence of an 
appetite for good or regularity, which determines her to aim 
instinctively and without deliberation (like bees or spiders) at 
constant ends, though these regular tendencies are always 
accompanied, and often thwarted, by accessories, irregular, 
undefinable, unpredictable. Both Plato and Aristotle, in their 
dialectical age, carried abstraction farther than it had been 
carried by the Ionic philosophers! Aristotle imputes to the 


1 Plato (Sophistes, 242-248) observes Aristotle says about Hesiod and the 
respecting these early theorists—what Theogonies—that they followed out 
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Tonic philosophers that they neglected three out of his four 
causes (the efficient, formal, and final), and that they attended 
only to the material. This was a height of abstraction first 
attained by Plato and himself; in a way sometimes useful, 
sometimes misleading. The earlier philosophers had not learnt 
to divide substance from its powers or properties ; nor to con- 
ceive substance without power as one thing, and power without 
substance as another. Their primordial substance, with its 
powers and properties, implicated together as one concrete and 
without any abstraction, was at once an efficient, a formal, and a 
material cause : a final cause they did not suppose themselves to 
want, inasmuch as they always conceived a fixed terminus to- 
wards which the agency was directed, though they did not con- 
ceive such fixed tendency under the symbol of an appetite and 
its end. Water, Air, Fire, were in their view not simply inert 
and receptive patients, impotent until they were stimulated by 
the active force residing in the ever revolving celestial spheres— 
but positive agents themselves, productive of important effects. 
So also a geologist of the present day, when he speculates upon the 
early condition! of the Kosmos, reasons upon gaseous, fluid, solid, 


their own respective veins of thought 
without caring whether we, the many 
listeners, were able to follow them or 
were left behind in the dark. I dare 
say that this was true (as indeed it is 
true respecting most writers on specu- 
lative matters), but I am sure that all 
of them would have made the same 
at asp if they had heard Plato read 
his Timzeus. 

1 Bacon has some striking remarks 
on the contrast in this respect be- 
tween the earlier philosophers and 
Aristotle. 

Bacon, after commending the snp 
Greek philosophers for having adopte 
as their first principle some known 
and positive matter, not a mere ab- 
straction, goes on to say — 
“ Videntur antiqui illi,in inquisitione 
principiorum, rationem non admodum 
acutam instituisse, sed hoc solummodo 

isse, ut ex corporibus apparentibus 
et manifestis, quod maximé excelleret, 
queererent, et quod tale videbatur, 
principium rerum ponerent: tanquam 
per excellentiam, non veré aut realiter. 
- - « Quod si principium illud suum 
teneant non per excellentiam, sed 
simpliciter, videntur utique in duriorem 


tropum incidere: cum res plané dedu- 
catur ad sequivocum, neque de igne 
naturali, aut natu aere, aut aq 
uod asserunt, preedicari videatur, se 
ae igne aliquo phantastico et notionali 
(et sic de ceteris) qui nomen ignis 
retineat, definitionem abneget. .. . 
Principium statuerunt secundum sen- 
sum, aliquod ens verum: modum autem 
ejus pep ena (liberius se gerentes) 
P tasticum.” (Bacon, Parmenidis, 
elesii, et Democriti Philosophia, vol. 
xi., eres ed, Mon .) 
‘“Materia illa spoliata et passiva 
prorsus humans mentis commentum 
quoddam videtur. Materia prima po- 
nenda est conjuncta cum pone 
motis primo, ut invenitur. Hec trig 
petit forma, motus) nullo modo 
iscerpenda, sed tantummodo distin. 
enda, atque asserenda materia (qua- 
unque ea; sit), ita. ornata et ap- 
parata et formata, ut omnis virtus, 
essentia, actio, atque motus naturalis, 
ejus consecutio et emanatio esse t. 
es ferd antiqui, Empedocles, An- 
axagoras, Anaximenes, Heraclitus, 
Democritus, de materiA prim& in 
ceteris dissidentes, in hoc convene- 
runt, quod materiam activam forma 
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varieties of matter, as manifesting those same laws and properties 
which experience attests, but manifesting them under different 
combinations and circumstances. The defect of the Ionic philo- 
sophers, unavoidable at the time, was, that possessing nothing 
beyond a superficial experience, they either ascribed to these 
physical agents powers and properties not real, or exaggerated 
prodigiously such as were real ; so that the primordial substance 
chosen, though bearing a familiar name, became little better than 
a fiction. The Pythagoreans did the same in regard to numbers, 
ascribing to them properties altogether fanciful and imaginary. 
Parmenides and Pythagoras, taking views of the Kosmos 
metaphysical and geometrical rather than physical, supplied the 
basis upon which Plato’s speculations were built. 
Aristotle recognises Empedokles and Anaxagoras as 
having approached to his own doctrine—force ab- 
stracted or considered apart from substance, yet not ped 
absolutely detached from it. This is true about 
Empedokles to a certain extent, since his theory admits Love and 
Enmity as agents, the four elements as patients: but it is hardly 
true about Anaxagoras, in whose theory Nofis imparts nothing 
more than a momentary shock, exercising what modern chemists 


nonnullé, et formam suam dispensan- 
tem, atque intra se principium motds 
ntem, posuerunt.” (Bacon, De 
Parmenidis, Telesii, et Campanelle, 
Philosoph., p. 658-654, t. v.) 
Compare Aphorism I. 50 of the 
Novum um. 
Bacon enidis, Telesii, et De- 
mocriti Philosophis, vol. xi. ed. Mon- 
p- 106-107. ‘*Sed omnes ferd 
antiqui (anterior to Plato), Empe- 
docles, Anaxagoras, Anaximenes, Hera- 
clitus, Democritus, de materia prim& 
fn ceeteris dissidentes, in hoc convene- 
runt, quod mate activam, formA 
nonn et formam suam dispen- 
santem, atque intra se principium moti 
habentem, uerunt. ue aliter 
cuiquam opinari licebit, qui non ex- 
Re entiz plané desertor esse velit. 
taque hi omnes mentem rebus sub- 
miserunt. At Plato mundum cogita- 
tionibus, Aristoteles verd etiam cogita- 
tiones verbis, adjudicarunt.” .... 
*“‘Omnino materia prima ponenda est 
conjuncta cum formAé primé, ac etiam 
cum Beincspio motis primo, ut inveni- 
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infinitas phantasias peperit, de animis, 
vitis, et similibus—ac si iis per ma- 
teriam et formam non satisfleret, sed 
ex suis Pe al penderent illa prin- 
cipiis. heec tria nullo modo 
discerpenda, sed tantummodo dis- 
tinguenda: atque asserenda materia 
ape tae ea sit) ita ornata et 
apparata et formata, ut omnis virtus, 
essentia, actio, atque motus na 
ejus consecutio et emanatio esse possit. 
eque propterea metuendum, ne res 
‘iepeant, aut varietas ista, Ne 
cernimus, explicari non possit—ut 
postea docebimus.” 

Playfair also observes, in his Dis- 
sertation on the Progress of Natural 
Philosophy, prefixed to the Encyclo- 
peedia Bri ca, p. 81 :— 

‘*Science was not merely stationary, 
but often retrograde; and the reason- 
ings of Democritus and Anaxagoras 
were in meyer more solid than 
those of Plato and Aristotle.” 

See a good summary of Aristotle’s 
cosmical views, in Ideler, Comm. in 
Aristotel. Meteorologica, 1. 2, p. 828- 
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call a catalytic agency in originating movement among a station- 
ary and stagnant mass of Homcomeries, which, as soon as they 
are liberated from imprisonment, follow inherent tendencies of 
their own, not receiving any farther impulse or direction from 
Nofis. 

In the number of cosmical theories proposed, from Thales 
down to Demokritus, as well as in the diversity and 


Ad 
aoclved even discordance of the principles on which they 
sae of were founded—we note not merely the growth and 


constructive development of scientific curiosity, but also the spon- 
amongthe taneity and exuberance of constructive imagination.? 
This last is a prominent attribute of the Hellenic 
mind, displayed to the greatest advantage in their poetical, orato- 
rical, historical, artistic, productions, and transferred from thence to 
minister to their scientific curiosity. None of their known con- 
temporaries showed the like aptitudes, not even the Babylonians 
and Egyptians, who were diligent in the observation of the 
heavens. Now the constructive imagination is not less indispen- 
sable to the formation of scientific theories than to the composi- 
tions of art, although in the two departments it is subject to 
different conditions, and appeals to different canons and tests in 
the human mind. Each of these early Hellenic theories, though 
all were hypotheses and “anticipations of nature,” yet as connect- 
ing together various facts upon intelligible principles, was a step 
in advance; while the very number and discordance of them 
(urged by Sokrates? as an argument for discrediting the purpose 
common to all), was on the whole advantageous. It lessened the 
mischief arising from the imperfections of each, increased the 
chance of exposing such imperfections, and prevented the con- 
secration of any one among them (with that inveterate and 
peremptory orthodoxy which Plato so much admires* in the 
Egyptians) as an infallible dogma and an exclusive mode of 


observes, in his account umque ordinem non sensu assequi 


1 Karsten 
as the , paulosopny of] Parmenides (sect. 


7 Povimum yest lara con- 
wine 
quanto major erat 

ery 7 in’ contenipiandd admiratio, 
tanto minor feré in observando dili- 
gente fuit. ne ibpe universi ornatum 
a@ pulcritud irati, ejus naturam 


entum illustre et totel 


parti 
studuerunt, inert mente pals hla otid ad 


eam puleri per, 
ipsorum antais a deret : sic Bg ng 
es ait, non sua cogitata suasque 
notiones ad mundi naturam, sed hance 
a illa accommodantes. Hujusmodi 
aes fuit Parmenidea ratio.’ 
enophon, Memor. i. 1, 18-14. 
Plato, Legg. ii. 656-657. 
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looking at facts. All the theorists laboured under the common 
defect of a scanty and inaccurate experience: all of them were 
prompted by a vague but powerful emotion of curiosity to 
connect together the past and present of Nature by some threads 
intelligible and satisfactory to their own minds; each of them 
followed out some analogy of his own, such as seemed to carry 
with it a self-justifying plausibility ; and each could find some 
phenomena which countenanced his own peculiar view. As far 
as we can judge, Leukippus and Demokritus greatly surpassed 
the others, partly in the pains which they took to elaborate their 
theory, partly in the number of facts which they brought into 
consistency with it. The loss of the voluminous writings of 
Demokritus is deeply to be regretted.? 

In studying the writings of Plato and Aristotle, we must 
recollect that they found all these theories pre- 
existent or contemporaneous. We are not to imagine theories 
that they were the first who turned an enquiring eye °° found 
on Nature. So far is this from being the case that tion b 
Aristotle is, as it were, oppressed both by the multi- pone Plato, 
tude and by the discordance of his predecessors, #24 the 
whom he cites, with a sort of indulgent consciousness Importance 
of superiority, as “the ancients” (of dpxator).? The tiny of nega- 
dialectic activity, inaugurated by Sokrates and Zeno, tHve Dia 
lowered the estimation of these cosmical theories in 
more ways than one: first, by the new topics of man and society, 
which Sokrates put in the foreground for discussion, and treated 
as the only topics worthy of discussion: next, by the great 
acuteness which each of them displayed in the employment of 
the negative weapons, and in bringing to view the weak part of 
an opponent’s case. When we look at the number of these early 
theories, and the great need which all of them had to be sifted 
and scrutinised, we shall recognise the value of negative pro- 
cedure under such circumstances, whether the negationist had or 
had not any better affirmative theory of his own. Sokrates, 


1 About the Pag of Demokritus, Adam Smith, in his very instructive 

see Cicero De Orat. i. 11. Orator. c. examination of the ancient systems of 

Hae basic ag and paar pee is much 

‘2 Aristot. Gen. et are i. 314,a.6; in to ‘and Ari- 

325, a. 2; Metaphys. A. 1069, a. 25, stotle as e they were the earliest 

See the sense of apyaixas, Met. 'N. 1089, pee and as if they had no pre- 
a. 2, with the note of Bonitz. decesso 
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moreover, not only turned the subject-matter of discussion from 
physics to ethics, but also brought into conscious review the 
method of philosophising: which was afterwards still farther 
considered and illustrated by Plato. General and abstract terms 
and their meaning, stood out as the capital problems of philo- 
sophical research, and as the governing agents of the human 
mind during the process: in Plato and Aristotle, and the Dia- 
lectics of their age, we find the meaning or concept corresponding 
to these terms invested with an objective character, and repre- 
sented as a cause or beginning ; by which, or out of which, real 
concrete things were produced. Logical, metaphysical, ethical, 
entities, whose existence consists in being named and reasoned 
about, are presented to us (by Plato) as the real antecedents and 
producers of the sensible Kosmos and its contents, or (by Ari- 
stotle) as coeternal with the Kosmos, but as its underlying 
constituents—the dpyal, primordia or ultimata—into which it 
was the purpose and duty of the philosopher to resolve sensible 
things. The men of words and debate, the dialecticians or 
metaphysical speculators of the period since Zeno and Sokrates, 
who took little notice of the facts of Nature, stand contrasted in 
the language of Aristotle with the antecedent physical philo- 
sophers who meddled less with debate and more with facts. The 
contrast is taken in his mind between Plato and Demokritus.? 

Both by Stoics and by Epikureans, during the third and 
Theearly Second centuries 3B.c., Demokritus, Empedokles, 
Lea eg ‘i Anaxagoras, and Herakleitus were studied along 
along with With Plato and Aristotle—by some, even more. 
Aristode in Lucretius mentions and criticises all the four, though 
scare koa he never names Plato or Aristotle. Cicero greatly 
centuries admires the style of Demokritus, whose works were 
en arranged in tetralogies by Thrasyllus, as those of 
Plato were.? 


1 Aristotel. Gen. et Corr. i. 816,a. &c. This remark is thoroughly 
6.—8:d Sco. évpejxace paddov év trois Baconian. 
Guorxois, uaddrov Sivavra. VroriderOa Oi év rois Adyos is the phrase by 
Tovavtas apxas, at dri wodd Svvayro. which Aristotle characterises the 
Guveipev: ot 8° éx THY woAdwv Adywv Platonicii—Metaphys. ©. 1050, b. 
aedpyroe tiv Urapxévrwy Svres, mpds 85. 
OAlya BAdpayres, amopaivovras pgov: 2 Epikurus is said to have espe- 
téoe 8° av rig Kal éx rovTwy Sco Brahe pov- er admired Anaxagoras (Diog. L. 

x. ‘J 


« an Y A ~ 
Gow ot dvockws xai AoyiKws TKoTOUYTES, 
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In considering the early theorists above enumerated, there is 
great difficulty in finding any positive characteristic Negative at- 
applicable to all of them. But a negative character- {tribute 
istic may be found, and has already been indicated by all the early 
Aristotle. “The earlier philosophers (gays he) had fReorlste™ 
no part in dialectics: Dialectical force did not yet dialectic. 
exist.”1 And the period upon which we are now entering 
is distinguished mainly by the introduction and increasing 
preponderance of this new element—Dialectic—first made con- 
spicuously manifest in the Eleatic Zeno and Sokrates; two memo- 
rable persons, very different from each other, but having this 
property in common. 

It is Zeno who stands announced, on the authority of Aristotle, 
as the inventor of dialectic: that is, as the first pennies 
person of whose skill in the art of cross-examination Flea— 
and refutation conspicuous illustrative specimens Melissus. 
were preserved. He was among the first who composed written 
dialogues on controversial matters of philosophy.? Both he, and 
his contemporary the Samian Melissus, took up the defence of 
the Parmenidean doctrine. It is remarkable that both one and 
the other were eminent as political men in their native cities. 
Zeno is even said to have perished miserably, in generous but 
fruitless attempts to preserve Elea from being enslaved by the 
despot Nearchus. 

We know the reasonings of Zenoand Melissusonly through scanty 
fragments, and those fragments transmitted by oppo- 7.1.0 Dia- 
nents. But it is plain that both of them, especially lectic—he 
Zeno, pressed their adversaries with grave difficulties, Tommted the 
which it was more easy to deride than to elucidate. of Par by 
Both took their departure from the ground occupied showing’ 
by Parmenides. They agreed with him in recognising oe ee 
the phenomenal, apparent, or relative world, the led ; 
world of sense and experience, as a subject of Know- tions and 
ledge, though of uncertain and imperfect knowledge. ®>surdities. 


1 Aristotel. Metaphys. A. 987, b. 32. The epithets appied to Zeno by 
Oi yap_mpdrepor Starextixys ov mer- Timon are remarkable. 
etxov.—M. 1078, b. 25: Suarextixy yap 
icxvs ovrw Tér jv, wore SivacGat, ApporepoyAmocou te péya oOdvos 
&c. ove adaradvoy 

2 Diogen. Laert. ix. 25-28. Zivevos mavrwy émAywropos, &C. 
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Each of them gave, as Parmenides had done, certain affirmative 
opinions, or at least probable conjectures, for the purpose of 
explaining it.1 But beyond this world of appearances, there lay 
the real, absolute, ontological, ultra-phenomenal, or Noumenal 
world, which Parmenides represented as Ens unum continuum, 
and which his opponents contended to be plural and discon- 
tinuous. These opponents deduced absurd and ridiculous con- 


sequences from the theory of the One. 


Melissus defended Parmenides. 


Herein both Zeno and 
Zeno, the better dialectician of 


the two, retorted upon the advocates of absolute plurality and 
discontinuousness, showing that their doctrine led to conse- 
quences not less absurd and contradictory than the Ens unum of 
Parmenides. He advanced many distinct arguments; some of 
them antinomies, deducing from the same premisses both the 
affirmative and the negative of the same conclusion.? 

If things in themselves were many (he said) they must be 


Conse- 

uences of 
their as- 
sumption of 
En 
Discontinua. 
Reductiones 
ad Absur- 
dum. 


Plura 


, both infinitely small and infinitely great. Infinitely 
small, because the many things must consist in a 
number of units, each essentially indivisible: but 
that which is indivisible has no magnitude, or is 
infinitely small—if indeed it can be said to have any 
existence whatever :* Infinitely great, because each of 


the many things, if assumed to exist, must have 


1 Diog. Laert. ix. 24-29. 

Zeller (Phil. d. Griech. i. p. 424, 
note 2) doubts the assertion that Zeno 
delivered probable opinions and hypo- 
theses, as Parmenides had done before 
him, respecting phenomenal nature. 
hee Ae see no adequate ground for such 

oubt. 

2 Simplikius, in Aristotel. Physic. f. 
80. év pévroe Te [PLATe avTov, 
MOAAG Exovre émtxetpyyara, Kad’ Exa- 
orov Seixvvcw, ort Te worAAd elvar 
Adyovrs ouuBatver ra evavria Adyecy, 


3 Aristotel. Metaphys. B. 4, p. 1001 
b. 7. ere et advaiperoy avrd rd év, car 
pev Td Zivwvos alia: over ay ety. 

S yap pire mpooriOduevoy unre adpat- 
povpmevoy moret Te metcov unde €Aarrov, ob 
hed elvat rovTo Twv ovTwYy, ws syAoV 

t OVTOS cay tot TOU OYTOS. 

Seneca (Epistol. 88) and Alexander 
* Aphrodisias (see the passages of 


emistius and Simplikius cited by 


Brandis, Handbuch Philos. i. p. 412- 
416) conceive Zeno as ha dis- 
sented from Parmenides, and as 

denied the existence, not only of ra 
mwoAAd, but also of rd é&y. But Zeno 
seems to have adhered to Parmenides; 
and to have denied the existence of rd 


év, only upon the hypothesis opposed 
to Parme ey that ra wodAad 
existed. Zeno argued thus :—Assum- 


ing that the Real or Absolute is essen- 
t divisible and discontinuous, divi- 
sibility must be pushed to anit 80 
that you never arrive at any ul ° 
tum, or any real unit (axpiBas ev). If 
you admit 7d woAAd, you renounce 


hypothesis of Entia{ plura - 
discontinua. Nennemair (Geach: Phi- 
. 4, p. 205) thinks that the 
reaso: of Zeno is directed against 
the world of sense: in which I cannot 
agree with him. 
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magnitude. Having magnitude, each thing has parts which also 
have magnitude: these parts are, by the hypothesis, essentially 
discontinuous, but this implies that they are kept apart from 
each other by other intervening parts—and these intervening 
parts must be again kept apart by others. Each body will thus 
contain in itself an infinite number of parts, each having magni- 
tude. In other words, it will be infinitely great.} 

Again—If things in themselves were many, they would be 
both finite and infinite in number. J imite, because they are as 
many as they are, neither more nor less: and every number is a 
finite number. Infinite, because being essentially separate, 
discontinuous, units, each must be kept apart from the rest by 
an intervening unit; and this again by something else inter- 
vening. Suppose a multitude A, B, C, D, &c. A and B would 
be continuous unless they were kept apart by some intervening 
unit Z. But A and Z would then be continuous unless they 
were kept apart by something else—Y : and so on ad infinitum : 
otherwise the essential discontinuousness could not be main- 
tained.? 

By these two arguments,’ drawn from the hypothesis which 
affirmed perpetual divisibility and denied any Continuum, Zeno 
showed that stich Entia multa discontinua would have con- 
tradictory attributes: they would be both infinitely great and 
infinitely small—they would be both finite and infinite in 
number. This he advanced as a reductio ad absurdum against the 
hypothesis. 

Again—If existing things be many and discontinuous, each of 
these must exist in a place of its own. Nothing fgach thing 
can exist except insome place. But the place is itself must oxist 
an existing something: each place must therefore place— 
have a place of its own to exist in: the second place sitiet not 
must have a third place to exist in—and so forth ad norous. 
infinitum. We have here a farther reductio ad tmpossibile of the 


1 Scholia ad Aristotel. Physic. p. 884 a Kara 7d péyeOos mpdrepov Kard Thy 
a. ed. Brandis. Hy émxecpnow. Compare er, 
2 See the argument cited by Sim- Phi d. Griech. i. p. 427. 
us in the words of the Zenonian 4 rind gia Physic. iv. 1, p. 209, a. 
tise, in Preller, ip Perea m Greec. 22; Pat 3, La b. 28. 
ex font. context. alt 2 e here observes that the 
3 Simplikius Aristot.” Physic. f. Remain argument respecting place is 
Kai ottw pév Td Kata Td ybagse: easy to be refuted: and he proceeds to 
Gmetpov éx tis Stxorouias edeage, 7d give the refutation. But his refutation 
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original hypothesis: for that hypothesis denies the continuity of 
space, and represents space as a multitude of discontinuous por- 
tions or places. 

Another argument of Zeno is to the following effect :—‘ Does 
a grain of millet, when dropped upon the floor, make sound? 
No.—Does a bushel of millet make sound under the same 
circumstances? Yes.—Is there not a determinate proportion 
between the bushel and the grain? There is—There must 
therefore be the same proportion between the sonorousness of 
. the two. If one grain be not sonorous, neither can ten thousand 
grains be so.” 1} 

To appreciate the contradiction brought out by Zeno, we must 
recollect that he is not here reasoning about facts of sense, 
phenomenal and relative—but about things in themselves, abso- 
lute and ultra phenomenal realities. He did not deny the fact 
of sense: to appeal to that fact in reply, would have been to 
concede his point. The adversaries against whom he reasoned 
(Protagoras is mentioned, but he can hardly have been among 
them, if we have regard to his memorable dogma, of which more 
will be said presently) were those who maintained the plurality of 
absolute substances, each for itself, with absolute attributes, apart 
from the fact of sense, and independent of any sentient subject. 
One grain of millet (Zeno argues) has no absolute sonorousness, 
neither can ten thousand such grains taken together have any. 
Upon the hypothesis of absolute reality as a discontinuous multi- 
tude, you are here driven to a contradiction which Zeno intends 
as al argument against the hypothesis. There is no absolute 
sonorousness in the ten thousand grains: the sound which 
they make is a phenomenal fact, relative to us as sentients of 
sound, and having no reality except in correlation with a 
hearer.? 


is altogether unsatisfactory. Those who 2It will be seen that Aristotle in 
se these Zenonian ones as explaining this amopia, takes into con- 
sophisms, ought to look at the way in sideration the difference of force in the 
which they were answered, at or near vibrations of air, and the different im- 
the time. ressibility of the ear. The explana- 

Eudémus ap. Simplik. ad Aristot. tion is pertinent and just, if applied to 
Physic. f.131. dfcov yap rav tay dvrwy the fact of sense: but it is no reply to 
mov elvac* et 8 6 Tér0s THY OyTwY, rou Zeno, who did not call in question the 
ay ein; fact of sense. Zeno is impugning the 

1 Aristotel. Physic. vii. 5, p. 250,a. doctrine of absolute substances and 
20, with the Scholia of Simplikius on absolute divisibility. To say that ten 
the passage, p. 423, ed. Brandis. thousand grains are sonorous, but that 


Cd 
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Other memorable arguments of Zeno against the same hypo- 
thesis were those by which he proved that if it were Bae a 
admitted, motion would be impossible. Upon the guments in 
theory of absolute plurality and discontinuous- Tesard to 
ness, every line or portion of distance was divisible 
into an infinite number of parts: before a moving body could 
get from the beginning to the end of this line, it must pass 
in succession over every one of these parts: but to do this 
in a finite time was impossible: therefore motion was impos- 
sible.? 

A second argument of the same tendency was advanced in the 
form of comparison between Achilles and the tortoise—the 
swiftest and slowest movers. The two run a race, a certain start 
being given to the tortoise. Zeno contends that Achilles can 
never overtake the tortoise. It is plain indeed, according to the 
preceding argument, that motion both for the one and for the 
other is an impossibility. Neither one nor the other can advance 
from the beginning to the end of any line, except by passing 
successively through all the parts of that line: but those parts 
are infinite in number, and cannot therefore be passed through in 
any finite time. But suppose such impossibility to be got over: 
still Achilles will not overtake the tortoise. For while Achilles 
advances one hundred yards, the tortoise has advanced ten: 
while Achilles passes over these additional ten yards, the tortoise 
will have passed over one more yard: while Achilles is passing 
over this remaining one yard, the tortoise will have got over one- 
tenth of another yard : and so on ad infinitum: the tortoise will 
always be in advance of him by a certain distance, which, though 
ever diminishing, will never vanish into nothing. 

The third Zenonian argument derived its name from the flight 
of an arrow shot from a bow. The arrow while thus carried 
forward (says Zeno) is nevertheless at rest.2_ For the time from 


no one of them separately taken is so, These four arguments against ab- 
appears to him a contradiction, similar solute motion caused embarrassment 
to what is involved in saying that a to Aristotle and his contemporaries. 
real magnitude is made up of mathe- rérrapes 8° eict Adyoe Zijvwvos ot 
matical points. Aristotle does not meet ae Tas: dvoKnoAdlas Trois Avovety, 


this culty. : 

1 Aristot. Physic. vi. 9, p. 289 b., 2 Aristotel. Physic. vi. 9, p. 289, b. 
with the Scholia, p. 412 seq. ed. 8-80. rpiros 6 viv pydeis, Ste y diords 
Brandis; Aristotel. De Lineis Taek: hepopdvyn eornxev. 
bilibus, p. 968, a. 19. 
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the beginning to the end of its course consists of a multitude of 
successive instants. During each of these instants the arrow 1s 
in a given place of equal dimension with itself. But that which 
is during any instant in a given place, is at rest. Accordingly 
during each successive instant of its flight, the arrow is at rest. 
Throughout its whole flight it is both in motion and at rest. 
This argument is a deduction from the doctrine of discontinuous 
time, as the preceding is a deduction from that of discontinuous 
space. 

MA fourth argument? was derived from the case of two equal 
bodies moved with equal velocity in opposite directions, and 
passing each other. If the body A B were at rest, the other body 
C D would move along the whole length of C D in two minutes. 
But if C D be itself moving with equal velocity in the opposite 
direction, A B will pass along the whole length of C D in half 
that time, or one minute. Hence Zeno infers that the motion of 
A Bis nothing absolute, or belonging to the thing in itself—for 
if that were so, it would not be varied according to the move- 
ment of CD. It is no more than a phenomenal fact, relative to 
us and our comparison. 

This argument, so far as I can understand its beuring, is not 
deduced (as those preceding are) from the premisses of opponents: 
but rests upon premisses of its own, and is intended to prove that 
motion is only relative. 

These Zenonian reasonings are memorable as the earliest 
known manifestations of Grecian dialectic, and are 
pose and re- probably equal in acuteness and ingenuity to any- 
sult ofthe thing which it ever produced. Their bearing is not 

nonian . 

Dialectic. always accurately conceived. Most of them are 
oa = argumenta ad hominem: consequences contradictory 
exceptthe and inadmissible, but shown to follow legitimately 
ee from a given hypothesis, and therefore serving to 
disprove the hypothesis itself.2 The hypothesis was one relating 


1 See the illustration of this argu- menides, c. 3-6, p. 127, 128 Has 
ment at some length by Simplikius, & Zyjvwy, rodro Adyes; et moAAG 
especially the citation from Eudémus éore ra dvra, ws dpa Set avra 
at the close of it—ap. Scholia ad Ari- Spoid re elvat nai avépora, rovto $8 
stotel. p. 414, ed. Brandis. 6% advvarov.—Ovxoty ei advvarov Ta 

2The scope of the Zenonian dia- re dvdpora Suora elvac nai Ta Spore 
lectic, as I have here described it, is avduora, aS¥varoy 5% Kai roddAe 
set forth clearly by Plato, in his Par- elvac; et yap mwoAAd etn, macxoe ay 
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to the real, absolute, or ultra-phenomenal, which Parmenides 
maintained to be Ens Unum Continuum, while his opponents 
affirmed it to be essentially multiple and discontinuous. Upon 
the hypothesis of Parmenides, the Real and Absolute, being a 
continuous One, was obviously inconsistent with the movement 
and variety of the phenomenal world: Parmenides himself 
recognised the contradiction of the two, and his opponents made 
it a ground for deriding his doctrine. The counter-hypothesis, 
of the discontinuous many, appeared at first sight not to be open 
to the same objection : it seemed to be more in harmony with 
the facts of the phenomenal and relative world, and to afford an 
absolute basis for them to rest upon. Against this delusive 
appearance the dialectic of Zeno was directed. He retorted 
upon the opponents, and showed that if the hypothesis of the 
Unum Continuum led to absurd consequences, that of the discon- 
tinuous many was pregnant with deductions yet more absurd 
and contradictory. He exhibits in detail several of these 
contradictory deductions, with a view to refute the hypothesis 
from whence they flow ; and to prove that, far from performing 
what it promises, it is worse than useless, as entangling us in 
contradictory conclusions. The result of his reasoning, implied 
rather than announced, is—That neither of the two hypotheses 
are of any avail to supply a real and absolute basis for the 
phenomenal and relative world : That the latter must rest upon 
its own evidence, and must be interpreted, in so far as it can be 
interpreted at all, by its own analogies. 

But the purport of Zeno’s reasoning is mistaken, when he is 


7a abivara, “Apa tovré éorev & Zenoin coreg place (Pheedrus, c. 97, 
BovAovrai cov ot Adyot; ove B26) ) under the name of the Eleatic 
dAdo Te 1 ereue xeer et. wapa hg diss y making the his things 
wavra r € wmeva, ws ov ® same 
wWOAAG €orev; i Again, p. 128 D. Bepeer tothe hearers like and unlike, 
"AvriAdyet ody rovTo Td ypdupa mpds om and many, at rest and in motion”. ” 
Tovs ta mWoAAd Adyovras, Kat avraro- In this last passage, the impression 
di8ect raira Kai wAelw, toro BovdAd- produced by Zeno’s argumentation is 
wevov dndroiv, ws ere yedoudrepa wacxoe prongnt to view, ng rh from the scope 
dy atrav Hh Umdbects, ei se with which he employed 
woAAa éorev—h H Tod dv elvar it: ao er and purpose are indi- 
—ei ris ixaveas rift de cated in above cited from 
Here Plato evidently PG Niraag the Parmnanides 
Zeno as merely pro that contra- So also Teokrates (Encom. Helen. 
dictory conclusions followed, 4 Bd init.) | Zijvwva, roy tavTa duvard Kas 
assumed a given hypothesis; which wdAvv abdvvara reipwpevor aver erat: 
hypothesis was thereby shown to be 1 Plato, Parmenides, p. 128 D. 
inadmissible. But Plato alludes to 


a ee ee ee ee 
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conceived as one who wishes to delude his hearers by 
supposing proving both sides of a contradictory proposition. 
Zeno'sredue- His contradictory conclusions are elicited with the 
tiones ad ab- ; : 
surdumofan express purpose of disproving the premisses from 
opponent's which they are derived. For these premisses Zeno 
be contra- himself is not to be held responsible, since he borrows 
dictions of ; : F 
datagenera- them from his opponents: a circumstance which 
prpadense Aristotle forgets, when he censures the Zenonian 

arguments as paralogisms, because they assume the 
Continua, Space, and Time, to be discontinuous or divided into 
many distinct parts.1 Now this absolute discontinuousness of 
matter, space, and time, was not advanced by Zeno as a doctrine 
of his own, but is the very doctrine of his opponents, taken up 
by him for the purpose of showing that it led to contradictory 
consequences, and thus of indirectly refuting it. The sentence 
of Aristotle is thus really in Zeno’s favour, though apparently 
adverse to him. In respect to motion, a similar result followed 
from the Zenonian reasonings ; namely, to show That motion, 
as an attribute of the Real and Absolute, was no less inconsistent 
with the hypothesis of those who opposed Parmenides, than with 
the hypothesis of Parmenides himself :—That absolute motion 
could no more be reconciled with the doctrine of the discon- 
tinuous Many, than with that of the Continuous One :—That 
motion therefore was only a phenomenal fact, relative to our 
sensations, conceptions, and comparisons ; and having no appli- 
cation to the absolute. In this phenomenal point of view, 
neither Zeno nor Parmenides nor Melissus disputed the fact of 
motion. They recognised it asa portion of the world of sensa- 
tion and experience ; which world they tried to explain, well or 
ill, by analogies and conjectures derived from itself. 

Though we have not the advantage of seeing the Zenonian 
ee dialectics as they were put forth by their author, 
Dialectic- Yet, if we compare the substance of them as handed 
eaten as down to us, with those dialectics which form the 

’ latter half of the Platonic dialogue called Parmenides, 


1 Aristotel. Physic. vi. 9, p. 289 b. Aristotle, in the second and third 
Zhvov be i star ov yap chapters of "his Physica, canvasses and 


cecroz 0 xpdvos éx Tav viv ovrwy tev refutes the recde of enides and 
adia:pérwy, womep 005’ GAAo péyeOos Zeno icv a arte a ns and Unum. He 
ovdsdv, &. Ens and Unum are 
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we shall find them not inferior in ingenuity, and certainly more 
intelligible in their purpose. Zeno furnishes no positive support 
to the Parmenidean doctrine, but he makes out a good negative 
case against the counter-doctrine. 

Zeller and other able modern critics, while admitting the 
reasoning of Zeno to be good against this counter- 
doctrine, complain that he takes it up too exclu- Yigwaof 
sively ; that One and Many did not exclude each philosophy 
other, and that the doctrines of Parmenides and his 7°pecting 
opponents were both true together, but neither of 
them true to the exclusion of the other. But when we reflect 
that the subject of predication on both sides was the Real (Ens 
per se), it was not likely that either Parmenides or his opponents 
would affirm it to be both absolutely One and Continuous, and 
absolutely Many and Discontinuous.: If the opponents of Par- 
menides had taken this ground, Zeno need not have imagined 
deductions for the purpose of showing that their hypothesis led 
to contradictory conclusions ; for the contradictions would have 
stood avowedly registered in the hypothesis itself. If a man 
affirms both at once, he divests the predication of its absolute 
character, as belonging unconditionally to. Ens per se; and he 
restricts it to the phenomenal, the relative, the conditioned— 
dependent upon our sensations and our fluctuating point of 
view. This was not intended either by Parmenides or by his 
opponents. 

If, indeed, we judge the question, not from their standing- 
point, but from our own, we shall solve the difficulty ,r.omte 
by adopting the last-mentioned answer. We shall and eae’ 
admit that One and Many are predicates which do unknow- 
not necessarily exclude each other; but we shall Se. 
refrain from affirming or denying either of them respecting the 
Real, the Absolute, the Unconditioned. Of an object abso- 
lutely one and continuous—or of objects absolutely many and 
discontinuous, apart from the facts of our own sense and con- 


equivocal — roAAaxis Acydpeva. He 1That both of them could not be 
farther maintained that no one before true respecting Ens per se, seems to 
him had succeeded in refuting Zeno. have been considered indisputable. 
See the Scholia of Alexander ad See the argument of Sokrates in 
Sophistic. Elench. p. 320 b. 6, ed. the Parmenides of Plato, p. 129 
Brandis. B-E. 
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sciousness, and independent of any sentient subject —we 
neither know nor can affirm anything. Both these predi- 
cates (One—Many) are relative and phenomenal, grounded 
on the facts and comparisons of our own senses and conscious- 
ness, and serving only to describe, to record, and to classify, 
those facts. Discrete quantity or number, or succession of 
distinct unities—continuous quantity, or motion and exten- 
sion—are two conceptions derived from comparison, abstracted 
and generalised from separate particular phenomena of our 
consciousness ; the continuous, from our movements and the 
consciousness of persistent energy involved therein—the discon- 
tinuous, from our movements, intermitted and renewed, as well 
as from our impressions of sense. We compare one discrete 
quantity with another, or one continual quantity with another, 
and we thus ascertain many important truths: but we select our 
unit, or our standard of motion and extension, as we please, or 
according to convenience, subject only to the necessity of adapting 
our ulterior calculations consistently to this unit, when once 
selected. The same object may thus be considered sometimes as 
one, sometimes as many; both being relative, and depending 
upon our point of view. Motion, Space, Time, may be con- 
sidered either as continuous or as discontinuous: we may reason 
upon them either as one or the other, but we must not confound 
the two points of view with each other. When, however, we are 
called upon to travel out of the Relative, and to decide between 
Parmenides and his opponents—whether the Absolute be One or 
Multitudinous—we have only to abstain from affirming either, or 
(in other words) to confess our ignorance. We know nothing of 
an absolute, continuous, self-existent One, or of an absolute, dis- 
continuous Many. 
Some critics understand Zeno to have denied motion as a 
fact—opposing sophistical reasoning to certain and 
ane did not familiar experience. Upon this view is founded the 
asafact, well-known anecdote, that Diogenes the Cynic re- 
phenomenal ‘ ‘ 
and relative. futed the argument by getting up and walking. But 
I do not so construe the scope of his argument. He 
did not deny motion as a fact. It rested with him on the evi- 
dence of sense, acknowledged by every one. It was therefore 
only a phenomenal fact relative to our consciousness, sensation, 
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movements, and comparisons. As such, but as such only, did 
Zeno acknowledge it. What he denied was, motion as a fact 
belonging to the Absolute, or as deducible from the Absolute. 
He did not deny the Absolute or Thing in itself, as an existing 
object, but he struck out variety, divisibility, and motion, from 
the list of its predicates. He admitted only the Parmenidean 
Ens, one, continuous, unchanged, and immovable, with none but 
negative predicates, and severed from the relative world of ex- 
perience and sensation. 

Other reasoners, contemporary with Zeno, did not agree with 
him, in admitting the Absolute, even as an object Gorgias the 
with no predicates, except unity and continuity. They Leontine— 
denied it altogether, both as substratum and as pre- mit the 
dicate. To establish this negation is the purpose of a Absolute, — 
short treatise ascribed to the rhetor or Sophist Gor- ceived by 
gias, a contemporary of Zeno; but we are informed 
that all the reasonings, which Gorgias employed, were advanced, 
or had already been advanced, by others before him.! Those 
reasonings are so imperfectly preserved, that we can make out 
little more than the general scope. 

Ens, or Entity per se (he contended), did not really exist. 
Even granting that it existed, it was unknowable by His reason- 
any one. And even granting that it both existed, (pS°seun* 
and was known by any one, still such person could npg ea gd 
not communicate his knowledge of it to others.? Entia. 

As to the first point, Ens was no more real or existent than 
Non-Ens: the word Non-Ens must have an objective meaning, 
as well as the word Ens: it was Non-Ens, therefore it was, or 
existed. Both of them existed alike, or rather neither of them 
existed. Moreover, if Ens existed, it must exist either as One or 
as Many—either as eternal or as generated—either in itself, or 


1 See the last words of the Aristo- Pseudo-Aristotle, De Melisso, Xeno- 
telian or Pseudo-Aristotelian treatise, phan®, et Gorgid, in Aristot. p. 979- 
De Melisso, Xenophane et GorgiA, p. , Bekker, also in Mullach’s edition, 
960. p. 62-78. The argument of Gorgias is 

"“Amaca 82 abrat cai érdpwv apxao- also abridged by Sextus Empiric. adv. 
tépwy eigiv andpiat, Gore év rH mept Mathemat. vii. p. 384, sect. 65-86. 
éxeivev onde nai ravras éferacréov. See also a copious commentary on 

"Anaca is the of Mullach the Aristotelian treatise in Foss, De 
in his edition of this treatise (p. 79), Some Leontino, p. 115 seq. 
in place of dwayres OF drayra. etext of the Aristotelian treatise is 

See the treatise of Aristotle or so corrupt as to be often unintelligible. 
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in some other place. But Melissus, Zeno, and other previous 
philosophers, had shown sufficient cause against each of these 
alternatives separately taken. Each of the alternative essential 
predicates had been separately disproved ; therefore the subject, 
Ens, could not exist under either of them, or could not exist at 
all. 

As to the second point, let us grant that Ens or Entia exist ; 
Ens, incogi they would nevertheless (argued Gorgias) be incogi- 
tableand table and unknowable. To be cogitated is no more 
unknowable. 51 attribute of Ens than of Non-Ens. The fact of 
cogitation does not require Ens as a condition, or attest Ens as an 
absolute or thing in itself. If our cogitation required or attained 
Ens as an indispensable object, then there could be no fictitious 
cogitata nor any false propositions. We think of a man flying in 
the air, or of a chariot race on the surface of the sea. If our 
cogitata were realities, these must be so as well as the rest: if 
realities alone were the object of cogitation, then these could 
not be thought of. As Non-Ens was thus undeniably the 
object of cogitation, so Ens could not be its object: for what was 
true respecting one of these contraries, could not be true re- 
specting the other. 

As to the third point: Assuming Ens both to exist and to be 
Ens, evenif known by you, you cannot (said Gorgias) declare or 
granted to explain it to any one else. You profess to have learnt 
able, is still what Ens is in itself, by your sight or other percep- 
cableto | tions; but you declare to others by means of words, 
others. and these words are neither- themselves the absolute 
Ens, nor do they bring Ens before the hearer. Even though you 
yourself know Ens, you cannot, by your words, enable him to 
know it. If he is to know Ens, he must know it in the same 
way as you. Moreover, neither your words, nor Ens itself, will 
convey to the hearer the same knowledge as to you; for the same 
cannot be at once in two distinct subjects; and even if it 
were, yet since you and the hearer are not completely alike, so 
the effect of the same object on both of you will not appear to be 
like.? 

1In this third branch of the argu- Gorgias travels beyond the Absolute, 
ment, showing that Ens, evenif known, and directs his the 


reaso 
cannot be communicable to others, communicability of the Relative or 
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Such is the reasoning, as far as we can make it out, whereby 
Gorgias sought to prove that the absolute Ens was neither 
existent, nor knowable, nor communicable by words from one 
person to another. 

The arguments both of Zeno and of Gorgias (the latter pre- 
senting the thoughts of others earlier than himeelf), 7... ana 
dating from a time coinciding with the younger half Gorgias— 
of the life of Sokrates, evince a new spirit and pur- arab 
pose in Grecian philosophy, as compared with the coriier | 
Ionians, the two first Eleates, and the Pythagoreans, philo- 
Zeno and Gorgias exhibit conspicuously the new *P5°™ 
element of dialectic: the force of the negative arm in Grecian 
philosophy, brought out into the arena, against those who 
dogmatized or propounded positive theories: the fertility of 
Grecian imagination in suggesting doubts and difficulties, for 
which the dogmatists, if they aspired to success and reputation, 
had to provide answers. Zeno directed his attack against one 
scheme of philosophy—the doctrine of the Absolute Many: 
leaving by implication the rival doctrine—the Absolute One of 
Parmenides—in exclusive possession of the field, yet not rein- 
forcing it with any new defences against objectors. Gorgias 
impugned the philosophy of the Absolute in either or both of its 
forms—as One or as Many: not with a view of leaving any 
third form as the only survivor, or of providing any substitute 
from his own invention, but of showing that Ens, the object of 
philosophical research, could neither be found nor known. The 
negative purpose, disallowing altogether the philosophy of 
Nature (as then conceived, not as now conceived), was declared 
without reserve by Gorgias, as we shall presently find that it was 
by Sokrates also. 

It is the opening of the negative vein which imparts from this 
time forward a new character to Grecian philosophy. New charac- 
The positive and negative forces, emanating from Grecian 
different aptitudes in the human mind, are now both Lareerery oot 


A : : tit 
of them actively developed, and in strenuous anti- of affirma- 


Phenomenal also. Both of his area: not be exact or entire, even in the 
ments such communicability case of sensible facts. The sensations, 
have some foundation, and serve to thoughts, emotions, &c., of one person 
prove that the communicability can- are not ezactly like those of another. 
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tive ond 
negative— 
roof and 
roof. 


thesis to each other. Philosophy is no longer exclu- 
sively confined to dogmatists, each searching in his 
imagination for the Absolute Ens of Nature, and each 
propounding what seems to him the only solution of the problem. 
Such thinkers still continue their vocation, but under new con- 
ditions of success, and subject to the scrutiny of numerous dis- 
. sentient critics, It is no longer sufficient to propound a theory,! 
either in obscure, oracular metaphors and half-intelligible 
aphorisms, like Herakleitus—or in verse more or less impressive, 
like Parmenides or Empedokles. The theory must be sustained 
by proofs, guarded against objections, defended against imputa- 
tions of inconsistency : moreover, it must be put in comparison 
with other rival theories, the defects of which must accordingly 
be shown up along with it. Here are new exigencies, to which 
dogmatic philosophers had not before been obnoxious. They 
were now required to be masters of the art of dialectic attack and 
defence, not fearing the combat of question and answer—a combat 
in which, assuming tolerable equality between the duellists, the 
questioner had the advantage of the sun, or the preferable 
position,” and the farther advantage of choosing where to aim his 
blows. To expose fallacy or inconsistency, was found to be 
both an easier process, and a more appreciable display of in- 
genuity, than the discovery and establishment of truth in such 
manner as to command assent. The weapon of negation, refu- 
tation, cross-examination, was wielded for its own results, and 
was found hard to parry by the affirmative philosophers of the 
day. 


of the Heraklei- 


1 The rep évOa ToAUs Thiet 16xG0s eweryonevorory 
tean hilosophers to the scrutiny érv - 


TUXOn, 


of 
bed 


‘ 2 a ead io oe xxii. 83; = 
escription o ugilistic con 
between Pollux and Aniykus _— 


ommdrepos Kara vara AdByn pados HeAtoro- 
GAA’ idpin péyav dvSpa mapyAvOes 
TloAvdeuxes * 
BadAeto 8’ axrivero.y away "Auvcoco 
wpdcuror. 
To toss up for the sun, was a practice 
not yet introduced between pugilists. 
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APPENDIX. 


To illustrate by comparison the form of Grecian philosophy, before 
Dialectic was brought to bear upon it, I transcribe from two eminent 
French scholars (M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire and Professor Robert 
Mohl) some account of the mode in which the Indian philosophy has 
always been kept on record and communicated. 

M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire (in his Premier Mémoire sur le Sankhya, 
pp. 5-11) gives the following observations upon the Sankhya or 
philosophy of Kapila, one of the principal systems of Sanskrit philo- 
sophy : date (as supposed) about 700 B.c. 

There are two’ sources from whence the Saénkhya philosophy is 
known :— 


** 1. Les Sofitras ou aphorismes de Kapila. 
‘2. Le traité déja connn et traduit sous le nom de Sinkhya 
Kariké, c’est 4 dire Vers Mémoriaux du Sankhya. 


** Les Sofitras de Kapila sont en tout au nombre de 499, divisés en 
six lectures, et répartis inégalement entre chacune d’elles. Les 
Sofitras sont accompagnés d’un commentaire qui les explique, et qui 
est d’un brahmane nommé le Mendiant. Le commentateur explique 
avec des développements plus ou moins longs les Sofitras de Kapila, qu'il 
cite un & un. * 

‘* Les Sofitras sont en général trés concis : parfois ils ne se compo- 
sent que de deux ou trois mots, et jamais ils ne comprennent plus 
d’une phrase. Cette forme aphoristique, sous laquelle se présente & 
nous la philosophie Indienne—est celle qu’a prise la science Indienne 
dans toutes ses branches, depuis la grammaire jusqu’ a la philosophie. 
Les Sofitras de Panini, qui a réduit toutes les régles de la grammaire 
sanscrite en 3996 aphorismes, ne sont pas moins concis que ceux de 
Kapila. Ce mode étrange d’exposition tient dans l’Inde & la maniére 
méme dont la science s’est transmise d’age en age. Un maitre n’a 
généralement qu’un disciple: il lui suffit, pour la doctrine qu'il com- 
munique, d’avoir des points de repére, et le commentaire oral qu’il ajoute 
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& ces sentences pour les expliquer, met le disciple en état de les bien 
comprendre, Le disciple lui-méme, une fois qu'il en a pénétré le sens 
véritable, n’a pas besoin d’un symbole plus développé, et la concision 
méme des aphorismes ]’aide & les mieux retenir. C'est wne initiation 
qu'il a regue: et les sentences, dans lesquelles cette initiation se résume, 
restent toujours assez claires pour lui. 

** Mais il n’en est pas de méme pour les lecteurs étrangers, et il 
serait difficile de trouver rien de plus obscur que ces Sofitras. Les 
commentaires mémes ne suffisent pas toujours a les rendre parfaitement 
intelligibles, 

‘‘Le seul exemple d’une forme analogue dans V’histoire de l’esprit 
humain et de la science en Occident, nous est fourni par les Aphorismes 
d’Hippocrate : eux aussi s’adressaient & des adeptes, et ils réclamaient, 
comme les Sofitras Indiens, l’explication des maftres pour étre bien 
compris par les disciples. Mais cet exemple unique n’a point tiré & 
conséquence dans le monde occidental, tandis que dans le monde 
Indien l’aphorisme est resté pendant de longs sidcles la forme spéciale 
de la science: et les développements de pensée qui nous sont habituels, 
et qui nous semblent indispensables, ont été reservés aux com- 
mentaires, 

‘‘La Sankhya Karik& est en vers: En Grace, la poésie a été pendant 
quelque temps la langue de la philosophie ; Empédocle, Parménide, 
ont écrit leurs systémes en vers. Ce n’est pas Kapila qui l’a écrite. 
Entre Kapila, et l’auteur de la K&riké, Isvara Krishna, on doit compter 
quelques centaines d’années tout au moins: et le second n’a fait que 
rediger en vers, pour aider la mémoire des éléves, la doctrine que le 
maitre avait laissée sous la forme axiomatique. 

‘*On congoit, du reste, sans peine, que l’usage des vers mémoriaux 
se soit introduit dans ]’Inde pour l’enseignement et la transmission de 
la science: c’était une conséquence nécessaire de l’usage des aphorismes. 
Les sciences les plus abstraites (mathematics, astronomy, algebra), 
emploient aussi ce procédé, quoiqu’il semble peu fait pour leur austérité 
et leur précision. Ainsi, le rhythme est, avec les aphorismes, et par 
le méme motif, la forme & peu prés générale de la science dans 
VInde.” 

(Kapila as a personage is almost legendary ; nothing exact is known 
about him. His doctrine passes among the Indians ‘‘comme une 
sorte de révélation divine ”.—Pp. 252, 253.) 

M. Mohl observes as follows :— 

‘* Ceci m’améne aux Pouranas. Nous n’avons plus rien du Pourana 
primitif, qui parait avoir été une cosmogonie, suivie d’une histoire des 
Dieux et des familles héroiques. Les sectes ont fini par s’approprier 
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ce cadre, aprés des transformations dont nous ne savons ni le nombre 
ni les époques : et s’en sont servies, pour exalter chacune son dieu, et y 
fondre, avec des débris de l’ancienne tradition, leur mythologie plus 
moderne. Ce que les Pouranas sont pour le peuple, les six systémes 
de philosophie le sont pour les savants. Nous trouvons ces systémes 
dans la forme abstruse que les Hindous aiment 4 donner & leur science: 
chaque école a ses aphorismes, qui, sous forme de vers mnémoniques, 
contiennent dans le moins grand nombre de mots possible tous les 
résultats d’une école. Mais nous n’avons aucun renseignement sur les 
commencements de l’école, sur les discussions que l’élaboration du 
systéme a df. provoquer, sur les hommes qui y ont pris part, sur la 
marche et le développement des idées : nous avons le systéme dans sa 
derniére forme, et rien ne nous permet de remplir l’espace qui le sépare 
des théories plus vagues que l’on trouve dans les derniers écrits de 
l’époque védique, & laquelle pourtant tout prétend se rattacher. A 
partir de ces aphorismes, nous avons des commentaires et des traités. 
d’exposition et d’interprétation : mais les idées premiéres, les termes 
techniques, et le systéme entier, sont fixés antérieurement. Tous ces 
systémes reposent sur une analyse psychologique trés raffinée; et 
chacun a sa terminologie précise, et & laquelle la nétre ne répond que 
fort imparfaitement : il faut donc, sous peine de se tromper et de tromper 
ses lecteurs, que les traducteurs créent une foule de termes techniques, 
ce qui n’est pas la moindre difficulté de ce travail.” —R. Mohl, ‘Rapport 
Annuel Fait & la Société Asiatique,’ 1868, pp. 108-105; collected 
edition, ‘Vingt-sept ans d’histoire des Etudes Orientales,’ vol. ii. 
pp. 496, 498-9. 

When the purpose simply is to imprint affirmations on the memory, 
and to associate them with strong emotions of reverential belief— 
mnemonic verses and aphorisms are suitable enough ; Empedokles 
employed verse, Herakleitus and the Pythagoreans expressed them- 
selves in aphorisms—brief, half-intelligible, impressive symbols. But 
if philosophy is ever to be brought out of such twilight into the con- 
dition of ‘‘ reasoned truth,’’ this cannot be done without submitting 
all the affirmations to cross-examining opponents—to the scrutiny of a 
negative Dialectic. It is the theory and application of this Dialectic 
which we are about to follow in Sokrates and Plato. 
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CHAPTER IIT. * 
OTHER COMPANIONS OF SOKRATES. 


Havine dwelt at some length on the life and compositions of 
Plato, I now proceed to place in comparison with him some other 
members of the Sokratic philosophical family : less eminent, in- 
deed, than the illustrious author of the Republic, yet still men 
of marked character, ability, and influence. Respecting one of 
the brethren, Xenophon, who stands next to Plato in celebrity, I 
shall say a few words separately in my next and concluding 
chapter. 

The ascendancy of Sokrates over his contemporaries was 
Influence  PoWerfully exercised in more than one way. He 
satan pe by brought into vogue new subjects both of indefinite 
over his amplitude, and familiar as well as interesting to every 
companions. one, On these subjects, moreover, he introduced, or 
at least popularised, a new method of communication, whereby 
the relation of teacher and learner, implying a direct transfer of 
ready-made knowledge from the one to the other, was put aside. 
He substituted an interrogatory process, at once destructive and 
suggestive, in which the teacher began by unteaching and the 
learner by unlearning what was supposed to be already known, 
for the purpose of provoking in the learner’s mind a self-operative 
energy of thought, and an internal generation of new notions. 
Lastly, Sokrates worked forcibly upon the minds of several 


* As stated in the prefatory note to this edition, the nt and the following 
pter have been, for convenience, transferred from the place place given to them by 
the author, to their present position. 

1 Dionysius of Halikarnassus con- ad Cn. tha . 762, where he pe 
trasts Plato shou pha Swxpdrovs S8ac- the ort bere phraseology of Plato 
Kadciov mav (De Adm. Vi Dic. Demos- with that of the Swxparixoit ddArAoyor 
then. p. 956.) Compare also Epistol. generally. 
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friends, who were in the habit of attending him when he talked 
in the market-place or the palestra’ Some tried to copy his 
wonderful knack of colloquial cross-examination : how far they 
did so with success or reputation we do not know : but Xenophon 
says that several of them would only discourse with those wha 
paid them a fee, and that they thus sold for considerable sums 
what were only small fragments obtained gratuitously from the 
rich table of their master! There were moreover several who 
copied the general style of his colloquies by composing written 
dialogues, And thus it happened that the great master,—he who 
passed his life in the oral application of his Elenchus, without 
writing anything,—though he left no worthy representative in 
his own special career, became the father of numerous written 
dialogues and of a rich philosophical literature. ? 

Besides Plato and Xenophon, whose works are known to us, 
we hear of Alexamenus, Antisthenes, Hschines, Aris- \. 4, Pe 
tippus, Bryson, Eukleides, Pheedon, Kriton, Simmias, those com- 
Kebés, &c., as having composed dialogues of this sort, P®ons. 
All of them were companions of Sokrates ; several among them 
either set down what they could partially recollect of his conver- 
sations, or employed his name as a dramatic speaker of their own 
thoughts. Seven of these dialogues were ascribed to Aschines, 
twenty-five to Aristippus, seventeen to Kriton, twenty-three to 
Simmias, three to Kebés, six to Eukleides, four to Pheedon. The 
compositions of Antisthenes were far more numerous: ten 


1 Xenophon, Memor. i. 2, 60. dv from the government; which law 
Tivés puixpa pedpn wap’ éxeivou mpoixa pase @ year before, had determined 
AaBévres worAOU Tos GAAois émwAoUy, e secession of all the ee 
Kal ove Foay @owep éxeivos Snuotixo(: from Athens until the law was re- 
Tos yap ph éxover xpypara dddvar ovx pealed. In this oration Democharés ex- 
AOedAov ScadAdyeoOas. patiated on the demerits of many philo- 
2 We find a remarkable proof how sophers, their servility, profligate ambi- 
the name and conception of tion, rapacity, want of patriotism, &c., 
Sokrates lasted in the memory of the from which Athensus makes several ex- 
Athenian public, as having been the tracts. Towoiro{ eiow ot amd pidogodgias 
great progenitor of - hilosophy and ozparyyot: epi Sv Anuoxdpns éAcyer, 


cature for the of upholding shows how long the interest in the 
Me by So dee krates 


the law pro ho personal fate and character of So 
bidding Prt Peophers or tor endured at Athens. 
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volumes of them, under a variety of distinct titles (some of them 
probably not in the form of dialogues) being recorded by 
Diogenes.1 Aristippus was the first of the line of philosophers 
called Kyrenaic or Hedonic, afterwards (with various modifica- 
tions) Epikurean: Antisthenes, of the Cynics and Stoics: Euk- 
leides, of the Megaric school. It seems that Aristippus, Antis- 
thenes, Eukleides, and Bryson, all enjoyed considerable reputa- 
tion, as contemporaries and rival authors of Plato: Aschines, 
Antisthenes (who.was very poor), and Aristippus, are said to 
have received money for their lectures; Aristippus being named 

as the first who thus departed from the Sokratic canon. ? 
Eschines the companion of Sokrates did not become (like 
Eukleides, Antisthenes, Aristippus) the founder of a 


reo pe succession or sect of philosophers, The few fragments 
pb sel him, remaining of his dialogues do not enable us to appre- 


ciate their merit. He seems to have employed the 
name of Aspasia largely as a conversing personage, and to have 
esteemed her highly. He also spoke with great admiration of 





1 Diogenes Laert. i. 47-61-88, vi. 15; 
Athene. xi. p. 505 C. 

Bryson is mentioned by Theopompus 
ap. Atheneum, xi. p. 608 D. Theo- 
pompus, the conenyorety of Aristotle 
and pupil of Isokrates, had composed 
an express treatise or discourse against 
Plato's dialogues, 
he affirmed that most of them were 
not Plato’s own, but borrowed in large 
eel sb bags from the dialogues of 
Antisthenes, Aristippus, and Bryson. 
repay hey also, the comic writer (of 
the fourth century B.C., contemporary 
with Theo Subs Deriape oven ears 

ke of Bryson as contemporary wit. 

lato (Athens. xi. 509 C). is 
good proof to authenticate Bryson as a 
composer of ‘‘Sokratic dialogues” be- 
lo to the Platonic age, along 
with Antisthenes and Aristippus: 
whether Theopompus is 
when he asserts that Pla 
ae from the three, is very doubt- 


Many dialogues were published by 
various writers, and ascribed falsely to 
pd or gree al it fencer : 

ogenes e judgmen 
delivered yy Panatius which among 
them were genuine and which not so. 
Panzetius considered that the dialogues 


in which discourse B 


rrect xi. 


ascribed to Plato, Xenophon, Antis- 
thenes, and schines, were genuine 
that those ep fan to Phsedon and 
Eukleides were doubtful ; and that the 
rest were all spurious. He thus re- 
garded as spurious those of Alexa- 
menus, Kriton, Simmias, Kebés, Simon, 
ryson, &c., or he did not know them 
all. Itis possible that Panstius may 
not have known the dialogues of 
ad bpm ; if he did know them, and 
believed them to be spurious, I should 
not accept his assertion, because I think 
that itis outweighed by the contrary 
testimony of Theopompus. Moreover, 
though Pansetius was a very able man, 
our confidence in his critical estimate 
is much shaken when we learn that he 
declared the Platonic Phredon to be 
spurious. 
2 ee Laert. i. 62-65; Athenseus, 


on sostom (Orat. lv. De 
Homero et te, vol. fi. p. 289, 
Reiske) must have had in his view some 
of these other Sokratic dialogues, not 
those composed by Plato or Xenophon 
when he alludes to conversations o 
Sokrates with Lysikles, Glykon, and 
Anytus; what he says abo 


ut Anytus 
can hardly refer to the Platonic 
Menon. 
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Themistokles. But in regard to present or recent characters, he 
stands charged with much bitterness and ill-nature: especially 
we learn that he denounced the Sophists Prodikus and Anaxa- 
goras, the first on the ground of having taught Theramenes, the 
second as the teacher of two worthless persons—Ariphrades and 
Arignétus. This accusation deserves greater notice, because it 
illustrates the odium raised by Melétus against Sokrates as having 
instructed Kritias and Alkibiades.1 Moreover, we have Atschines 
presented to usin another character, very unexpected in a vir 
Socraticus. An action for recovery of money alleged to be owing 
was brought in the Athenian Dikastery against A‘schines, by a 
plaintiff, who set forth his case in a speech composed by the 
rhetor Lysias. In this speech it is alleged that A’schines, having 
engaged in trade as a preparer and seller of unguents, borrowed 
a sum of money at interest from the plaintiff ; who affirms that 
he counted with assurance upon honest dealing from a disciple 
of Sokrates, continually engaged in talking about justice and 
virtue.? But so far was this expectation from being realized, 
that ASschines had behaved most dishonestly. He repaid neither 
principal nor interest ; though a judgment of the Dikastery had 
been obtained against him, and a branded slave belonging to him 
had been seized under it. Moreover, Aischines had been guilty 
of dishonesty equally scandalous in his dealings with many other 
creditors also. Furthermore, he had made love to a rich woman 
seventy years old, and had got possession of her property ; 
cheating and impoverishing her family. His character as a pro- 
fligate and cheat was well known and could be proved by many 


1Plutarch, Perikles, c. 24-82; 
Cicero, De Invent. i. 81; Athenszeus, 
vy. 220. Some other citations will be 


Platonic dialogues—Tepi ’Aperjs, IHepi 
TlAovrov, epi @avdrov—as the works 
of Aschines. But this is noway esta- 





found in Fischer’s collection of the 
few fragments of Aischines Sokraticus 
re 1788, p. 68 seq.), though some 
of the allusions which he produces 
seem rather to belong to the orator 

es. The statements of Athen- 
wus, from the dialogue of Atschines 
called Telaugés, are the most curious. 
The dialogue contained, among other 

thy Ipodixov xat ‘Avataydpous 
tev cgodiotwry Staywxno, where we 
gee oras denominated a Sophist 
see also 


iodor. xii. 39) as well as 
Fischer considers the three Pseudo- 


blished. 

2 Atheneeus, xiii. pp. 611-612. Meo- 
Geis 8° Un’ abrod rovadra AédyovTos, 
Kat aga oiduevos rodrov Aicxivny Zw- 
Kpdtovs yeyovevas pobytyv, Kal epi 
Stxasocvrvns «ai aperns modAAovs Kai 
Tepvovs Ad€yovta Adyous, ovVK dv ore 
émcxetpnoar ovde TroAunoat arep of rovn- 
portato. cat adixwraro: avOpwmor eme- 
xsieout mparrety. 

e read also about another oration 


of Lysias nst Aschines—repi oveo- 


davrias ee Laert. ii. 63), unless 
indeed it e same oration differently 
described. 


1—8 
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witnesses. Such are the allegations against Aschines, contained 
in the fragment of a lost speech of Lysias, and made in open 
court by a real plaintiff. How much of them could be fairly 
proved, we cannot say: but it seems plain at least that Aschines 
must have been a trader as well as a philosopher. All these 
writers on philosophy must have had their root and dealings in 
real life, of which we know scarce anything. 

The dialogues known by the title of Sokratic dialogues,! were 
composed by all the principal companions of Sokrates, 


Soratie and by many who were not companions. Yet though 
thei thus composed by many different authors, they formed 


ral charac- a recognised class of literature, noticed by the rhe- 
7 torical critics as distinguished for plain, colloquial, 
unstudied, dramatic execution, suiting the parts to the various 
peakers: from which general character Plato alone departed— 
and he too not in all of his dialognes. By the Sokratic authors 


1 Aristotel. ap. Athenzum, xi. p. 
505 C; Rhetoric, iii. 16. 

Dionys, Halikarnass. ad Cn. Pomp. 
de Platone, p. 762, Reiske. Tpadeis 

lato) év rots Xwexparixots diaddyors 


toxvordros ofc. Kai axpiPeordrots, ov 


ed. And Demetrius Phalereus (or the 
author of the treatise which bears his 
name), a8 well as the rhetor Aristeides, 
considered Alschines and Plato as the 
best representatives of the Swxparixds 
xapoxmyp, Demetr. Phaler. De Inter- 





peivas 8° év avrots, adda rhs Topyiov 
kai @ovxvdiiov xaracxevns épacdeis : 
also, De Admir. Vi Dicend. in Demos- 
thene, p. 968. in the same 
treatise De Adm. V. D. Demosth. p. 
956. 7 Se érdpa Adéis, H AcTH Kal 


> a x Let v4 
aedns kai doxovga xatagxevny te cai h 


ioxov thy mpds Wusryy éxyew v Kat 
opordryTa, moAAovs pey €oxe Kai aya- 
Gots avépas mpoordtas—xai ot Tov 
HOcxwv 8 v wownTal, Ov hv Td Sw- 
nearer SvSacxarctov way, éfw TAdtw- 
vos, &. 

Dionysius calls this style 6 Swxparc- 
nds xapaxtnp, p. 1025. I presume it is 
the same to which the satirist Timon 
applies the words :— 


*Acdevixy te Adyww dvas fH Tptds HR ere 
pow 
Olos Hevodswr, yr Altoxlvou ove ém- 


wecOns 
yeayar— Diogen. La. ii. 55. 
Lucian, Hermogenes, Phrynichus 
Longinus, and some later rhetorical 
critics of Greece judged more favour- 
ably than Timon about the style of 
Aischines as wellasof Xenophon. See 
Zeller, Phil. d. Griech. ii p. 171, sec. 


retat. 810; Aristeides, Orat. Platon. 

p. 35; Photius, Cods. 61 and 158 ; 
Longinus, ap. Walz. ix. p. 559, c. 2. 
Lucian says (De Parasito, 33) that 
ARschines passed some time with the 
elder Dionysius at 8 , to whom 


e 
Miltiades, with great success. 
An ine 
Psellus, P 
very careful and valuable Setar a Some of 
the MSS. in the Bodleian Library, 
recites the same h estimate as hav- 
ing been formed of Aischines by the 
chief ancient rhetorical critics: they 
reckoned him among and alongside of 
the foremost Hellenic classical writers, 
as having his own peculiar merite of 
style—wapa péev [lAdtrwn, rhv da- 
doy oY dpaow, mapa de sk rth 
cov Aloxivov, Thy éupedAn cuvOjicny Trey 
Nipeuns sae ba @ovcvdisov, &c. See Mr. 
Cox’s Catalogue, pp. 743-745. Cicero 
speaks of the SOtratic philosophers 
generally, as writing with an elegant 
Peas whict of style (De Officiis, i. 29, 
04); which is in harmony with La.- 
cian’s phrase—Aicxivns 6 ros &addéyous 
paxpous xai agrelous ypapas, 
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generally Sokrates appears to have been presented under the 
same main features: his proclaimed confession of ignorance was 
seldom wanting: and the humiliation which his cross-questioning 
inflicted even upon insolent men like Alkibiades, was as keenly 
set forth by Ai’schines as by Plato: moreover the Sokratic dis- 
ciples generally were fond of extolling the Demon or divining 
prophecy of their master. Some dialogues circulating under the 
name of some one among the companions of Sokrates, were 
spurious, and the authorship was a point not easy to determine. 
Simon, a currier at Athens, in whose shop Sokrates often con- 
versed, is said to have kept memoranda of the conversations 
which he heard, and to have afterwards published them: 
Eschines also, and some other of the Sokratic companions, were 
suspected of having preserved or procured reports of the conver- 
sations of the master himself, and of having made much money 
after his death by delivering them before select audiences.? 
Aristotle speaks of the followers of Antisthenes as unschooled, 
vulgar men: but Cicero appears to have read with satisfaction 
the dialogues of Antisthenes, whom he designates as acute though 
not well-instructed.3 Other accounts describe his dialogues as 
composed in a rhetorical style, which is ascribed to the fact of 
his having received lessons from Gorgias:* and Theopompus 
must have held in considerable estimation the dialogues of that 


1 Cicero, Bru names. About Atschines, see Athe- 


tus, 85, s. 202; De 
Divinatione, i. 54-122; Aristeides, Orat. 


xlv. wept ‘P 
Orat. xlvi. 
. 205-369, ed. Dindorf. It appears 
y this that some of the dialogues 
composed by Aschines were mistaken 
various persons for actual conver- 
sations hel 


ed, that 
ferior to Plato in ability, he was more 
likely to have re 
he had heard Sokrates ay. 

2 Diog. L. ii. 122. e mentions a 
collection of thirty-three dialogues in 
one volume, purporting to be reports 
of real colloquies of Sokrates, published 
by Simon. But they can hardly be 

as genuine. 
dor : ride Tone ie is ad- 
van y Xenophon (see a preceding 
note, Memorab. i. 2, 60), againat some 
persons (rivés), but without specifying 


ted accurately what b 


aeak, xiii. p. 611 C; Diogen. Laert. ii. 


8 Cicero, Epist. ad Atticum, xii. 88: 
—“‘viri acuti magis quam eruditi,” is 
the judgment of Cicero upon Antis- 
thenes. I presume that these words 
indicate the same defect as that which 
is intended by Aristotle when he says 
—ot ’AvOccOdverot Kai of ovTws ama l- 
8evror, Metaphysic. H. 8, p. 1048, 

. 24. It is plain, too, that Lucian 
considered the compositions of Antis- 
thenes as not unworthy companions 
to those of Plato (Lucian, adv. Indoc- 


tum, c. 27). 

4 Diogen. Laert. vi.1. If it be true 
that Antisthenes received lessons from 
Gorgias, this proves that Gorgias must 
sometimes have given lessons gratis ; 
for the poverty of Antisthenes is well 
Srone: See the Symposion of Xeno- 
phon. 
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same author, as well as those of Aristippus and Bryson, when he 

accused Plato of having borrowed from them largely.' 
Eukleides, Antisthenes, and Aristippus, were all companions 
and admirers of Sokrates, as was Plato. But none of 

Relations : Rs a ‘ ‘ 

betweenthe them were his disciples, in the strict sense of the 
ccpeueue word: none of them continued or enforced his doc- 
—Their pro- trines, though each used his name as a spokesman. 
pase During his lifetime the common attachment to his 
death of person formed a bond of union, which ceased at his 
‘death. There is indeed some ground for believing 
that Plato then put himself forward in the character of leader, 
with a view to keep the body united.2 We must recollect that 
Plato though then no more than twenty-eight years of age, was 
the only one among them who combined the advantages of a 
noble Athenian descent, opulent circumstances, an excellent 
education, and great native genius, Eukleides and Aristippus 
were neither of them Athenians: Antisthenes was very poor : 
Xenophon was absent on service in the Cyreian army. Plato’s 
proposition, however, found no favour with the others and was 
even indignantly repudiated by Apollodorus: a man ardently 
attached to Sokrates, but violent and overboiling in all his 
feelings.® The companions of Sokrates, finding themselves un- 
favourably looked upon at Athens after his death, left the city 
for a season and followed Eukleides to Megara. How long they 
stayed there we do not know. Plato is said, though I think on 
no sufficient authority, to have remained absent from Athens for 
several years continuously. It seems certain (ffom an anecdote 
recounted by Aristotle)‘ that he talked with something like 


1 oe ap. Athene. xi. 5; 508. was probably at Megara, seems to have 
See K ermann, Ueber Plato’s possessed property in Attica: for there 
Schriftsteller. Motive, p. 300. existed, among the orations of Isseus, a 

An extract me gous length, of a pleading composed by that rhetor for 
dialogue composed te ZEschines be- some client—IIpbs EvxdeiSnv od aa 
tween Sokrates and Alkibiades, is given KpariKov: andl Me pie 
by Aristeides, Or. xlvi. ‘Ymép ray Ter- xwpiov Avoews Harpo » C. e 14, P. 
Tapwy, vol. ii. pp. 292-294, ed. Dindorf. 612 Reiske). ‘pat lore 7a em 

2 Athenzus, xi. p. 507 A-B. from the re: va: also aide ersome other wor 
eroneeare. 0 of cae Delphian Heges- Harpokration ar and by Pollux, viii. 
Peconiicer was, I do 
not know: but there is nothing im- a Aristot. Rhet. fi. 28, p. 1898, b. 30. 
probable in the anecdote which he ws ‘Apiorurmos, 1, ce TAdrwva 
recounts. ine 


eAruxwtepdv Te ein VTa, @S ETO 
8 Plato, Phzedon. 117 D. aks Hv Oy ératpos nuav, én, obGey 


Eukleides, however, Reabh his school somiray Mor Tov Swxparny. 
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arrogance among the companions of Sokrates: and that Aris- 
tippus gently rebuked him by reminding him how very different 
had been the language of Sokrates himself. Complaints too 
were made by contemporaries, about Plato’s jealous, censorious, 
spiteful, temper. The critical and disparaging tone of his 
dialogues, notwithstanding the admiration which they inspire, 
accounts for the existence of these complaints: and anecdotes are 
recounted, though not verified by any sufficient evidence, of 
ill-natured dealing on his part towards other philosophers who 
were poorer than himself.! Dissension or controversy on philo- 
sophical topics is rarely carried on without some invidious or 
hostile feeling. Athens, and the virt Sokratici, Plato included, 
form no exception to this ordinary malady of human nature. 

It is common for historians of philosophy to speak of a Sokra- 
tic school: but this phrase, if admissible at all, is 
only admissible in the largest and vaguest sense. school— 
The effect produced by Sokrates upon his compa- %} of the 
nions was, not to teach doctrine, but to stimulate took a line 
self-working enquiry, upon ethical and social subjects. 
Eukleides, Antisthenes, Aristippus, each took a line of his own, 
not less decidedly than Plato. But unfortunately we have no 
compositions remaining from either of the three. We ‘possess 
only brief reports respecting some leading points of their doe- 
trine, emanating altogether from those who disagreed with it: 
we have besides aphorisms, dicta, repartees, bons-mots, &c., 
which they are said to have uttered. Of these many are evident 
inventions; some proceeding from opponents and probably 
coloured or exaggerated, others hardly authenticated at all. But 
if they were ever so well authenticated, they would form very 
insufficient evidence on which to judge a philosopher—much less 


This anecdote, mentioned by Ari- Sokrates, but were said to be in Aigina 
stotle, who had good means of knowing, —is cited as an example of Plato’s ill- 
saad rary quite worthy of belief. will and censorious temper (Demetr. 

e jealousy and love of supremacy Phaler. s. 806). But this is unfair. 
inherent in Plato’s eee) (7rd GtAdére- The statement ought not to be so con- 
pov), were noticed by Dionysius Hal. sidered, if it were true: and if not true, 
(Epist. ad Cn. rome; 756). it deserves a more severe epithet. We 

Athenzeus, xi. pp. 505-508. Diog. read in Athensus various other criti- 
Laert. ii. 60-65, iii. 36. cisms, citing or alluding to passages 

The statement made by Platoin the of Plato, which are alleged to indicate 
Phedon—That pesloobel 4 and Kleom- ill-nature; but many of the passages 
brotus were not present at the death of cited do not deserve the remar. 
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to condemn him with asperity.!1 Philosophy (as I have already 
observed) aspires to deliver not merely truth, but reasoned truth. 
We ought to know not only what doctrines a philosopher main- 
tained, but how he maintained them :—what objections others 
made against him, and how he replied :—what objections he 
made against dissentient doctrines, and what replies were made 
to him. Respecting Plato and Aristotle, we possess such infor- 
mation to a considerable extent :—respecting Eukleides, Antis- 
thenes, and Aristippus, we are without it. All their compositions 
(very numerous, in the case of Antisthenes) have perished. 


EUKLEIDES. 


Eukleides was a Parmenidean, who blended the ethical point 
of view of Sokrates with the ontology of Parmenides, 
and followed out that negative Dialectic which was 
common to Sokrates with Zeno. Parmenides (I have 
already said)? and Zeno after him, recognised no 
absolute reality except Ens Unum, continuous, indi- 
visible : they denied all real plurality : they said that the plural 
was Non-Ens or Nothing, z.e. nothing real or absolute, but only 
apparent, perpetually transient and changing, relative, different 
as appreciated by one man and by another. Now Sokrates laid 
it down that wisdom or knowledge of Good, was the sum total of 
ethical perfection, including within it all the different virtues : 
he spoke also about the divine wisdom inherent in, or pervad- 


Eukleides of 


1 Respecting these ancient philo- 
sophers, whose works are lost, T eran: 
scribe a striki passage from Des- 

who complains, in his own case, 
of the injustice of being judged from 
the statements of others, and not from 


agnoscere amplius non possem. QuA& 
occasione posteros hic oratos volo, ut 
nunquam credant, quidquam & me esse 
vrofectum, quod ipse in lucem non 
edidero. Ft nullo modo miror absurda 
ula , que veteribus illis philo- 


his own writings :— 

“Quod adeo in hdc materiAé verum 
est, ut quamvis spe aliquas ex meis 
opinionibus explicaverim viris acutissi- 
mis, et qui me loquente videbantur eas 
valdé distincté intelligere: attamen cum 
eas retulerunt, observavi ipsos fere sem- 
per illas ita mutavisse, ut pro meis 


sophis tribuuntur, quorum scripta non 
habemus : nec propterea judico ipsorum 
cogitationes valde & ratione fuisse alie- 
nas, cum habuerint pra tissima 
suorum szeculorum ingenia; sed tan- 
tum nobis Bid oa esse _relatas. 

, Diss. De Methodo, p. 43.) 
2 See ch. i. pp. 19-22. 
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ing the entire Kosmos or universe.! Eukleides blended together 
the Ens of Parmenides with the Good of Sokrates, saying that 
the two names designated one and the same thing : sometimes 
called Good, Wisdom, Intelligence, God, &c., and by other names 
also, but always one and the same object named and meant. He 
farther maintained that the opposite of Ens, and the opposite of 
Bonum (Non-Ens, Non-Bonum, or Malum) were things non- 
existent, unmeaning names, Nothing,? &c. : 1.6. that they were 
nothing really, absolutely, permanently, but ever varying and 
dependent upon our ever varying conceptions. The One—the 
All—the Good—was absolute, immoveable, invariable, indi- 
visible. But the opposite thereof was a non-entity or nothing : 
there was no one constant meaning corresponding to Non-Ens— 
but a variable meaning, different with every man who used 
it. 

It was in this manner that Eukleides solved the problem which 
Sokrates had brought into vogue— What is the 
Bonum—or (as afterwards phrased) the Summum Bukleides 
Bonum? Eukleides pronounced the Bonum to be %bout 
coincident with the Ens Unum of Parmenides. The 
Parmenidean thesis, originally belonging to Transcendental 
Physics or Ontology, became thus implicated with Transcendental 
Ethics.3 

Plato departs from Sokrates on the same point. He agrees 
with Eukleides in recognising a Transcendental 
Bonum. But it appears that his doctrines on this Thedocuive 
head underwent some change. He held for some thatof Plato 
time what is called the doctrine of Ideas: transcen- ee 
dental Forms, Entia, Essences: he considered the 
Transcendental to be essentially multiple, or to be an aggregate — 
—whereas Eukleides had regarded it as essentially One. This is 


e of 


1 Xenophon. Memor. i. 4, 17. ryyv as recognising only piay aperhy od- 
pier dpovncey. Compare Plato, Aots dvdpace eahountvay. Cicero, 
Prilsbas, a, Pp. 29-30; Cicero, Nat. Deor. Academ. li. 42. 
ii. 8, 6, iii 3 However, in the verse of Xeno- 
3 Diog. L. ii. 106. Otros é 7d phanes, the predecessor of Parmenides 
ayobdy dmepyvaro moddois dvépact —ObdAos dp, obAos be sroees. ovAos b¢ 7° 
Kadovpevov’ OTe wey yap dpdvyor, Ste daxover—the Universe is described as a 
82 Oedv, kai dAdoTE voUY Kai ra gen thinking, seeing, hearing God—Ev 
Ta de dvrixe(peva ise oy avypet, xai Tlav, Sextus Empir. adv. Mathe- 


alvas pdoxwy. vii. mat. ix. 144; Xenophan. Fragm. p. 
161, a pet the ; Megarinl ar ci are sees 86, ed. Karsten. 
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the doctrine which we find in some of the Platonic dialogues. 
In the Republic, the Idea of Good appears as one of these, 
though it is declared to be the foremost in rank and the most 
ascendant in efficacy. But in the later part of his life, and 
in his lectures (as we learn from Aristotle), Plato came to 
adopt a different view. He resolved the Ideas into numbers. 
He regarded them as made up by the combination of two 
distinct factors:—1. The One—the Essentially One. 2. The 
Essentially Plural: The Indeterminate Dyad: the Great and 
Little—Of these two elements he considered the Ideas to be 
compounded. And he identified the Idea of Good with the 
essentially One—ré dyaédy with rd &: the principle of Good 
with the principle of Unity: also the principle of Evil with the 
Indeterminate. But though Unity and Good were thus identical, 
he considered Unity as logically antecedent, or the subject— 
Good as logically consequent, or the predicate.? 

This last doctrine of Plato in his later years (which does not 
Last doc.  2P Pear in the dialogues, but seems, as far as we can 
trine of make out, to have been delivered substantially in his 
Flatonearly oral lectures, and is ascribed to him by Aristotle) 


the same as 
that of was nearly coincident with that of Eukleides. Both 


Bukleides. of them held the identity of 3 é with 13 dyaéy. 
This one doctrine is all that we know about Eukleides: what 


1 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 508 E, vii.  edagerar the memoranda taken down 
p. 517 A. y Aristotle from Plato’s lecture on 
2 The account given by Aristotle of that subject, accompanied by notes of 
Plato’s doctrine of Ideas, as held by his own. 

Plato in his later years, appears in In Schol. p. 578, a. 18, it is stated 
various es of the Me physi: that the astronomer Eudoxus was a 
and in the curious account repea hearer both of Plato and of Eukleides. 
by Aristoxenus (who had often heard The account given by Zeller (Phil. 
it from Aristotle—'ApiororéAns aeit der Griech. ii. p. 458, 2nd ed.) of this 
Senyeiro) of the dxpéacis or lecture latter phase of the Platonic doctrine 
delivered by Plato, De Bono. See of Ideas, Lac exactly to that which 
Aristoxen. rmon. ii. p. 80, Meibom. we hear about the main doctrine of 
Compare the eighth chapter in this Eukleides. Zeller describes the Pla- 
work,—Platonic Compositions Gene- tonic doctrine as being ‘‘Eine Vermi- 
rally. Metaphys. N. 1091, b. 13. rav “artes des ethischen Begriffes vom 
Se Tas axinjrous ovaias elvat Aeyévtwy hodchsten Gut, mit dem_Metaphysi- 
sc. Platonici) of yév dacw avrd 7d schen des Absoluten: Der 

vy 7) ayabdy avrd elvace ovoiay pév- des Guten ist zunichst aus dem 
Tor Td &y adrov govto elvar part menschlichen Leben abstrahirt; er 
which words are very clearly explained 

by Bonitz in the note to his Com- zutriaglich ist. So noch bei Sokrates. 
mentary, Pe 586: also Metaphys. 987, Plato verallgemeinert ihn nun zum 
b. 20, and Scholia, p. 551, b. 20, p. Begriff des Absoluten; dabei spielt 
567, b. 84, where the work of Ari- aber seine urspriingliche Bedeutung 
stotle, epi Tayafod, is referred to: noch fortwihrend herein, und so ent- 
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consequences he derived from it, or whether any, we do not 
know. But Plato combined, with this transcendental Unum = 
Bonum, a transcendental indeterminate plurality: from which 
combination: he considered his Ideas or Ideal Numbers to be 
derivatives. 

Eukleides is said to have composed six dialogues, the titles of 
which alone remain. The scanty information which megaricsue- 
we possess respecting him relates altogether to his a pera 
negative logical procedure. Whether he deduced phers. 
any consequences from his positive doctrine of the anor 
Transcendental Ens, Unum, Bonum, we do not succession. 
know: but he, as Zeno had been before him, was acute in 
exposing contradictions and difficulties in the positive doctrines 
of opponents. He was a citizen of Megara, where he is said to 
have harboured Plato and the other companions of Sokrates, 
when they retired for a time from Athens after the death of 
Sokrates. Living there as a teacher or debater on philosophy, he 
founded a school or succession of philosophers who were denomi- 
nated Megarici. The title is as old as Aristotle, who both names 
them and criticises their doctrines? None of their compositions 
are preserved. The earliest who becomes known to us is Eubu- 
lides, the contemporary and opponent of - Aristotle ; next 
Ichthyas, Apollonius, Diodérus Kronus, Stilpon, Alexinus, 
between 340-260 B.c. 

With the Megaric philosophers there soon become confounded 
another succession, called Eleian or Eretrian, who trace their 
origin to another Sokratic man—Phedon. The chief Eretrians 


steht die Unklarheit, dass weder der Zeno represents himself as taking for 
ethische noch der metaphysische Be- his premisses the conclusions of oppo- 
griff des Guten rein gefasst wird.” nents, to show that they led to absurd 

This remark is not less applicable consequences. This seems what is 
to Eukleides than to Plato, both of meant, when Diogenes says about 
them agree in the doctrine here Eukleides—rais dmode(feow évicraro 
criti ‘ er says truly, that the ov xard Arjppara, aAAd Kar’ émdopdy 
attempt to identify Unum and Bonum (ii. 107); Deycks, De Megaricorum 

uces perpetual confusion. The ctrind, p. 34. 

o notions are thoroughly distinct 2 Aristot. Metaph. iv. p. 1046, b. 29. 
and independent. It ought not to be The sarcasm ascri to Diogenes 
called (as he phrases it) ‘“‘a generaliza- the Cynic implies that Eukleides was 
tion of Bonum”. There isno common really known as the founder of a 
property on which to found a gene- —xai ry pév Evxdei8ov cxodny éd 
ralization. It is a forced conjunction yoAjy “Diog. L. vi. 24)—the earliest 
between two disparates. mention NY aga of the word 

1 Plato, Parmenides, p. 128 C, where cxoAy in that sense. 
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made known to us are Pleistanus, Menedémus, Asklepiades. 
The second of the three acquired some reputation. 

The Megarics and Eretrians, as far as we know them, turned 
Doctrines of their speculative activity altogether i in the logical or 
and Arius, intellectual direction, paying little attention to the 
pus—Ethi- ethical and emotional field. Both Antisthenes and 
Aristippus, on the contrary, pursued the ethical path. 
dental. To the Sokratic question, What is the Bonum? 
Eukleides had answered by a transcendental definition: Antis- 
thenes and Aristippus each gave to it an ethical answer, having 
reference to human wants and emotions, and to the different 
views which they respectively took thereof. Antisthenes de- 
clared it to consist in virtue, by which he meant an independent 
and self-sufficing character, confining all wants within the 
narrowest limits ;: Aristippus placed it in the moderate and easy 
pleasures, in avoiding ambitious struggles, and in making the 
best of every different situation, yet “always under the guidance 
of a wise calculation and self-command. Both of them kept clear 
of the transcendental: they neither accepted it as Unum et 
Omne (the view of Eukleides), nor as Plura (the Eternal Ideas 
or Forms, the Platonic view). Their speculations had reference 
altogether to human life and feelings, though the one took a 
measure of this wide subject very different from the other: and 
in thus confining the range of their speculations, they followed 
Sokrates more closely than either Eukleides or Plato followed 
him. They not only abstained from transcendental speculation, 
but put themselves in declared opposition to it. And since the 
intellectual or logical philosophy, as treated by Plato, became 
intimately blended with transcendental hypothesis—Antisthenes 
and Aristippus are both found on the negative side against its 
pretensions. Aristippus declared the mathematical sciences to 
be useless, as conducing in no way to happiness, and taking no 
account of what was better or what was worse.! He declared 


1 Aristotel. Metaph. B. 996, a. 82. PR ksi td here ranks Aristippu 
aore dia ravra trav TOPtotTav Teves the codicrai. 
oloy "Apiorirmos oa aitas emaristip pus, in discountenancing dv- 
(Tas palnuarixds réxvas):—év wey yap aw0Ao Ped cited the favourite sa 
Tais dAAats sree as} Tats Bavav- of Sokrates that the Proper study o: 
gos, olov év Texroreey Kai OKUTURT) ote Was orre = év peyapovoe paxGe 
dcdre Aas Tiov 7 xerpey “bei wavre, abdy re réruxt 
Tas podnparinds ove va. wovetoOa  Piutarch, ap. Euseb. Prep. Evang. 
Aéyow srepi ayabioy Kai Kaxwy. 
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that we could know nothing except in so far as we were affected 
by it, and as it was or might be in correlation with ourselves: 
that as to causes not relative to ourselves, or to our own capaci- 
ties and affections, we could know nothing about them.! 

Such were the leading writers and talkers contemporary with 
Plato, in the dialectical age immediately follow- 
ing on the death of Sokrates. The negative vein ance of the 
greatly preponderates in them, as it does on the yf inthe 
whole even in Plato—and as it was pretty sure to do, Platonic 
so long as the form of dialogue was employed. Affiir- 
mative exposition and proof is indeed found in some of the later 
Platonic works, carried on by colloquy between two speakers. 
But the colloquial form manifests itself evidently as unsuitable 
for the purpose: and we must remember that Plato was a 
lecturer as well as a writer, so that his doctrines made their way, 
at least in part, through continuous exposition. But it is 
Aristotle with whom the form of affirmative continuous exposi- 
tion first becomes predominant, in matters of philosophy. 
Though he composed dialogues (which are now lost), and though 
he appreciates dialectic as a valuable exercise, yet he considers 
it only as a discursive preparation ; antecedent, though essen- 
tial, to the more close and concentrated demonstrations of 
philosophy. 

Most historians deal hardly. with this negative vein. They 
depreciate the Sophists, the Megarics and Eretrians, Harsh man- 
the Academics and Sceptics of the subsequent ages pet in which 


. ee torians of 
—under the title of Eristics, or lovers of conten- philosophy 
tion for itself—as captious and perverse enemies of hegative 
truth. vein. 


I have already said that my view of the importance and value 
of the negative vein of philosophy is altogether Negative 
different. It appears to me quite as essential as the ehllbeophy 
affirmative. It is required as an antecedent, a test, essential to 
and a corrective. Aristotle deserves all honour for “#¢ontroul 
his attempts to construct and defend various affirma- #firmative. 
tive theories: but the value of these theories depends upon their 


being defensible against all objectors. Affirmative philosophy, 


1 Sext. Emp. adv. Math. vii. 191; Diog. L. ii. 92. 
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as a body not only of truth but of reasoned truth, holds the cham- 
pion’s belt, subject to the challenge not only of competing 
affirmants, but of all deniers and doubters. And this is the more 
indispensable, because of the vast problems which these affirma- 
tive philosophers undertake to solve: problems especially vast 
during the age of Plato and Aristotle. The question has to be 
determined, not only which of two proposed solutions is the 
best, but whether either of them is tenable, and even whether 
any solution at all is attainable by the human faculties: whether 
there exist positive evidence adequate tu sustain any conclusion, 
accompanied with adequate replies to the objections against it. 
The burthen of proof lies upon the affirmant: and the proof 
produced must be open to the scrutiny of every dissentient. 
Among these dissentients or negative dialecticians, Sokrates 
ae himself, during his life, stood prominent. In his 
the most § footsteps followed Eukleides and the Megarics: who, 
persevering though they acquired the unenviable surname of 
peed Eristics or Controversialists, ‘cannot possibly have sur- 
passed Sokrates, and probably did not equal him, in 
the refutative Elenchus. Of no one among the Megarics, pro- 
bably, did critics ever affirm, what the admiring Xenophon says 
about Sokrates—“that he dealt with every one in colloquial 
debate just as he chose,”—+.c., that he baffled and puzzled his 
opponents whenever he chose. No one of these Megarics pro- 
bably ever enunciated so sweeping a negative programme, or 
declared so emphatically his own inability to communicate posi- 
tive instruction, as Sokrates in the Platonic Apology. A person 
more thoroughly Eristic than Sokrates never lived. And we 
see perfectly, from the Memorabilia of Xenophon (who neverthe- 
less strives to bring out the opposite side of his character), that 
he was so esteemed among his contemporaries. Plato, as well as 
Eukleides, took up this vein in the Sokratic character, and 
worked it with unrivalled power in many of his dialogues. 
The Platonic Sokrates is compared, and compares himself, to 
Antéus, who compelled every new-comer, willing or unwilling, 
to wrestle with him.! 


1 Plato, Thesetet. p we dpr. wapedijipnoa ddoxev od 
Theodorus, Ov shen, - Woxpares, Seiies ae por my awodverOa, Kai obxi 
cot mapaxabypevoy py 8iddvar 9a avayxagey Kabdwep Aaxedaipsvios: 
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-Of the six dialogues composed by Eukleides, we cannot speak 
positively, because they are not preserved.’ But they 
cannot have been more refutative, and less affirmative, 
than most of the Platonic dialogues; and we can 
hardly be wrong in asserting that they were very 
inferior both in energy and attraction. The Thee- 
tétus and the Parmenides, two of the most negative among the 
Platonic dialogues, seem to connect themselves, by the personnel 
of the drama, with the Megaric philosophers: the former dialogue 
is ushered in by Eukleides, and is, as it were, dedicated to him: 
the latter dialogue exhibits, as its protagonistes, the veteran Par- 
menides himself, who forms the one factor of the Megaric philo- 
sophy, while Sokrates forms the other. Parmenides (in the 
Platonic dialogue so called) is made to enforce the negative 
method in general terms, as a philosophical duty co-ordinate with 
the affirmative ; and to illustrate it by a most elaborate argu- 
mentation, directed partly against the Platonic Ideas (here 
advocated by the youthful Sokrates), partly against his own (the 
Parmenidean) dogma of Ens Unum. Parmenides adduces 
unanswerable objections against the dogma of Transcen- 
dental Forms or Ideas ; yet says at the same time that there can 
be no philosophy unless you admit it. He reproves the youthful 
Sokrates for precipitancy in affirming the dogma, and contends 
that you are not justified in affirming any dogma until you have 
gone through a bilateral scrutiny of it—that is, first assuming the 
doctrine to be true, next assuming it to be false, and following 
out the deductions arising from the one assumption as well as 
from the other.1 Parmenides then gives a string of successive 


Platonic 
Parmenides 
—its ex- 
treme nega- 
tive charac- 
ter. 


8€ por Soxets mpds Tov Exippwva wadrdrov 
teivey. AaxeSaipdvioe wey yap améva: manifested in stronger lan e either 
H amodvecOat KedAevovor, gv S@ xar’ by Eukleides, or Eubulides, or Dio- 
"Avratéy ri wot paddov Soxeis td Spaue dorus Kronus, or any of those So- 
Spqv: tov yap mpogeAOdvra ovK avins phists upon whom the Platonic com- 


How could the eristic appetite be 





Rp avayxaons amodicas év rois Adyors 
wpoonwaAatoas. 

Sokrates. "Aptaora ye, & Geddwpe, THY 
vécoyv povameixagas’ ioxupiKw- 
Tepos MévToL éyw exeivwy* pupio. yap 
yin pot ‘Hpaxddes re xai @noédes évru- 

éyres Kaprepot mpds 7rd Adyew pdr’ ob 
Frynexédary, GAA’ eyo obdey Te paddov 
adlorasot. ovrw Tis epws Servds 
éveésuxe THs wept ravra yupva- 
gias: nh ody unde ov Pbovjons tpocava- 
Tpipdpevos cauTéy Te ana. Kai ene OVATAL. 


ee heap so many harsh epi- 
e 

Among the compositions ascribed to 
Protagoras by Diogenes Laertius (ix. 
55), one is entitled Téyyn ‘Eprorixav. 
But if we look et the Yast chapter of 
the Treatise De Sophisticis Elenchis, 
we shall find Aristotle asserting ex- 
plicitly that there existed no Téxv 
Eptorcxov anterior to his own work 
the Topica. 

1 Plato, Parmen. p. 136. 
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deductions (at great length, occupying the last half of the 
dialogue)—four pairs of counter-demonstrations or Antinomies 
—in which contradictory conclusions appear each to be alike 
proved. He enunciates the final result as follows :—“ Whether 
Unum exists, or does not exist, Unum itself and Czetera, both 
exist and do not exist, both appear and do not appear, all things 
and in all ways—both in relation to themselves and in relation 
to each other ”.} 

If this memorable dialogue, with its concluding string of 
elaborate antinomies, had come down to us under the name of 
Eukleides, historians would probably have denounced it as a 
perverse exhibition of ingenuity, worthy of “that litigious person, 
who first infused into the Megarians the fury of disputation ”.* 
But since it is of Platonic origin, we must recognise Plato not 
only as having divided with the Megaric philosophers the 
impulse of negative speculation which they had inherited from 
Sokrates, but as having carried that impulse to an extreme point 
of invention, combination, and dramatic handling, much beyond 
their powers. Undoubtedly, if we pass from the Parmenidés to 
other dialogues, we find Plato very different. He has various 
other intellectual impulses, an abundant flow of ideality and of 
constructive fancy, in many distinct channels. But negative 
philosophy is at least one of the indisputable and prominent 
items of the Platonic aggregate. 

While then we admit that the Megaric succession of philoso- 

phers exhibited negative subtlety and vehement love 
i peste of contentious debate, we must recollect that these 
thenegative qualities were inherited from Sokrates and shared 
with Se So- with Plato. The philosophy of Sokrates, who taught 
aby ea nothing and cross-examined every one, was essentially - 

more negative and controversial, both in him and his 
successors, than any which had preceded it. In an age when 


1 Plato, Parmen. p. 166. é ir’ scorn of all the philosophers except 
cory, cite wh Eoriv, avd Te Kai TaAAa Pyrrhon :— 
at mpos avrd Kat mpds GAAnAa mavra. 


wdvTws éort re kai ovx art, Kai daive- AAA’ ob por TovTwY dAcdovey péreL, 
Tai Te Kat ov gaiverat.— AdnOdorara. ovde wav GrAAov 

See below, vol. iii. chap. xxvii. Par- Ovsevds, ob Paiburos; 3 Oris ye pev— 
menides 00d’ épiddvrew 


2 This is the phrase of the satirical Ev«AeiSov, Meyapetow 5 éuBade 
sillographer Timon, who spoke with Avooay épiopov. 
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dialectic colloquy was considered as appropriate for philosophical 
subjects, and when long continuous exposition was left to the 
rhetor—Eukleides established a succession or school! which was 
more distinguished for impugning dogmas of others than for 
defending dogmas of its own. Schleiermacher and others 
suppose that Plato in his dialogue Euthydémus intends to expose 
the sophistical fallacies of the Megaric school :* and that in the 
dialogue Sophistés, he refutes the same philosophers (under the 
vague designation of “the friends of Forms”) in their specula- 
tions about Ens and Non-Ens. The first of these two opinions is 
probably true to some extent, though we cannot tell how far: 
the second of the two is supported by some able critics—yet it 
appears to me untenable.’ 

Of Eukleides himself, though he is characterised as strongly 
controversial, no distinct points of controversy have been pre-: 
served : but his successor Eubulides is celebrated for various 
sophisms. He was the contemporary and rival of Aristotle: 
who, without however expressly naming him, probably intends 
to speak of him: when alluding to the Megaric philosophers 
generally. Another of the same school, Alexinus (rather 
later than Eubulides) is also said to have written against 
Aristotle. 


1If we may trust a sarcastic bon- 
mot ascribed to Diogenes the Cynic, 
the contemporary of the viri Sokratici 
and the follower of Antisthenes, the 
term cyxoA} was applied to the visitors 
of Eukleides rather than to those of 
Plato—xai rhv pev Evxdei8ov cxoAnp 
edleye XOAHY, Thy 8 WAdrwvos &a- 
ro iv, katarpiByy. Diog. L. vi. 


2Schleierm. Kinleitung to Plat. 
Euthyd. p. 408 a: 
8 Schleierm. troduction to the 
histés, Pp. 184-135. 
Deycks, Megaricorum Doctrina, 
p. 41 seq. Zeller, Phil. der Griech. 
vol. ii. p. 180 ., with his instruc- 


of the Transcendental Unum, Ens, 
Bonum; while the doctrine of the 
Transcendental Plura (Ideas or Forms) 
belongs to Plato and others. Both 
Deycks and Zeller (p. 185) recognise 
this as a difficulty. But to me it seems 
fatal to their hypothesis; which, after 
all, is only an hypothesis—first origi- 
nated by Schleiermacher. If it be true 
that the Megarici are intended by Plato 
under the appellation oi ray eidav ae 
we must sup se that the school had 
been completely transformed before 
the time of Stilpon, who is presented 
as the great opponent of ra eidn. 

4 Aristokles, ap. Euseb. Prep. Ev. 
xv. 2. Eubulides is said not merel 


tive note. Prantl, Gesch. der Logik, 
voL i. p. 87, and others cited by Zel- 
ler.—Ritter dissents from this view, 
and I concur in his dissent. To 


affirm that Eukleides admitteda plu- 1 


rality of Ideas or Forms, is to contra- 
dict the only one deposition, certain 
and unequivocal, which we have about 
his philosophy. His doctrine is that 


to have controverted the philosophi 
theories of Aristotle, but also to have 
attacked his personal character with 
bitterness and slander: a practice not 
ess common in ancient controversy 
than in modern. About Alexinus, 
Diog. L. ii. 109. 

Among those who took lessons in 
rhetoric and pronunciation from Eubu- 
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Eubulides— Six sophisms are ascribed to Eubulides. 1. “O 


Senbhens Ge Wevddnevos — Mentiens. 2. ‘O dcaravOdvwv, or 


puzzles— éyxexaAvppévos—the person hidden under a veil. 
Stacie 3. "HAékrpa. 4. Zopeirns — Sorites. 5. Keparivns 
them— —Cornutus, 6. @draxpos—Calvus. Of these the 


tionsat- second is substantially the same with the third ; and 
tempted. the fourth the same with the sixth, only inverted. 

These sophisms are ascribed to Eubulides, and belonged 
probably to the Megaric school both before and after him. But 
it is plain both from the Euthydémus of Plato, and from the 
Topica of Aristotle, that there were many others of similar 
character ; frequently employed in the abundant dialectic col- 
loquies which prevailed at Athens during the fourth and third 
centuries B.c. Plato and Aristotle handle such questions and 
their authors contemptuously, under the name of Eristic : but it 
was more easy to put a bad name upon them, as well as upon the 
Eleate Zeno, than to elucidate the logical difficulties which they 
brought to view. Neither Aristotle nor Plato provided a suffi- 
cient answer to them: as is proved by the fact, that several 
subsequent philosophers wrote treatises expressly in reference to 
them—even philosophers of reputation, like Theophrastus and 
Chrysippus.?, How these two latter philosophers performed their 
task, we cannot say. But the fact that they attempted the task, 
exhibits a commendable anxiety to make their logical theory 
complete, and to fortify it against schciat 


lides, we read the name of the orator ‘Kapp What number of 
Demosthenes, who is said to have make a heap—or are many? 
i laid or his 2 promaneee thereby. number are few? ‘Are three grains 


rihon ppae p. 108. Plutarch, x. few, and four many/—or, where will 
Orat. 21, p. 845 C. Many? "rhe ke question about the 

1 Diog. Tg ii. ee 108-109; vii. 82. ny? The like question about the 
ry irs on a man’s head—How 


ha 
t Clee vee fi. pp. 80-96. must he lose before he can be said t> 
“Si dicis te mentiri verumque dicis, have only a few, or to be heel 
mentiris. Dicis autem te mentiri, 2 Diog. L. v. p. 49; vil. 
p. 45. 


2, 8 ‘O éyxexadruypévos. You ee Stoicor. ugnantiis, p. 1087) 
your father: you are placed bef some curious extracts and 


r n covered and concealed b ra from Chrysippus; who (he says ke 
k veil: you do not SOY ee in the harshest terms against De gs 
But this person is your father. yapixa épwrjpara, as hay puzzled 


fore you both know your tae aud and and unsettled men’s con ons with- 
do not know him. 56. Keparivys, That out ground—while poe Chrysippus) 
which you have not lost, you have: had himself uzzles an 

but you have not lost horns; there- ficulties still more oh in his 
fore you have horns. 4, 6. Lwpelrns— treatise card LuvyGelas 
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It is in this point of view—in reference to logical theory—that 
the Megaric philosophers have not been fairly appre- 
ciated. They, or persons reasoning in their manner, 
formed one essential encouragement and condition 
to the formation of any tolerable logical theory. 
They administered, to minds capable and construc-’ 
tive, that painful sense of contradiction, and shock of 
perplexity, which Sokrates relied upon as the stimu- 
lus to mental parturition—and which Plato extols as 
alever for raising the student to general conceptions.’ Their 
sophisms were not intended to impose upon any one, but on the 
contrary, to guard against imposition.2 Whoever states a fallacy 
clearly and nakedly, applying it to a particular case in which it 
conducts toa conclusion known upon other evidence not to be 
true—contributes to divest it of its misleading effect. The 
persons most liable to be deceived by the fallacy are those 
who are not forewarned :—in cases where the premisses are 
stated not nakedly, but in an artful form of words—and where 
the conclusion, though false, is not known beforehand to be false 
by the hearer. To use Mr. John Stuart Mill’s phrase,® the 
fallacy is a case of apparent evidence mistaken for real evidence : 
you expose it to be evidence only apparent and not real, by 
giving a type of the fallacy, in which the conclusion obtained is 


Real charac- 
ter of the 
Megaric 
sophisms, 
not calcu- 
lated to de- 
ceive, but 
to euard 
agains 
deception. 


viel ist gewiss. dass die Megariker 
sich viel mit den Formen des Denkens 
beschiftigten, vielleicht mehr zur 
Aufsuchung einzelner Regeln, als zur 
Begriindung eines wissenschaftlichen 


1 Plato, Republic, vii. pp. 523 A, 
524. ra péev ev rats aicOjceow ov 
wapaxadovvrTa Thy vonow ets éerioxeey, 
@s ixavas Urd Ths alcOjcews Kpivdpeva 
—ra 8@ wavrdrace S8taxerAevépeva. éxei- 


émoxépacba:, ws HS atcOjcews 
ovdey vyies Tocovays . . . Ta mév ov wapa- 
Kadovvta, doa wy exBaiver cis evayTiay 
aig@now aya ta 5° exBaivoyta, ws ta- 
paxaAdotvra riOnur, ereday » atoPnors 
pndey adAov tovTo h Td évayriov SyAot. 
Compare p. 524 E: the whole passage 
is py & interesting. 

2 The remarks of Ritter (Gesch. der 
Philos. ii. p. 189, 2nd ed.) upon these 
Megaric philosophers are more just and 
discerning than those made by most of 
the historians of philosophy—‘‘ Doch 
darf man wohl annehmen, dass sie 
solche Trugschliisse nicht zur Taiisch- 
ung, sondern zur Belehrung ftr un- 
vorsichtige, oder zur Warnung vor der 
Seichtigkeit gewohnlicher Vorstel- 
lungsweisen, gebrauchen wollten. So 


Zusammenhangs unter ihnen; obwohl 
auch besondere Theile der Logik unter 
ihren Schriften erwihnt werden.” 

This is much more reasonable than 
the lan e of Prantl, who denounces 
“the 8 elessness of doctrinarism ” 
(die Unverschimtheit des Doctrina- 
rismus) belonging to these Megarici— 
“the petulance and vanity which 

rompted them to seek celebrity by 

tentional offences st sound com- 
mon sense,” &c. (Gesch. der Logik, 
pp. 39-40.—Sir Wm. Hamilton 
some good remarks on these ed ag 
in his Lectures on Logic, Lect. xxiii. 


- 452 , 
4 3 Seo the first chapter of his book 
i on Fallacies, System of Logic, vol. © 
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obviously false : and the more obviously false it is, the better 
suited for its tutelary purpose. Aristotle recognises, as indis- 
pensable in philosophical enquiry, the preliminary wrestling 
into which he conducts his reader, by means of a long string of 
ungolved difficulties or puzzles—(dmdpia). He declares dis- 
tinctly and‘ forcibly, that whoever attempts to lay out a positive 
theory, without having before his mind a full list of the difficul- 
ties with which he is to grapple, is like one who searches without 
knowing what he is looking for; without being competent to 
decide whether what he hits upon as a solution be really a 
solution or not.1 Now that enumeration of puzzles which Ari- 
stotle here postulates (and in part undertakes, in reference to 
Philosophia Prima) is exactly what the Megarics, and various 
other dialecticians (called by Plato and Aristotle Sophists) 
contributed to furnish for the use of those who theorised on 
Logic. 

You may dislike philosophy : you may undervalue, or alto- 


Ifthe pro. ether proscribe, the process of theorising. This is 
caer f the standing-point usual with the bulk of mankind, 
missible, it ancient as well as modern: who generally dislike all 
noeauciude accurate reasoning, or analysis and discrimination of 
wall Line familiar abstract words, as mean and tiresome hair- 


splitting.? But if you admit the business of theorising 
to be legitimate, useful, and even honourable, you must reckon 
on free working of independent, individual, minds as the opera- 
tive force—and on the necessity of dissentient, conflicting, mani- 
festations of this common force, as essential conditions to any 
successful result. Upon no other conditions can you obtain 
any tolerable body of reasoned truth—or even reasoned quast- 
truth. 


2 See my account of the Platonic 
dialogue spplas Major, vol. ii. chap. 
xiii. Aristot. Metaphys. A. minor, 
p. 905, a. 9. Tous 5é€ Auvmwet Td axpe- 
Bes, » Sta 7d wy SvvacOa cuveipery, 
9 Sta Thy pixpodoyiay: Exer ydp Te TO 


oo Metaphys. B. 1, p. 995, 


Sd Set ras Sucxepeias reBewpnxévas 
waoas mpétepoy, tovtwy S€ xapiy Kai 
da Td Tovs Cnrovytas dvev tov Sda- 
wopyjgat mpwrov dpoious elvas trois mot 


Sei Badigery ayvoovor, xai mpds tovrots 
ovd" et more Td Cnrovpevoy evpynxey 7 
Mn ytyvwoKey’ Td yap TéAOs TOUTY wey 
ov dnAov, tp 8¢ mpontopyxdte SHAov. 
Aristotle devotes the whole of this 
Book to an enumeration of amdprat. 


axpiBés TovovToy, wore Kxabdmep éwi 
Tov gupBodaiwy, cai emt trav Adywr 
aveAdevOepov elvai riot S0xet. Cicero 
(raradoxs c. 2) talks of the ‘‘minutse 

terrogatiuncule” of the Stoics as 
tedious and tiresome. 


SE SS nee ee ee em ee ee, 
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Now the historians of philosophy seldom take this view of 


philosophy as a whole—as a field to which the free 
antithesis of affirmative and negative is indispen- 
They consider true philosophy as represented 
by Sokrates, Plato, and Aristotle, one or other of 
them: while the contemporaries of these eminent 
men are discredited under the name of Sophists, 
Eristics, or sham-philosophers, sowing tares among 
the legitimate crop of wheat—or as devils whom the 


sable. 


Logical po- 
sition of the 
Megaric phi- 
losophers 
erroneously 
described by 
ari eee of 
osophy. 
Necessity of 
a complete 


collection of 
difficulties. 


miraculous virtue of Sokrates and Plato is employed in expelling 
from the Athenian mind. Even the companions of Sokrates, and 
the Megarics among them, whom we know only upon the im- 
perfect testimony of opponents, have fallen under this unmerited 
sentence :/ as if they were destructive agents breaking down an 
edifice of well-constituted philosophy—no such edifice in fact 
having ever existed in Greece, though there were several dissent- 
ing lecture rooms and conflicting veins of speculation promoted 


by eminent individuals. 


Whoever undertakes, bond fide, to frame a complete and 
defensible logical theory, will desire to have before him a copious 
collection of such difficulties, and will consider those who pro- 


1 The same charge is put by Cicero 
into the mouth of Lucullus against the 
Academics :— ‘‘ Similiter vos (Aca- 
demici) quum perturbare, ut illi” (the 
Gracchi and others) ‘‘ rempublicam, sic 
vos philosophiam, bené jam consti- 
tutam velitis.... Tum exortus est, ut 
in optima republicé Tib. Gracchus, qui 
otium perturbaret, sic Arcesilas, qui 
constitutam philosophiam everteret” 
(Acad. Prior. 1i. 5 eee 

Even in the libe and compre- 
hensive history of the Greek philo- 
sophy by Zeller (vol. ii. p. 187, ed. 
2nd), respecting Eukleides and the 

egarians ;—‘‘ egen bot der Streit 
gegen die geltenden Meinungen dem 
Scharfsinn, der Rechthaberei, und dem 
wissenschaftlichen Ehrgeiz, ein uner- 
schépfliches Feld dar, welches denn 
auch die Megarischen Philosophen 
riistig ausbeuteten.” 

If by ‘“‘die geben) Meinungen ” 
Zeller means the common sense of the 
day—that is, the opinions and beliefs 
current among the Pt dart the a 
ing, enjoying, non-theorising public— 
it's very true that the Megartc philo- 


hers contended against them: but 
Sokrates and Plato contended inst 
ee uit ssaaven i we see ge an eae 
nic ogy, Gorgias, Republic, 
Timeeus, Parmecides, &e. 
If, on the other hand, by ‘die 
geltenden Meinungen” Zeller means 
any philosophical or logical theories 
Stacia or universally admitted by 
hinking men as valid, the answer is 
that there were none such in the 
fourth and third centuries B.c. Various 
eminent speculative individuals were 
labouring to construct such theories, 
each in his own way, and each with a 
certain a Niche te of partisans; but 
established theory there was none. : Nor 
can any theory (whether accepted or 
not) be firm or trustworthy, unless it 
be exposed to the continued thrusts of 
the negative weapon, searching out its 
vulnerable points. We know of the 
Megarics only what they furnished 
towards that negative testing; with- 
out which, however,—as we may 
learn from Plato and Aristotle them- 
selves,—the true value of the affirma- 
tive defences can never be meas 
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pound them as useful auxiliaries! If he finds no one to pro- 
pound them, he will have to imagine them for himself. “The 
philosophy of reasoning ” (observes Mr. John Stuart Mill) “ must 
comprise the philosophy of bad as well as of good reasoning.” ? 
The one cannot be complete without the other. To enumerate 
the different varieties of apparent evidence which is not real 
evidence (called Fallacies), and of apparent contradictions which 
are not real contradictions—referred as far as may be to classes, 
each illustrated by a suitable type—is among the duties of a 
logician. He will find this duty much facilitated, if there happen 
to exist around him an active habit of dialectic debate: ingenious 
men who really study the modes of puzzling and confuting a 
well-armed adversary, as well as of defending themselves against 
the like. Such a habit did exist at Athens: and unless it had 
existed, the Aristotelian theories on logic would probably never 
have been framed. Contemporary and antecedent dialecticians, 
the Megarici among them, supplied the stock of particular 
examples enumerated and criticised by Aristotle in the Topica : ® 
which treatise (especially the last book, De Sophisticis Elenchis) 
is intended both to explain the theory, and to give suggestions on 
the practice, of logical controversy. A man who takes lessons in 
fencing must learn not only how to thrust and parry, but also 
how to impose on his opponent by feints, and to meet the feints 
employed against himself: a general who learns the art of war 
must know how to take advantage of the enemy by effective 
cheating and treachéry (to use the language of Xenophon), and 
how to avoid being cheated himself. The Aristotelian Topica, in 


1 Marbach (Gesch. der Philos. 8.91), Euthydem pp. xxiv.-xxxi. Even 
though he treats the lc asjesters Stallbaum, though full of harshness 
(which I do not think they mere) yet towards those Sophists whom he de- 
adds very justly : ‘‘ Nevertheless these scribes as belo to the school of 

es (propounded by the Megarics) Protagoras, trea a org philo- 
ve their serious and scientific side. sophers with much prea r respect. 
We are forced to inquire, how it hap- Prolegom. ad Platon. Euthydem. p. 9. 

ns that the con ictions shown up 2 System of Logic, Book v. 1, 1. . 

them are not merely possible but 3 Prantl (Gesch. der Logik, vol. i. 
even necessary.” Pp. Megarics 

Both Tiedemann and Winckelmann or 
also remark that the debaters called Aristotle notices in the Treatise De 
Eristics contributed greatly to the for- Sophisticis Elenchis. This is more 
mation of the theory and precepts of than can be proved, and more than 
Logic, afterwards laid out by Aristotle. I think probable. Several of them are 
Winckelmann, Prolegg. ad Platon. taken from the Platonic Euthydémus. 
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like manner, teach the arts both of dialectic attack and of dia- 


lectic defence. 


The Sophisms ascribed to Eubulidés, looked at from the 
point of view of logical theory, deserve that attention gophisms 
which they seem to have received. The logician lays propounded 
down as arule that no affirmative proposition can _lides. 
be at the same time true and false. Now the first : Le ene 
sophism (called Mentiens) exhibits the case of a pro- Veiled Man. 
position which is, or appears to be, at the same time 4. Cornutus. 


1See the remarkable passages in 
the discourses of Sokrates (Memorab. 
iii. 1, 6; iv. 2, 15), and in that of 
Kambyses to Cyrus, which repeats 
the same opinion—Cyroped. i. 6, 27 
— ting the amount of deceit, 
treachery, the thievish and rapacious 
qualities required for conducting war 
against an enemy—({ra mpds rovs o- 
Acpious vopipma, i. 6, 34). 

Aristotle treats of Dialectic, as he 
does of Rhetoric, as an art having its 
theory, and precepts founded upon 
that theory. I shall have occasion 
to observe in a future chapter (xxi.), 
that logical Fallacies are not gene- 
rated or invented by persons called 
Sophists, but are inherent liabili- 
ties to error in the human intellect; 


and that the habit of debate affords. 


the only means of bringing them into 
clear daylight, and rding against 
being deceived by them. Aristotle 
pes ti both how to thrust, and 

Ow with the best effect: if 
he had t only how to parry, he 
would have left out one-half of the art. 

One of the most learned and candid 
of the Aristotelian commentators—M. 
Barthélemy St. Hilaire—observes as 
follows (Logique d’Aristote, Ae 435, 
Paris, 1838) respecting De Sophist. 
Elenchis :— 

‘**‘ Aristote va donc s’occuper de la 
marche ie faut donner aux discus- 
sions sophistiques: et ici il serait diffi- 
cile quelquefois de décider, & la ma- 
niére dont les choses sont présentées 

lui, si ce sont des conseils qu’il 
onne aux Sophistes, ou & ceux qui 
veulent éviter leurs ruses. Tout ce 
ui précdide, prouve, au reste, que 
est en ce dernier sens qu'il faut en- 
tendre la pensée du philosophe. Ceci 
roe d@ailleurs la seconde portion du 
té.” 
It appears to me that Aristotle in- 


tended to teach or to suggest both the 
two things which are here placed in 
Antithesis—though I do not 

with M. St. Hilaire’s way of put 
the alternative—as if there were one 
class of persons, protesione! Sophists, 
who fenced with poisoned weapon 
while every one except them refrain 
from such weapons. Aristotle intends 
to teach the art of Dialectic as a 
whole; he neither intends nor wishes 
that any learners shall make a bad use 
of his teaching; but if they do use it 
badly, the fault does not lie with him. 
See the observations in the Peg muuing 
of the Rhetorica, i. p. 1355, a. 26, an 
the observations put by Plato into 
the mouth of Gorgias (Gorg. p. 456 


E). 

Even in the Analytica Priora (ii. 19 
a. 84) (independent of the Topica) 
Aristotle says:—xph 5° dmep gvAdr- 
tecOar tapayyéAAopev arroxptvopmévous, 
auTovs eémixetpovyTas mepacbar Aap- 
Oavey. Investigations of the double 
or triple senses of words (he says) are 
useful—xat mpds Td pn wapadoytcO7jvas, 
at mpds 7d tapadoyicacGa, Topica, i. 
18, p. 108, a. 26. dee also other pas- 

8 of the Topica where artifices are 
indicated for the purpose of concealing 
your own plan of proceeding and in- 
ducing your opponent to make answer 
in the sense which you wish, Topica, 
i. 2, p. 101, a. 25; vi. 10, p. 148, a. 87; 
viii. 1, p. 151, b. 23; viii. 1, p. 158, 
a. 6; vili. 2, p. 154, a. 6; viii. 11, p. 
161, a. 24seq. You must be provided 
with the means of meeting every sort 
and variety of objection—mpbs yap Tov 
WAVTWS EVIOTALEVOY HWAVTWS AVTLTAKTEOY 
éoriv. Topic. v. 4, p. 184, a. 4. 

I shall again have to touch on the 
Topica, in this point of view, as 
founded upon and illustrating the 
Megaric logical puzzles (ch. viii. of 
the present volume). 


a 
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true and false It is for the logician to explain how this 
proposition can be brought under his rule—or else to admit 
it as an exception. Again, the second sophism in the list (the 
Veiled or Hidden Man) is so contrived as to involve the 
respondent in a contradiction: he is made to say both that he 
knows his father, and that he does not know his father. Both 
the one answer and the other follow naturally from the questions 
and circumstances supposed. The contradiction points to the 
loose and equivocal way in which the word to know is used in 
common speech. Such equivocal meaning of words is not only 
one of the frequent sources of error and fallacy in reasoning, but 
also one of the least heeded by persons untrained in dialectics ; 
who are apt to presume that the same word bears always the 
same meaning. To guard against this cause of error, and to de- 
termine (or impel others to determine) the accurate meaning or 
various distinct meanings of each word, is among the duties of 
the logician: and I will add that the verb to know stands high 
in the list of words requiring such determination—as the Platonic 
Theeetétus? alone would be sufficient to teach us. Farthermore, 
when we examine what is called the Sorités of Eubulidés, we 
perceive that it brings to view an inherent indeterminateness of 
various terms: indeterminateness which cannot be avoided, but 
which must be pointed out in order that it may not mislead. 
You cannot say how many grains are much—or how many grains 


1 Theophrastus wrote a treatise in 
three books on the solution of the 
uzzle called ‘O wevdduevos (see the 
ist of his lost works in Diogenes L. 
v. 49). We find also other treatises 
entitled Meyapixds &¢ (which Diogenes 
cites, vi. 22),—Aywviorixdy tis epi 
Tovs épiotixovs Adyous Oewpias—odic- 
pdtwy d, B—besides several more titles 
relating to dialectics, and bearing upon 
' the solution of syllogistic problems. 
Chrysippus also, in the ensuing cen- 
tury, wrote a treatise in three books, 
Tlepi ris Tov Wevdopevov Avoews (Diog. 
vii. 197). Such facts show the im- 
ortance of these problems in their 
bearing upon logical theory, as con- 
ceived e ancient world. Epikurus 
age he against the Meyapixot (Diog. 
x, 
The discussion of sophisms, or logical 
difficulties (Avcets amopiwy), Was a 
favourite occupation at the banquets 


of philosophers at Athens, on or about 
100 B.C. “Avrimarpos 8’ 0 dtAdcodos, 
cuundavéy more ouvaywy, cuvétate Tots 
epxomevors ws mept ‘codioudtwy épovory 
(Athenwus, v. 186 C). Plutarch, Non 
posse suaviter vivi secundum Epi- 
curum, p. 1096 C; De Sanitate Pre- 
cepta, c. 20, p. 133 B. 

2 Various portions of the Thesetétus 
illustrate this Megaric sophism (pp. 
165-188). The situation assumed 
the question of Eubulidés—having 
before your eyes a person veiled— 
might form a suitable addition to 
the various contingencies specified in 
Theeetét. pp. 192-193. 

The manner in which the Platonic 
Sokrates proves (Theset. 165) that you 
at the same time see, and do not see, 
an object before you, is quite as sophis- 
tical as the way in which Eubulidés 
proves that you both know, and do 
not know, your father. 
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make a heap. When this want of precision, pervading many 
words in the language, was first brought to notice in a suitable 
special case, it would naturally appear a striking novelty. 
Lastly, the sophism called Keparivns or Cornutus, is one of great 
plausibility, which would probably impose upon most persons, if 
the question were asked for the first time without any forewarn- 
ing. It serves to administer a lesson, nowise unprofitable or 
superfluous, that before you answer a question, you should fully 
weigh its import and its collateral bearings. . 

The causes of error and fallacy are inherent in the compli- 
cation of nature, the imperfection of language, the Causes of 
small range of facts which we know, the indefinite Tor con- 

cae < ‘ stant—the 
varieties of comparison possible among those facts, Megarics 
and the diverse or opposite predispositions, intellec- be igipioriel 
tual as well as emotional, of individual minds. They them. 
are not fabricated by those who first draw attention to them.1 The 
Megarics, far from being themselves deceivers, served as sentinels 
against deceit. They planted conspicuous beacons upon some of 
the sunken rocks whereon unwary reasoners were likely to be 
wrecked. When the general type of a fallacy is illustrated by a 
particular case in which the conclusion is manifestly untrue, the 
like fallacy is rendered less operative for the future. 

Of the positive doctrines of the Megarics we know little: but 
there is one upon which Aristotle enters into contro- Controversy 
versy with them, and upon which (as far as can be ae ae 
made out) I think they were in the mght. In the Aristotle 


aboutPower. 


question about Power, they held that the power to arguments 


do a thing did not exist, except 


1 Cicero, in his Academ. Prior. ii. 
92-94, has very just remarks on the 
obscurities and difficulties in the rea- 
soning process, which the Megarics 
and others es be to view—and were 
blamed for so doing, as unfair and 
captious reasoners—as if they had 
ey svat ane the aaa este 
‘‘(ialectica) primo progressu festive 
tradit elementa loquendi et ambi- 
guorum intelligentiam concludendi- 
que rationem; tum paucis additis 
venit ad soritas, lubricum sané et 
periculosum locum, quod tu modo di- 
cebas esse vitiosum interrogandi genus. 
Quid ergo? istius vitii num nostra 
Rerum natura nullam 


when the thing was of Aristotle. 


nobis dedit cognitionem finium, ut 
ull& in re statuere possimus quatenus. 
Nec hoc in acervo tritici solum, unde 
nomen est, sed nullA omnino in re 
minutatim interroganti—dives, pauper 
—clarus, oe wee rane 
magna, parva, longa, brevia, 
angusta, quanto aut addito aut dempto 
certum respondeamus, non habemus. 
At vitiosi sunt sorite. Frangite igitur 
eos, si potestis, ne molesti sint. . . . 
Sic me (inquit) sustineo, neque diutius 
capti interroganti respondes. Si 
ha quod liqueat neque respondes, 
superbis: si non habes, ne tu quidem 
percipis.” 

The principle of the Sorites (7 ewp:- 
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actually done : that an architect, for example, had no power to 
build a house, except when he actually did build one. Aristotle 
controverts this opinion at some length : contending that there 
exists a sort of power or cause which is in itself irregular and 
indeterminate, sometimes turning to the affirmative, sometimes 
to the negative, to do or not to do ;! that the architect has the 
power to butld constantly, though he exerts it only on occasions : 
and that many absurdities would follow if we did not admit, 
That a given power or energy—and the exercise of that power— 
are things distinct and separable.? 

Now these arguments of Aristotle are by no means valid 
Wienecn against the Megarics, whose doctrine, though appa- 
= not rently paradoxical, will appear when explained to be 
against the no paradox at all, but perfectly true. When we say 

egarici, that the architect has power to build, we do not mean 
that he has power to do so under all supposable circumstances, 
but only under certain conditions: we wish to distinguish him 
from non-professional men, who under those same conditions 
have no power to build. The architect must be awake and 
sober : he must have the will or disposition to build: * he must 
be provided with tools and materials, and be secure against 
destroying enemies, These and other conditions being generally 
understood, it is unnecessary to enunciate them in common 
speech. But when we engage in dialectic analysis, the accurate 
discussion (dxp:Boroyia) indispensable to philosophy requires us 
to bring under distinct notice, that which the elliptical character 
of common speech implies without enunciating. Unless these 
favourable conditions be supposed, the architect is no more able 
to build than an ordinary non-professional man. Now the 


Tun aropia—Sextus adv. Gramm. s. 68) Meyaprxol, oray évepyii, eévov SivacGa, 
though differently applied,.is involved éray Se ph evepyii, mn s¥vac0a—olow 
in the areyent of Zeno the en Tov pH oixosopourta ob Sivacba oixodo- 
. addressed oe Press 6509 4 od perv, GAAA Tov oixodopotvra Sray oixo- 
likius ad here P ae 250, 
. 42, Sch. Brand. Compare chap. ii 
of this volume. op 70-71) ‘oneiders this ¢ opinion o 
aor ear Nie De Interpret. p. 19, a. the Megarics be derived from 
dAws gor ey Tos Bi det evep- ea eneral Rieatic theory of the 
Sou 7d 8uvardy elvar Kol un dpoiws: num et Immotum. But I see 
ro ols dupw évddxerat, xai 7d elvas wai 9 “logical connection between the 
ie an elvar, dore xai Td yevérOa xaird tw 
vérOa. 3 ‘About this condition implied in 
Aristot. Metaph. ©. 8, p. 1046. the predicate dvvards, see Plato, Hip- 
b. 29. Etat &€ reves, of gacwv, oloy ot pias Minor, p. 866 D. 
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Megarics did not deny the distinctive character of the architect, 
as compared with the non-architect: but they defined more 
accurately in what it consisted, by restoring the omitted condi- 
tions. They went a step farther: they pointed out that 
whenever the architect finds himself in concert with these 
accompanying conditions (his own volition being one of the 
conditions) he goes to work—and the building is produced. As 
the house is not built, unless he wills to build, and has tools and 
materials, &c.—so conversely, whenever he has the will to build 
and has tools and materials, &c., the house is actually built. 
The effect is not produced, except when the full assemblage of 
antecedent conditions come together: but as soon as they do 
come together, the effect is assuredly produced. The accomplish- 
ments of the architect, though an essential item, are yet only one 
item among several, of the conditions necessary to building the 
house. He has no power to build, except when those other 
conditions are assumed along with him: in other words, he has 
no such power except when he actually does build. 

Aristotle urges against the Megarics various arguments, as 
follows:—1. Their doctrine implies that the architect His argu- 
is not an architect, and does not possess his profes- meee 
sional skill,’ except at the moment when he is ac- ised. 
tually building. —But the Megarics would have denied that their 
doctrine did imply this. The architect possesses his art at all 
times: but his art does not constitute a power of building except 
under certain accompanying conditions. 

2. The Megaric doctrine is the same as that of Protagoras, 
implying that there exists no perceivable Object, and no Subject 
capable of perceiving, except at the moment when perception 
actually takes place.2—On this we may observe, that the 
Megarics coincide with Protagoras thus far, that they bring into 
open daylight the relative and conditional, which the received 
phraseology tends to hide. But neither they nor he affirm what 
is here put upon them. When we speak of a perceivable Object, 
we mean that which may and will be perceived, tf there be a 
proper Subject to perceive it: when we affirm a Subject capable 
of perception, we mean, one which will perceive, under those 


1 Aristot. Metaph. e. 8, 1047,a.38. Stray ravonras oucstouey) ovx éfer thy réxvny. 
2 Aristot. Metaph. ®. 8, 1047, a. 
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circumstances which we call the presence of an Object suitably 
placed. The Subject and Object are correlates: but it is con- 
venient to have a language in which one of them alone is intro- 
duced unconditionally, while the conditional sign is applied to 
the correlate: though the matter affirmed involves a condition 
common to both. ° 

3. According to the Megaric doctrine (Aristotle argues) every 
man when not actually seeing, is blind; every man when not 
actually speaking, is dumb.—Here the Megarics would have said 
that this is a misinterpretation of the terms dumb and blind ; 
which denote a person who cannot speak or see, even though he 
wishes it. One who is now silent, though not dumb, may 
speak if he wills it: but his own volition is an essential condi- 
tion.} 

4. According to the Megaric doctrine (says Aristotle) when 
you are now lying down, you have no power to rise: when you 
are standing up, you have no power to lie down: so that the 
present condition of affairs must continue for ever unchanged : 
nothing can come into existence which is not now in being.— 
Here again, the Megarics would have denied his inference. The 
man who is now standing up, has power to lie down, tf he wills 
to do so—or he may be thrown down by a superior force: that 
is, he will lie down, ¢f some new fact of a certain character shall 
supervene. The Megarics do not deny that he has power, ¢f—so 
and so: they deny that he has power, without the 7f—that is, 
without the farther accompaniments essential to energy. 


rior, is essential to speech. But since 
e has that power, as soon as the new 
circumstance of desire a: d as 
the presence or absence of the desire 
cannot be perceived but in its effecta— 
there is no inconventence in the common 


1 The Kosaka between Aristotle 
and the cs has not passed out 
of debate with modern philosophers. 
Dr. Thomas Brown observes, in 
inquiry into Cause and Effect—‘“‘ From 
the mere silence of any one, we cannot 


infer that he is dumb in consequence 
of organic imperfection. He may be 
silent only because he has no desire of 
8 g, not because s h would 
not have followed his desire: and it is 
not with the mere existence of any one, 
but with his desire of speaking, that we 
suppose utterance to be connected. A 
man who has no desire of speaking, has 
in truth, and in strictness of lan e, 
no power of speaking, when in that 
state of mind: since he has not a 
circumstance which, as immediately 


language, which ascribes the power, as 
tf it were possessed at all times, and in 
all circumstances of mind, though un- 
elena nothing more is meant 
than that the desire exis will be 
followed by utterance.” (Brown, Essay 
on the Relation of Cause and Effect, 


. 200.) 
. This is the real sense of what Ari- 
stotle calls 1rd 5¢ (Adyera) duvardy, 
oloy duvardy elvac Babdicew Sri Badioecey 
ay, t.e. he will walk tf he desires to do 
so (De Interpret. p. 23, a. 9-15). 
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On the whole, it seems to me that Aristotle’s refutation of the 
Megarics is unsuccessful. A given assemblage of con- 
ditions is requisite for the production of any act :— distin. 
while there are other circumstances, which, if present guunes 


m the 
at the same time, would defeat its production. We Actual 


+ — 
often find it convenient to describe a state of things ee 
in which some of the antecedent conditions are present without 
the rest: in which therefore the act is not produced, yet would 
be produced, if the remaining circumstances were present, and if 
the opposing circumstances were absent.! The state of things 
thus described is the potential as distinguished from the actual: 
power, distinguished from act or energy: it represents an 
incomplete assemblage of the antecedent positive conditions—or 
perhaps a complete assemblage, but counteracted by some oppos- 
ing circumstances. As soon as the assemblage becomes complete, 
and the opposing circumstances removed, the potential passes 
into the actual. The architect, when he is not building, pos- 
sesses, not indeed the full or plenary power to build, but an 
important fraction of that power, which will become plenary 
when the other fractions supervene, but will then at the same 
time become operative, so as to produce the actual building.? 


1 Hobbes, in his Computation or 
Logic (chaps. ix. and x. Of Cause and 
Effect. Of Power and Act) expounds 
this subject with his usual perspicuity. 

“A use simply, or an Entire 
Cause, is the aggregate of all the ac- 
cidents, both of the agents, how many 
soever they be, and of the patient, put 
together ; which, when they are all 
ce a to be | rapt it cannot be 
understood but that the effect is pro- 
duced at the same instant: and if any 
one of them be wanting, it cannot be 
understood but that the effect is not 
produced ”’ (ix. 8). 

‘* Correspondent to Cause and Effect 
are Power and Act: nay, those and 
these are the same things, though for 
divers considerations they have divers 
names. For whensoever any agent 
has all those accidents which are neces- 
sarily requisite for the production of 
some effect in the patient, then we say 
that nt has power to produce that 
effect if it be applied toa patient. In 
like manner, whensoever any patient 
has all those accidents which it is 
requisite it should have for the produc- 


tion of some effect in it, we say it is in 
the power of that patient to produce 
that effect if it be applied to a fitting 
agent. Power, active and passive, are 
parts only of lenary and entire power: 
nor, except they be joined, can any 
effect proceed from them. And there- 
fore these powers are but conditional : 
namely, the agent has power if it be 
applied to a patient, and the patient 
has power if it be applied to an agent. 
Otherwise neither of them have power, 
nor can the accidents which are in them 
severally be propery called powers: nor 
any action said to be possible for 
the power of the agent alone or the 
patient alone.” 

2 Aristotle does in fact t all 
that is here said, in the same k and 
in the page next subsequent to that 
which contains his ments against 
the Megaric doctrine, Metaphys. ®. 5, 
1048, a. 1-24. 

In this chapter Aristotle distin- 

shes powers seonene so things, 
rom powers belonging persons— 
powers irrational from powers rational 
—powers in which the agent acts with- 
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The doctrine which I have just been canvassing is expressly 
cited by Aristotle as a Megaric doctrine, and was 


Diodd 

Kronns— therefore probably held by his contemporary Eubu- 
about? lidés. From the pains which Aristotle takes (in the 
éuvaréy. 


treatise ‘De Interpretatione’ and elsewhere) to explain 
and vindicate his own doctrine about the Potential and the 
Actual, we may see that it was a theme much debated among the 
dialecticians of the day. And we read of another Megaric, 
Diodorus? Kronus, perhaps contemporary (yet probably a little 
later than Aristotle), as advancing a position substantially the 
same as that of Eubulidés. That alone is possible (Diodorus 
affirmed) which either is happening now, or will happen at some 
future time. As in speaking about facts of an unrecorded past, 
we know well that a given fact either occurred or did not occur, 
yet without knowing which of the two is true—and therefore we 
affirm only that the fact may have occurred : so also about the 
future, either the assertion that a given fact will at some time 


out any will or choice, from those in 7d rafnrixdy come bopetne under 
which the will or choice of the agent suitable circumstances, the power will 


is one item of the aggregate of condi- 
tions. He here expreatly reco; 
that the power of the agent, separately 
considered, is only conditional ; that is, 
conditional on the presence and suit- 
able state of the patient, as well as 
upon the absence of counteracting cir- 
cumstances. But he contends that such 
absence of counteracting circumstances 
is plainly implied, and need not be 
expressly mentioned in the definition. 
éreit 52 7d Suvarov ti Suvardy Kal 

wore Kail mas Kai boa aGAda avayKn 
Tpogeivas dy Te Scopropp— 

Suvardy xara Adyow aray avdyxn, 
Stay dpéynta, ob 1° exer Thy Sivayy 
Kal ws €xet, ToUTO orev: Exe 5é ma- 
povros Tov mabytixod Kai wi éxovros 
mwocecy’ €& 82 wy, wotety ov duvy- 
Terat, Td yap pnGevds Trav éfw KnwArdv- 
ovros mpogdtopigerOar, ovOey ere Sec: 
Thy yap Siva. exe @s éore S¥vayis 
Tov moveiv, ore ov TavTWS, aAd’ 
€xévrov mas, ev ols apopicOycerat Kai 
7a €fm xwAvovTa* apatpetra: yap TavTa 
Tov ev re Sopioug mpoodvrwy ena. 
The commentary of Alexander Aphr. 
upon this chapter is well worth con- 
sulting (pp. 546-548 of the edition of 

commentary by Bonitz, 1847). 
Moreover Aristotle affirms in t 
chapter, that when 7d wroinrixdy and 


certainly pass into 

Here then, it seems to me, Aristotle 
concedes the doctrine which the Me- 
gurics affirmed; or, if there be any 

ifference between them, it is rather 

verbal than real. In fact, Aristotle’s 
reasoning in the third chapter (wherein 
he impugns the doctrine of the Me- 
garics), and the definition of dvvardy 
which he gives in that chapter (1047, 
a. 25y, are to be reconciled with 
his reasoning the fifth chapter. 
Bonitz (Notes on the Metaphys. pp. 
398-895) complains of the mira l 
of Aristotle in his reasoning 
the Megarics, and of his omit to 
distinguish between Vermigen and 
Miglichkeit. I will not use so un- 
courteous a phrase; but I think his 
refutation of the Megarics is both un- 
satisfactory and contradicted by him- 
self. I agree with the following remark 
of Bonitz :—‘‘ Nec mirum, quod Mega- 
rici, aliis illi quidem in rebus arguti, in 
hac autem satis acuti, existen Te 
Svvdpec dvre tribuere recusarint,” &. 

1 The dialectic ingenuity of Diodorus 
is powerfully attested by the verse of 
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occur, is positively true, or the assertion that it will never 
occur, is positively true: the assertion that it may or may 
not occur some time or other, represents only our ignorance, 
which of the two is true. That which will never at any time 
occur, is impossible. 

The argument here recited must have been older than Dio- 
dorus, since Aristotle states and controverts it: but it Sophism of 
seems to have been handled by him in a peculiar Diodorus— 
dialectic arrangement, which obtained the title of © “vt” 
‘O Kuptevov.! The Stoics (especially Chrysippus), in times some- 
what later, impugned the opinion of Diodorus, though seemingly 
upon grounds not quite the same as Aristotle. This problem 
was one upon which speculative minds occupied themselves for 
several centuries. Aristotle and Chrysippus maintained that 
affirmations respecting the past were necessary (one necessarily 
true and the other necessarily false)—affirmations respecting the 
future, contingent (one must be true and the other false, but 
either might be true). Diodorus held that both varieties of 
affirmations were equally necessary—Kleanthes the Stoic thought 
that both were equally contingent.? 

It was thus that the Megaric dialecticians, with that fertility 
of mind which belonged to the Platonic and Aristotelian century, 
stirred up many real problems and difficulties connected with 
logical evidence, and supplied matters for discussion which not 
only occupied the speculative minds of the next four or five 
centuries, but have continued in debate down to the present 
day. 

The question about the Possible and Impossible, raised be- 
tween Aristotle and Diodorus, depends upon the Gusstiontve: 
larger question, Whether there are universal laws of tween Ari- 
Nature or not? whether the sequences are, universally Dibra. 
and throughout, composed of assemblages of condi- cepene 
tions regularly antecedent, and assemblages of events whether 
eile Pert BL lehteteceeneT Jee 
Prior. 34, Ms 168, b. 34, Schol. Bran scholar of the 18th century), explaining 
See also Sir William Hamilton’s Lec- the nature of this controversy, and the 
tures on Logic, Lect. xxiii. p. 464. argument called 6 Kuprevwr. 

3 Arrian ad Epiktet. ii. p.19. Upton, Compare Cicero, De Fato, c. 7-9. 


in his notes on passage of Arrian Epistol. Fam. ix. 4. 
(p. 151) has embodied a very valuable 
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po Mie regularly consequent ; though from the number and 
sequence be con.plication of causes, partly co-operating and partly 
ttedor conflicting with each other, we with our limited 

intelligence are often unable to predict the course of 
events in each particular situation. Sokrates, Plato, and Ari- 
stotle, all maintained that regular sequence of antecedent and 
consequent was not universal, but partial only :} that there were 
some agencies essentially regular, in which observation of the 
past afforded ground for predicting the future—other agencies 
(or the same agencies on different occasions) essentially irregular, 
in which the observation of the past afforded no such ground. 
Aristotle admitted a graduation of causes from perfect regularity 
to perfect irregularity :—1. The Celestial Spheres, with their 
included bodies or divine persons, which revolved and exercised 
a great and preponderant influence throughout the Kosmos, with 
perfect uniformity ; having no power of contraries, ze, having 
no power of doing anything else but what they actually did 
(having évepyeia without divayts). 2 The four Elements, in 
which the natural agencies were to a great degree necessary and 
uniform, but also in a certain degree otherwise—either always or 
for the most part uniform (ré ws émi rd moAv)—tending by in- 
herent appetency towards uniformity, but not always attaining 
it. 3. Besides these there were two other varieties of Causes 
accidental, or perfectly irregular—Chance and Spontaneity : 
powers of contraries, or with equal chance of contrary manifesta- 
tions — essentially capricious, undeterminable, unpredictable.? 
This Chance of Aristotle—with one of two contraries sure to turn 
up, though you could never tell beforehand which of the two— 
was & conception analogous to what logicians sometimes call an 
Indefinite Proposition, or to what some grammarians have 
reckoned as a special variety of genders called the doubtful gen- 
der. There were thus positive causes of regularity, and positive 


1 Xenophon, Memor. i. 1; Plato, of as an ‘Apyy7, but not as an aizoy, or 
Timzus, p. 48 A. 7 mAavwudm airia, belonging to tAn as the ’Apyxy}. 1027, 
&e. . b. 11. 8nAow dpa Sre péxpe Tivds Baédi- 

2"H tixn—td omdrep’ eErvye—Td Cet apxiis, adry 8 obxert eis GANO* EoTar 
avrouaroy are in the conception of ody 7 Tov omdrep’ érvyev adrn, cai aircoy 
Aristotle independent ’Apxai, attached ris yevécews airis ovbev. 
to and blending with avayxen and 7d ee. respecting the different notions 
@s émi 7d modv. See Physic. ii. 196, of Cause held by ancient philosophers, 
b. 11; Metaphys. E. 1026-1027. my remarks on the Platonic P on 

Sometimes 7d ordrep’ érvxe is spoken infra, vol. iii. ch. xxv. 
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causes of irregularity, the co-operation or conflict of which gave 
the total manifestations of the actual universe. The principle of 
irregularity, or the Indeterminate, is sometimes described under 
the name of Matter,! as distinguishable from, yet co-operating 
with, the three determinate Causes—Formal, Efficient, Final. 
The Potential—the Indeterminate—the May or May not be—is 
characterised by Aristotle as one of the inherent principles 


operative in the Kosmos. 


In what manner Diodorus stated and defended his opinion 


upon this point, we have no information. 
only that he placed affirmations respecting the future 
on the same footing as affirmations respecting the 
past : maintaining that our potential affirmation— 
May or May not be—respecting some future event, 


We know 


Conclusion 
of Diodérus 
—defended 
by Hobbes— 
Explana- 

tion given 

by Hobbes. 


meant no more than it means respecting some past event, viz. : 
no inherent indeterminateness in the future sequence, but our 


1 Aristot. Metaph. E. 1027, a. 13; 
A. 1071, a. 10. 
wore 7 DAn éora airia, n évbexo- 
mapa Td ws émt To TOAD GAAws 
Tov cusBeBynxéros. 

Matter is represented as the principle 
of ity, of rd omdrep’ ervxe—as 
the 8vvayis tay évartriwy. 

In the explanation given by Alex- 
ander of Aphrodisias of the Peripatetic 
doctrine respecting chance—free-will, 
the peuetple of i rity—rvxn is 
no longer assigned the material 
cause, but is treated as an airia xara 
oupBeByxés, distinguished from airia 
® ovpeva Or xad’ aura. The exposi- 
tion given of the doctrine by Alexander 
is valuable and interesting. See his 

ise De Fato, addressed to the 
Emperor Severus, 
Orelli, Zurich, 1824 (a very useful 
volume, con i treatises of Am- 
monius, Plotinus, Bardesanes, &c., on 
the same subject) ; also several sections 
of his Queestiones Naturales et Morales, 
ed. Spengel, Munich, 1842, pp. 22-61- 

123, &c. He gives, however, a dif- 
ferent explanation of 7rd dvvarov and 
79 advvarov in pp. 62-68, which would 
not be at variance with the doctrine of 
Diodorus, We may remark that Alex- 
ander puts the antithesis of the two 
doctrines differently from Aristotle,— 
in this way. 1. Either all events hap- 
a xa0’ eipappévmy. 2. Or all even 
not happen «a0" cizapyéyvny, but 


in the edition of te 


some events are ¢¢>’ nuiv. See De 
Fato, p. 148seq. This way of puttin 

the question is directed more agains 

the Stoics, who were the great advo- 
cates Of eipapyévm, than against the 
Megaric Diodorus. The treatises of 
puryalppne and the other Stoics alter 
both the wording and the putting of 
the thesis. We know that Chrysippus 
im ed the doctrine of Diodorus, 
but I do not see how. 

The Stoic antithesis of ra xa’ eipap- 
pévnv—ra ef’ nucy is different from 
the antithesis conceived by Aristotle 
and does not touch the question about 
the universality of regular sequence. 
Ta éd nucy describes those sequences 
in which human volition forms one 
among the appreciable conditions de- 
rmining or modifying the result; 7a 
xaO’ eivapuevny includes all the other 
sequences wherein human volition has 
no appreciable influence. But the 
peruesice Tov éd’ nary is just as regular 
as the sequence ray xad’ cipappernv: 
both the one and the other are often 
imperfectly precicey t) because our 
knowledge of facts and power of com- 
parison is so imperfect. 

Theophrastus discussed 7rd xa’ ei- 
popper, and explained it to mean 
the same as 7d xara dic. gavepw- 
baka pe caps pevros etvUge TavTov 
ov «x et fa Vv TI KOTa UvUCtY 
Alexander Aphrodisias" ad Avot 

e Anim4, ii). 
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ignorance of the determining conditions, and our inability to 


calculate their combined working.! 


In regard to scientific 


method generally, this problem is of the highest importance : 
for it is only so far as uniformity of sequence prevails, that facts 
become fit matter for scientific study. Consistently with the 
doctrine of all-pervading uniformity of sequence, the definition of 
Hobbes gives the only complete account of the Impossible and 
Possible : 2.e. an account such as would appear to an omniscient 
calculator, where May or May not merge in Will or Will not. 
According as each person falls short of or approaches this ideal 


1The same doctrine as that of the 
M ce Diodorus is declared by 
Hobbes in clear and explicit language 
ica Grounds of Philosophy, 10, 


“That is an im ble act, for 
the pronaeeon a ch there ial no 
power plenary. or seeing plenary 
power i that in which all things 
concur which are requisite for the 
production of an art, if the power 

never be plenary, there will 
always be wan some of those 
things, without which the act cannot 
be produced. Wherefore that act shall 
never be produced: that is, that act 
is impossible. And every act, which 
is not impossible, is possible. Every 
act therefore which is possible, shall at 
some time or other be produced. For 
if it shall never be produced, then 
those things shall never concur which 
are requisite for the production of it; 
wherefore the act is impossible, by the 
definition ; which is contrary to what 
was supposed. 

**A necessary act is that, the ee pes 
tion of which it is impossjble to hinder ; 
and therefore every act that shall be 
roduced, shall necessarily be pro- 
uced; for that it shall not be pro- 
duced is impossible, because, as 
already been demonstrated, every pos- 
sible act shall at some time be pro- 
duced. Nay, this proposition— What 
shall be shall be—is as necessary a pro- 
position as this—A man is a man. 

‘*But here perhaps, some man will 
ask whether those future things which 
are commonly called contingents, are 
necessary. I say, then, that generally 
all contingents have their necessary 
causes, but are called contingents, in 

of other events on which ee 
do not depend—as the rain which s 
be to-morrow shall be necessary, that is, 


from necessary causes; but we think 
and say, it happens by chance, be- 
cause we do not yet perceive the causes 
thereof, ough they exist now. For 
men commonly call t casual or con- 
tingent, whereof they do not perceive 
the necessary cause: and in the same 
manner they use to speak of things past, 
when not knowing whether a thing be 
done or not, they say, It is possible it 
never was done. 

‘‘ Wherefore all propositionsconcern- 


ing future contingent or not 
contingent, eee te eal rain to- 


cessarily false: but we them con- 
tingent, because we do not yet know 
whether they be true or false; whereas 
their verity depends not upon our know- 
ledge, but upon the foregoing of their 
causes. But there are some, who, 
though they will confess this whole 
proposition—To-morrow it will either 
rain or not rain—to be true, yet the 
will not acknowledge the parts of it, 
as, To-morrow i will rain, or To- 
morrow it will not rain, to either 
of them true by itself; because (they 
say) neither this nor that is true deter- 
minately. But what is this true deter- 
minately, but true upon our knowledge 
or evidently true? And therefore 
say no more but that it is not yet 
known whether it be true or not; but 
they say it more obscurely, and darken 
the evidence of the truth with the same 
words by which they endeavour to hide 
their own ignorance.” 

2.The reader will find this problem 
admirably handled in Mr. John Stuart 
Mill’s oo of Logic, Book iii. ch. 
21, and Book vi. chs. 2 and 8; also in 
the volume of Professor Bain on the 
Se Sa and the Will, Chapter on 

ef. 
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standard — according to his knowledge and mental resource, 
inductive and deductive—will be his appreciation of what may 
be or may not be—as of what may have been or may not have 
been during the past. But such appreciation, being relative to 
each individual mind, is liable to vary indefinitely, and does not 
admit of being embodied in one general definition. 

Besides the above doctrine respecting Possible and Impossible, 
there is also ascribed to Diodorus a doctrine respecting Hypo- 
thetical Propositions, which, as far as I comprehend it, appears to 
have been a correct one.! He is also said to have reasoned 
against the reality of motion, renewing the arguments of Zeno 
the Eleate. 

But if he reproduced the arguments of Zeno, he also em- 
ployed another, peculiar to himself. He admitted Reasonings 
the reality of past motion : but he denied the reality of Diodorus 
of present motion. You may affirm truly (he said) ing . 
that a thing has been moved: but you cannot truly Pproposi- 
affirm that any thing 1s being moved. Since it was tons— 
here before, and is there now, you may be sure that Motion. His 
it has been moved: but actual present motion you shout the 
cannot perceive or prove. Affirmation in the perfect owof time. 
tense may be true, when affirmation in the present tense neither 
is nor ever was true: thus it is true to say—Helen had three 
husbands (Menelaus, Paris, Deiphobus) : but it was never true to 
say—Helen has three husbands, since they became her husbands 
in succession.? Diodorus supported this paradox by some 
ingenious arguments, and the opinion which he denied seems 
to have presented itself to him as involving the position of 
indivisible minima—atoms of body, points of space, instants 
of time. He admitted such minima of atoms, but not of space 
or time: and without such admission he could not make in- 
telligible to himself the fact of present or actual motion. He 
could find no present Now or Minimum of Time ; without which 


1Sextus Emp. Pyrrhon. Hypotyp. tical proposition, was true; since the 
ii. a adnbes cuvnupévov. consequent might be false, though the 
. Mathemat. viii. 112. Philo main- antecedent were true. An Hypothe- 
sey trae gue hardens peopopracn tical 80 ab heap was nue Pad met, 
was true, i e antecedent and assuming the anteceden e e, 
consequent were true—‘‘If it be day, the consequent must be true also. 
I am conve ”, Diodorus denied 2 Sextus Empir. adv. Mathemat. x. 
that this proposition, as an Hypothe- pp. 85-101. 
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neither could any present motion be found. Plato in the Parme- 
nidés} professes to have found this inexplicable moment of tran- 
sition, but he describes it in terms not likely to satisfy a dialectical 
mind: and Aristotle denying that the Now is any portion or con- 
stituent part of time, considers it only as a boundary of the past 


and future.? 


This opinion of Aristotle is in the main consonant with that 
of Diodorus ; who, when he denied the reality of pre- 


Motion is 


sent motion, meant probably only to deny the reality 
of present motion apart from past and future motion. 
Herein also we find him agreeing with Hobbes, who 


denies the same in clearer language.* Sextus Empiricus declares 


1 Plato, Parmenidés, p. 156 D-E. 
Iiér’ ody peraBdddrAer; ovre yap éords 
ay ovre meen oy eT Ot, ovre éy 
Xedvep év. (Here Plato adverts to the 
culties attending the supposition of 


dD Tis Kinjoews Te Kal ordcews, 

vy ovdert obca, nai eis Travrny 
dy Kat éx ravrns 76 Te KivoUpevoy pera- 
BadrAae éwi Td dordvar Kai Td eords emi Td 
xevecoOas, 

Diodorus could not make out this 
gvots adromos which Plato calls ro 
Bar Gs 

3 To illustrate this apparent ox 
of Diodorus, ing past motion, but 
genving trees motion, we may com- 

t is said by Aristotle about 
he Now or Point of Present Time— 
that it is not a pers but a boundary 
between Past and Future. 

Aristot. Physic. iv. p. 218, a. 4-10. 
rou 6&2 xedvou Ta pay ydyove, ra Se 
wéeAAR, ears 5° ovdev, SvTos peptorod: 
7d 8 vip ov oe $2 viv wépas 
€ore (a. 24)—p. » & 10-20-2238, a. 20. 
© 82 xpdvos nai y xivno.s Gua xard Te 
Svvauty nai nar’ évepyeiay. 
ch doctrine is thus rendered by 

his Hermes, ch. vii. pp. 101- 


108-105 :— 
*“‘Both Points and Nows being taken 
as Bounds, and not as Parts, it will 


follow that in the same manner as the 
same pone may be the end of one line 
and the of another—so the 


same Now may the End of one 


time, and the of another. . . 
I say of these two times, that with 
respect to the Now, or Instant which 
eer include, the first of them is neces- 
sa Past time, as being previous to 
it: the other is  eonaaatily Future, as 
being subsequent. . . From the above 
apecnlaeone there follow some conclu- 
sions, which may be called paradoxes, 
till they have been attentively consi- 
dered. In the first place, there cannot 


(strictly s e any such thing 
Ti ) For Nie all Time 


as me e 
be transient, as well as continuous, it 
cannot like a 


line be present alto- 
gether, but part necessarily be 
one and part be co If there- 


ore any portion of its continuity were 
to be present at once, it would so far 
quit its transient nature, and be Time 
no longer. But if no portion of its 
continuity can be thus present, how 
can Time hase hae be present, to which 
such continuity is essential ?”—Com- 
pare Sir William Hamilton’s Discus- 
sions on eomgge ark 581.* 

8 Hobbes, First Grounds of Philo- 


sophy, il 8, 11. 

x t is said to be at rest which 
during any time, is in one place; and 
that to he moved, orto have been moved, 
which whether it be now at rest or 
moved, was formerly in another pee 
from that which it is now in. m 
which definition it may be inferred, 
first, that whatsoever is moved has been 
moved: for if it still be in the same 
place in which it was formerly, itis at 
rest: but if it be in another place, it 
has been moved, by the definition of 
moved. Secondly t what is moved, 
will yet be moved: for that which is 
moved, leaveth the place where it is, 
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Diodorus to have been inconsistent in admitting past motion 
while he denied present motion... But this seems not more 
inconsistent than the doctrine of Aristotle respecting the Now 
of time. I know, when I compare a child or a young tree with 
what they respectively were a year ago, that they have grown : 
but whether they actually are growing, at every moment of the 
intervening time, is not ascertainable by sense, and is a matter 
of probable inference only.? Diodorus could not understand 
present motion, except in conjunction with past and future 
motion, as being the common limit of the two: but he could 
understand past motion, without reference to present or future. 
He could not state to himself a satisfactory theory respecting the 
beginning of motion: as we may see by his reasonings distin- 
guishing the motion of a body all at once in its integrity, from 
the motion of a body considered as proceeding from the eeparate 
motion of its constituent atoms—the moving atoms preponderat- 
ing over the atoms at rest, and determining them to motion,® 
until gradually the whole body came to move. The same argu- 
ment re-appears in another example, when he argues—The wall 
does not fall while its component stones hold together, for then it 
is still standing : nor yet when they have come apart, for then it 
has fallen.‘ 

That Diodorus was a person seriously anxious to solve logical 
difficulties, as well as to propose them, would be in- stitpon of 
contestably proved if we could believe the story Hiesreat 
recounted of him—that he hanged himself because celebrity. 
he could not solve a problem proposed by Stilpon in the pre- 
sence of Ptolemy Soter.’ But this story probably grew out of 
the fact, that Stilpon succeeded Diodorus at Megara, and eclipsed 
him in reputation. The celebrity of Stilpon, both at Megara and 


and co mently will be moved still 1 Sext. Emp. adv. Mathem. x. pp. 

Thirdly, that whatsoever is moved, is 91-97-112-116. 

not in one place during any time, how —_2 See this point touched by Plato in 

little soever that raat be: for by the philébus, p. IS B. 

definition of reat, that which is in one 8 Sext. Emp. adv. Math. x. 1138. lvn- 
a fag ye eee eee * og war’ etAiKpiveray . . . xivnots Kar’ 

namely, that whatacever is moved, ‘™xedreay. Compare Zeller, die Philo- 

lcs _alio ace moved, and wil my copies der Griechen. ii. p. 191, ed. 

moved : ma co 

That there can be nD conception o bigs oe Emp. adv. Mathem. x. pp. 


motion without concei t and 
future time.” aoe 5 Diog. L. ii. 112. 
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at Athens (between 320-300 B.c., but his exact date can hardly be 
settled), was equal, if not superior, to that of any contemporary 
philosopher. He was visited by listeners from all parts of Greece, 
and he drew away pupils from the most renowned teachers of the 
day ;-from Theophrastus as well as the others.1 He was no less 
remarkable for fertility of invention than for neatness of expres- 
sion. Two persons, who came for the purpose of refuting him, 
are said to have remained with him as admirers and scholars. 
All Greece seemed as it were looking towards him, and inclining 
towards the Megaric doctrines.?/ He was much esteemed both by 
Ptolemy Soter and by Demetrius Poliorkétes, though he refused 
the presents and invitations of both: and there is reason to 
believe that his reputation in his own day must have equalled 
that of either Plato or Aristotle in theirs. He was formidable 
in disputation ; but the nine dialogues which he composed and 
published are characterised by Diogenes as cold.® 
Contemporary with Stilpon (or perhaps somewhat later) 
was Menedémus of Eretria, whose philosophic pa- 
onl rentage is traced to Phedon. The name of Phedon 
has been immortalised, not by his own works, but by 
the splendid dialogue of which Plato has made him the reciter. 
He is said (though I doubt the fact) to have been a native of Elis. 
He was of good parentage, a youthful companion of Sokrates in 
the last years of his life‘ After the death of Sokrates, Pheedon 
went to Elis, composed some dialogues, and established a suc- 


Menedémus 


1 This is asserted by Diogenes upon 
the authority of @iAurmos 6 Meyapicds, 
whom he cites cara Adfiw. We do not 


‘*Pheedon was made captive along 
with his country (Elis), sold at Athens, 
and employed in a degrading capacity ; 


know anything about Philippus. 
Menedémus, who spoke with con- 
tempt of the other philosophers, even 
of Plato and Xenokrates, admired 
Stilpon (Diog, L. ii. 154). 
2The phrase of Diogenes is here 
singular, and must probably have been 
borrowed from & partisan—oore pcxpov 
Seqora racer tHy EAAdda abopmcar eis 
avroy peyapion. BStilpon evpeciAoyig 
Kat god.oreiqg mponye rovs dAAovs— 
xouwéraros Biog. L. ii. 113-116), 
3 Diog. L. ii. 119-120. yuyxpot. 
4The story given by Diogenes L. 
Ci. 81 and 105; compare Aulus Gellius, 
. 18) about Phedon’s adventures 
antecedent to his friendship with 
Sokrates, is unintelligible me. 


until Sokrates induced Alkibiades or 
Kriton to pay his m.” Now, no 
such event as the capture of Elis, and 
the sale of its Eupatrids as slaves, 
happened at that time: the war be- 
tween Sparta and Elis (described by 
Xenophon, Hell. iii. 2, 21 ot.) led to no 
such result, and was finished, more- 
over, after the death of Sokrates. 
Alkibiades had been long in exile. If, 
in the text of Diogenes, where we now 
read Gai8wy, "HAecos, rev evwarpioev 
—we were allowed to substitute dai8er 
MyAtos, rav ebrarpdov—the narra- 
tive would be rendered consistent with 
known historical facts. The Athenians 
captured the island of Melos in 415 
B.C., put to death the Melians of 
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cession or sect of philosophers—Pleistanus, Anchipylus, Moschus. 
Of this sect Menedémus,! contemporary and hearer of Stilpon, 
became the most eminent representative, and from him it was 
denominated Eretriac instead of Eleian. The Eretriacs, as well 
as the Megarics, took up the negative arm of philosophy, and 
were eminent as puzzlers and controversialists. 

But though this was the common character of the two, 
in a logical point of view, yet in Stilpon, as well as 


ss : Open speech 
Menedémus, other elements became blended with and licence 
the logical. These persons combined, in part at aacrmed 09 


least, the free censorial speech of Antisthenes with Menedémus. 


the subtlety of Eukleides.s What we hear of Menedémus is 
chiefly his bitter, stinging sarcasms, and clever repartees. He did 
not, like the Cynic Diogenes, live in contented poverty, but 
occupied a prominent place (seemingly under the patronage 
of Antigonus and Demetrius) in the government of his native 
city Eretria. Nevertheless he is hardly less celebrated than 
Diogenes for open speaking of his mind, and carelessness of 
giving offence to others.? 


ANTISTHENES. 


Antisthenes, the originator of the Cynic succession of philo- 
sophers, was one of those who took up principally , issthenes 
the ethical element of the Sokratic discoursing, which 
the Megarics left out or passed lightly over. He did dtale, bat 
not indeed altogether leave out the logical element : 
all his doctrines respecting it, as far as we hear of inter. 
them, appear to have been on the negative side. But 


military age, and sold into slavery the 
younger males as well as the females 
(Thucyd. v. 116). If Phsedon had 
been a Melian youth of pood family, 
he would have been sold at Athens, 


Melian as slave (Pseudo-Andokides 
cont. Alkibiad.). 

1 Diog. L. ii. 105, 126 seq. There was 
a statue of Menedémus in the ancient 
stadium of Eretria: Diogenes speaks 


and might have undergone the adven- 
tures narrated by Diogenes. We know 
that Alkibiades purchased a female 


as if it existed in his time, and as if he 
himself had seen it (ii. 132), 
2 Diog. L. ii. 129-142. 
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respecting ethics, he laid down affirmative propositions,! and 
delivered peremptory precepts. His aversion to pleasure, by 
which he chiefly meant sexual pleasure, was declared in the most 
emphatic language. He had therefore, in the negative logic, a 
point of community with Eukleides and the Megarics: so that the 
coalescence of the two successions, in Stilpon and Menedémus, is 
a fact not difficult to explain. 

The life of Sokrates being passed in conversing with a great 
variety of persons and characters, his discourses were of course 
multifarious, and his ethical influence operated in different 
ways. His mode of life, too, exercised a certain influence of its 
own. 

' Antisthenes, and his disciple Diogenes, were in many respects 
He copied closer approximations to Sokrates than either Plato or 
the manner any other of the Sokratic companions, The extra- 


Soke: in Ordinary colloquial and cross-examining force was 
plainness indeed a peculiar gift, which Sokrates bequeathed to 


none of them: but Antisthenes took up the Sokratic 
purpose of inculcating practical ethics not merely by word of 
mouth, but also by manner of life. He was not inferior to his 
master in contentment under poverty, in strength of will and 
endurance,” in acquired insensibility both to pain and pleasure, 
in disregard of opinion around him, and in fearless exercise of a 
self-imposed censorial mission. He learnt from Sokrates in- 
difference to conventional restraints and social superiority, to- 
gether with the duty of reducing wants to a minimum, and 
stifling all such as were above the lowest term of necessity. To 
this last point, Sokrates gave a religious colour, proclaiming that 
the Gods had no wants, and that those who had least came 
nearest to the Gods® By Antisthenes, these qualities were 
exhibited in eminent measure; and by his disciple Diogenes 


. 1 Clemens Alexandr. Stromat. ii. 20, 
- 485, Potter. ey 8’ amodéxouoe rov 
Agposirny Adyorra xv xararofevoatpmt, 
et AdBoun, Ke 
ori parAov 7 Hnodeinv, Diog. L. 


2 Cicero, de Orator. iii. 17, 62; 
Dios. L. vi. 2. map’ of (Sokrates) Kat 
kaprepixoy vee Kat 7d arabes 
biuess KaT™ pwros TOU KUMLaLOD: 
o vi. 15. 6 appellation of Cynics 
is said to have arisen from the practice 


of Antisthenes to frequent the gym- 
nasium called Kuvdécapyes L. vi. 
18), though other causes are also as 
signed aah oo oar peel (Winckel. 
mann, aoe 8-10). 
38 Stirates had said, ro pas Sée- 
oa, Oetov elvar> 7d 3° as eAaxiorwr, 
dtw Tov Belov (Xenophon, emor. 


Ng oe Com bo Corps Pa aoe oars 


ale vietom is “ascribed a Diogenes 
(Diog. L. vi. 1065). 
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they were still farther exaggerated. Epiktetus,a warm admirer 
of both, considers them as following up the mission from Zeus 
which Sokrates (in the Platonic Apology) sets forth as his 
authority, to make men independent of the evils of life by 
purifying and disciplining the appreciation of good and evil in 
the mind of each individual. 

Antisthenes declared virtue to be the End for men to aim at— 
and to be sufficient per se for conferring happiness ; ctonaas 
but he also declared that virtue must be manifested Antisthenes 
in acts and character, not by words. Neither much Shiny 
discourse nor much learning was required for virtue ; ascetic. He 
nothing else need be postulated except bodily musiclitera. 
strength like that of Sokrates.? He undervalued hvciea” 
theory even in regard to Ethics: much more in 
regard to Nature (Physics) and to Logic: he also despised 
literary, geometrical, musical teaching, as distracting men’s 
attention from the regulation of their own appreciative sentiment, 
and the adaptation of their own conduct to it. He maintained 
strenuously (what several Platonic dialogues call in question) 
that virtue both could be taught and must be taught: when 
once learnt, it was permanent, and could not be eradicated. He 
prescribed the simplest mode of life, the reduction of wants to a 
minimum, with perfect indifference to enjoyment, wealth, or 
power. The reward was, exemption from fear, anxiety, dis- 
appointments, and wants: together with the pride of approxima- 
tion to the Gods. Though Antisthenes thus despised both 
literature and theory, yet he had obtained a rhetorical education, 
and had even heard the rhetor Gorgias. He composed a large 
number of dialogues and other treatises, of which only the titles 
(very multifarious) are preserved to us. One dialogue, entitled 
Sathon, was a coarse attack on Plato: several treated of Homer 
and of other poets, whose verses he seems to have allegorised. 
Some of his dialogues are also declared by Athenzeus to contain 
slanderous abuse of Alkibiades and other leading Athenians. 


1 Epiktetus, Dissert. iii. 1, 19-22, iii. 8 Diog. L. vi. 102-104. 

21-19, iii. 24-40-60-69. The whole of 4Diog. L. vi. 1, 15-18. The two 
the twenty-second Dissertation, [epi remaining fragments—Atas, "Odveceis 
vucouov, is remarkable. He couples (Winckelmann, Antisth. Pp. 
Atle ya er with Diogenes more closely 88-42)—cannot well be bagel thoug 
than with any one else. Winckelmann seems think them 

2 Diog. L. vi. 11. 80. 
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On the other hand, the dialogues are much commended by com- 
petent judges; and Theopompus even affirmed that much in 
the Platonic dialogues had been borrowed from those of Antis- 


thenes, Aristippus, and Bryson.! 


Antisthenes was among the most constant friends and followers 


Constant 
friendship 
of Antis- 
thenes with 
Sokrates— 
Xenophon- 


tic Sympo- 
sion. 


of Sokrates, both in his serious and in his playful 
colloquies.2 The Symposion of Xenophon describes 
both of them, in their hours of joviality. 
ture, drawn by an author, himself a friend and com- 
panion, exhibits Antisthenes (so far as we can interpret 
caricature and jocular inversion) as poor, self-denying, 


The pic- 


austere, repulsive, and disputatious—yet bold and: free-spoken, 
careless of giving offence, and forcible in colloquial repartee.® 
In all these qualities, however, Antisthenes was surpassed by 


Diogenes, 


striking 
effect which 
he pro- 
duced. 


all—constituted him 


easily believe. Plato never names 
Antisthenes: and if the latter attacked 
to, it was under the name of Sathon. 
How far Plato in his dialogues intends 
to attack Antisthenes without naming 
him—is difficult to determine. Pro- 
peu ier does ee ie Rar see te 
enes as ‘yépwr ys, in 
Sophist. 251. sthleiermacher and 
other commentators think that he 
intends to attack Antisthenes in 
Philébus, Theeetétus, Euthydémus, &c. 
But this seems to me not certain. 
Philébus, p. 44, he can hardly include 
Antisthenes among the pddAa Sevoi 
wept dvorv. Antisthenes neglected the 
saa A overs. 
2 Xenophon, Memor. iii. 11, 17. 
3 Xenophon, Memorab. iii. 11, 17; 
Symposion, ii. 10, iv. 2-38-44. Plutarch 


his pupil and successor Diogenes of Sindpé; whose 
f ostentatious austerity of life, eccentric and fearless 
character, indifference to what was considered as 
decency, great acuteness and still greater power of 
expression, freedom of speech towards all and against 


the perfect type of the Cynical 


sect. Being the son of a money-agent at Sindpé, 


usest. Symp. ii. 1, 6, p. 682) and 

ogenes taarius (vi. 1, 15) appear to 
understand the description of Xeno- 
phon as ascribing to Antisthenes a 
winning and conciliatory manner. To 
me it conveys the oppos te a seco 
We must recollect that the pleasantry 
of the Xenophontic Symposion (not 
pha su ri dagen er founded 
on the assumption, by each person, of 
qualities and pretensions the direct re- 
verse of that which he has in reali 
—and on his professing to be prou 
of that which is a notorious . 
vantage. Thus Sokrates pretends to 
possess great personal beauty, and 
even puts himself in year a with 
the handsome youth Kritobulus; he 
also prides himself on the accomplish- 
ments of a good pacrpords. tis- 
thenes, quite andigent boasts of his 
wealth; the neglected Hermogenes 
boasts of being powerfully friended. 
The passage, iv. 57, 61, which talks 
of the winning manners of Antis- 
thenes, and his power of imparting 
popular accomplishments, is to be 
understood in this ironical and inverted 
sense. 
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he was banished with his father for fraudulently counterfeiting 
the coin of the city. On coming to Athens as an exile, he was 
captivated with the character of Antisthenes, who was at first 
unwilling to admit him, and was only induced to do so by his 
invincible importunity. Diogenes welcomed his banishment, 
with all its poverty and destitution, as having been the means of 
bringing him to Antisthenes,! and to a life of philosophy. It 
was Antisthenes (he said) who emancipated him from slavery, 
and made him a freeman. He was clothed in one coarse 
garment with double fold : he adopted the wallet (afterwards the 
symbol of cynicism) for his provisions, and is said to have been 
without any roof or lodging—dwelling sometimes in a tub near 
the Metroon, sometimes in one of the public porticoes or temples: 
he is also said to have satisfied all his wants in the open day. 
He here indulged unreservedly in that unbounded freedom of 
speech, which he looked upon as the greatest blessing of life. 
No man ever turned that blessing to greater account: the string 
of repartees, sarcasms, and stinging reproofs, which are attributed 
to him by Diogenes Laertius, is very long, but forms only a small 
proportion of those which that author had found recounted.” Plato 
described Diogenes as Sokrates running mad:*® and when 


Quest. “iympos, ii’ 1, 7; Epiktetus, 
ym » 4; us, 
ili. 22, 67, iv. 1, 114; Bion’ Chryso. 
stom. Orat. viii.-ix.-x. . 
Plutarch quotes two lines from 
Diogenes respecting Antisthenes :— 
"Os pe pdxn t humoxe xatnvayxace 
Trexdy yevér@a. xat ddpwv avacrarov— 
ov yap ay Opoiws miBavds hv Aéyor— 
"Os me goddy xai adrdpxn Kai paxdpioy 
éxoinoe. The interpretation given of 
the passage by Plutarch is curious, but 
quite in the probable meaning of the 
author. However, it is not easy to re- 


Dion Chrysostom 
seq. Reiske) for the 
conduct of Diogenes at the Ist 
festival, and the effect produced by it 
on tators. : 
ese smart sayings, of which so 
many are ascribed to Diogenes, and 
which he is said to have practised be- 
jorenent and to have made eared 
or—ore xpelay ein pepedernxws 5 
L. v. 18, vi. 91, vil. 26)—were called 
by the later rhetors Xpeta. See 
ermogenes and Theon, apud Walz, 
Rhetor. Greec. i. pp. 19-201; tilian, 


Or. ix. (vol. i. 288 
description of the 


concile with the fact of this extreme 
poverty another fact mentioned about 

ogenes, that he asked fees from 
listeners, in one case as much as a 


mina (Diog. L. vi. 2, 67). 
2 Dog. i v. 18, "ae, 69. éepwrndeis 


tt xadAAtorov évy avOpwmmors €pn—rappy- 

cia. Among the numerous lost works 

of eee (enumerated by 
rt. v. 48 


Diogen. ) one is Twy Aco- 
évovs Luvaywy), 4, ® remarkable evi- 
ence of the impression made by the 


sayings and proceedings of Diogenes 
upon his contemporaries. Compare 


i. 9, 4. 

Such collections of Ana were ascribed 
to all the philosophers in greater or 
less number. Photius, in giving the 
list of books from which the Sophist 
Sopater collected extracts, indicates one 
as Ta Atoyévouvs rod Kuvexov 'Aropbey- 
para (Codex 161 

3 Diog. L. 54: Ywxparns matvd 
pevos. Vi. 26: Oi S€ dacr Tov Acoyévny 
eiwecy, Tlarw rov LAdrwvos trudov: roy 
dé ddva, "Erépp ye TVdq, Acoyeves. The 
term ridos ¢ vanity, self-conceit, as- 
sumption of knowing better than 
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Diogenes, meeting some Sicilian guests at his house and treading 
upon his best carpet, exclaimed—“I am treading on Plato's 
empty vanity and conceit,” Plato rejoined —“ Yes, with a different 
vanity of your own”. The impression produced by Diogenes in 
conversation with others, was very powerfully felt both by young 
and old. Phokion, as well as Stilpon, were among his hearers.? 
In crossing the sea to gina, Diogenes was captured by pirates, 
taken to Krete, and there put up to auction as a slave: the 
herald asked him what sort of work he was fit for: whereupon 
Diogenes replied—To command men. At his own instance, a 
rich Corinthian named Xeniades bought him and transported 
him to Corinth. Diogenes is said to have assumed towards 
Xeniades the air of a master: Xeniades placed him at the head 
of his household, and made him preceptor of his sons. In both 
capacities Diogenes discharged his duty well.2 As a slave well 
treated by his master, and allowed to enjoy great freedom of 
speech, he lived in greater comfort than he had ever enjoyed as 
a freeman : and we are not surprised that he declined the offers 
of friends to purchase his liberation. He died at Corinth in very 
old age: it is said, at ninety years old, and on the very same day 
on which Alexander the Great died at Babylon (B.c. 323). He 
was buried at the gate of Corinth leading to the Isthmus: a 
monument being erected to his honour, with a column of Parian 
marble crowned by the statue of a dog.® 
In politics, ethics, and rules for human conduct, Diogenes 
Racine adopted views of his own, and spoke them out freely. 
and smart He was a freethinker (like Antisthenes) as to the 
gs of popular religion: and he disapproved of marriage 
Diogenes laws, considering that the intercourse of the sexes 


ones, agen ed up by ve de 2 Diog. L. vi. 2, 74. 
”) seems to have n 

much interchanged among the ancient pit cnigae® was mentioned by Demo- 
buon hie on each ot heraet sii (Sext. Emp. adv. Mathem. vii. 48-53), 

Goponents’ of B cnophiy fiom ly penta he did not recognise any «pirj- 
imputed it to 8 Diog. L. vi. 2, 77-78. 
Pyrrho the Sceptic took credit for bein 08. 
the only érupos and he is coun Diogenes seems to have been known 
mented as such by his pan sg his contemporaries under the title 
Timon in the Sill, Aristokles a Dead 6 Kvwy. Aristotle cites from him a 
that Pyrrho had just as much ri¢oy Witty an eal ty under that designa- 
as the rest. Eusebius, Prep. Evang. tion, Rhetoric, iii. 10, 1410, a. 2. 
xiv. 1 kat 6 Kuwv (éedrAa) ra xamndata, Ta 


1 Diog. L. vi. 2, 75-76. *"Arrica didirea. 
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ought to be left to individual taste and preference.! pleasure— | 
Though he respected the city and conformed to its labour Te. 
laws, yet he had no reverence for existing supersti- Yah 


tions, or for the received usages as to person, sex, or ueuire 
family. He declared himself to be a citizen of the metry. 
Kosmos and of Nature.* His sole exigency was, independence of 
life, and freedom of speech: having these, he was satisfied, fully 
sufficient to himself for happiness, and proud of his own supee¢ 
riority to human weakness. The main benefit which he derived 
from philosophy (he said) was, that he was prepared for any 
fortune that might befall him. To be ready to accept death 
easily, was the sure guarantee of a free and independent life.’ 
He insisted emphatically upon the necessity of exercise or 
training (doxnois) both as to the body and as to the mind. 
Without this, nothing could be done: by means of it everything 
might be achieved. But he required that the labours imposed 
should be directed to the acquisition of habits really useful ; 
instead of being wasted, as they commonly were, upon objects 
frivolous and showy. The truly wise man ought to set before 
him as a model the laborious life of Héraklés: and he would 
find, after proper practice and training, that the contempt of 
pleasures would afford him more enjoyment than the pleasures 
themselves.‘ 

Diogenes declared that education was sobriety to the young, 
consolation to the old, wealth to the poor, ornament to the rich. 
But he despised much of what was commonly imparted as educa- 
tion—music, geometry, astronomy, &c.: and he treated with 
equal scorn Plato and Eukleides.5 He is said however to have 
conducted the education of the sons of his master Xeniades® with- 

1 Diog. L. vi. 2,72. Cicero, De Nat. jeriaci, otrw of rovvavriov agnnOdy- 
Deor. i. 13. tes Wdvov avrav trav ndovav xaradpo- 

2 Diog. L. vi. 2, 68-71. The like voto.. See Lucian, Vitar. Auct. c. 9, 

tion is ascribed to Sokrates. about the hard life and the happi- 
Epiktétus, i. 9, 1. ness of Diogenes. Compare s. 26 about 
8Diog. L. vi. 2, . 72. pndev the ee of Diogenes treading down 
eAcvOepias mpoxpivey. piktétus, iv. the different rudos of Plato, and 
1 80. Ovrw nai Atoyévys Adyet, wiay Epiktétus iii. 22, 57. Antisthenes, in 
alvas penxavnv mpds éAevPepiayv—z7d ed- his dialogue or discourse called ‘Hpax- 
adAws aroOvjoxey. Compare iv. 7-28, Azs, appears to have enforced the like 
i. 24, 6. a peal to that hero as an example to 
4Diog. L. vi. 2, 70-71. «ai yap air) others. See Winckelmann, Fragm. 
Tis aorjs 4 Karadpévnors youTdry Antisthen. pp. 15-18. 


wpopedreTnGeioa, kat eowep of cuvedio- 5 Diog. L. vi. 2, 68-78-24-27. 
Gives Hblws gay, anbas emi tobvarriov 6 Diog. L. vi. 2, 80-81. 
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out material departure from the received usage. He caused them 
to undergo moderate exercise (not with a view to athletic success) 
in the palestra, and afterwards to practise riding, shooting with 
the bow, hurling the javelin, slinging and hunting: he cultivated 
their memories assiduously, by recitations from poets and prose 
authors, and even from his own compositions : he kept them on 
bread and water, without tunic or shoes, with clothing only such 
as was strictly necessary, with hair closely cut, habitually silent, 
and fixing their eyes on the ground when they walked abroad. 
These latter features approximate to the training at Sparta (as 
described by Xenophon) which Diogenes declared to contrast 
with Athens as the apartments of the men with those of the 
women. Diogenes is said to have composed several dialogues 
and even some tragedies.!' But his most impressive display (like 
that of Sokrates) was by way of colloquy—prompt and incisive 
interchange of remarks. He was one of the few philosophers who 
copied Sokrates in living constantly before the public—in talking 
with every one indiscriminately and fearlessly, in putting home 
questions like a physician to his patient.? Epiktétus,—speaking 
of Diogenes as equal, if not superior, to Sokrates—draws a dis- 
tinction pertinent and accurate. ‘To Sokrates” (says he) “Zeus 
assigned the elenchtic or cross-examining function : to Diogenes, 
the magisterial and chastising function: to Zeno (the Stoic) the 
didactic and dogmatical.” While thus describing Diogenes justly 
enough, Epiktétus nevertheless insists upon his agreeable person 
and his extreme gentleness and good-nature:® qualities for which 


1Diog. L. 2, 80. Diogenes Diogenes, see Epiktétus, iii. outage 


Laertius ‘hivcselt’ cites a fact from one 
* ane dialogues—Pordalus (vi. 2, 20): 
Epiktétus alludes to the treatise 


Diogenes were 
not ete by all authors as genuine 


(Dio, 
Bion rysost. Or. x.; De Servis, 

. 205 R. Or. ‘kx. ; Isthmicus, p. 289 R. 
womep iarpot dvaxpivovar Tovs agbevovy- 
TOS, ouee Atoyévns avéxpeve Tov avOpw- 
TOV, 

3 Epiktétus, ili. 21,19. ws Zwxpdrer 
ouveBovaAeve Thy ddeyeruxyy xXwpay 
exerv, ws Acoyéver thy BacvAuchy Kai 
émemAnnruchy ws Zyvwre thy ddac- 
KAALKHY Kal “boynariey v. 

About 7d juepoy Kai dirdvOpwror of 


who also tells us (iv. 11, 19), oe 
to follow the statements contem- 
raries, that the bodies both of So- 
ne and Diogenee were by ae 
Sweet and agreea le txapt Kal OU 
as to dispense with Se necessity o 
washing. 
‘“‘Ego certé’’ (says Seneca, Epist. 
108, 13. 14, about the lectures of the elo- 
uent Stoic Attalus) “cum Attalum au- 
dirent, in vitia, in errores, in mala vitee 
rorantem, seepé misertus sum generis 
umani, et illum sublimem altioremque 
humano fastigio credidi. Ipse regem 
se esse dicebat: sed plus quam regnare 
mihi videbatur, cui liceret censuram 
agere tium.” See also his trea- 
tises De Beneficiis, v. 4-6, and De 
Tranquillitate Animi (c. 8), where, 


Os i  2)0OSOStS~S a — —<$—<SS ee a ag pp 
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probably Diogenes neither took credit himself, nor received 
credit from his contemporaries. Diogenes seems to Preran 
have really possessed—that which his teacher Antis- of Epiktétus 
thenes postulated as indispensable—the Sokratic forDiogenes, 
physical strength and vigour. His ethical creed, for his con- 
obtained from <Antisthenes, was adopted by many acee out 
successors, and (in the main) by Zeno and the Stoics his own ethi- 
; : cal 

in the ensuing century. But the remarkable feature 

in Diogenes which attracts to him the admiration of Epiktétus, 
is—that he set the example of acting out his creed, consistently 
and resolutely, in his manner of life:1 an example followed by 
some of his immediate successors, but not by the Stoics, who 
confined themselves to writing and preaching. Contemporary 
both with Plato and Aristotle, Diogenes stands to both of them 
in much the same relation as Phokion to Demosthenes in politics 
and oratory: he exhibits strength of will, insensibility to applause 
as well as to reproach, and self-acting independence—in antithesis 
to their higher gifts and cultivation of intellect. He was un- 
doubtedly, next to Sokrates, the most original and unparalleled 
manifestation of Hellenic philosophy. 

Respecting Diogenes and the Cynic philosophers generally, 
we have to regard not merely their doctrines, but hamtation 
the effect produced by their severity of life. In this excited b 
point Diogenes surpassed his master Antisthenes, cism of the 
whose life he criticised as not fully realising the Gyles. 
lofty spirit of his doctrine. The spectacle of man extreme in 
not merely abstaining from enjoyment, but enduring Comparison 
with indifference hunger, thirst, heat, cold, poverty, raion 
privation, bodily torture, death, &c., exercises a phists with 
powerful influence on the imagination of mankind. ?!°8ene* 
after lofty encomium on Diogenes, he ita vivendi”. Tacitus (Histor. iv. 5) 
exclaims—‘Si quis de felicitate Dio- pays the like compliment to Helvidius 
genis dubitat, st idem dubitare scus, 
et de Deorum immortalium statu, an __M. Gaston Boissier (Etude sur la 
parum beaté d t,” &. Vie et les aa de Varron, pp. 

1 Cicero, in Oration in defence 118-114, Paris, 1861) expresses an 
of Murena (30-61-62) compliments Cato amount of surprise which I should not 
(the accuser) as one of the few persons have sxpecter on the fact that persons 
who adopted the Stoic tenets with a adopted a 2p osophical creed for the 
view of acting them out, and who did pu only of debating it and de- 
really act them out—‘ Heec homo in- fen g it, and not of acting it out. 


- reer gl M. Cato, autoribus eru- But he recognises the fact, in 
tissimis inductus, arripuit: neque to Varro and his contemporaries, in 


disputandi caus&, ut magna pars, sed terms not less applicable to the Athe- 
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It calls forth strong feelings of reverence and admiration in the 
beholders : while in the sufferer himself also, self-reverence and 
self-admiration, the sense of power and exaltation above the 
measure of humanity, is largely developed. The extent to which 
self-inflicted hardships and pains have prevailed in various 
regions of the earth, the long-protracted and invincible resolu- 
tion with which they have been endured, and the veneration 
which such practices have procured for the ascetics who sub- 
mitted to them—are among the most remarkable chapters in 
history. The East, especially India, has always been, and still 
is, the country in which these voluntary endurances have 
reached their extreme pitch of severity ; even surpassing those 
of the Christian monks in Egypt and Syria, during the fourth 
and fifth centuries of the Christian era When Alexander the 
Great first opened India to the observation of Greeks, one of the 
novelties which most surprised him and his followers was, the 
sight of the Gymnosophists or naked philosophers. These men 
were found lying on the ground, either totally uncovered or with 
nothing but a cloth round the loins ; abstaining from all enjoy- 
ment, nourishing themselves upon a minimum of coarse vege- 
tables or fruits, careless of the extreme heat of the plain, and the 
extreme cold of the mountain; and often superadding pain, 
fatigue, or prolonged and distressing uniformity of posture. 
They passed their time either in silent meditation or in discourse 
on religion and philosophy : they were venerated as well as con- 
sulted by every one, censuring even the most powerful persons in 
the land. Their fixed idea was to stand as examples to all, of 
endurance, insensibility, submission only to the indispensable 
necessities of nature, and freedom from all other fear or authority. 
They acted out the doctrine, which Plato so eloquently preaches 


nian world: amidst such general p conformer leur conduite. 
tice, Antisthenes, Diogenes, Kiates, On otudialt le plus souvent la philo- 
&e., outas memorable exceptions. sophie pour discuter. C’était seulement 
“Tl ne faut pee non plus oublier de une matitre & des conversations sa- 
» Mean maniére, et dans quel esprit, les vantes, un exercice et un aliment pour 
mains let tres étudiaient la philoso- les eaprite curieux. Voila uoi la 
phie Grecque. Is venaient écouter les secte Académique étoit ors mieux 
pone habiles maitres, connaitrelessectes accueillie que les autres,” &c. 
pie célébres : mais ils les étudiaient 1 Dion Chrysostom, viii. p. 275, 
pl ot en curieux, qu’ils ne s’y at- Reiske. 
haient en adeptes. On ne les voit 2See the description in 
at ope un systéme et s’'y Gibbon, Decl. and , ch. xxxvii. pp. 
nir, opter un ensemble de croy- 253-265. 
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under the name of Sokrates in the Pheedon—That the whole life 
of the philosopher is a preparation for death : that life is worth- 
less, and death an escape from it into a better state.’ Itis an 
interesting fact to learn that when Onesikritus (one of Alex- 
ander’s officers, who had known and frequented the society of 
Diogenes in Greece), being despatched during the Macedonian 
march through India for the purpose of communicating with 
these Gymnosophists, saw their manner of life and conversed 
with them—he immediately compared them with Diogenes, 
whom he had: himself visited—as well as with Sokrates and 
Pythagoras, whom he knew by reputation. Onesikritus de- 
scribed to the Gymnosophists the manner of life of Diogenes : 
but Diogenes wore a threadbare mantle, and this appeared to 
them a mark of infirmity and imperfection. They remarked 
that Diogenes was right to a considerable extent ; but wrong for 
obeying convention in preference to nature, and for being ashamed 
of going naked, as they did.? 


1 Strabo, xv. 713 A (probably from 
Qnesikritus, sea Geier, Fragment. 
Alexandr, Magn, Histor. p. 379). 
TAeterovs 6° avrots eiva: Adyovs mept 
Tow Gararov" vopicew yap dy ror wey 
evOaie Bior ws av axuyy cvowevww elvan, 
Tay Se Pareror yeveciv eis Tor orres 
Biov wai Tow evdainova Toig drAcmody- 
carts Gb TH acreyoet TAciotH xpnotae 
mpos TO e€romofararov: ayator dé 7 
<axov podévy elyac tor cupBavortwy 
avépwrow, cc. 

This is an application of the doc- 
trines Inid down by the Platonic So- 
krates in the Phmdon, p. 64 A: Kevdv- 
revougL yap ovot Tryyarove ww opfws 
anrrauero. pidomohiag Agdnferas Tos 
GAAowg, oft ovder aAAo oto. erity 
Sevove ry q aroOryjceey tre eee TeAvare. 
Compare p. 67 D.; Cicero, Tusc. D. i. 30. 
Compare Kpiktétus, iv. i. 30 (cited in a 
former note) about Diogenes the ('ynic. 
Also Cicero, Tusc. Disp, v. 27; Vale- 
Tits) Maximus, iil. 3, 6; Diogen. L. 
Prooem, #. 6; Pliny, H. N. vii. 2. 

Bolilen observes (Das Alte Indien, 
ch. ii. pp. 279-289), “It isa remarkable 
fact that Indian writings of the hizhest 
antiquity depict as already existing the 
S4me Ascetic €Xercises a8 We see exist- 
ing at present: they were even then 
known to the ancients, who were espe- 
tially astonished at such fanaticism ”. 

2 Strabo gives a condensed summary 
of this report, made by Onesikritus 


reepocHng his conversation with the 
In ymnosophist Mandanis, or 
Dandamis (Strabo, xv. p. 716 B): 
—Tair eimdvra éfepéofac (Dandamis 
asked Onesikritus), ei xait év rois “EA- 
Anoe Adyou rocovroe A€yowwro. Eisév- 
tos 5° (Ovnorxpirov), ore Kai Iv0a- 
yopas Tovaira Aéyou, KeAevou re éu- 
Yuxwy améxerOar, Kat Lwxpdrns, cai 
Avoyévys, 00 Kat avros (Onesikritus) 
axpoadaaitTo, amoxpivacda (Danda- 
mis), 67t taAAa pev vouigo. dpovipws 
avrots Soxety, éy 8’ TaveLv—ydouLov 
mpo THs Gicews Tienevous’ ov yap ay 
aroxvverOa. yuuvous, Womep avTor, did- 
yerv, amd AiTwy Covras* Kai ydp oixiay 
apiomy elvar, aris ay émoxeuys éda- 


x intat. 
About Onesikritus, Diog. Laert. vi. 
75-84; Plutarch, Alexand. c. 65; Plu- 
tarch, De Fortun4 Alexandri, p. 331. 
_The work of August Gladitsch (Ein- 
leitung in das Verstdndniss der Welt- 
Serene bi Posen, 1841) contains an 
structive comparison between the 
Gymnosophists and the Cynics, as well 
as between the Fy eaaworeans and the 
Chinese philosophers—between the 
Eleatic sect and the Hindoo philo- 
sophers. The pelts of analogy, both 
in doctrine and practice, are very nu- 
merous and strikingly brought out, pp. 
856-377. I cannot, however, agree in 
his conclusion, that the doctrines and 
practice of Antisthenes were borrowed, 
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These observations of the Indian Gymnosophist are a re- 
_ production and an application in practice! of the 
ce sp memorable declaration of principle enunciated by 

ddown Sokrates—“ That the Gods had no wants: and that 
by Sokrates the man who had fewest wants, approximated most 
into fullest nearly to the Gods”. This principle is first intro- 
ore" ~— duced into Grecian ethics by Sokrates: ascribed to 
Cynics. him both by Xenophon and Plato, and seemingly 
approved by both. In his life, too, Sokrates carried the principle 
into effect, up to a certain point. Both admirers and opponents 
attest his poverty, hard fare, coarse clothing, endurance of cold 
and privation :? but he was a family man, with a wife and 
children to maintain, and he partook occasionally of indulgences 
which made him fall short of his own ascetic principle. Plato 
and Xenophon—both of them well-born Athenians, in circum- 
stances affluent, or at least easy, the latter being a knight, and 
even highly skilled in horses and horsemanship — contented 
themselves with preaching on the text, whenever they had to 
deal with an opponent more self-indulgent than themselves ; 
but made no attempt to carry it into practice. Zeno the Stoic 
laid down broad principles of self-denial and apathy: but in 
practice he was unable to conquer the sense of shame, as the 
Cynics did, and still more the Gymnosophists. Antisthenes, on 
the other hand, took to heart, both in word and act, the principle 


not from Sokrates with exaggeration, writers, Ameipsias, Eupolis, Aristo- 
but from the Parmenidean theory, and phanes, &c., about Sokrates—is very 
the Vedanta theory of the Ens Unum, much the same as that of Menander 
leading to negation and contempt of a century afterwards about 
the phenomenal world. Sokrates is depicted as a Cynic in 
1 Onesikritus observes, g mode of life (Biogen. L. ii. 28; Ari- 
the Indian Gymnosophists, that ‘‘they stophan. Nubes, 104-362-415). 
were more striking in act than in dis- Zeno, though he received instruc. 
course” (é€v épyo.s yap avrovs xpeir- tions from Kratés, was addAws mév ev- 
sheet fa la ape : bo, xv. 713 B); rtovos mpds Thy gidog0¢giar, oe Se 
an is true about the C SUC- ws mpds Thy KUMKHY avacoxuyTiay (Diog. 
cession of philosophers, in Greece as_ L. al 3). ae 
well as in Rome. Diogenes Laertius ‘‘Disputare cum Socrate licet, du- 
(compare his prooem, s. 19, 20, and vi. bitare cum Carneade, cum Epicuro 
108) ranks the c philosophy as a quiescere, hominis naturam cum Stoicis 
ct aipeors: but he tells us that vincere, cum Cynicis excedere,” &c. 
other writers (especially Hippobotus) This is the distinction which Seneca 
would not reckon it as an aipeors, but draws between Stoic and c 
only as an évoracis PBiov—practice Brevitat. Vite, 14,5). His on 
without theory. for the ‘‘seminudus” Cynic Deme- 
a eiae Memor. i. 6, 2-5; Plato, trius, his contempo and compa- 
Syepee 9, 220. nion, was extreme (Epist. 62, 2, and 
e language of contemporary comic Epist. 20, 18 
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of Sokrates : yet even he, as we know from the Xenophonti¢ 
Symposion, was not’ altogether constant in rigorous austerity. 
His successors Diogenes and Krates attained the maximum of 
perfection ever displayed by the Cynics of free Greece. They 
stood forth as examples of endurance, abnegation—insensibility 
to shame and fear—free-spoken censure of others. Even they 
however were not so recognised by the Indian Gymnosophists ; 
who, having reduced their wants, their fears, and their sensibili- 
ties, yet lower, had thus come nearer to that which they called 
the perfection of Nature, and which Sokrates called the close 
approach to divinity! When Alexander the Great (in the first 
year of his reign and prior to any of his Asiatic ‘conquests) 
visited Diogenes at Corinth, found him lying in the sun, and 
asked if there was anything which he wanted—Diogenes made 
the memorable reply —‘ Only that you and your guards should 
stand out of my sunshine”. This reply doubtless manifests the 
self-satisfied independence of the philosopher. Yet it is far less 
impressive than the fearless reproof which the Indian Gymnoso- 
phists administered to Alexander, when they saw him in the 
Punjab at the head of his victorious army, after exploits, dangers, 
and fatigues almost superhuman, as conqueror of Persia and 
acknowledged son of Zeus.2 


1 Xenoph. Memor. i. 6, 10 (the 
ee cited in @ previous ‘note). ai 


r Julian (Orat. vi. p. 
192 Spann) says about the Cynics— 
awddecay x 


mwotouvras Td TéA0S, TOUTO 
82 tvov éort tp Gedy yevéoOa. Dion 
Chrysostom (Or. vi. p. 208) says also 
about Diogenes the Cynic—eai padkora 
euipetro tov Oewy Tov Biov. 

Cicero, Tusc. Disp. v. 82, 92, and the 
Anabasis of Arrian, vii. 1-2-8, where 
both the reply of Diogenes and that 
viata the Indian G osop are re- 

Dion sostom (Orat. iv. 

eo . Reiske) Pek a prolix 
yet ween der and 

ene His picture of the effect 

ced by chp Fi upon the dif- 


dpe 
oainnus, one of the Indian G 
sophists, was persuaded, by re 
stances of Alexander, to Shandon his 
Indian mode of life and to come away 
boar the eae ge oa ee mus 
to the disgust of brethren, who 


scornfully denounced him as 
and even as the slave of a “appetite 
treated wit Strabo, xv. 718). 
reated with the greatest consideration 
d respect by Alexander and 
offioeen : yet hho bagi ape came into 
Persis, he becam body and 
tired of life. He oe ea obtained the reluctant 
consent of Alexander to allow him to 
die. A funeral pile was erected, u om 
which he voluntarily burnt himse 
presence of the whole army ; who wit- 
nessed the scene with every demon- 
stration of mili honour. See the 
remarkable description in 
Anab. vii. 3. Cicero calls him “‘ Indus 
indoctus ac barbarus” Disp. ii. 
22, 62); but the impression which he 
male = ae P peepee Onesi- 
ysimachus, and generally u 
all who saw him, was that of res 
ae (Strabo, xv. 715; 
Lec.) One of these oa sages, who 
had come into St Lee with the 
Indian sh eae by king to 
the hngaieis bn b 


Roman Emperor urnt 
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_ Another point, in the reply made by the Indian Gymnosophist. 


Antithesis 


to Onesikritus, deserves notice: I mean the antithesis 


between Na- between law (or convention) and nature (vépos— 
fure~and | Gvois)—the supremacy which he asserts for Nature 
vention— over law—and the way in which he understands 
by te tae Nature and her supposed ordinances. This antithesis 
oan obits. was often put forward and argued in the ancient 
Ethics: and it is commonly said, without any suffi- 

cient proof, that the Sophists (speaking of them collectively) 
recognised only the authority of law—while Sokrates and Plato 
had the merit of vindicating against them the superior authority 
of Nature. The Indian Gymnosophist agrees with the Athenian 
speaker in the Platonic treatise De Legibus, and with the 
Platonic Kallikles in the Gorgias, thus far—that he upholds the 
paramount authority of Nature. But of these three interpreters, 
each hears and reports the oracles of Nature differently from the 
other two: and there are many other dissenting interpreters 
besides.1 Which of them are we to follow? And if, adopting 
any one of them, we reject the others, upon what grounds are we 
to justify our preference? When the Gymnosophist points out, 
that nakedness is the natural condition of man ; when he farther 
infers, that because natural it is therefore right—and that the. 
wearing of clothes, being a departure from nature, is also a 
departure from right—how are we to prove to him that his 
interpretation of nature is the wrong one? These questions have 
- received no answer in any of the Platonic dialogues: though we 
have seen that Plato is very bitter against those who dwell upon 
the antithesis between Law and Nature, and who undertake to 
decide between the two. 


performed by the Gr 


the 


Cynic Pere- 
us sre at the Olympic festival 
Marcus 


Antoninus, 165 


A.D. (See Clinton, Fasti Romani. ) Lu- 


who was present and saw the pro- 
Y ted descri 


v 


p- 


has left an 
tion of it, but ridicules it as a of ceeding 
silly anity. Theagenes, the he admiring 
disciple of 


us, and other Cynics, 


who were —— in considerable num- 
bers—and also Lucian himself—com. 
this act to that of the Indian 
ymnosophiste—odros 82 rivoe airing 
évexev a gr dépwv éavrdv cig 7d 


Siecrest * ry dwws Thy xaprepiay ém- 
De Morte Peregrini pai de. 


1 Tiocgh Seed Seneca (De ine tate Vit. 
14) talks of the Stoics as “ conquer- 
ing Na and Cynics as ex- 
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Reverting to the Cynics, we must declare them to be in ope 
respect the most peculiar outgrowth of Grecian philo- 
sophy : because they are not merely a doctrinal sect, 
with phrases, theories, reasonings, and teachings, of aacctic or 
their own—but still more prominently a body of meiioant 
practical ascetics, a mendicant order! in philosophy, : 
working up the bystanders by exhibiting themselves as models 
of endurance and apathy. These peculiarities seem to have 
originated partly with Pythagoras, partly with Sokrates—for 
there is no known prior example of it in Grecian history, except — 
that of the anomalous priests of Zeus at Dodona, called Selli, 
who lay on the ground with unwashed feet. The discipline of 
Lykurgus at Sparta included severe endurance; but then it was 
intended to form, and actually did form, good soldiers) The 
Cynics had no view to military action. They exaggerated the 
peculiarities of Sokrates, and we should call their mode of life 
the Sokratic life, if we followed the example of those who gave 
names to the Pythagorean or Orphic life, as a set of observances 
derived from the type of Pythagoras or Orpheus.* 

Though Antisthenes and Diogenes laid chief stress upon ethical 
topics, yet they also delivered opinions on logic and yogic 
evidence.* Antisthenes especially was engaged in views of 


Cwap. II. PECULIARITY OF THE CYNICS. 


The Greek 
Cynics—an 


order of 


controversy, and seemingly in ad Die 


a ge a Diss. iv. 1, 121-128); while 
e Epikurean Lucretius claims the 


same conformity for the precepts of 
Epikurus. 


Pp 

1 i ee the historical con- 
nexion etweell the Grecian Cynics 
and the ascetic Christian monks, see 
mor aaa der Griech. ii. p. 241, 


2n 
Homer, Iliad xvi. 288-5 :— 
Zev ava, Awdwvaie, Tedacyexd, rAAbOc 


VaLwY, 

Awdsorms peddwy Sucxeudpov, audi dé 
SéAAoe 

Zot vaiovo’ dwopijras duwréwoses, Xa- 
pacevvas. 

There is no analog? in Grecian 
history to illustrate this very curious 
passage: the Excursus of Heyne fur- 
nishes no information (see his edition 
of the Diiad, vol. vii. p. 


289) except 
the general remark :—‘ Ae vite ) 


genus et institutum affectarunt abhor- 
vens & communi usu, vite monachorum 


acrimonious contro- and Dio- 


mendicantium haud absimile, cum sine 
vite: cultu viverent, pero us ae 
nt. 


aucto 
sequi vellent, extern specie, vites cultu 
austeriore, ab 
oculos hominum in se convertere 
mirationem facere debere.” 
2 Plato, Republic, x. 600 B; Legib. 
782 C; Eurip. Hippol. 955; Fragm. 
TES. 
ee also the citations in Athenseus 
Gv. pp. 161-168) from the writers of the 
ttic middle comedy, respecting the 
asceticism of the oreans, analo- 
gous to that of the ca. 
3 Among the titles of the works of 


Antisthenes, preserved ay Diogenes 
Laertius (vi. 15), several te to dia- 
lectic or logic. ‘AAj@ca. epi rot 


tardéyeoOar, avriAoyixés. LdOwy, wepi 
Tov avrtAdyey, a, B, y. TTept Aca 
Aderov. cpt Tladelas % dvoudreep, 
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genes they versy, with Plato; whose opinions he impugned in 
tonic an express dialogue entitled Sathon. Plato on his 
Ideas. side also attacked the opinions of Antisthenes, and 
spoke contemptuously of his intelligence, yet without formally 
naming him. At least there are some criticisms in the Platonic 
dialogues (especially in the Sophistés, p. 251) which the commen- 
tators pronounce, on strong grounds, to be aimed at Antisthenes : 
who is also unfavourably criticised by Aristotle. We know but 
little of the points which Antisthenes took up against Plato— 
and still less.of the reasons which he urged in support of them. 
Both he and Diogenes, however, are said to have declared express 
war against the Platonic theory of self-existent Ideas. The 
functions of general Concepts and general propositions, together 
with the importance of defining general terms, had been forcibly 
insisted on in the colloquies of Sokrates ; and his disciple Plato 
built upon this foundation the memorable hypothesis of an 
aggregate of eternal, substantive realities, called Ideas or Forms, 
existing separate from the objects of sense, yet affording a certain 
participation in themselves to those objects: not discernible by 
sense, but only by the Reason or understanding. These bold 
creations of the Platonic fancy were repudiated by Antisthenes 
and Diogenes: who are both said to have declared—“ We see 
Man, and we see Horse ; but Manness and Horseness we do not 
see”. Whereunto Plato replied— You possess that eye by which 
Horse is seen: but you have not yet acquired that eye by which 
Horseness is seen ”.? 

This debate between Antisthenes and Plato marks an interest- 
et bas ing point in the history of philosophy. It is the first 
of Neminal. protest of Nominalism against the doctrine of an 

against extreme Realism. The Ideas or Forms of Plato 
(according to many of his phrases, for he is not 


a, B, y, 8, e. Tept dvopdrev xpnoews, TAdreve 8 Pei P TlAdrwr, 
ry dpiorixés. Tlepi épwrjcews xai aroxpi- ee immov ope, 5° ovx 
gews cai b> elev, é ae v § txxos 

bt mes Laertius refers to ten réu0r etre Tobe Td Oupa, 82 i tewéree Oew- 


of these petras, ovdérm Kéxtyoat. nai dAdo S€é 

1 Simplikius, ad waste Categ. Pp. TLvES oar ravmns THs Sdéns. 08 St Teva 
66, b. 47, 87, b. 18, 68, b. 25, Scho pev avyjpovy wovoTntas, tTiwads S@ xare- 
Brand. ; Tretzes vii. 606. Aiuravor. 


Trav 8& moAquav oi Mey avyjpouy ras "AvOpwmrérns a p. 68, a 8L 
0 $ TeAdws, 7 moby cuvyxywpoiv- Com = p. 20, a. 
tes elvac> wowep ‘AvriaOévns, Os woTe e same Peaenadioa is reported 
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always consistent with himself) are not only real existences 
distinct from particulars, but absorb to themselves all the reality 
of particulars. The real universe in the Platonic theory was 
composed of Ideas or Forms—such as Manness or Horseness? 
(called by Plato the Atrd-"AvOpwros and Airé-Immos), of which 
particular men and horses were only disfigured, transitory, 
and: ever-varying photographs. Antisthenes denied what Plato 
affirmed, and as Plato affirmed it. Aristotle denied it also; 
maintaining that genera, species, and attributes, though distin- 
guishable as separate predicates of, or inherencies in, individuals 
—yet had no existence apart from individuals. Aristotle was no 
less wanting than Antisthenes, in the intellectual eye required 
for discerning the Platonic Ideas. Antisthenes is said to have 
declared these Ideas to be mere thoughts or conceptions 
(yriAds évvoias): %.¢., merely subjective or within the mind, 
without any object corresponding to them. This is one of the 
various modes of presenting the theory of Ideas, resorted to even 
in the Platonic Parmenidés, not by one who opposes that theory, 
but by one seeking to defend it—zrz., by Sokrates, when he is 
hard pressed by the objections of the Eleate against the more 
extreme and literal version of the theory.? It is remarkable, 
that the objections ascribed to Parmenides against that version 
which exhibits the Ideas as mere Concepts of and in the mind, 
are decidedly less forcible than those which he urges against the 
other versions. 

There is another singular doctrine, which Aristotle ascribes to 
Antisthenes, and which Plato notices and confutes; p .tine of 
alluding to its author contemptuously, but not men- Antisthenes 
tioning his name. Every name (Antisthenes argued) ee 
has its own special reason or meaning (oixeios® Adyos), *4mits no 


as having taken place between Dio- to require an Apology. If rocérns Was 
genes and Plato, except that instead strange, avOpwrdémms and imnéms would 
of imwmérns and avOpwrdérns, we have be still more strange. Antisthenes 
tpamrecém™ms and xvabdrys (Diog. L. roe, invented them, to present 
vi. 53 he doctrine which he impugned in 

We have at peered Leck eR a dress of greater seeming absur- 


Galen’s argument, t the Stoics dity. 
‘(vol. xix. ph Kthn). Plato, Parmenidés, p. 132 B. 
1We ow from Plato himself See, afterwards, chapter xxvii., Par- 


(Theztétus, p. 182 A) that even the menides. 

word roids, if not actually first in- 8 Diogen. L. vi. 8. I!pards re wpi- 
troduced by himself, was at any rate caro (Antisthenes) Adyov, cimay, Adyos 
80 recent as to be still repulsive, and éorivo rd ri hy 4H eore SnAwy. 
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i preat declaring the essence of the thing named, and 
 Ydentical. differing from every other word: you cannot there- 
fore truly predicate any one word of any other, because the 
reason or meaning of the two is different: there can be no true 
propositions except identical propositions, in which the predicate 
is the same with the subject—“‘man is man, good is good”. 
“Man is good” was an inadmissible proposition: affirming 
different things to be the same, or one thing to be many.! 
Accordingly, it was impossible for two speakers really to con- 
tradict each other. There can be no contradiction between them 
if both declare the essence of the same thing—nor if neither of 
them declare the essence of it—nor if one speaker declares the 
essence of one thing, and another speaker that of another. But 
one of these three cases must happen: therefore there can be no 
contradiction.” 

The works of Antisthenes being lost, we do not know how he 
himself stated his own doctrine, nor what he said on 
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The same | behalf of it, declaring contradiction to be impossible. 

teed Plato sets aside the doctrine as absurd and silly ; 

after the Aristotle—since he cites it as a paradox, apt for 
6 0 


dialectical debate, where the opinion of a philosopher 
stood opposed to what was generally received—seems 
to imply that there were plausible arguments to be urged in ite 
favour.2 And that the doctrine actually continued to be held 


1 Aristotle, Metaphy. A. 1024, b. 82, 
attributes this doctrine to Antisthenes 
by name; which tends to prove that 
Plato meant Antisthenes, though not 
naming him, in Sophist. p. 251 B, 
where he notices the same doctrine. 
Compare Philébus, p. 14D. 

It is to be observed that a doctrine 
exactly the same as that which Plato 
here censures in Antisthenes, will be 
found maintained by the Platonic So- 

tes himself, in Plato, Hippies Major, 

. 804 A. See chap. xiii vol ii of the 
mt work. 

2 Aristot. Topic. 1 p. 104, b. 20. 
Odors 86 éoriy UmdAnYs wapd8ofos Tay 

pluwy tiwds xara dtdocgodiay: olov 

ove gor avriAdyey, xaldmep én 
*Ayriobévns. 

Plato puts this 6éo.s into the mouth 

of Dionysodorus, in the Euthydémus— 
. 28 B; but he says (or makes 
Rokrates say) that it was maintained 


by many persons, and that it had been 
maintained by Protagoras, and even 
by others yet more ancient. 

Antisthenes had discussed it spe- 
cially in a treatise of three sections 
polemical against Plato— déwy, # epi 
Tov ayriAdyery, a, p, z (Diog. L. 16). 

8 Aristotle (Me 1024 resen 
the doctrine of Antisthenes, That con- 
tradictory and false propositions are 
impossible—as a consequence deduced 
from the position laid down—That no 
prvposaone except identical proposi- 

ons were admissible. If you grant this 

last proposition, the consequences will 
be undeniable. Possibly Antisthenes 
may have reasoned in this way : ‘‘There 
are many contradictory and false pro- 
poseon’ now afloat; but this a 

m the way in which predication is 
conducted. So long as the predicate 
is different from the subject, there is 


nothing in the form of a proposition 
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and advocated, in the generation not only after Antisthenes but 
after Aristotle—we may see by the case of Stilpon: who main- 
tained (as Antisthenes had done) that none but identical proposi- 
tions, wherein the predicate was a repetition of the subject, were 
admissible: from whence it followed (as Aristotle observed) 
that there could be no propositions either false or contradictory. 
Plutarch,! in reciting this doctrine of Stilpon (which had been 
vehemently impugned by the Epikurean Kolétés), declares it to 
have been intended only in jest. There is no ground for 
believing that it was so intended: the analogy of Antisthenes 
goes to prove the contrary. 

Stilpon, however, while rejecting (as Antisthenes had done) 
the universal Ideas? or Forms, took a larger ground 
of objection. He pronounced them to be inadmis- of Stilpon 
gible both as subject and as predicate. If you speak His reasons 
of Man in general (he said), what, or whom, do you dente pre- 
mean? You do not mean A or B, orCorD, &c.: that oer 
is, you do not mean any one of these more than any other. You 
have no determinate meaning at all: and beyond this indefinite 
multitude of individuals, there is nothing that the term can 
mean, Again, as to predicates—when you say, The man runs, or 
The man ts good, what do you mean by the predicate runs, or is 
good? You do not mean any thing specially belonging to man: 
for you apply the same predicates to many other subjects: you 


to distinguish falsehood from truth heit als einfachen Triger des man- 
(to distinguish Theetétus sedet, from nichfaltigen der Kigenschaften” (thisis 
Theetétus volat—to take the instance rather too Aristotelian)—‘‘zur Abwehr 
in the Platonic Sophistés—p. 263). von Streitigkeiten auf dem Gebiete der 
There ought to be no propositions Se uses ”. Compare also Ritter 
except identical propositions: the form Gesch. Phil. vol. ii. p. 130. We read 
iteelf will then guarantee you against in the Kratylus, that there were per- 
both falsehood and contradiction : you sons who maintained the rectitude of 
will be sure always to give rdv oixeiov all names: to say that a name was not 
Adyor TOU mpayuaros.” There would right, was (in their view) tantamount 
be nothing inconsistent in sucha pre- to saying that it was no name at all, 
cept: but Aristotle might callit silly but only an unmeaning sound (Plato, 
(ey 9Hs), because, while shutting out Krat. pp. 429-430). 
falsehood and contradiction, it would 1 Plutarch, adv. Koléten, p. 1119 C-D. 
also shut out the ee body of useful 2 Hegel (Geschichte der Griech. 
truth, and would divest language of its Philos. i. p. 123) and Marbach (Ge- 
as a means of communica- schichte der Philos. s. 91) disallow the 
tion. assertion of Diogenes, that Stilpon 
Brandis (Gesch. der Gr. Rémisch. avyjpe: ra eidy. ey maintain t 
Phil vol. ii. xciii. 1) gives something Stilpon rejected the particular affirma- 
tike this as the probable pu of tions, and allowed only general or 
Antisthenes—‘“‘ Nur Eins bezeichne die universal affirmations. This construc: 
Wesenheit eines Dinges—die Wesen- tion appears to me erroneous. 
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say runs, about a horse, a dog, or a cat—you say good in reference 
to food, medicine, and other things besides. Your predicate, 
therefore, being applied to many and diverse subjects, belongs 
not to one of them more than to another: in other words, it 
belongs to neither : the predication is not admissible.’ 


1 Diog. L. fi. 118; Plutarch, adv. 
Koldéten, 1119-1120. et swepi immov rd 
Tpéxev Karnyopouper, ov yor (Stilpon) 
Tavrov elva: TG wept ob xariyopetras 
7) KaTnyopovpevov—éxardpov yap ammat- 
Tovpevor Tov Adyor, ov Tdy auTdy arodi- 
80 Urép aupory. “Obey auapravery 
Tous €repov érépov Karnyopotvras. Ei 
Mey yap taurév eon tre avOpware rd 
ayabdv, kai te trmp 7d TpéxeLv, TOS 
nai ovriov Kat appdxov Td ayabdy ; 
wh Aia maddy A€ovTos Kal Kuvds Td 
xe, Karnyopotpmev; et 8° éxepor, 

plas dvO@pwrov ayaddy xa in- 
wov rpéxecv Adyouer. 

xtus Empiricus (adv. Mathem. 

oe p. 269-282) gives a amr vein 

of reasoning te er predication,— 

eta view whic ‘iluetretoe this doc- 

rine of Antisthenes. Sextus does not 

Lb har that all predication shall be 

cted to identical predication: but 

he maintains that you cannot define 


any genera werd. To define, he 
says, to enunciate the essence of 


that which is defined). But when 
you define Man—‘‘a mortal, rational 
animal, capable of reason and know- 
ledge”—you give oniy certain attri- 
butes of Man, which go along with 
the essence—you do not give the 
ey itself. you eye ar othe 
e accompaniments (cupBeByxéra), 
you will still fail to tell me what the 
essence of Man is; which is what I 
desire to know, and what you profess 
to do by your definition. It is useless 
to enumerate accom ents, until 
ou explain to me what the essence 
which they accompany. 

These are ingenious objections, which 
seem to me quite valid, if you assume 
the logical subject to be a real, abso- 
lute essence, apart from all or any of 
its predicates. And this is a frequent 
illusion, favoured even by many logi- 
cians. We enunciate the subject first, 
then the predicate; and because the 
subject can be conceived after abstrac- 
tion of this, that, or the other pre- 
dicates— we are a to imagine that it 
may be conceived without all or any 
of the predicates. But this is an illu- 
sion. you suppress all predicates, 


the subject or supposed substratum 
yanishes along with them : just as the 
Genus vanishes, if you suppress all the 
different species of it, 

** Scais-60l al moins ce que c'est que 
lamatiére? Trés-bien, .. Parexemple, 
cette pierre est grise, est d'une tele 
forme, a sea trois dimensions: elle eat 
Meante et divisible. Eh bien (dit le 
Sirien), catte chose qui te parott 
divisible, pésante, et crise, me dirois tu 
bien ce que c'est? Tu vois quelques 
attribute : mais le fond de la chose, le 
connois tu? Non, dit l'antre, Tu ne 
acais donc point ce que c'est que la 
matiere.” (Voltaire, Micromégaa, c. 7.) 

“Le fond de la chose"—the Di 
an sich—is nothing but the name i s 
divested of every fraction of meaning : 
it is titulws sine re. But the name 
being familiar, and having been alwys 
used with a meaning, still appears in- 
vested with much of the old emotional 
associations, even though it has been 
stripped of all its meaning by successive 
acts of abstraction. Ii you subtract 
from four, 1+1+1+41, there will re- 
main zero. But by abstracting, from 
the subject man, all its predicates, real 
and possible, you cannot reduce it to 
zero, The name man always remains, 
and appears by old association to carry 
with it some meaning—though the 
Meaning can no longer be defined. 

This Ulusion is well pointed out in a 
valuable passage of Cabanis (Du Degré 
de Certitude de la Médecine, p. 61):— 

* Je pourrois d'ailleurs demander ce 
qu'on entend par la nature et les causes 
premiéres des maladies. Nous con- 
noissons de leur nature, ce que les 
faits en manifestent. Nous savon 
exemple, que la fitvre produit tele et 
tels seanerinke : ou plutdt, c’est par 
ees changements qu'elle se montre 4 nos 
yeux: c'est par cuxc seule gua'elle existe 
pour now. Quand-un homme toussa, 
crache du sang, respira avec a, 
ressent une douleur de cite, ale pouls 
plua vite et plus dur, la pe eee 
chaude gue dans l'état naturel—l’on 
dit qu'il est attaguée d'une pleurésie, 
Maia quest ce donc qu'une plewrdsie ? 
On vous répliquera que c'est Une ma- 
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Stilpon (like Antisthenes, as I have remarked above) seems to 
have had in his mind a type of predication, similar 


to the type of reasoning which Aristotle laid down in pears 
the syllogism : such that the form of the proposition mapped 
should be itself a guarantee for the truth of what was cate could 

affirmed. Throughout the ancient philosophy, es- apa 


pecially in the more methodised debates between the 
Academics and Sceptics on one side, and the Stoics on the other 
—what the one party affirmed and the other party denied, was, 
the existence of a Criterion of Truth: some distinguishable 
mark, such as falsehood could not possibly carry. To find this 
infallible mark in propositions, Stilpon admitted none except 
identical. While agreeing with Antisthenes, that no predicate 
could belong to a subject different from itself, he added a new 
argument, by pointing out that predicates applied to one subject 
were also applied to many other subjects. Now if the predicates 
belonged to one, they could not (in his view) belong to the 
others: and therefore they did not really belong to any. He 
considered that predication involved either identity or special 
and exclusive implication of the predicate with the subject. 
Stilpon was not the first who had difficulty in explaining to 
himself how one and the same predicate could be analogous 
applied to many different subjects. The difficulty ats ‘a 
had already been set forth in the Platonic Par- tonic Par. 
menidés.! How can the Form (Man, White, Good, meuidés 
&c.) be present at one and the same time in many distinct indi- 


ladie, dans laquelle tous, ou presque 
tous, cesaccidents se trouvent combinés. 
8’il en manque un ou plusieurs, ce n’est 
point la pleurésie, du moins la vraie 
pleurésie essentielle des écoles. Crest 
donc le concours de ces accidents qui la 
constitue. Le mot pleurédsie ne fait que 
les retracer dune maniére plus courte. 
Ce mot n'est pas un etre par lui-méme: 

e une abstraction de l’esprit, 
et réveille par un seul trait toutes les 

d’un assez grand tableau. 

‘“* Ainsi lorsque, hon content de con- 
noftre une matadie par ce qu’elle offre 
& nos sens, par ce qui seul la constitue, 
et sans quoi elle n’existeroit pas, vous 
demandes encore quelle est sa nature en elle- 
méme, quelle est son essence—c'est comme st 
wous demandiez quelle est la nature ow 
Vessence d'un mot, d'une pure abdstrac- 


tion. Il n’y a donc pas beaucoup de 
justesse & dire, d’un air de triomphe, 
que les médecins ignorent méme la 
nature de la fiévre, et que sans cesse 
ils nt dans des circonstances, ou 
manient des instruments, dont l’essence 
leur est inconnue.” 

1 Plato, Parmenidés, p. 181. Com- 
pare also Philébus, B. 15, and Stall- 

um’s Proleg. to the Parmenidés 
PP. 46-47. The long commentary of 

klus (v. 100-110. pp. 670-682 of 
the edition of Stallbaum) amply attests 
the dvoxoA/ar of the problem. 

The argument of Parmenidés (in 
the dialogue called Parmenidés) is 
applied to the Platonic eciéy and to ra 
peréxovra. But the ment is just as 
much applicable to attributes, genera, 
species: to all general predicates. 
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viduals? It eannot be present asa whole in each: nor can it 
be divided, and thus present partly in one, partly in another. 
How therefore can it be present at all in any of them? In 
other words, how can the One be Many, and how can the Many 
be One? Of this difficulty (as of many others) Plato presents no 
solution, either in the Parmenidés or anywhere else! Aristotle 
alludes to several contemporaries or predecessors who felt it. 
‘Stilpon reproduces it in his own way. It is avery real difficulty, 
requiring to be dealt with by those who lay down a theory of 
predication ; and calling upon them to explain the functions of 
general propositions, and the meaning of general terms. 
Menedémus the Eretrian, one among the hearers and admirers 
Menedéms Of Stilpon, combined even more than Stilpon the 
pe pepecitirpe attributes of the Cynic with those of the Megarie. 
dica- He was fearless in character, and uncontrouled in 
speech, delivering harsh criticisms without regard to 
offence given: he was also a great master of ingenious dialectic 
and puzzling controversy.? His robust frame, grave deportment, 
and simplicity of life, inspired great respect; especially as he 
occupied a conspicuous position, and enjoyed political influence 
et'Eretria. He is said to have thought meanly both of Plato and 
Xenokrates. We are told that Menedémuaz, like Antisthenes and 
Stilpon, had doctrines of his own on the subject of predication. 
He disallowed all negative propositions, admitting none but 
affirmative ;: moreover even of the affirmative propositions, he 
disallowed all the hypothetical, approving only the simple and 
categorical.® 
It is impossible to pronounce confidently respecting these doc- 
trines, without knowing the reasons upon which they were 
grounded. Unfortunately these last have not been transmitted 
to us. But we may be very sure that there were reasons, suffi- 
cient or insufficient: and the knowledge of those reasons would 
have enabled us to appreciate more fully the state of the Greek 


8. 


1 Aristot. Physic. i 2, 185, b. 26-86. This is a remarkable evidence of 
Lykophron and some others anterior the difficulty arising, even in these 
Aristotle proposed to elude the diffi- early days of logic, about the logical 
culty, by ceasing to use the substantive function of the oT 
verb as copula in predication: instead 2Diog. L. ii. 127-184 Fv yap xat 
of saying Swxpdrns éort Aevxds, they emxdrrms xai wappnoracris. 
said either Swxparns Acuxds, simply, 8 Diog. L. ii. 134. . 
Or Lwxpdrys AcAcvawrTas. 
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mind, in respect to logical theory, in and before the year 300 
B.C. 

Another doctrine, respecting knowledge and definition, is as- 
cribed by Aristotle to “the disciples of Antisthenes pjatinction 
and other such uninstructed persons”: it is also pert iitae 
canvassed by Plato in the Thesetétus,! without speci- between 
fying its author, yet probably having Antisthenes in ae 
view. As far as we can make out a doctrine which objects. 
both these authors recite as opponents, briefly and in jects unde- 
their own way, it is as follows :—“ Objects must be 
distinguished into—1. Simple or primary ; and 2. Compound or 
secondary combinations of these simple elements. This last 
claas, the compounds, may be explained or defined, because you 
can enumerate the component elements. By such analysis, and 
by the definition founded thereupon, you really come to know 
them—describe them—predicate about them. But the first class, 
the simple or primary objects, can only be perceived by sense 
and named: they cannot be analysed, defined, or known. You 
can only predicate about them that they are like such and such 
other things: ¢g., silver, you cannot say what it is in itself, but 
only that it is like tin, or like something else. There may thus 
be a ratio and a definition of any compound object, whether it be 
an object of perception or of conception: because one of the 
component elements will serve as Matter or Subject of the pro- 
position, and the other as Form or Predicate. But there can be 
no definition of any one of the component elements separately 
taken : because there is neither Matter nor Form to become the 
Subject and Predicate of a defining proposition.” 

This opinion, ascribed to the followers of Antisthenes, is not in 
harmony with the opinion ascribed by Aristotle to Antisthenes 
himself (viz., That no propositions, except identical propositions, 
were admissible) : and we are led to suspect that the first opinion 
must have been understood or qualified by its author in some 
manner not now determinable. But the second opinion, drawing 
a marked logical distinction between simple and complex Objects, 
has some interest from the criticisms of Plato and Aristotle: 
both of whom select, for the example illustrating the opinion, the 


1 Plato, Thestét, pp. 201-202. Aristotel. Metaph. H. 1048, b. 22. 
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syllable—as the compound made up of two or more letters which 
are its simple constituent elements. 

Plato refutes the doctrine,! but in a manner not so much to 


prove its untruth, as to present it for a verbal incon- 


Pinto on gruity. How can you properly say (he argues) that 
this doc: == you know the compound AB, when you know neither 


A nor B separately? Now it may be incongruous to 
restrict in this manner the use of the words know—knowledge: 
but the distinction between the two cases is not denied by Plato. 
Antisthenes said—“TI feel a simple sensation (A or B) and can 
name it, but I do not know it: I can affirm nothing about it 
in itself, or about its real essence. But the compound AB I do 
know, for I know its essence: I can affirm about it that + 48 
compounded of A and B, and this is its essence.” Here is a real 
distinction: and Plato’s argument amounts only to affirming 
that it is an incorrect use of words to call the compound known, 
when the component elements are not known. Unfortunately 
the refutation of Plato is not connected with any declaration of 
his own counter-doctrine, for Thesetétus ends in a result purely 
negative. 

Aristotle, in his comment on the opinion of Antisthenes, makes 
us understand better what it really is :—“ Respecting 


eats a simple essences (A or B), I cannot tell what they 
upon the really are: but I can tell what they are like or 


unlike, 4.¢., I can compare them with other essences, 
simple or compound. But respecting the compound AB, I can 
tell what it really is: its essence is, to be compounded of A and 
B. And this I call knowing or knowledge”? The distinction 


1 Plato, Thesetét, ut supra. 

2 Aristot. Metaphys. H. 
82, with the Scholia, p. 774, b. 
Logic, {5 6, p. 116, ed Th 

gic, i. b, O, P. 9 =" 
is still another exceptional case, in 
which, phonga th predicate is 
name of ac yet in predicating it 
we affirm nothing but resemblance : 


not because we can take them to pieces, 
and any, they are alike in this, notalike 
in that, but because we feel them to 
be alike altogether, though in different 
degrees, When therefore I say—The 
colour I saw yesterday was a white 
colour, or, The sensation I feel is one 
of tightness—in both cases theattribute 
1 affirm of the colour or of the other 


the class being founded not on resem- 
blance in any given particular, but on 
general unanalysable resemblance. The 
classes in question are those into which 
our simple sensations, or other simple 
feelings, are divided. Sensations of 
white, forinstance, are classed together, 


sensation ia mere resemblance: simple 
likeness to sensations which I have had 
hefore, and which have had that name 
bestowed upon them, The names of 
ieelings, like other concrete general 
Times, are counotative: but they con- 
note a mere resemblance, When pre- 
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here taken by Antisthenes (or by his followers) is both real and 
useful: Plato does not contest it: while Aristotle distinctly 
acknowledges it, only that among the simple items he ranks both 
Percepta and Concepta. 

Monimus a Syracusan, and Krates a Theban, with his wife 
Hipparchia,! were successors of Diogenes in the Cynic 


Later G 
vein of philosophy : together with several others of clan ios 
less note. Both Monimus and Krates are said to —Krates— 

Hipparchia 


have been persons of wealthy condition,? yet their 
minds were so powerfully affected by what they saw of Diogenes, 
that they followed his example, renounced their wealth, and 
threw themselves upon a life of poverty ; with nothing beyond 
the wallet and the threadbare cloak, but with fearless indepen- 
dence of character, free censure of every one, and indifference to 
opinion. “I choose as my country ” (said Krates) “poverty and 
low esteem, which fortune cannot assail: I am the fellow- 
citizen of Diogenes, whom the snares of envy cannot reach.” 8 
Krates is said to have admonished every one, whether they 
invited it or not: and to have gone unbidden from house to 


dicated of any individual feelings, the 
information they convey is that of its 
likeness to the other feelings which we 
have been accustomed to call by the 
same name.” 

1 Hip hia was a native of Ma- 
roneia Thrace; born in a conside- 
rable station, and belonging to an opt. 
lent family. She came thens wit 
her brother Métroklés, and heard both 
Theophrastus and Kratés. Both she 
and her brother became impressed with 
the strongest admiration for Kratés: 
for his mode of life, as well as for his 
discourses and doctrine. Rejectin, 
various wealthy suitors, she insiste 
npn becoming his wife, both against 

will and against the will of her 


days in the same discourses and contro- 
versies, indifferent to the taunts which 
were addressed to her for having relin- 
quished the feminine occupations of 

inning and rare Diogenes 
Laerting found many striking dicta 
or replies ascribed to her (dAAa pupia 
TRS PtAcTdpov, Vi. 96-98). He gives 


ro allusion _ e oe by ad ar 
mporary comic poet Menander, who 
os Y before observed) handled the 
ics of his time as Aristophanes, 
Eupolis, &c., had handled Sokrates— 


Lupmepimanices yap tpiBwy’ «xove 
énol, 


h &orep Kpdrnre ry Kuvexe 100" 4 yuri. 


Kai tép efédwx’ exetvos, ws epy 
avrds, ért mecpg Sovs tprdxovd’ nudpas. 


(vi. 98.) 

2 Diog, L. vi. 82-88. Mévinos 6 Kiev, 
Sext. Emp. adv. Mathem. vii. 48-88. 

About Krates, Plutarch, De Vit. 
Aere Alieno, 7, p. 831 F. 

8 Diog. L. vi. 93 dye de narpida 
absofiay re xai weviay, avdAwta TH TUXY: 
xai—Avoyévous elyat roAdirns avemiBov- 
Aevrov $b, The y or verses 
of Krates, about his city of Pera (the 
Wallet), vi. 85, are very spirited— 

IIjpy ris wédis eori dow evi otvom 

Spy, &c. 
Krates composed a collection of philo- 
sophical Epistles, which Diogenes pro- 
nounces to be excellent, and even to 
gay greatly the style of Plato 
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house for the purpose of exhortation. His persistence in this 
practice became so obtrusive that he obtained the title of “the 
Door-Opener”.! This feature, common to several other Cynics, 
exhibits an approximation to the missionary character of So- 
krates, as described by himself in the Platonic Apology : a feature 
not found in any of the other eminent heads of philosophy— 
neither in Plato nor in Aristotle, Zeno, or Epikurus. 

Among other hearers of Krates, who carried on, and at the 
Pence same time modified, the Cynic discipline, we have to 
Kitiamin mention Zeno, of Kitium in Cyprus, who became 
Cyprus. —_ celebrated as the founder of the Stoic sect. In him 
the Cynic, Megaric, and Herakleitean tendencies may be said to 
have partially converged, though with considerable modifica- 
tions :* the ascetic doctrines (without the ascetic practices or 
obtrusive forwardness) of the Cynics—and the logical subtleties 
of the others. He blended them, however, with much of new 
positive theory, both physical and cosmological. His composi- 
tions were voluminous ; and those of the Stoic Chrysippus, after 
him, were still more numerous. The negative and oppugning 
function, which in the fourth century B.c. had been directed by 
the Megarics against Aristotle, was in the third century Bc. 
transferred to the Platonists, or Academy represented by Arke- 
silaus: whose formidable dialectic was brought to bear upon the 
Stoic and Epikurean schools—both of them positive, though 
greatly opposed to each other. 





ARISTIPPUS. 


Along with Antisthenes, among the hearers and companions of 
Sokrates, stood another Greek of very opposite dispositions, yet 
equally marked and original — Aristippus of Kyréné. The 
stimulus of the Sokratic method, and the novelty of the topics on 
which it was brought to bear, operated forcibly upon both, 


1 Diog. L. vi. 86. éxadciro 8 Ovpe- Eptst. 20 
mavoixTys, ota 1d eis wacay cio: S Nimaiaeay: Euseb. Prep. Evang. 
oixiay xai vov@eretv. Compare Seneca, xiv. 6. 
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prompting each of them to theorise in his own way on the best 
plan of life. 

Aristippus, a Kyrenean of easy circumstances, having heard 
of the powerful ascendancy exercised by Sokrates Aristi 
over youth, came to Athens for the express purpose fe cha 
of seeing him, and took warm interest in his conver- doctrine. 
sation. He set great value upon mental cultivation and accom- 
plishments ; but his habits of life were inactive, easy, and 
luxurious. Upon this last count, one of the most interesting 
chapters in the Xenophontic Memorabilia reports an interrogative 
lecture addressed to him by Sokrates, in the form of dialogue.® 

Sokrates points out to Aristippus that mankind may be dis- 
tributed into two classes: 1. Those who have trained Discourse of 
themselves to habits of courage, energy, bodily Sokrates 
strength, and command over their desires and appe- tippus. 
tites, together with practice in the actual work of life :—these are 
the men who become qualified to rule, and who do actually rule. 
2. The rest of mankind, inferior in these points, who have no 
choice but to obey, and who do obey.2—Men of the first or ruling 
class possess all the advantages of life: they perform great 
exploits, and enjoy a full measure of delight and happiness, so 
far as human circumstances admit. Men of the second class are 
no better than slaves, always liable to suffer, and often actually 
suffering, ill-treatment and spoliation of the worst kind. To 
which of these classes (Sokrates asks Aristippus) do you calculate 
on belonging—and for which do you seek to qualify yourself !— 
To neither of them (replies Aristippus) Ido not wish to share 
the lot of the subordinate multitude: but I have no relish for a 
life of command, with all the fatigues, hardships, perils, &c., 
which are inseparable from it. I prefer a middle course: I wish 
neither to rule, nor to be ruled, but to be a freeman : and I con- 
sider freedom as the best guarantee for happiness.‘ I desire only 


1 Plutarch Curiositate ee A 3 Xen. Memor. H. 1, 1 seq. dp 
says that ippus informed himse » Bev Srws ixavds dora foyer roy 8 
at ao Olympic oaret Hite es rg pps" ayriemoujoera, apxns — Tovs 
macnous respecting t] uence oO tKOUS. 
tes. mt Xen. Mem. ff. J, 11. aad’ alvai 
2 See the first chapter of the Second rls por Soxet pdon rovrav dédds, fv 
Book of the Memorabilia. mepoyar BadlCav, ovre &? dpxis, oure 
I give an abstract of the principal 4:4 Sovdelas, adAd dt trqvOepias, Fwrep | 
ts in the dialogue, not a literal wddcora wpds ebdatpovlay dya. 
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to pass through life as easily and pleasantly as possible..—Which 
of the two do you consider to live most pleasantly, the rulers or 
the ruled? asks Sokrates—I do not rank myself with either 
(says Aristippus): nor do I enter into active duties of citizenship 
anywhere : I pass from one city to another, but everywhere as a 
stranger or non-citizen.—Your scheme is impracticable (says 
Sokrates). You cannot obtain security in the way that you pro- 
pose. You will find yourself suffering wrong and distress along 
with the subordinates 2—and even worse than the subordinates : 
for a stranger, wherever he goes, is less befriended and more 
exposed to injury than the native citizens) You will be sold into 
slavery, though you are fit for no sort of work: and your 
master will chastise you until you become fit for work.—But 
(replies Aristippus) this very art of ruling, which you consider 
to be happiness,® is itself a hard life, a toilsome slavery, not only 
stripped of enjoyment, but full of privation and suffering. A 
man must be a fool to embrace such discomforts of his own 
accord.—It is that very circumstance (says Sokrates), that he 
does embrace them of his own accord—which renders them 
endurable, and associates them with feelings of pride and dignity. 
They are the price paid beforehand, for a rich reward to come. 
He who goes through labour and self-denial, for the purpose of 
gaining good friends or subduing enemies, and for the purpose of 
acquiring both mental and bodily power, so that he may manage 
his own concerns well and may benefit both his friends and his 
country—such a man will be sure to find his course of labour 
pleasurable. He will pass his life in cheerful* satisfaction, not 
only enjoying his own esteem and admiration, but also extolled 
and envied by others. On the contrary, whoever passes his 
earlier years in immediate pleasures and indolent ease, will 


1 Xen. Mem. ii. 1, 9. éuavrow rocwvy and the suffering on the part of sub- 
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acquire no lasting benefit either in mind or body. He will have 
a soft lot at first, but his future will be hard and dreary’. 

Sokrates enforces his lecture by reciting to Aristippus the 
memorable lecture or apologue, which the Sophist choice of 
Prodikus was then delivering in lofty diction to Héraklés. 
numerous auditors’—the fable still known as the Choice of 
Héraklés. Virtue and Pleasure (the latter of the two being here 
identified with Evil or Vice) are introduced as competing for 
the direction of the youthful Héraklés. Each sets forth her case, 
in dramatic antithesis. Pleasure is introduced as representing 
altogether the gratification of the corporeal appetites and the 
love of repose: while Virtue replies by saying, that if youth be 
employed altogether in pursuing such delights, at the time when 
the appetites are most vigorous—the result will be nothing but 
fatal disappointment, accompanied with entire loss of the different 
and superior pleasures available in mature years and in old age. 
Youth is the season of labour: the physical appetites must be 
indulged sparingly, and only at the call of actual want: accom- 
plishments of body and mind must be acquired in that season, 
which will enable the mature man to perform in after life great 
and glorious exploits. He will thus realise the highest of all 
human delights—the love of his friends and the admiration of his 
countrymen—the sound of his own praises and the reflexion 
upon his own deserts. At the price of a youth passed in labour 
and self-denial, he will secure the fullest measure of mature and 
attainable happiness. 

“Jt is worth your while, Aristippus” (says Sokrates, in con- 
cluding this lecture), “to bestow some reflexion on what is to 
happen in the latter portions of your life.” 

This dialogue (one of the most interesting remnants of anti- 
quity, and probably reported by Xenophon from actual muustration 
hearing) is valuable in reference not only to Aristip- forded of 
pus, but also to Sokrates himself. Many recent Sokrates 
historians of philosophy describe Sokrates and Plato Gosa’ is 
as setting up an idea of Virtue or Good Absolute (i.e, Evil 


1 Xen. Mem. ii. 1, 20, cited from 3 Xen. Mem. ii, 1, 21-34. év ro 
Eran 
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having no essential reference to the happiness or security of the 
agent or of any one else) which they enforce—and an idea of 
Vice or Evil Absolute (t.c. having no essential reference to suffer- 
ing or peril, or disappointment, either of the agent or of any one 
else) which they denounce and discommend—and as thereby re- 
futing the Sophists, who are said to have enforced Virtue and 
denounced Vice only relatively—z.e. in consequence of the bearing 
of one and the other upon the security and happiness of the agent 
or of others. Whether there be any one doctrine or style of 
preaching which can be fairly ascribed to the Sophists as a class, 
I will not again discuss here: but I believe that the most eminent 
among them, Protagoras and Prodikus, held the language here 
ascribed to them. But it is a mistake to suppose that upon this 
point Sokrates was their opponent. The Xenophontic Sokrates 
(a portrait more resembling reality than the Platonic) always 
holds this same language: the Platonic Sokrates not always, yet 
often. In the dialogue between Sokrates and Aristippus, as well 
as in the apologue of Prodikus, we see that the devotion of the 
season of youth to indulgence and inactive gratification of appe- 
tite, is blamed as productive of ruinous consequences—as entail- 
ing loss of future pleasures, together with a state of weakness 
which leaves no protection against future suffering ; while great 
care is taken to show, that though laborious exercise is demanded 
during youth, such labour will be fully requited by the increased 
pleasures and happiness of after life. The pleasure of being 
praised, and the pleasure of seeing good deeds performed by one’s 
self, are especially insisted on. On this point both Sokrates and 
Prodikus concur.! 
If again we compare the Xenophontic Sokrates with the 
CeCe aN Platonic Sokrates, we shall find that the lecture of the 
parison five Sle 
oftheXeno- former to Aristippus coincides sufficiently with the 
tes with theory laid down by the latter in the dialogue Prota- 
ty orga goras ; to which theory the Sophist Protagoras is re- 
presented as yielding a reluctant adhesion. But we 
shall find also that it differs materially from the doctrine main- 


1 Xenoph. Mem. ii. 1, 81, rod mamore Teavris Epyov monty TeOdamat.... 
8 mdvrwv ndiorov axovoparos, éraivou Ta pev noéa ev Th vedTnre d.adpa- 
Ceavris, aviKoos el, xal tov wdvrwy pdvres, Ta 5¢ xahera es Td ynpas awobd- 
noiorov Oeduaros abdaros: ovdsiy yap jevot. 
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tained by Sokrates in the Platonic Gorgias. Nay, if we follow 
the argument addressed by the Xenophontic Sokrates to Aristip- 
pus, we perceive that it is in substance similar to that which the 
Platonic dialogue Gorgias puts in the mouth of the rhetor Pélus 
and the politician Kalliklés, The Xenophontic Sokrates distri- 
butes men into two classes—the rulers and the ruled: the former 
strong, well-armed, and well-trained, who enjoy life at the ex- 
pense of the submission and suffering of the latter: the former 
committing injustice, the latter enduring injustice. He impresses 
upon Aristippus the misery of being confounded with the suffer- 
ing many, and exhorts him to qualify himself by a laborious 
apprenticeship for enrolment among the ruling few. If we read 
the Platonic Gorgias, we shall see that this is the same strain in 
which Pélus and Kalliklés address Sokrates, when they invite 
him to exchange philosophy for rhetoric, and to qualify himeelf 
for active political life. ‘Unless you acquire these accomplish- 
ments, you will be helpless and defenceless against injury and 
insult from others: while, if you acquire them, you will raise 
yourself to political influence, and will exercise power over others, 
thus obtaining the fullest measure of enjoyment which life 
affords: see the splendid position to which the Macedonian 
usurper Archelaus has recently exalted himself Philosophy is 
useful, when studied in youth for a short time as preface to pro- 
fessional and political apprenticeship: but if a man perseveres 
in it and makes it the occupation of life, he will not only be use- 
less to others, but unable to protect himself; he will be exposed 
to suffer any injustice which the well-trained and powerful men 
may put upon him.” ‘To these exhortations of Pélus and Kalli- 
klés Sokrates replies by admitting their case as true matter of 
fact. “I know that I am exposed to such insults and injuries : 
but my life is just and innocent. If I suffer, I shall suffer 
wrong: and those who do the wrong will thereby inflict upon 
themselves a greater mischief than they inflict upon me. Doing 
wrong 1s worse for the agent than suffering wrong.”? 

There is indeed this difference between the Xenophontic 


1 Plato, Gorgias, pp. 466-470-486. BovAnra, xai vat wa Ala ov ye Oappay 

2 Plato, Gorgia: » Pp. 608-509-521- mwardfa "hy arunov ralvay: whmdb: 
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Xenophon. Sokrates in his address to Aristippus, and the Pla- 
Bini tonic Kalliklés in his exhortation to Sokrates : That 
Aristippus whereas Kalliklés proclaims and even vindicates it 
a Platonic as natural justice and right, that the strong should 
Gorgias. gratify their desires by oppressing and despoiling the 
weak—the Xenophontic Sokrates merely asserts such oppression 
as an actual fact, notorious and undeniable, without either approv- 
ing or blaming it. Plato, constructing an imaginary conversation 
with the purpose that Sokrates shall be victorious, contrives 
intentionally and with dramatic consistency that the argument 
of Kalliklés shall be advanced in terms so invidious and revolting 
that no one else would be bold enough to speak it out :? which 
contrivance was the more necessary, as Sokrates is made not only 
to disparage the poets, rhetors, and most illustrious statesmen of 
historical Athens, but to sustain a thesis in which he admits himself 
to stand alone, opposed to aristocrats as well as democrats.* Yet 
though there is this material difference in the manner of hand- 
ling, the plan of life which the Xenophontic Sokrates urges upon 
Aristippus, and the grounds upon which he enforces it, are really 
the same as those which Kalliklés in the Platonic Gorgias urges 
upon Sokrates. “Labour to qualify yourself for active political 
power ”—is the lesson addressed in the one case to a wealthy man 
who passed his life in ease and indulgence, in the other case to a 
poor man who devoted himself to speculative debate on general 
questions, and to cross-examination of every one who would listen 
and answer. The man of indulgence, and the man of specula- 
tion,‘ were both of them equally destitute of those active energies, 


1 If we read the conversation alleged 
by zuvey cides (v. 94-105-112) to have 
taken p between the Athenian 

enerals and the executive council of 
elos, just before the siege of that 
island by the Athenians, we shall see 
that this same language is held by the 
Athenians. ‘‘ You, the Melians, being 
much weaker, must submit to us who 
- are much stronger; this is the universal 
law and necessity of nature, which we 
are not the first to introduce, but only 
follow out, as others have done before 
us, and will do after us. Submit—or 
it will be worse for you. No middle 
course, or neutrality, is open to you.” 
Plato, Gorgias, pp. 482-487-492. 
8 Plato, Gorgias, pp. 472-521. 


41Tf we read the treatise of Plutarch, 
Tlepit Srwikwv évartiaparev (Cc. 2-d, p.- 
1033 C-D), we shall see that the Stoic 
writers, Zeno, Kleanthes, Chrysippua, 
Diogenes, Antipater, all of them 
earnestly recommended a life of active 
oltiscusiitp and laborious political duty, 
as incumbent upon philosophers not 
less than upon others; and that they 
treated with contempt a life of literary 
leisure and lenges Chrysippus 
explicitly declared ovdév diaddpew ror 
gyokacricow fior tow WSorxov, tf & 
that the speculative philosopher who 
kept aloof from political activity, was 
in substance a follower of Epikurus, 
Tacitus holds much the same language 
(Hist. iv. 5) when he says about 
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which were necessary to confer power over others, or even security 
against oppression by others, 

In the Xenophontic dialogue, Aristippus replies to Sokrates 
that the apprenticeship enjoined upon him is too ,,, 
laborious, and that the exercise of power, itself held by 
laborious, has no charm for him. He desires a mai ae 
middle course, neither to oppress nor to be oppressed: °% life. 
neither to command, nor to be commanded—like Otanes among 
the seven Persian conspirators.. He keeps clear of political 
obligation, and seeks to follow, as much as he can, his own indi- 
vidual judgment. Though Sokrates, in the Xenophontic dia- 
logue, is made to declare this middle course impossible, yet it is 
substantially the same as what the Platonic Sokrates in the 
Gorgias aspires to:—moreover the same as what the real Sokrates 
at Athens both pursued as far as he could, and declared to be the 
only course consistent with his security.2, The Platonic Sokrates 
in the Gorgias declares emphatically that no man can hope to 
take active part in the government of a country, unless he be 
heartily identified in spirit with the ethical and political system 
of the country : unless he not merely professes, but actually and 
sincerely shares, the creed, doctrines, tastes, and modes of appre- 
ciation prevalent among the citizens.» Whoever is deficient in 
this indispensable condition, must be content “to mind his own 
business and to abstain from active meddling with public affairs ”. 
This is the course which the Platonic Sokrates claims both for 


Helvidius Priscus :—‘“‘ingenium il- 1 Herodot. iii. 80-88. 
lustre altioribus studiis juvenis admo- 2 Plato, Apol. So. p. 82 A. to- 
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to Aristippus. (518 B). 
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himself and for the philosopher generally}: it is also the course 
which Aristippus chooses for himself, under the different title of 
a middle way between the extortion of the ruler and the suffer- 
ing of the subordinate. And the argument of Sokrates that no 
middle way is possible—far from refuting Aristippus (as Xeno- 
phon says that it did)? is founded upon an incorrect assumption = 
had it been correct, neither literature nor philosophy could have 
been developed. 

The real Sokrates, since he talked incessantly and with every 
one, must of course have known how to diversify his conversation 
and adapt it to each listener. Xenophon not only attests this 
Diversified generally,? but has preserved the proofs of it in his 
conversa Memorabilia —real conversations, reported though 


Ronmaice doubtless dressed up by himself. The conversations 
according to which he has preserved relate chiefly to piety and 
terofthe to the duties and proceedings of active life: and to 


r. 


the necessity of controuling the appetites: these he 
selected partly because they suited his proclaimed purpose of 
replying to the topics of indictment, partly because they were in 
harmony with his own idéal, Xenophon was a man of action, re- 
solute in mind and vigorous in body, performing with credit the 
duties of the general as well as of the soldier. His heroes were 
men like Cyrus, Agesilaus, Ischomachus—warriors, horsemen, 
hunters, husbandmen, always engaged in active competition for 
power, glory, or profit, and never shrinking from danger, fatigue, 


1 Plato, Gorgias, p. 526 C-D. (Com- 

e Republic, vi. p. 496 D.) avédpids 
wsuwrov  GAAOVv Tivds, padoTa pév, 
ye dyer, © KaddAixdats, prrooddov 
Ta avrov mpdtavros Kat ov moAumpay- 
povncavros ev ry Big—xat 8) Kat oe 
évrimapaxadA® (Sokrates to 6s) 
dri rovrov Tov Biov. Upon these words 
Routh remarks: ‘‘Respicitur inter hxc 
verba ad Calliclis orationem, qué rerum 
civilium tractatio et roAumpaypoovwm 
Socrati persuadentur,”—which is the 
same invitation as the Xenophontic 
krates dresses to Aristippus. 
Again, in Plat. Republ. viii. pp. 549 C, 
550 A, we read, that corruption of the 
virtuous character begins by invitations 
to the shy youth to depart from the 
uiet plan of life followed by a virtuous 
ther (who ra éavrod mpdrrec) and to 
enter on a career of active political 
ambition. The youth is induced, by 


instigation of his mother and relatives 
without, to pass from ampaypoovrvyn to 
dtAonpaynoovvn, which is descri as 
a change for the worse. Even in Xeno- 
phon (Memor. iii. 11, 16) Sokrates re- 
cognises and jests upon his own ampay- 
pogcury. 

2 Xen. Mem. iii. 8, 1. Diogenea L. 
says (and it is probable enough, from 
radical difference of character) that 
Xenophon was adversely disposed to 
pial theta In respect to other per- 
sons also, Xenophon puta invidious 
constructions (for which at any rate no 
ground is shown) upon their purposes 
In questioning Sokrates: thus, in the 
dialogue (i. 6) with the Sophist Anti- 
phon, hesays that Antiphon questioned 
Sokrates in order to seduce away his 
companions (Mem, i. 6, 1). 


3 Xen. Mem. iv. 1, 2-3. 
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or privation. For a life of easy and unambitious indulgence, 
even though accompanied by mental and speculative activity— 
“homines ignava opera et philosoph& sententid”—he had no 
respect. It was on this side that the character of Aristippus 
certainly seemed to be, and probably really was, the most defec- 
tive. Sokrates employed the arguments the most likely to call 
forth within him habits of action—to render him mpaxrixdrepov. } 
In talking with the presumptuous youth Glaukon, and with the 
diffident Charmides,? Sokrates used language adapted to correct 
the respective infirmities of each. In addressing Kritias and 
Alkibiades, he would consider it necessary not only to inculcate 
self-denial as to appetite, but to repress an exorbitance of ambi- 
tion? But in dealing with Aristippus, while insisting upon 
command of appetite and acquirement of active energy, he at the 
same time endeavours to kindle ambition, and the love of com- 
mand : he even goes so far as to deny the possibility of a middle 
course, and to maintain (what Kritias and Alkibiades* would 
have cordially approved) that there was no alternative open, 
except between the position of the oppressive governors and that 
of the suffering subjects. Addressed to Aristippus, these topics 
were likely to thrust forcibly upon his attention the danger of 
continued indulgences during the earlier years of life, and the 
necessity, in view to his own future security, for training in 
habits of vigour, courage, self-command, endurance. 


1 Xenoph. Memor. iv. 5, 1. as 8 
Kal wmpaxtixwrépous éroies tous cuvdévras 
GUT@, VUV ad TOUTO Adféw. 

2 Xenoph. Mem. iii. capp. 6 and 7. 

8Xenoph. Memor. i. 2, 15-18-24, 
Respecting the different tone and 
arguments employed by Sokrates, in 
his conversations with different per- 
sons, see a good passage in the Rhetor 
Aristeides, Orat. xlvi. ‘Yrtp trav rerrd- 
pev, p. 161, Dindorf. 

4 We see from the first two chapters 
of the Memorabilia of Xenophon (as 
well as from the subsequent intimation 
of Atschines, in the oration against 
Timarchus, p. 178) how much stress 
was laid by the accusers of Sokrates on 
the fact that he had educated Kritias 
and Alkibiades ; and how the accusers 
alleged that his teaching tended to 
encourage the like exorbitant aspira- 
tions in others, dangerous toestablished 
authority, traditional, legal, rental, 
divine. 1 donot doubt (what Xenophon 


affirms) that Sokrates, when he con- 
vernon with ee fate oa eet 
eld a very opposi guage. But i 
was otherwise when he talked with 
men of ease and indulgence without 
ambition, such as ener us. If Me. 
létus and Anytus could have put in 
evidence the conversation of Sokrates 
with Aristippus, many points of it 
would have strengthened their case 
inst Sokrates before the Dikasts. 
e read in Xenophon (Mem. i. 2, 58 
how the point was made to tell, tha 
Sokrates often cited and commented 
on the e of the Lliad (ii. 188) in 
which the Grecian chiefs, retiring from 
the agora to their ships, are described 
as being re fully addressed hy 
Odysseus—while the common soldiers 
are scolded and beaten by him, for the 
very same conduct: the relation which 
Sokrates here dwells on as subsisting 
between of dpxtxot and of apxduevor, 
would favour the like colouring. 
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Xenophon notices briefly two other colloquies between Sokrates 
and Aristippus. The latter asked Sokrates, “Do you 
tion be- know anything good ?” in order (says Xenophon) that 
kratesand if Sokrates answered in the affirmative and gave as 
Aristippus examples, health, wealth, strength, courage, bread, 
Goodand &c., he (Aristippus) might show circumstances in 
which this same particular was evil; and might thus 
catch Sokrates in a contradiction, as Sokrates had caught him 
before. But Sokrates (says Xenophon) far from seeking to fence 
with the question, retorted it in such a way as to baffle the 
questioner, and at the same time to improve and instruct the 
by-standers.2, “Do you ask meif I know anything good fora 
fever?—No. Or for ophthalmic distemper?—No. Or for 
hunger ?7—No. Oh! then, if you mean to ask me, whether I 
know anything good, which is good for nothing—TI reply that I 
neither know any such thing, nor care to know it.” 

Again, on another occasion Aristippus asked him—‘ Do you 
know anything beautiful ?—Yes; many things—Are they all 
like to each other?—No; they are as unlike as possible 
to each other—How then (continues Aristippus) can that 
which is unlike to the beautiful, be itself beautiful ?—Easily 
enough (replies Sokrates); one man is beautiful for running ; 
another man, altogether unlike him, is beautiful for wrestling. 
A shield which is beautiful for protecting your body, is altogether 
unlike to a javelin, which is beautiful for being swiftly and 
forcibly hurled.—Your answer (rejoined Aristippus) is exactly 
the same as it was when I asked you whether you knew anything 
good.—Certainly (replies Sokrates). Do you imagine, that the 
Good is one thing, and the Beautiful another? Do you not 
know that all things are good and beautiful in relation to the 
same purpose? Virtue is not good in relation to one purpose, 
and beautiful in relation to another. Men are called both 
good and beautiful in reference to the same ends: the 


1 Xenoph. Memor. iii. 8, 1. Both the same manner. See in icular 
Xenophon and some of his commen- his cross-examination of Euthydémus, 
tators censure this as a captious string reported by Xenophon, Memor. iv. 2; 
of questions put by Aristippus—‘‘cap- and many others like it, both in Xeno- 
tiosas Aristippi questiunc *, Such phon and in Plato. 

& criticism is preposterous, when we 2 Xenoph. Memor. iii. 8, 1. BovaAd- 
recollect that Sokrates was continually pevos rovs cvvdvras wpedciv. 
examining and questioning others in 
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bodies of men, in like manner: and all things which men 
use, are considered both good and beautiful, in consideration 
of their serving their ends well_—Then (says Aristippus) 
@ basket for carrying dung is beautiful?—To be sure 
(replied Sokrates), and a golden shield is ugly ; if the former 
be well made for doing its work, and the latter badly.—Do you 
then assert (asked Aristippus) that the same things are beautiful 
and ugly ?—Assuredly (replied Sokrates); and the same things 
are both good and evil. That which is good for hunger, is often. 
bad for a fever: that which is good for a fever, is often bad for 
hunger. ‘ What is beautiful for running is often ugly for wrest- 
ling—and vice versd. All things are good and beautiful, in rela- 
tion to the ends which they serve well: all things are evil and 
ugly, in relation to the ends which they serve badly.” } 

These last cited colloquies also, between Sokrates and Aris- 
tippus, are among the most memorable remains of pomarks on 
Grecian philosophy; belonging to one of the years ie comer: 
preceding 399 B.c., in- which last year Sokrates Theory of 
perished. Here (as in the former dialogue) the doc- 9° 
trine is distinctly enunciated by Sokrates—That Good and Evil 
—Beautiful (or Honourable) and Ugly (or Dishonourable—Base) 
—have no intelligible meaning except in relation to human 
happiness and security. Good or Evil Absolute (7¢, apart from 
such relation) is denied to exist. The theory of Absolute Good 
(a theory traceable to the Parmenidean doctrines, and adopted 
from them by Eukleides) becomes first known to us as elaborated 
by Plato. Even in his dialogues it is neither always nor ex- 
clusively advocated, but is often modified by, and sometimes 
even exchanged for, the eudsmonistic or relative theory. 

Sokrates declares very explicitly, in his conversation with 
Aristippus, what he means by the Good and the Beau- g, aisreta- 
tiful: and when therefore in the name of the Good tive to hu- 
and the Beautiful, he protesta against an uncontrolled Map bongs 
devotion to the pleasures of sense (as in one of the or xt 
Xenophontic dialogues with Euthydemus*), what he 


1 Xenoph. Memor. iii. 8, 1-9. and fortitude as well as bodily energy 

2 Xenoph. Memor. iv. 5. and activity. The reason upon whic 

Sokrates exhorts those with whom these exhortations are founded is 
he converses to be spa in indul- eudsemonistic: that a person will 
gences, and to cultiva command thereby escape or be able to confront 
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means is, that a man by such intemperance ruins his prospects of 
future happiness, and his best means of being useful both to 
himself and others. Whether Aristippus first learnt from So- 
krates the relative theory of the Good and the Beautiful, or had 
already embraced it before, we cannot say. Some of his ques- 
tions, as reported in Xenophon, would lead us to suspect that it 
took him by surprise: just as we find, in the Protagoras of Plato 
that a theory substantially the same, though in different words, 
is proposed by the Platonic Sokrates to the Sophist Protagoras : 
who at first repudiates it, but is compelled ultimately to admit it 
by the elaborate dialectic of Sokrates.! If Aristippus did not 
learn the theory from Sokrates, he was at any rate fortified in it 
by the authority of Sokrates ; to whose doctrine, in this respect, 
he adhered more closely than Plato. 

Aristippus is recognised by Aristotle? in two characters: both 
Aristippus a8 a Sophist, and as a companion of Sokrates and 
adhered to Plato. Moreover it is remarkable that the doctrine, 
of Sokrates. in reference to which Aristotle cites him as one 
among the Sophists, is a doctrine unquestionably Sokratic—con- 
tempt of geometrical science as useless, and as having no bearing 
on the good or evil of life. Herein also Aristippus followed 
- Sokrates, while Plato departed from him. 

In estimating the character of Aristippus, I have brought into 


Life and particular notice the dialogues reported by Xenophon, 
reas because the Xenophontic statements, with those of 


—Histype Aristotle, are the only contemporary evidence (for 
ofcharacter. Plato only names him once to say that he was not 
present at the death of Sokrates, and was reported to be in 


Egina). The other statements 


serious Gangere, and will obtain for 
himself ultimately greater pleasures 
than those which he foregoes (Memor. 
6, 8; fi. 1, 81-88; iif. 12, 2-5). Too 
82 wh SovAediew Pi reddy pnd2 drvp cal 
Aayvelq ote. te GAAO airustepor elvar, 
Td érepa éxev TOVTWY Hoiw, & ov pdvoy 
év xpelq dvra eidpaiva, aAAd Kat gAme- 
8as mapdxyovra whedyjceav al; Seo 
also Memor. ii. 4, ii. 10, 4, about the 
importance of acquiring and cultivat- 
ing friends, because a good friend is 
the most useful and valuable of all 
possessions. Sokrates, like Aristippus 
adopts the prudential view of life, an 


respecting Aristippus, preserved 


not the transcendental ; recommending 
sobriety and virtue on the ground of 
te ay secured and pains averted. 
Ve find Plutarch, in his very bitter 
attacks on Epikurus, reasoning on the 
Hedonistic basis, and professing to 
prove that Epikurus discarded plea- 
sures more and greater for the sake of 
obtaining pleasures fewer and less, 
See Pluturch, Non posse suaviter vivi 
secundum Kpicurtim, pp. 1006-10009, 

1 Plato, Protagoras, pp. 861-361, 

2 Aristot. Rhetoric. ii, 24; Meta- 
physic. B. 006, a. 32. 

* Xenophon. Memor. iv, 7, 2. 
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by Diogenes and others, not only come from later authorities, 
but give us hardly any facts ; though they ascribe to him a great 
many sayings and repartees, adapted to a peculiar type of charac- 
ter. That type of character, together with an imperfect notion 
of his doctrines, is all that we can make out. Though Aristippus 
did not follow the recommendation of Sokrates, to labour and 
qualify himself for a ruler, yet both the advice of Sokrates, to 
reflect and prepare himself for the anxieties and perils of the 
future—and the spectacle of self-sufficing independence which 
the character of Sokrates afforded—were probably highly useful 
tohim. Such advice being adverse to the natural tendencies of 
his mind, impressed upon him forcibly those points of the case 
which he was most likely to forget: and contributed to form in 
him that habit of self-command which is a marked feature in his 
character. He wished (such are the words ascribed to him by 
Xenophon) to pass through life as easily and agreeably as pos- 
sible. Ease comes before pleasure: but his plan of life was to 
obtain as much pleasure as he could, consistent with ease, or 
without difficulty and danger. He actually realised, as far as 
our means of knowledge extend, that middle path of life which 
Sokrates declared to be impracticable. 

Much of the advice given by Sokrates, Aristippus appears to 
have followed, though not from the reasons which aristippus 
Sokrates puts forward for giving it. When Sokrates tees ts 
reminds him that men liable to be tempted and en- theadviceof 
snared by the love of good eating, were unfit to 
command—when he animadverts on the insanity of the passionate 
lover, who exposed himself to the extremity of danger for the 
purpose of possessing a married woman, while there were such 
abundant means of gratifying the sexual appetite without any 
difficulty or danger whatever!—to all this Aristippus assents: and 
what we read about his life is in perfect conformity therewith. 
Reason and prudence supply ample motives for following such 
advice, whether a man be animated with the love of command or 
not. So again, when Sokrates impresses upon Aristippus that 


1 Xen. Mem. ii. 1, 5. «ai Tyrtxov- giv émOupias ev adeiq, Spas ais Ta 
Tey ev dmixerudviay TS potxevorrs émexivduva. pépecOar, dp’ ovx Hin TovTo 
Kax@v Te Kai aigxpav, dvrwy TOA- wovrdwac.  KaxodapovevTés  éorey 5 
ev tay amodvadvrwy THs Tv adpodt- “Euocye Soxet, épy CApiorirwos). 
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the Good and the Beautiful were the same, being relative only to 
human wants or satisfaction—and that nothing was either good 
or beautiful, except in so far as it tended to confer relief, security, 
or enjoyment—this lesson too Aristippus laid to heart, and applied 
in a way suitable to his own peculiar dispositions and capacities. 

The type of character represented by Aristippus is the man 
who enjoys what the present affords, so far as can be 


Self- 
and inde. done without incurring future mischief, or provoking 
padence—_ the enmity of others—but who will on no account en- 
pira i us slave himself to any enjoyment; who always main- 


tains his own self-mastery and independence—and 
who has prudence and intelligence enabling him to regulate each 
separate enjoyment so as not to incur preponderant evil in 
future.! This self-mastery and independence is in point of fact 
the capital aspiration of Aristippus, hardly less than of Antis- 
thenes and Diogenes. He is competent to deal suitably with all 
varieties of persons, places, and situations, and to make the best 
of each—O5 ydp rowovray dei, rovovros ely’ éyw:? but he accepts 
what the situation presents, without yearning or struggling for 
that which it cannot present.2 He enjoys the society both of the 
Syracusan despot Dionysius, and of the Hetera Lais; but he 
will not make himself subservient either to one or to the other : 
he conceives himself able to afford, to both, as much satisfaction 
as he receives.‘ His enjoyments are not enhanced by the idea 
that others are excluded from the like enjoyment, and that he is 
& superior, privileged man : he has no jealousy or antipathy, no 
passion for triumphing over rivals, no demand for envy or 
admiration from spectators. Among the Hetere in Greece were 
included all the most engaging and accomplished women—for in 


1 Diog. L. ii. 67. otrws Fv nai éAdoOar 
cai xarahpovioat woAus. 
2Diog. L. fi. 66. Fv 82 ixavds dp- 
pbcacba cai rémp Kai xpévm Kai mpo- 
Coty, Kat Tacay mepiotaci appoviws 
UroxpivacOa.: 8d Kail mapa Acovuci 
tav GAAwy nidoxiuer paddAov, aet 7 
mpooready ed ScaTcOduevos’ améAave pev 
yap ndovns trav mapdvrwy, ovn éOrjpa Se 
wove Thy améAavoty TaY ov TapéyTwY. 
orat. Epistol. i. 17, 28-24 :— 
**Omnis Aristippum decuit color et 
status et res, 
Tentantem majora, ferd preesentibus 
gsequum.” 


3 Sophokles, Philoktétes, 1049 (the 
words of Odysseus). 

4Diog, L. IL 7h, éxpyTo Kal Aaté&e 
TT éTapa* mpg ovr Tove pendowerows 
ady, “Eyw Aaida, agkA ove yom * 
érel To Kparety Kal wy HTTaT@a horde, 


apirror—ov ro fy xpyoia. i. TT, 
Avovruciov rord dpoyévov, eri tri Feo, 
éjy, evl Ty peTooorey wl @yot, mak 
perodqyertar Gy pH eyou, 

Lucian introduces Apery and Tpibhy 
as litigating before Aiden for the pos- 
session of Aristippus: the litigation 
is left undecided (Bis Accusatus, c. 


12-23). 
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Grecian matrimony, it was considered becoming and advanta- 
geous that the bride should be young and ignorant, and that as a 
wife she should neither see nor know any thing beyond the 
administration of her own feminine apartments and household. } 
Aristippus attached himself to those Hetzrszs who pleased him ; 
declaring that the charm of their society was in no way lessened 
by the knowledge that others enjoyed it also, and that he could 
claim no exclusive privilege.2 His patience and mildness in 
argument is much commended. The main lesson which he had 
learnt from philosophy (he said), was self-appreciation—to behave 
himself with confidence in every man’s society : even if all laws 
were abrogated, the philosopher would still, without any law, 
live in the same way as he now did. His confidence remained 
unshaken, when seized as a captive in Asia by order of the 
Persian satrap Artaphernes: all that he desired was, to be taken 
before the satrap himself‘ Not to renounce pleasure, but to 
enjoy pleasure moderately and to keep desires under controul,— 
was in his judgment the true policy of life But he was not 
solicitous to grasp enjoyment beyond what was easily attainable, 
nor to accumulate wealth or power which did not yield positive 
result.© While Sokrates recommended, and Antisthenes prac- 
tised, the precaution of deadening the sexual appetite by 
approaching no women except such as were ugly and repulsive,® 
—while Xenophon in the Cyropedia,’” working out the Sokratic 
idea of the dangerous fascination of beauty, represents Cyrus as 
refusing to see the captive Pantheia, and depicts the too con- 


1 Xenophon, Cconomic. iii. 18, vii. 


dnote Zhvwv év ry Wodcrefg nat Xpvoun- 
5, Ischomachus says to Sokrates about 


wos €v TH wept IoAtteias, GAA Te Ato- 


his wife, Kai ri ay émicrapevny avThy 
wapéAoBov, 7 érn mev ovmw mevrexaisexa 
vuta FAGe mpds éud, rov 5° éumpoo- 
ev xpdvov gn Umrd TOAAHS Eme- 
peAeias, Srws ws EXaxtoTa pey 
OWorro, €Adytora 8 axottcotro, 
éAdyiora be €porro; 
2 Dion. L. ii. 74. On this point his 
opinion coincided with that of Dio- 
enes, and of the Stoics Zeno and 
Chrysippus (D. L. vii. 141), who main- 
tained, that among the wise wives 
ought to be in common, and that all 
marital jealousy ought to be discarded. 
‘Apéowe: &' abroig wai cowwas elvac ras 
yuraixag detv wapa trois cohois wore Tov 
evruyovTa Ty évTuyovoy xpyoHa, xaid 


yévys 6 Kuvexos nai WAdtrwv:> mdvras re 

maidas énions orépfomev marépwy tpd- 

Ov, Kal H emt pocxeiq GnAotumia meptat- 

Oncerat. ompare Sextus Emp. 
h. H. iii. 205. 

8 Diog. L. ii. 68. The like reply is 
ascribed to Aristotle. Diog. L. v. 20; 
Plutarch, De Profect. in Virtut. p. 80 D. 

4Diog. L. ii. 79. 

5 Diog. L. fi. 72-74. 

6 Xenoph. Memor. i. 3, 11-14; Sym- 
posion, iv. 38; Diog. L. vi. 38. (CAvre- 
aOévns) EAcye ouvexés—Maveinv pmar- 
Aov 4H Haveinv—Kai—yxphn ToravTras 
wAgouigay yvvativ, at xapi eivovtas. 


Xenoph. Cyropeed. v. 1, 2-18. 
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fident Araspes (who treats such precaution as exaggerated 
timidity, and fully trusts his own self-possession), when appointed 
to the duty of guarding her, as absorbed against his will in a 
passion which makes him forget all reason and duty—Aristippus 
has sufficient self-mastery to visit the most seductive Hetzrs 
without being drawn into ruinous extravagance or humiliating 
subjugation. We may doubt whether he ever felt, even for Lais, 
& more passionate sentiment than Plato in his Epigram expresses 
towards the Kolophonian Hetera’ Archeanassa. 

Aristippus is thus remarkable, like the Cynics Antisthenes 
and Diogenes, not merely for certain theoretical 


compared. doctrines, but also for acting out a certain plan of 
teh Antie life? We know little or nothing of the real life 
Die of Aristippus, except what appears in Xenophon. 
agreement The biography of him (as of the Cynic Diogenes) 
al given by Diogenes Laertius, consists of little more 
betweca than a string of anecdotes, mostly sayings, calculated 


to illustrate a certain type of character.2 Some of 
these are set down by those who approved the type, and who 
therefore place it in a favourable point of view—others by those 
who disapprove it and give the opposite colour. 

We can understand and compare the different types of cha- 
racter represented by Antisthenes or Diogenes, and by Aristip- 
pus: but we have little knowledge of the real facts of their lives. 
The two types, each manifesting that marked individuality 
which belongs to the Sokratic band, though in many respects 
strongly contrasted, have also some points of agreement. Both 
Aristippus and Diogenes are bent on individual freedom and 
independence of character: both of them stand upon their own 
- appreciation of life and its phenomena: both of them are 
impatient of that servitude to the opinions and antipathies of 


may be seen from the expensive man- 
ner of life of Theodoté, described in 


t 
Hippus—Plutarch, Amatorius, p. 750 


“That the society of these fascinating 
‘Heteoree was dangerous, and exhaustive 
to the purses of those who sought it, 


Xenophon, Mem. iii. 11, 4. 
The amorous impulses or fancies of 


- Plato were censured by Diksearchus. 


See Cicero, Tusc. Disp. iv. 34, 71, with 
Davies’s note. 

2 This is justly remarked by Wendt 
in his instructive Dissertation, De Phi- 
aoe hia Cyrenaicé, p. 8 (Géttingen, 
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others, which induces a man to struggle for objects, not because 
they afford him satisfaction, but because others envy him for 
possessing them—and to keep off evils, not because he himself 
feels them as such, but because others pity or despise him for 
being subject to them: both of them are exempt from the com- 
petitive and ambitious feelings, from the thirst after privilege 
and power, from the sense of superiority arising out of monopo- 
lised possession and exclusion of others from partnership. 
Diogenes kept aloof from political life and civil ‘obligations as 
much as Aristippus ; and would have pronounced (as Aristippus 
replies to Sokrates in the Xenophontic dialogue) that the task of 
ruling others, instead of being a prize to be coveted, was nothing 
better than an onerous and mortifying servitude,! not at all less 
onerous because a man took up the burthen of his own accord. 
These points of agreement are real: but the points of disagree- 
ment are not less real. Diogenes maintains his free individua- 
lity, and puts himself out of the reach of human enmity, by 
clothing himself in impenetrable armour: by attaining positive 
insensibility, as near as human life permits. This is with him 
not merely the acting out of a scheme of life, but also a matter 
of pride. He is proud of his ragged garment and coarse? fare, as 
exalting him above others, and as constituting him a pattern of 
endurance : and he indulges this sentiment by stinging and con- 
temptuous censure of every one. Aristippus has no similar 
vanity : he achieves his independence without so heavy a renun- 
ciation: he follows out his own plan of life, without setting him- 
self up as a pattern for others. But his plan is at the same time 
more delicate ; requiring greater skill and intelligence, more of 

1 It is this servitude of political life, Et mihi res, non me rebus, sub- 
making the politician the slave of per- jungere conor. 


sry and ohcuustonees around him, (Epist. i. 1, 15.) 
which Horace contras @ phulo- So also the Platonic Sokrates 
sophical independence of Aristippus :— (Thesstt. pp. 172-175) depicts forcibly 
Ac ne forté roges, quo me duce, quo the cramped and fettered lives of 
tuter ; rhetors and politicians; contrasting 

Nullius addictus jurare in verba them with the self-judgment and in- 
tri dependence of speculative and philo- 

Quo me cunque rapit tempestas, de- sophical enquirers—s oixéra: mpds 
feror peepee: €devOdpovs rePpddOa—os ev re dyre év 
Nunc o et mersor civilibus éAcvOepiq re nai oXoA reOpappdvos, dy 


undis, én Pirdoogor KaAdets. 
Virtutis verse custos rigidusque sat- Diog. L. 
Les : abdvous 1d dreppwyds rod tpiBwros eis 


oe li. 36. orpéparvros ’Avre- 
Nune in Aristippi furtim preecepta rovudarés, ‘Opw cod, & i 
relabor, da rod rpiBwvos ™my Pi Soy oh 
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manifold sagacity, in the performer. 
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Horace, who compares the 


two and gives the preference to Aristippus, remarks that Dio- 
genes, though professing to want nothing, was nevertheless as 
much dependent upon the bounty of those who supplied his 
wallet with provisions, as Aristippus upon the favour of princes: 
and that Diogenes had only one fixed mode of proceeding, while 
Aristippus could master and turn to account a great diversity of 
persons and situations—could endure hardship with patience and ° 
dignity, when it was inevitable, and enjoy the opportunities of 


pleasure when they occurred. 


“To Aristippus alone it is given 


to wear both fine garments and rags”—is a remark ascribed to 
Plato.! In truth, Aristippus possesses in eminent measure that 
accomplishment, the want of which Plato proclaims to be so mis- 
leading and mischievous—artistic skill in handling human affairs, 
throughout his dealings with mankind.? 

That the scheme of life projected by Aristippus was very 


Attachmen 

of ae 

pus to ethics 

and philoso- 

a 
mpt for 

other 

, studies, 


, difficult, requiring great dexterity, prudence, and 
resolution, to execute it—we may see plainly by 
the Xenophontic dialogue ; wherein Sokrates pro- 
nounces it to be all but impracticable. As far as we 
can judge, he surmounted the difficulties of it: yet 
we do not know enough of his real life to determine 


with accuracy what varieties of difficulties he experienced. He 


a epee Epistol. i. 17, 18-24; Diog. 
“Si pranderet olus patienter, regibus 


t 

Nollet Aristippus. ” “91 sciret regi- 
us uti 

Fastidiret  obus, qui me notat.” Utrius 


Verba. ‘probed et facta, doce: vel 
junior audi 

Cur sit Aristippi potior sententia. 
Namque 

pecrenceny Cynicum sic eludebat, ut 
aiun 


‘*Scurror ego ipse mihi, populo tu: 
rectius hoc et 

Splendidius multd est. 

rtet, alat rex, 
Officium facio: tu poscis vilia rerum, 
Dante eel quamvis fers te nullius 
entem.’ 

Omnis Aristippum decuit color, et 
status, et res, 

Tentantem majora, fer presentibus 
equum. 


Equus ut me 


(Compare Diog. L. ii, 102, vi, 68, 
where this anecdote is reported as of 
Plato instead of Aristippus.) 

Horace's view and scheme of life are 
exceedingly analogous to those of Aris- 
tippus. Plntarch, Fragm. De Leys 

. 1190; De Fortund Alex. 330 D. 

iog. Laert. ii. 67. Sid wore Srpdreva, 
ot && TlAatura, Tpos ov row ELIELY, Lot 
poww Bédora: eal yAavida dope cal 
paxos. The remark cannot have been 
made by Straton, who was not contem- 
~;wrury with Aristippus. Even Sokrates 
ived by the bounty of his rich friends, 
and indeed could have had no other 
mena of supporting his wife and 
children; though he accepted only a 
small portion of what they tendered 
to him, declining the remainder, See 
the remark of Aristippus, Diog. L. it, 
74. 

2 Plato, Phedon, p. 89 E. én: avew 
Tréxens THs wept TavOpwrea & TOOVTOS 
Xpyoia ercyercper ro.s arf pwworg. 
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followed the profession of a Sophist, receiving fees for his teach- 
ing: and his attachment to philosophy (both as contrasted with 
ignorance and as contrasted with other studies not philosophy) 
was proclaimed in the most emphatic language. It was better 
(he said) to be a beggar, than an uneducated man :! the former 
was destitute of money, but the latter was destitute of humanity. 
He disapproved varied and indiscriminate instruction, maintain- 
ing that persons ought to learn in youth what they were to 
practise in manhood: and he compared those who, neglecting 
philosophy, employed themselves in literature or physical science, 
to the suitors in the Odyssey who obtained the favours of 
Melantho and the other female servants, but were rejected by 
the Queen Penelopé herself.2 He treated with contempt the 
study of geometry, because it took no account, and made no 
mention, of what was good and evil, beautiful and ugly. In 
other arts (he said), even in the vulgar proceeding of the car- 
penter and the currier, perpetual reference was made to good, as 
the purpose intended to be served—and to evil as that which 
wes to be avoided: but in geometry no such purpose was ever 
noticed.® 

This last opinion of Aristippus deserves particular attention, 
because it is attested by Aristotle. And it confirms peereen 
what we hear upon less certain testimony, that Aris- taught asa 
tippus discountenanced the department of physical 50P repute 
study generally (astronomy and physics) as well as tion 4 thos 
geometry ; confining his attention to facts and procured for 
reasonings which bore upon the regulation of life.¢ eee 
In this restrictive view he followed the example and Dionysius 
precepts of Sokrates—of Isokrates—seemingly also of 
Protagoras and Prodikus—though not of the Eleian Hippias, 
whose course of study was larger and more varied.© Aristippus 
taught as a Sophist, and appears to have acquired great reputa- 


parhar ais ‘Hoiobov, 6 Apé- copiorev revas ie yeaa Tpoe 
rab ar’ évayrias 6 Seas re Diog aes: &c. 

Gdeye, TupBovdov SeicGa yetpov elves oh 92. Sext. Emp. adv. 
bh 5 ooh 11. | Plutarch apud Euse- 

ii, 79-80. rovs trav €y tints sagt Ev. i 
medians eusew Tov petacxdrvras, 5 Plato, Brolagon 8 E, A irda 
tas 82 AaoasigOdvrac, hee Plu- the different methods “foliowod. 
. 27 téev, sect. 9. pe aaa and Hippias in 
8 Metap B. 996, a 82, ML 
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tion in that capacity both at Athens and elsewhere.! Indeed, if 
he had not acquired such intellectual and literary reputation at 
Athens, he would have had little chance of being invited else- 
where, and still less chance of receiving favours and presents 
from Dionysius and other princes:? whose attentions did not 
confer celebrity, but waited upon it when obtained, and doubt- 
less augmented it. If Aristippus lived a life of indulgence at 
Athens, we may fairly presume that his main resources for 
sustaining it, like those of Isokrates, were derived from his own 
teaching : and that the presents which he received from Diony- 
sius of Syracuse, like those which Isokrates received from 
Nikokles of Cyprus, were welcome additions, but not his main 
income. Those who (like most of the historians of philosophy) 
adopt the opinion of Sokrates and Plato, that it is disgraceful for 
an instructor to receive payment from the persons taught—will 
doubtless despise Aristippus for such a proceeding: for my part 
I dissent from this opinion, and I therefore do not concur in 
the disparaging epithets bestowed upon him. And as for the 
costly indulgences, and subservience to foreign princes, of which 
Aristippus stands accused, we must recollect that the very same 


1 Diog. Laert. ii. 62. Alexis Comi- 
cus ap. Athens. xii. 544. 

Aristokles @p. Euseb. Preep. Ev. xiv. 
18) treats the first Aristippus as a mere 
voluptuary, who said not gene- 

Y wepi rov rédovs. All the doc- 
trine (he says) came from the younger 
Aristippus. I think this very impro- 
bable. To what did the dialogues com- 

sed by the first Aristippus refer? 
ow did he get his reputation ? 

2 Several anecdotes are recounted 
about sayings and doings of Aristip- 
pus in intercourse with Diony- 
situs. Which Dionysius is meant ?— 
the elder or the younger? Probably 
the elder. 

It is to be remembered that Diony- 
sius the Elder lived and reigned until 
the hw 867 B.C., in which year his 
son Dionysius the Younger succeeded 
him. The death of Sokrates took 
place in 899 B.C.: between which, 
and the accession of Dionysius the 


Younger, an interval of 82 years oc- 
curred. was old, being sixty 
years of age, when he first visited the 
younger Dionysius, shortly after the 
accession of the latter. Aristippus 


cannot well have been younger than 
Plato, and he is said to have been 
older than .%schines Sokratiens (D. L. 
ii. 83). Compare D. L. it. 41. ; 

When, with these dates present to 
our minds, we read the anecdotes re- 
counted by Diogenes L. respecting the 
sayings and doings of Aristippus with 
Dionysius, we find that several of them 
relate to the contrast between the 
behaviour of Aristippus and that of 
Plato at Syracuse, Now it is certain 
that Plato went once to Syracuse when 
he was forty years of age (Epist. vii 
init.), in S87 B.c.—and according to 
one report (Lucian, De Parasito, 34), 
he went there ¢wice—while the elder 
Dionysius was in the plenitude of 
power: but he made an unfavourable 
lmpression, and was speedily sent away 
in displeasure. I think it very pro- 
bable that Aristippus may have visited 
the elder Dionysius, and may have 
found greater favour with him than 
Plato found (sea Lucian, 1. ¢.), since 
Dionysius was an accomplished man 
and a composer of tragedies. More- 
over Aristippus was a hyrenean, and 
wrote about Libya (D. L, ii. S28). 
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reproaches were advanced against Plato and Aristotle by their 
contemporaries: and as far as we know, with quite as much 
foundation. 

Aristippus composed several dialogues, of which the titles alone 
are preserved.?, They must however have been compositions of 
considerable merit, since Theopompus accused Plato of borrowing 
largely from them. 

As all the works of Aristippus are lost, we cannot pretend 
to understand fully his theory from the meagre 
abstract given in Sextus Empiricus and Diogenes. 
Yet the theory is of importance in the history of 
ancient speculation, since it passed with some modi- 
fications to Epikurus, and was adopted by a large 
proportion of instructed men. The Kyrenaic doctrine was 
transmitted by Aristippus to his disciples Athiops and Anti- 
pater: but his chief disciple appears to have been his daughter 
Arété : whom he instructed so well, that she was able to instruct 
her own son, the second Aristippus, called for that reason 
Metrodidactus. The basis of his ethical theory was, pleasure 
and pain: pleasure being smooth motion, pain, rough motion :8 
pleasure being the object which all animals, by nature and 
without deliberation, loved, pursued, and felt satisfaction in 
obtaining—pain being the object which they all by nature hated 
and tried to avoid. Aristippus considered that no one pleasure 
was different from another, nor more pleasurable than another : 4 
that the attainment of these special pleasurable moments, or as 
many of them as practicable, was The End to be pursued in life. 
By Huppiness, they understood the sum total of these special 
pleasures, past, present, and future: yet Happiness was desirable 


p 
and the Ky- 
renaic philo- 
sophers. 


1 See the epigram of the contem- 
rary poet, eokritus of Chios, in 
og. L. v. 11; compare Atheneus, 
viii, 854, xiii. 566. Aristokles, ap. 
Eusebium Prep. Ev. xv. 2. 

2 Diog. L. ii. 84-85. 

3 Diog. L. ti. 86-87. S¥o0 maOy Upi- 
orayTo, movoy kat ndovjy: thy wey Aciay 
. Kirqow, thy ndovjy, roy 82 révov, rpa- 
Xevav kivnow: ph Stapdpey re ndovhv 
noovijs, unde Adio re elvar* cai Thy pep, 
in mac. foots, roy $¢ amoxpovo- 
TUKOY. 


*Diog. L. if. p. 87. ph Scaddpecr 


re ndovny Hoovns, pnde ydudv re elvas. 
They did not mean by these words to 


. deny that one pleasure was more vehe- 


ment and attractive than another plea- 
sure, or that one pain is more vehement 
and deterrent than another : for 
it is expressly said afterwards (s. 90 
that they admitted this. They mean 
to affirm that one pleasure did not 
differ from another so far forth as 
pleasure: that all pleasures must be 
ranked as a class, and compared with 
each other in respect of intensity, dura- 
bility, and other properties possessed 
in greater or less degree. 
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not on its own account, but on account of its constituent items, 
especially such of those items as were present and certainly 
future.! Pleasures and pains of memory and expectation weré 
considered to be of little importance. Absence of pain or relief 
from pain, on the one hand—they did not consider as equivalent 
to positive pleasure—nor absence of pleasure or withdrawal of 
rela on the other hand—as equivalent to positive paim 

either the one situation nor the other was a motton (kivnors), 1.€. 
& positive situation, appreciable by the consciousness: each was 
a middle state—a mere negation of consciousness, like the 
phenomena of sleep. They recognised some mental pleasures 
and pains as derivative from bodily sensation and as exclusively 
individual—others as not so: for example, there were pleasures 
and pains of sympathy; and a man often felt joy at the pros- 
perity of his friends and countrymen, quite as genuine as that 
which he felt for his own good fortune. But they maintained 
that the bodily pleasures and pains were much more vehement 
than the mental which were not bodily : for which reason, the 
pains employed by the laws in punishing offenders were chiefly 
bodily. The fear of pain was in their judgments more operative 
than the love of pleasure: and though pleasure was desirable 
for its own sake, yet the accompanying conditions of many plea- 
sures were so painful as to deter the prudent man from aiming 
at them. These obstructions rendered it impossible for any one 
to realise the sum total of pleasures constituting Happiness. 
Even the wise man sometimes failed, and the foolish man some- 
times did well, though in general the reverse was the truth: but 
under the difficult conditions of life, a man must be satisfied if 
he realised some particular pleasurable conjunctions, without 
aspiring to a continuance or totality of the like.* 


1 Diog. L. ii. pp. 88-89. Atheneus, mind whereby a perecn becomes insen- 


sible to pain, and hard to be imposed 


; a Diog. L. ii. 89-90. py ovons ris 
Grrovias H THs anbovias Kivjoews, ere H 
d&trovia oiover xabevEovrds éore Kard- 
oracis—péoas Karacrages wvduacoy 
ansoviay Kai aroviay. 

A doctrine very different from this 
is ascribed to Aristippus in Galen— 
Placit. Philos. (xix. ae 230, Kiihn). 
It is there affirmed that by pleasure 
Aristippus understood, not the plea- 
sure of sense, but that disposition of 


upon (avadAynros cai Svcyorjrevros). 
* Diog a 91. en er 
oes not appear e Kyrenaic 
sect followed out into detail the deri- 
vative pleasures and pains; nor the wa 
in which, by force of association, th 
come to e precedence of the pri- 
mary, exercising influence on the mind 
both more forcible and more constant. 
We find this important fact remarkably 
stated in the doctrine of Kalliphon. 
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Aristippus regarded prudence or wisdom as good, yet not as 
good per se, but by reason of the pleasures which it prrdence— 
enabled us to procure and the pains which it enabled good, hi head 
us to avoid—and wealth as a good, for the same pieagare 
reason. A friend also was valuable, for the use and Which it en. 
necessities of life: just as each part of one’s own of the 
body was precious, so long as it was present and jecessary to 
could serve @ useful purpose. Some branches of a incur 
virtue might be possessed by persons who were not able, by - 


wise: and bodily training was a valuable auxiliary (27,7 
to virtue. Even the wise man could never escape by nature. 
pain and fear, for both of these were natural : but he would keep 
clear of envy, passionate love, and superstition, which were 
not natural, but consequences of vain opinion. A thorough 
acquaintance with the real nature of Good and Evil would 
relieve him from superstition as well as from the fear of death.? 

The Kyrenaics did not admit that there was anything just, 
or honourable, or base, by nature: but only by law and custom : 
nevertheless the wise man would be sufficiently restrained, by 
the fear of punishment and of discredit, from doing what was 
repugnant to the society in which he lived. They maintained 
that wisdom was attainable; that the senses did not at first 
judge truly, but might be improved by study ; that progress was 
realised in philosophy as in other arts, and that there were 
different gradations of it, as well as different gradations of pain 
and suffering, discernible in different men. The wise man, as 
they conceived him, was a reality ; not (like the wise man of the 
Stoics) a sublime but unattainable ideal.* 

Such were (as far as our imperfect evidence goes) the ethical 
and emotional views of the Kyrenaic school: their qpeirtogical 
theory and precepts respecting the plan and prospects theory—no- 


thing know- 


of life. In regard to truth and knowledge, they able except 


Clemens Alexandr. Stromat. ii. ae yivdpeva’ rov dirov mHS xpeias Evexa: 

415, ed. 1629. Kara 8 rovs wepi Kad- xai yap udpos owparos, méxpts ay mapy, 

Athavra, évexa pev ris noovis rapac- acracecOa. 

HABev  aperf#> xpdvy 8 torepoy, rd The like comparison is cog a ba 

wept altyv Kaddos Katidotca, Lodripoy by the Xenophontic Sokrates in the 

€avrhvy tH Opxy, Touréor. ty Hoovj, Memorabilia (i. 2, 52-55), that men cast 
oxerv. away portions of their own body, so soon 

1Diog. L. if. 91. thy ¢dpdmmow as these portions cease to be useful. 
ribet pev elvar Adyovory, ov be éavThy 2 Diog. L. ii. p. 92. 
S¢ aiperjy, GAAG ba ra éF adres wept- 8 Diog. L. ii. p. 98. 
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the pheno- maintained that we could have no knowledge of 
menal, our 


ownsensa- anything but human sensations, affections, feelings, 


feellnge—n no & (wd6n): that respecting the extrinsic, extra-sensa- 
OW. 


a ites edge tional, absolute, objects or causes from whence these 
lu feelings proceeded, we could know nothing at all. 
Partly for this reason, they abstained from all attention to the 
study of nature—to astronomy and physics: partly also because 
they did not see any bearing of these subjects upon good and 
evil, or upon the conduct of life. They turned their attention 
mainly to ethics, partly also tv logic as subsidiary to ethical 
reasoning. ! 

Such low estimation of mathematics and physica—and atten- 
tion given almost exclusively to the feelings and conduct of 
human life—is a point common to the opposite schools of Aris- 
tippus and Antisthenes, derived by both of them from Sokrates. 
Herein Plato stands apart from all the three. 

The theory of Aristippus, as given above, is only derived from 
a meagre abstract and from a few detached hints. We do not 
know how he himself stated it: still less how he enforced and 
vindicated it.— He, as well as Antisthenes, composed dialogues : 
which naturally implies diversity of handling. Their main 
thesis, therefore—the text, as it were, upon which they debated 
or expatiated (which is all that the abstract gives)—affords very 
inadequate means, even if we could rely upon the accuracy of 
the statement, for appreciating their philosophical competence. 
We should form but a poor idea of the acute, abundant, elastic 
and diversified dialectic of Plato, if all his dialogues had been 
lost—and if we had nothing to rely upon except the summary of 
Platonism prepared by Diogenes Laertius: which summary, 
nevertheless, is more copious and elaborate than the same author 
has furnished either of Aristippus or Antisthenes. 

In the history of the Greek mind these two last-mentioned 
Doctrines of Philosophers (though included by Cicero among the 
polaron plebeur philosopht) are not less important than Plato 
pus and Aristotle. The speculations and precepts of 

ieee Antisthenes passed, with various enlargements and 


an 


reans., modifications, into the Stoic philosophy: those of 


1 Diog. L. ii. p. 92, Sextus Empiric. adv. Mathemat. vi. 58. 
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Aristippus into the Epikurean: the two most widely extended 
ethical sects in the subsequent Pagan world.—The Cynic sect, 
as it stood before it embraced the enlarged physical, kosmical, 
and social theories of Zeno and his contemporaries, reducing to a 
minimum all the desires and appetites—cultivating insensibility 
to the pains of life, and even disdainful insensibility to its plea- 
sures—required extraordinary force of will and obstinate resolu- 
tion, but little beyond. Where there was no selection or 
discrimination, the most ordinary prudence sufficed. It was 
otherwise with the scheme of Aristippus and the Kyrenaics: 
which, if it tasked less severely the powers of endurance, de- 
manded a far higher measure of intelligent prudence. Selection 
of that which might safely be enjoyed, and determination of the 
limit within which enjoyment must be confined, were constantly 
indispensable. Prudence, knowledge, the art of mensuration or 
calculation, were essential to Aristippus, and ought to be put in 
the foreground when his theory is stated. — . 

That theory is, in point of fact, identical with the theory 
expounded by the Platonic Sokrates in Plato’s Prota- 
goras. The general features of both are the same. aa of 
Sokrates there lays it down explicitly, that pleasure Avstippus, 
per. se is always good, and pain per se always evil: with that of 
that there is no other good (per se) except pleasure gokrates in 
and diminution of pain—no other evil (per se) except the Prota- 
pain and diminution of pleasure: that there is no 
other object in life except to live through it as much as possible 
with pleasures and without pains ;} but that many pleasures be- 
come evil, because they cannot be had without depriving us of 
greater pleasures or imposing upon us greater pains—while many 
pains become good, because they prevent greater pains or ensure 
greater pleasures : that the safety of life thus lies in a correct 
comparison of the more or less in pleasures and pains, and in a 
selection founded thereupon. In other words, the safety of life 


1 Plato, Protag. p. 355 A. # apxet near the conclusion. See below, ch. 
Upiy rd nddws KaraBimvas roy Biov advev xxiii. of the present work. 
Avwey; ef 82 dpxet, Kai wh Exere pndey The language held by Aristippus to 
dddo pdvas elva: ayaddy 4 xaxdéy, 6 wh» Sokrates, in the Xenophontic dialogue 
els ravra TeAeuTG, Td eTa TOUTO axovere. okra ah fi. 1. 9), is exactly similar to 

The exposition of this theory, by the t of the Platonic Sokrates, as above 
Platonic Sokrates, occupies the latter cited—¢uavrdy rdrrw eis trovs BovdAg 
portion of the Protagoras, from p.361 to ydvous 4 pgord re xai Hdcora Brorevery. 
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depends upon calculating knowledge or prudence, the art or 
science of measuring. 

The theory here laid down by the Platonic Sokrates is the 
Difference "2™e 38 that of Aristippus. The purpose of life is 
in the stated almost in the same words by both: by the 
manner cf, Platonic Sokrates, and by Aristippus in the Xeno- 
puecry By - phontic dialogue—“to live through with enjoyment | 

‘and without suffering”. The Platonic Sokrates 
denies, quite as emphatically as Aristippus, any good or evil, 
honourable or base, except as representing the result of an 
intelligent comparison of pleasures and pains. Judicious calcu- 
_lation is postulated by both : pleasures and pains being assumed 
by both as the only ends of pursuit and avoidance, to which cal- 
culation is to be applied. The main difference is, that the pru- 
dence, art, or science, required for making this calculation rightly, 
are put forward by the Platonic Sokrates as the prominent item 
in his provision for passing through life : whereas, in the scheme 
of Aristippus, as far as we know it, such accomplished intelli- 
gence, though equally recognised and implied, is not equally 
thrust into the foreground. So it appears at least in the abstract 
which we possess of his theory ; if we had his own exposition of 
it, perhaps we might find the case otherwise. In that abstract, 
indeed, we find the writer replying to those who affirmed pru- 
dence or knowledge to be good per se—and maintaining that it is 
only good by reason of its consequences : that is, that it is not 
good as End, in the same sense in which pleasure or mitigation 
of pain are good. This point of the theory, however, coincides 
again with the doctrine of the Platonic Sokrates in the Prota- 
goras : where the art of calculation is extolled simply as an in- 
dispensable condition to the most precious results of human 
happiness. 

What I say here applies especially to the Protagoras: for I 
am well aware that in other dialogues the Platonic Sokrates is 
made to hold different language.? But in the Protagoras he 

1 Diog. L. ff. p. 91. Sokrates in the Protagoras, as to the 
eg renntee beak temet Coemiec 0 aereweing 


pain 
aes | into the differences between He agrees neg the Platonic Sokrates 


tagoras, Gorgias, and earn in the Gorgias 
respect to this point. keeping aloof from active pol eslitica! life. 
Aristippus agrees with the Platonic ra avrot apdrrey, cai ov moAurpay~eon 
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defends a theory the same as that of Aristippus, and defends it 
by an elaborate argument which silences the objections of the 
Sophist Protagoras ; who at first will not admit the unqualified 
identity of the pleasurable, judiciously estimated and selected, 
with the good, The general and comprehensive manner in which 
Plato conceives and expounds the theory, is probably one evi- 
dence of his superior philosophical aptitude as compared with 
Aristippus and his other contemporaries, He enunciates, side 
by side, and with equal distinctness, the two conditions requisite 
for his theory of life. 1. The calculating or measuring art. 2. 
A description of the items to which alone such measurement 
must be applied—pleasures and pains.—These two together 
make the full theory. In other dialogues Plato insists equally 
upon the necessity of knowledge or calculating prudence : but 
then he is not equally distinct in specifying the items to which 
such prudence or calculation is to be applied. On the other 
hand, it is quite possible that Aristippus, in laying out the same 
theory, may have dwelt with peculiar emphasis upon the other 
element in the theory: ¢.e¢. that while expressly insisting upon 
pleasures and pains, as the only data to be compared, he may 
have tacitly assumed the comparing or calculating intelligence, 
as if it were understood by itself, and did not, require to be for- 
mally proclaimed. 

A distinction must here be made between the general 
theory of life laid down by Aristippus—and the par- oe 
ticular application which he made of that theory to ae tonealane 
his own course of proceeding. What we may observe between a 
is, that the Platonic Sokrates (in the Protagoras) theory—and 
agrees in the first, or general theory: whether he ae applica- 
would have agreed in the second (or application to tion of it 
the particular case) we are not informed, but we may theorist to 
probably assume the negative. And we find Sokrates me and 
(in the Xenophontic dialogue) taking the same nega- citcum- 
tive ground against ‘Aristippus— upon the second 

point, not upon the first. He seeks to prove that the course of 
conduct adopted by Aristippus, instead of carrying with it a pre- 


é which Sokrates, in the with equal oe by 
Gorgias" eee ar Sunn: Compare the Platonic 
conduct of the true philosopher, is Apology, p. 81 D-K. 
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ponderance of pleasure, will entail a preponderance of pain. He 
does not dispute the general theory. 

Though Aristippus and the Kyrenaic sect are recognised as the 
Kyrenaic _ first persons who laid down this general theory, yet 
sreoriste various others apart from them adopted it likewise. 
tippus. We may see this not merely from the Protagoras of 
Plato, but also from the fact that Aristotle, when commenting 
upon the theory in his Ethics,! cites Eudoxus (eminent both as 
mathematician and astronomer, besides being among the hearers 
of Plato) as its principal champion. Still the school of Kyréné 
are recorded as a continuous body, partly defending, partly 
modifying the theory of Aristippus? Hegesias, Annikeris, and 
Theodérus are the principal Kyrenaics named : the last of them 
contemporary with Ptolemy Soter, Lysimachus, Epikurus, Theo- 
phrastus, and Stilpon. 

Diogenes Laertius had read a powerfully written book of 
Theodorus = heodérus, controverting openly the received opinions 
—Annikeris respecting the Gods :—which few of the philosophers 
—neges® ventured to do. Cicero also mentions a composition 
of Hegesias.? Of Annikeris we know none; but he, too, pro- 
bably, must have been an author. The doctrines which we find 
ascribed to these Kyrenaics evince how much affinity there was, 
at bottom, between them and the Cynics, in spite of the great 
apparent opposition. Hegesias received the surname of the 
Death-Persuader : he considered happiness to be quite unattain- 
able, and death to be an object not of fear, but of welcome 
acceptance, in the eyes of a wise man. He started from the 
same basis as Aristippus: pleasure as the expetendum, pain as 
the fugiendwm, to which all our personal friendships and 
aversions were ultimately referable. But he considered that the 
pains of life preponderated over the pleasures, even under the 


1 Aristot. Ethic. Nikom. x. 2. definite article The before the word 

2 Sydenham, in his notes on Philébus Good” (p. 78). He contrasts with this 
(note 39, p. 76), accuses Aristippus and Leber the ingenuousness of 
the Kyrenaics of prevarication and Eudoxus, as the advocate of Pleasure 
sophistry in the statement of their (Aristot. Eth. N. x 2). I know no 
doctrine respecting Pleasure. He says evidence for either of these Pye mee 
that they called it indiscriminately eitherforthe prevarication of tippus - 
ayodov and rayabdy—(a good—The or the ingenuousness of Eudoxus. 
Good)-‘‘ they used the fallacy of 8 Diog. L. ii. 97. @eddwpos—mrayra- 
changing a particular term fora term msacw avapay ras wept Ocav ddfas. 
which is universal, or vice vers4, by Diog. L. ii. 86, 97. Cicero, Tusc. Disp. 
the sly omission or insertion of the 1. 84, 88-84. ‘Hynoias 6 wecodvaros. 
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most favourable circumstances. For conferring pleasure, or for 
securing continuance of pleasure—wealth, high birth, freedom, 
glory, were of no greater avail than their contraries poverty, low 
birth, slavery, ignominy. There was nothing which was, by 
nature or universally, either pleasurable or painful. Novelty, 
rarity, satiety, rendered one thing pleasurable, another painful, 
to different persons and at different times. The wise man would 
show his wisdom, not in the fruitless struggle for pleasures, but 
in the avoidance or mitigation of pains: which he would accom- 
plish more successfully by rendering himself indifferent to the 
causes of pleasure. He would act always for his own account, 
and would value himself higher than other persons: but he 
would at the same time reflect that the mistakes of these others 
were involuntary, and he would give them indulgent counsel, 
instead of hating them. He would not trust his senses as 
affording any real knowledge: but he would be satisfied to act 
upon the probable appearances of sense, or upon phenomenal 
knowledge. + 

Such is the summary which we read of the doctrines of Hege- 
sias: who is said to have enforced his views,’—of the 
real character of life, as containing a great prepon- Low estima- 
derance of misfortune and suffering—in a manner s0 nae 
persuasive, that several persons were induced to tion of plea- 
commit suicide. Hence he was prohibited by the cidencewith 
first Ptolemy from lecturing in such a strain. His “¢C™** 
opinions respecting life coincide in the main with those set forth 
by Sokrates in the Phedon of Plato: which dialogue also is 
alleged to have operated so powerfully on the Platonic disciple 
Kleombrotus, that he was induced to terminate his own 
existence. Hegesias, agreeing with Aristippus that pleasure 
would be the Good, if you could get it—maintains that the 
circumstances of life are such as to render pleasure unattainable : 
and therefore advises to renounce pleasure at once and systema- 
tically, in order that we may turn our attention to the only 
practicable end—that of lessening pain. Such deliberate renun- 
ciation of pleasure brings him into harmony with the doctrine of 
the Cynics. 

1 Diog. L. ii. 98, and the doctrine of Kleanthes in Sext. 


94. 
2 Compare the ’Pseudo-Platonic dia- Empiric. adv. Mathemat. ix. 88-92. 
logue entitled Axiochus, pp. 366, 867, Lucretius, v. 196-234. 
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On another point, however, Hegesias repeats just the same 
Doctrine of doctrine as Aristippus. Both deny any thing like 
aly Se absolute knowledge: they maintain that all our - 
the Kyree knowledge is phenomenal, or relative to our own im- 
ee aety pressions or affections: that we neither do know, nor 
Protagoras. can know, anything about any real or supposed 
ultra-phenomenal object, «¢, things in themselves, as distin- 
guished from our own impressions and apart from our senses and 
other capacities. Having no writings of Aristippus left, we 
know this doctrine only as it is presented by others, and those 
too opponents. We cannot tell whether Aristippus or his sup- 
porters stated their own doctrine in such a way as to be open 
to the objections which we read as urged by opponents. But the 
doctrine itself is not, in my judgment, refuted by any of those 
objections. “Our affections (4d6n) alone are known to us, but 
not the supposed objects or causes from which they proceed.” 
The word rendered by affections must here be taken in its most 
general and comprehensive sense—as including not merely 
sensations, but also remembrances, emotions, judgments, beliefs, 
doubts, volitions, conscious energies, &. Whatever we know, 
we can know only as it appears to, or implicates itself somehow 
with, our own minds. All the knowledge which I possess, is an 
aggregate of propositions affirming facts, and the order or con- 
junction of facts, as they are, or have been, or may be, relative 
to myself. This doctrine of Aristippus is in substance the same 
as that which Protagoras announced in other words as—“ Man is 
the measure of all things”. I have already explained and illus- 
trated it, at considerable length, in my chapter on the Platonic 
Thesetétus, where it is announced by Thesetetus and controverted 
by Sokrates.? 


1S8ee below, vol. iii ch. xxviii. 
Compare Aristokles ap. Eusebium, 
Prep. Ev. xiv. 18, 19, and Sextus Emp. 
adv. Mathemat. vii. 190-197, vi. 53. 

Sextus gives a summary of this doc- 
trine of the Lp berger more fair and 
complete than that 
—at least so far as the extract from the 
latter in Eusebius enables us to judge. 
Aristokles impugns it vehemently, and 
tries to fasten upon it many absurd 
eonsequences—in my judgment with- 
out foundation. It is probable that by 


ven by Aristokles also 


the term wdéos the Kyrenaics meant 
simply sensations internal and external: 
and that the question, as they handled 
it, was about the nea | of the supposed 
Substratum or Object of sense, inde- 
pendent of any sentient Subject. Itis 
probable that, in explaining their 
views, they did not take account of the 
memory of past sensations—and the 
expectation of future sensations, in 
successions or conjunctions more or less 
similar—associating in the mind with 
the sensation present and actual, to 
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form what is called a permanent object 
of sense. I think it likely that they 
set forth their own doctrine in a narrow 
. and inadequate manner. 

But this defect is noway corrected 
by Aristokles their opponent. On the 
contrary, he attacks them on their 


strong side: he vindicates t them 
the hypothesis of the ultra phenomenal, 
absolute, transcendental Object, inde- 


yencent of and apart from any sensa- 
on, present, past, or future—and from 
any sentient Subject. Besides that, he 
assumes them to deny, or ignore, many 
points which their theory noway re- 
quires them to deny. He urges one 
argument which, when properly under- 
stood, goes not t them, but 
strongly in their favour. ‘‘If these 
philosophers,” says Aristokles (Eus. 
xiv. 19, 1), ‘‘know that they experience 
sensation and perceive, they must know 
something beyond the sensation itself. 
if say ¢yw xKaiouor, ‘I am 
burned,’ this is a proposition, not a 
sensation. These three things are of 
necessity co-essential—the sensation 
itself, the Object which causes it, the 
Subject which feels it (avdyn ye tpia 
Tavita cuvudioracba:—r6 Te TaD0s avTd 
Kai Td Towovv Kat Td macxov).” In 
trying to make good his conclusion— 

t you cannot know the sensation 
without the Object of sense—Aristokles 
at the same time asserts that the Object 
cannot be known apart from the sensa- 
tion, nor apart from the knowing Sub- 
ject. He asserts that the three are 


DOCTRINE OF RELATIVITY. 


£06 


by necessity co-essential—i.e. impli- 
cated and indivisible in substance and 
ono. oar ined ane 
stinguis e only y Aa 
xwptora), admitting of being Doked se 
in different points of view. But this 
is exactly the case of his opponents 
when properly stated. They do no 
deny Object: they do not deny Sub- 
ject: but they deny the independent 
and separate existence of the one as 
well as of the other: they admit the 
two only as relative to each other, or 
as reci ly implicated in the indi- 
visible fact of cognition. The reason- 
ing of Aristokles thus goes to prove 
the opinion which he is trying to refute. 
Most of the arguments, which Sextus 
adduces in favour of the Kyrenaic doc- 
trine, show forcibly that the Objective 
Something, apart from its Subjective 
correlate, is unknowable and a non- 
entity ; but he does not include in the 


being Subjective as much as ought to be 


included ; he takes note only of the 
present sensation, and does not include 
sensations remembered or anticipated. 
Another very forcible part of Sextus’s 
reasoning may be found, vii. sect. 269- 
272, where he shows that a logical 
Subject se is undefinable and in- 
conceivable—that those who attempt 
to define Man (¢.g.) do so by speci- 
fy re or fewer of the predicates 
of —and that if you suppose all 
the predicates to vanish, the Subject 
vanishes along with them. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
XENOPHON, 


THERE remains one other companion of Sokrates, for whom a 
Seasphane dignified place must be reserved in this volume— 
his charac- Xenophon the son of Gryllus. It is to him that we 
ter caen: owe, in great part, such knowledge as we possess of 
ofaction the real Sokrates. For the Sokratic conversations 
theoriss— related by Xenophon, though doubtless dressed up 
bra plneal and expanded by him, appear to me reports in the 
isin him an main of what Sokrates actually said. Xenophon was 
ae a sparing in the introduction of his master as titular 
spokesman for opinions, theories, or controversial difficulties, 
generated in his own mind : a practice in which Plato indulged 
without any reserve, as we have seen by the numerous dialogues 
already passed in review. 

I shall not however give any complete analysis of Xenophon’s 
works: because both the greater part of them, and the leading 
features of his personal character, belong rather to active than to 
speculative Hellenic life. As such, I have dealt with them 
largely in my History of Greece. What I have here to illustrate 
is the Sokratic element in his character, which is important in- 
deed as accessory and modifying—yet not fundamental. Though 
he exemplifies and attests, as a witness, the theorising negative 
vein, the cross-examining Elenchus of Sokrates—it is the pre- 
ceptorial vein which he appropriates to himself and expands in 
its bearing on practical conduct. He is the semi-philosophising 
general; undervalued indeed as a hybrid by Plato—but by 
high-minded Romans like Cato, Agricola, Helvidius Priscus, &c. 
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likely to be esteemed higher than Plato himself.! He is the 
military brother of the Sokratic family, distinguished for ability 
and energy in the responsible functions of command: a man of 
robust frame, courage, and presence of mind, who affronts cheer- 
fully the danger and fatigues of soldiership, and who extracts 
philosophy from experience of the variable temper of armies, 
together with the multiplied difficulties and precarious authority 
of a Grecian general.? For our knowledge, imperfect as it is, of 
real Grecian life, we are greatly indebted to his works. All 
historians of Greece must draw largely from his Hellenica and 
Anabasis: and we learn much even from his other productions, 
not properly historical ; for he never soars high in the region of 
ideality, nor grasps at etherial visions—“ nubes et inania”—like 
Plato. 

Respecting the personal history of Xenophon himeelf, we 
possess but little information : nor do we know the pote of 
year either of his birth or death. His Hellenica =a a 
concludes with the battle of Mantineia in 362 B.c. year of his 
But he makes incidental mention in that work of an 
event five years later—the assassination of Alexander, despot of 
Phere, which took place in 357 B.c.3—and his language seems to 
imply that the event was described shortly after it took place.: 
His pamphlet De Vectigalibus appears to have been composed 
still later—not before 355 B.c. In the year 400 Bc. when 
Xenophon joined the Grecian military force assembled at Sardis 
to accompany Cyrus the younger in his march to Babylon, he 
must have been still a young man: yet he had even then 
established an intimacy with Sokrates at Athens: and he was 
old enough to call himself the “ ancient guest” of the Bootian 
Proxenus, who engaged him to come and take service with Cyrus.‘ 

1 See below, my remarks on the 5 Xenoph. Hellen: vi. 4,87. rav 8a 
Platonic Euthydémus, vol. if. chap. raira xpaftdvrwy (1.6. of the brothers of 
xxii. Thébé, which brothers had assassinated 
2 We may apply to Plato and get Alexander) dxpt ob d8e & Adyos éypd- 
hon the following com b ero, Ticipovos, mperBitaros av Tey 

uripides, Supplices, 905. fiona ki Agar, THY apxny elye. 
Meleager.) t he was 8 @ young man 
cane from his language, Anabas. iii. 


enn Z adedpotd Medredypov Acdreupu- 195 His intimacy with Sokrates, 


whose advice he asked about the pro- 

toov wapeoxey Svopa dia réxvny Sopés, priety of scoepeng | the ee of 

evpav axpiBn povoikhy év acwise: xenus to go to Asia, is shown iii. 

sip HOos, tAovcov Ppdyyua 52 1, 5. Proxenus wi his fdvos avalos, 
¥ TOLTLY Epyots, OVI Tots Adyots Exwy. ili. 1, 4. 
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We may suppose him to have been then about thirty years of 
age ; and thus to have been born about 430 B.c.—two or three 
years earlier than Plate. Respecting his early life, we have no 
facts before us: but we may confidently affirm (as I have already’ 
observed about? Plato), that as he became liable to military service 
in 412 B.c., the severe pressure of the war upon Athens must have 
occasioned him to be largely employed, among other citizens, for 
the defence of his native city, until its capture in 405B.c. He 
seems to have belonged to an equestrian family in the census, and 
therefore to have served on horseback. More than one of his 
compositions evinces both intelligent interest in horsemanship, 
and great familiarity with horses. 
Our knowledge of his personal history begins with what he 
Win nar: himself recounts in the Anabasis. His friend Proxe- 
his nus, then at Sardis commanding a regiment of 
consults Hellenic mercenaries under Cyrus the younger, wrote 
Sokrates— recommending him earnestly to come over and take 
opinion of service, in the army prepared ostensibly against the 
Man _—«-Pisidians, Upon this Xenophon asked the advice of 
oracle. Sokrates: who exhorted him to go and consult the 
Delphian oracle—being apprehensive that as Cyrus had proved 
himself the strenuous ally of Sparta, and had furnished to her 
the principal means for crushing Athens, an Athenian taking 
service under him would incur unpopularity at home. Xeno- 
phon accordingly went to Delphi: but instead of asking the 
question broadly“ Shall I go, or shall I decline to go?”—he 
put to Apollo the narrower question—“ Having in contemplation 
a journey, to which of the Gods must I sacrifice and pray, in 
order to accomplish it best, and to come back with safety and 
success?” Apollo indicated to him the Gods to whom he ought 
to address himself: but Sokrates was displeased with him for 
not having first asked, whether he ought to go at all. Neverthe- 
less (continued Sokrates), since you have.chosen to put the ques- 
tion in your own way you must act as the God has prescribed.? 


mentioned by Strabo = sonable chronology, than the analogous 
that enophon served in anecdote—that Plato distinguished 

es caval at ‘tho. battle woe himself at the battle of Delium. See 

Delium re B.c.), and that his life below, a . 

was saved by So I consider to 1 See 

be not less inconsistent with any rea- axenorh. ‘Anab. iii, 1, 4-8. 
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The anecdote here recounted by Xenophon is interesting, 
as it illustrates his sincere faith, as well as that of 
Sokrates, in the Delphian oracle: though we might 
have expected that on this occasion, Sokrates would 
have been favoured with some manifestation of that 7 
divine sign, which he represents to have warned him 
so frequently and on such trifling matters. Apollo 
however was perhaps displeased (as Sokrates was) 8 ang 
with Xenophon, for not having submitted the ques- nished from 
tion to him with full frankness: since the answer “‘hens 
given was proved by subsequent experience to be incomplete.? 
After fifteen months passed, first, in the hard upward march— 
next, in the still harder retreat—of the Ten Thousand, to the 
preservation of whom he largely contributed by his energy, 
presence of mind, resolute initiative, and ready Athenian 
eloquence, as one of their leaders—Xenophon returned to 
Athens. It appears that he must have come back not long after 
the death of Sokrates. But Athens was not at that time a plea- 
sant residence for him. The Sokratic companions shared in the 
unpopularity of their deceased master, and many of them were 
absent: moreover Xenophon himself was unpopular as the active 
partisan of Cyrus. After a certain stay, we know not how long, 
at Athens, Xenophon appears to have gone back to Asia ; and to 
have resumed his command of the remaining Cyreian soldiers, 
then serving under the Lacedsemonian generals against the 
Persian satraps Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus. He served first 
under Derkyllidas, next under Agesilaus. For the latter he 
conceived the warmest admiration, and contracted with him an 
intimate friendship. At the time when Xenophon rejoined the 
Cyreians in Asia, Athens was not at war with the Lacede- 
monians : but after some time, the hostile confederacy of Athens, 
Thebes, and Corinth, against them was organised: and Agesilaus 
was summoned home by.them from Asia, to fight their battles in 


His service 


1 Compare Anabas. vi. 1, 22, and 


to show the reality of aaa Fi 
vii. 8, 1-6. 


(Cicero, De Divinatione, i. 25, 52, i. 


See also Plato, Apol. Sokr. p. 88 C, 
it ze a Theagés, Bi: 129; alsd below. 
vo 

Sokrates & and pre see are among 
the most imposing witnesses cited by 
Quintus Cicero, in his long pleading 


122), Antipater the Stoic collected a 
large number of examples, illustrating 
the miraculous ae power of So- 
krates. Several of these Haaser 9-3 ap- 


_ uch more trifling than 
Font of Xenophon. 


1—14 
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Greece. Xenophon and his Cyreians were still a portion of the 
army of Agesilaus, and accompanied him in his march into 
Beeotia ; where they took part in his desperate battle and bloody 
victory at Koroneia.! But he was now lending active aid to the 
enemies of Athens, and holding conspicuous command in their 
armies. A sentence of banishment, on the ground of Laconism, 
was passed against him by the Atheniana, on the proposition of 
Eubulus.? 

How long he served with Agesilaus, we are not told. At 
Hisresi: | the end of his service, the Lacedemonians provided 
dence at = him with a house and land at the Triphylian town of 
Olympia.  Skillis near Olympia, which they had seemingly 
taken from the Eleians and re-colonised. Near this residence 
he also purchased, under the authority of the God (perhaps 
Olympian Zeus) a landed estate to be consecrated to the Goddess 
Artemis: employing therein a portion of the tithe of plunder 
devoted to Artemis by the Cyreian army, and deposited by him 
for the time in the care of Megabyzus, priest of Artemis at 
Ephesus, The estate of the Goddess contained some cultivated 
ground, but consisted chiefly of pasture; with: wild ground, 
wood and mountain, abounding in game and favourable for 
. hunting. Xenophon became Conservator of this property for 
Artemis : to whom he dedicated a shrine and a statue, in minia- 
ture copy of the great temple at Ephesus. Every year he held a 
formal hunting-match, to which he invited all the neighbours, 
with abundant hospitality, at the expense of the Goddess. The 
Conservator and his successors were bound by formal vow, on 
pain of her displeasure, to employ one tenth of the whole annual 
produce in sacrifices to her: and to keep the shrine and statue in 
good order, out of the remainder,® 

Xenophon seems to have passed many years of his life either 
at Skillus or in other parts of Peloponnesus, and is said to have 
died very old at Corinth. The sentence of banishment passed 


4 


1 Xenoph. Anab. v. 8, 6; Plu &ypov abre eocay eps ga took 
Agesilaus, c. 18 ae einare chus @ appears to ha 
3 Diog. L. iL 51-59. dri Aaxwnopes posed for a client at Athens a ‘diel 


vor gay ert Kareyva against Xenophon, the 
v'Tenoph. Ane Anab. Ae < 5 oi Diog. ean are Sokraticus. 1 gree 
he speech some facta re- 
¢nai 8’ 6 haloapyoe’ Pi eal oixlay cai tating to ha eranitcahor x 
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against him by the Athenians was revoked after the pamity of 
battle of Leuktra, when Athens came into alliance Xenophon— 
with the Lacedemonians against Thebes. Some of jus killed at 
Xenophon’s later works indicate that he must have Mantinela. 
availed himself of this revocation to visit Athens: but whether 
he permanently resided there is uncertain. He had brought 
over with him from Asia a wife named Philesia, by whom he 
had two sons, Gryllus and Diodorus. He sent these two youths 
to be trained at Sparta, under the countenance of Agesilaus :* 
afterwards the eldest of them, Gryllus, served with honour in the 
Athenian cavalry which assisted the Lacedemonians and Man- 
tineians against Epameinondas, B.c. 362. In the important 
combat ® of the Athenian and Theban cavalry, close to the gates 
of Mantineia—shortly preceding the general battle of Mantineia, 
in which Epameinondas was slain—Gryllus fell, fighting with 
great bravery. The death of this gallant youth—himself seem- 
ingly of great promise, and the son of so eminent a father—was 
celebrated by Isokrates and several other rhetors, as well as by 
the painter Euphranor at Athens, and by sou pons at Mantineia 
itself.* 

Skillus, the place in which the Lacedeemonians had established 
Xenophon, was retaken by the Eleians during the 5, 4s of 
humiliation of Lacedemonian power, not long before Xenophon 
the battle of Mantineia. Xenophon himself was stCorinth— 
absent at the time ; but his family were constrained ae ves 
to retire to Lepreum. It was after this, we are told, . 
that he removed to Corinth, where he died in 355 B.c. or in some 
year later. The Eleian Exegete told the traveller Pausanias, 


1 Aschines Sokraticus, in one of his 
dialogues, introduced con- 
versing with Xenophon and his 
(Xenophon’s) wife. Cicero, De Invent. 
i. $1, 61-54 ; Quintil. Inst. med v. p. 812. 

2 Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 

8 Xenoph. Hellen. vii. S " 15-16-17, 
This combat of covalty near the gates 
of Mantineia was very close and 
battle y contested; but at the. great 
battle fought a few days afterwards 

the Athenian cavalry were hardly at 
all engaged, vii. 5, 25. 

4 Pausanias 18, 8, vil 11, 4, ix. 15, 
8; Diogenes L. if Harpokration 
v. ’Kndvarddeopos. 


It appears that Euphranor, in his 


fn perso nal conflict with Epameinondas 


conflict wi 

unding him—a compliment not 
justified b tire facts. The Mantineians 
lieved Antikrates, one of their own 
citizens, to have mortally wounded the 
great Theban general with his spear, 
and they awarded to him as recom- 
nse immunity from public burthens 
erika) both for himself and his 
alla — One of his descendants, 
tes, continued even in Plu- 
tareh’et time to ioe this immunity. 

Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 85, 
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when he visited the spot five centuries afterwards, that Xeno- 
phon had been condemned in the judicial Council of Olympia as 
wrongful occupant of the property at Skillus, through Lacede- 
monian violence ; but that the Eleians had. granted him indul- 
gence, and had allowed him to remain! As it seems clearly 
asserted that he died at Corinth, he can hardly have availed 
himself of the indulgence; and I incline to suspect that the 
statement is an invention of subsequent Eleian Exegeta, after 
they had learnt to appreciate his literary eminence. 

' From the brief outline thus presented of Xenophon’s life, 


Xenophon it will plainly appear that he was quite different in 
frow mito character and habits from Plato and the other So- 
and the | kratic brethren. He was not only a man of the 
kratic world (as indeed Aristippus was also), but he was 


actively engaged in the most responsible and difficult 
functions of military command : he was moreover a landed pro- 
prietor and cultivator, fond of strong exercise with dogs and 
horses, and an intelligent equestrian. His circumstances were 
sufficiently easy to dispense with the necessity of either compos- 
ing discourses or taking pupils for money. Being thus enabled 
to prosecute letters and philosophy in an independent way, he 
did not, like Plato and Aristotle, open a school.? His relations, 
as active coadjutor and subordinate, with Agesilaus, form @ 
striking contrast to those of Plato with Dionysius, as tutor and 
pedagogue. In his mind, the Sokratic conversations, suggestive 
and stimulating to every one, fell upon the dispositions and 
aptitudes of a citizen-soldier, and fructified in a peculiar manner. 
My present work deals with Xenophon, not as an historian of 
Grecian affairs or of the Cyreian expedition, but only on the 
intellectual and theorising side :—as author of the Memorabilia, 


ee 


See, in the account of Theopompus 
ie (Cod. 176, p. 120; compare 
Photius, Cod. 158, ats 102, a. sees 

the distinction taken by 


pendent pre rt ioiliephe end 
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the Cycropmdia, (konomikus, Symposion, Hieron, De Vecti- 
galibus, &c. 

The Memorabilia were composed as records of the conversations 
of Sokrates, expressly intended to vindicate Sokrates 43, various 
against charges of impiety and of corrupting youthful hires oop 
minds, and to show that he inculcated, before every dkono 
thing, self-denial, moderation of desires, reverence for *¥* & 
parents, and worship of the Gods) The (ikonomikus and the 
Symposion are expansions of the Memorabilia: the first? exhi- 
biting Sokrates not only as an attentive observer of the facta of 
active life (in which character the Memorabilia present him also), 
but even as a learner of husbandry? and family management 
from Ischomachus—the last describing Sokrates and his behaviour 
amidst the fun and joviality of a convivial company. Sokrates 
declares* that as to himself, though poor, he is quite as rich as 
he desires to be ; that he desires no increase, and regards poverty 
as no disadvantage. Yet since Kritobulus, though rich, is beset 
with temptations to expense quite sufficient to embarrass him, 
good proprietary management is to him a necessity. Accord- 
ingly, Sokrates, announcing that he has always been careful to 
inform himself who were the best economists in the city,* now 
cites as authority Ischomachus, a citizen of wealth and high 
position, recognised by all as one of the “super-excellent ”.° 
Ischomachus loves wealth, and is anxious to maintain and even 
enlarge his property: desiring to spend magnificently for the 
honour of the Gods, the assistance of friends, and the support of 
the city. His whole life is arranged, with intelligence and 


1 Galen calls the C@konomicus the 
last book of the enone (ad Hip- 
pee De Articulis, t. xviii. 801, 

thn). It professes to be re poated by 
Xenophon from what he himself heard 
Sokrates say—ijxovoa, S¢ wore airod 
oa wie oixovo heroaty roar Prone sbromedes Stadcyouévov, 
fiat ai oL por 
peed or management of pro- 
, is an art, poveren by rules, and 
dependent upon hth rinciples ; next, he 
recounts to him lessons which he 
rofesses to bays himself received from 
homachus. 
I have already eappapeaeteyie ae to the Poe: 


poetic See as containing jocu- 
_ far remarks which some erroneously cite 
8 


3 To lears in this way the actualities 


of life, and the way of extracting the 
test amount of wheat and barley 


rom a given piece of land, .is the sense 
which Xen open uts on the word 
tAdcodgos a ‘ xvi, 9; compare 


okenoph sa fi. 8; xi 8, 
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4 Xen. kon. fi. 16. 

5Xen. Gkon. vi 17, xi. 8 pds 
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6 Xen. Otten. xi. 9. 
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forethought, so as to attain this object, and at the same time to 
keep up the maximum of bodily health and vigour, especially 
among the horsemen of the city as an accomplished rider? and 
cavalry soldier. He speaks with respect, and almost with enthu- 
siasm, of husbandry, as an occupation not merely profitable, but 
improving to the character: though he treats with disrespect other 
branches of industry and craft.2_ In regard to husbandry, too, as 
in regard to war or steersmanship, he affirms that the difference 
between one practitioner and another consists, not so much in 
unequal knowledge, as in unequal care to practise what both of 
them know.® 

Ischomachus describes to Sokrates, in reply to a string of 
successive questions, both his scheme of life and his 


Ischome- acheme of husbandry. He had married his wife 
ofthe i. before she was fifteen years of age: having first 
aoe oot ascertained that she had been brought up carefully, 
citizen, so as to have seen and heard as little as possible, and 
eee ti to know nothing but spinning and weaving.* He de- 
poe ” scribes how he took this very young wife into train- 
eat ing, so as to form her to the habits which he himeelf 
approved. He declares that the duties and functions of women 


are confined to in-door work and superintendence, while the out- 
door proceedings, acquisition as well as defence, belong to men :§ 
he insists upon such separation of functions emphatically, as an 
ordinance of nature—holding an opinion the direct reverse of 
that which we have seen expressed by Plato. He makes many 
remarks on the arrangements of the house, and of the stores 
within it: and he dwells particularly on the management of 
servants, male and female. 
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It is upon this last point that he lays more stress than upon 
any other. To know how to command men—is the Text upon 
first of all accomplishments in the mind of Xenophon. xenopiion 
Ischomachus proclaims it as essential that the supe- capnel ail: 
rior shall not merely give orders to his subordinates, ference be- . 
but also see them executed, and set the example of teen com- 
personal active watchfulness in every way. Xeno- subordi- 


; ‘ ° : nates wil- 
phon aims at securing not simply obedience, but ling, and 
cheerful and willing obedience—even attachment Subordi- 
from those who obey. “To exercise command over Willing. 
willing subjects”! (he says) “is a good more than human, granted 
only to men truly consummated in virtue of character essentially 
divine. To exercise command over unwilling subjects, is a tor- 
ment like that of Tantalus.” 

The sentence just transcribed (the last sentence in the (kono- 
mikus) brings to our notice a central focus in Xeno- 
phon’s mind, from whence many of his most valuable circum- 
speculations emanate. “What are the conditions gonerating 
under which subordinates will. cheerfully obey their #20897 
commanders ?”—was a problem forced upon his Xenophon’s 
thoughts by his own personal experience, as well as aad 
by contemporary phenomena in Hellas. He had been elected 
one of the generals of the Ten Thousand : a large body of brave 
warriors from different cities, most of them unknown to him 
personally, and inviting his authority only because they were in 
extreme peril, and because no one else took the initiative? He 
discharged his duties admirably: and his ready eloquence was an 
invaluable accomplishment, distinguishing him from all his 
colleagues, Nevertheless when the army arrived at the Euxine, 
out of the reach of urgent peril, he was made to feel sensibly the 
vexations of authority resting upon such precarious basis, and per- 
petually traversed by jealous rivals. Moreover, Xenophon, be- 


1Xen. (kon. xxi. 10-12. #Oovs ey ay ghey Aéyerat. Compare also iv. 19, 
BaciAtcot —Oeiov yevéoOa. Ov ydp xiii. 8-7. 
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sides his own personal experience, had witnessed violent political 
changes running extensively through the cities of the Grecian 
world : first, at the close of the Peloponnesian war—next, after 
the battle of Knidus—again, under Lacedemonian supremacy, 
after the peace of Antalkidas, and the subsequent seizure of the 
citadel of Thebes—lastly, after the Thebans had regained their . 
freedom and humbled the Lacedzmonians by the battle of Leuk- 
tra. To Xenophon—partly actor, partly spectator—these poli- 
tical revolutions were matters of anxious interest ; especially as 
he ardently sympathised with Agesilaus, a political partisan 
interested in most of them, either as conservative or revolu- 
tionary. 

We thus see, from the personal history of Xenophon, how his 
attention came to be peculiarly turned to the diffi- 
affords sub- culty of ensuring steady obedience from subordinates, 
gots for the and to the conditions by which such difficulty might 
Cyropedia be overcome. The sentence, above transcribed from 
Sokrates the Qikonomikus, embodies two texts upon which he 
notsuitable. bos discoursed in two of his most interesting composi- 
tions—Cyropedia and Hieron. In Cyropedia he explains and 
exemplifies the divine gift of ruling over cheerful subordinates : 
in Hieron, the torment of governing the disaffected and refrac- 
tory. For neither of these purposes would the name and person 
of Sokrates have been suitable, exclusively connected as they 
were with Athens. Accordingly Xenophon, having carried that ~ 
respected name. through the Gikonomikus and Symposion, now 
dismisses it, yet retaining still the familiar and colloquial manner 
which belonged to Sokrates. The Epilogue, or concluding chapter, 
of the Cyropzedia, must unquestionably have been composed after 
364 B.c.—in the last ten years of Xenophon’s life: the main body 
of it may perhaps have been composed earlier. 

The Hieron gives no indication of date: but as a picture purely 
Hellenic, it deserves precedence over the Cyropedia, 
Persons of | and conveys to my mind the impression of having 
—Simonides been written earlier. It describes a supposed conver- 
and Hieron. sation (probably suggested by current traditional 
conversations, like that between Solon and Kreesus) between the 
poet Simonides and Hieron the despot of Syracuse ; who, shortly 
after the Persian invasion of Greece by Xerxes, had succeeded his 
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brother Gelon the former despot. Both of them had been once 
private. citizens, of no remarkable consequence: but Gelon, an 
energetic and ambitious military man, having raised himself to 
power in the service of Hippokrates despot of Gela, had seized 
the sceptre on the death of his master: after which he conquered 
_ Syracuse, and acquired a formidable dominion, enjoyed after his 
death by his brother Hieron. This last was a great patron of 
eminent poets—Pindar, Simonides, schylus, Bacchylides: but 
he laboured under a painful internal complaint, and appears to 
_ have been of an irritable and oppressive temper.* 

Simonides asks of Hieron, who had personally tried both the 
life of a private citizen and that of a despot, which of gnestions 
the two he considered preferable, in regard to plea- putto — 
sures and pains. Upon this subject, a conversation of view taken 
some length ensues, in which Hieron declares that the agree 
life of a despot has much more pain, and much less aver of 
pleasure, than that of a private citizen under middling 
circumstances :* while Simonides takes the contrary side, and 
insists in detail upon the superior means of enjoyment, apparent 
at least, possessed by the despot. As each of these means is 
successively brought forward, Hieron shews that however the 
matter may appear to the spectator, the despot feels no greater 
real happiness in his own bosom: while he suffers many pains and 
privations, of which the spectator takes no account. As to the 
' pleasures of sight, the despot forfeits altogether the first and 
greatest, because it is unsafe for him to visit the public festivals 
and matches. In regard to hearing—many praises, and no 
reproach, reach his ears: but then he knows that the praises are 
insincere—and that reproach is unheard, only because speakers 
dare not express what they really feel. The despot has finer 
cookery and richer unguents ; but others enjoy a modest banquet 


1 Plato, Epistol. ii. p. 811 A. Ari- ing founded his new city of Atna— 
stot. Rhetor. fi. 16, 1891, a. 9; Cicero, Oeodpdtrw ody ere: This does 
Nat. Deo. i. 22, 60. How high was not coincide with the view of Hieron’s 
the opinion entertained about Simon- character taken by Xenophon; but 
ides as a poet, may be seen illustratedin Pindar agrees with Xenophon in ex- 
& passage of Aristophanes, V , 1862, horti eron to make himself popular 
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as much or more—while the scent of the unguents pleases those 
who are near him more than himself.1 Then as to the pleasures 
of love, these do not exist, except where the beloved person 
manifests spontaneous sympathy and return of attachment. 
Now the despot can never extort such return by his power ; 
while even if it be granted freely, he cannot trust its sincerity 
and is compelled even to be more on his guard, since successful 
conspiracies against his life generally proceed from those who 
profess attachment to him.? The private citizen on the contrary 
knows that those who profess ta love him, may be trusted, as 
having no motive for falsehood. 

Still (contends Simonides) there are other pleasures greater 
Mi than those of sense. You despots possess the greatest 
governing abundance and variety of possessions—the finest 
subjecteste- chariots and horses, the most splendid arms, the 
peal by finest. palaces, ornaments, and furniture—the most 

brilliant ornaments for your wives—the most intel- 
ligent and valuable servants. You execute the greatest enter- 
prises: you can do most to benefit your friends, and hurt your 
enemies: you have all the proud consciousness of superior might.® 
—Such is the opinion of the multitude (replies Hieron), who are 
misled by appearances: but a wise man like you, Simonides, 
ought to see the reality in the background, and to recollect that 
happiness or unhappiness reside only in a man’s internal feelings. 
You cannot but know that a despot lives in perpetual insecurity, 
both at home and abroad: that he must always go armed himself, 
and have armed guards around him: that whether at war or at 
peace, he is always alike in danger: that, while suspecting every 
one as an enemy, he nevertheless knows that when he has put to 
death the persons suspected, he has only weakened the power of 
the city :* that he has no sincere friendship with any one: that 
he cannot count even upon good faith, and must cause all his 
food to be tasted by others, before he eats it: that whoever has 
slain a private citizen, is shunned in Grecian cities as an abomi- 
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nation— while the tyrannicide is everywhere honoured and 
recompensed : that there is no safety for the despot even in his 
own family, many having been killed by their nearest relatives :} 
that he is compelled to rely upon mercenary foreign soldiers and 
liberated slaves, against the free citizens who hate him: and that 
the hire of such inauspicious protectors compels him to raise money, 
by despoiling individuals and plundering temples:* that the 
best and most estimable citizens’ are incurably hostile to him, 
while none but the worst will serve him for pay: that he looks 
back with bitter sorrow to the pleasures and confidential friend- 
ships which he enjoyed as a private man, but from which he is 
altogether debarred as a despot.® 

Nothing brings a man so near to the Gods (rejoins Simonides) 
as the feeling of being honoured. Power and a brilliant position 
must be of inestimable value, if they are worth purchasing at the 
price which you describe.‘ Otherwise, why do you not throw up 
your sceptre? How happens it that no despot has ever yet done 
this?—To be honoured (answers Hieron) is the greatest of 
earthly blessings, when a man obtains honour from the spon- 
taneous voice of freemen. Buta despot enjoys no such satisfac- 
tion. He lives like a criminal under sentence of death by 
every one: and it is impossible for him to lay down his power, 
because of the number of persons whom he has been obliged to 
make his enemies. He can neither endure his present condition, 
nor yet escape from it. The best thing he can do is to hang 
himeelf.® 

Simonides in reply, after sympathising with Hieron’s de- 
spondency, undertakes to console him by showing aavice to 
that such consequences do not necessarily attend Hieron by 


imonides 
despotic rule. The despot’s power is an instrument ~ that he 
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should go- available for good as well as for evil. By a proper 
andthus’ employment of it, he may not only avoid being 
make him hated, but may even make himself beloved, beyond 
by his the measure attainable by any private citizen. Even 
kind words, and petty courtesies, are welcomed far 
more eagerly when they come from a powerful man than from 
an equal: moreover a showy and brilliant exterior seldom fails 
to fascinate the spectator.1 But besides this, the despot may 
render to his city the most substantial and important services. 
He may punish criminals and reward meritorious men: the 
punishments he ought to inflict by the hands of others, while 
he will administer the rewards in person—giving prizes for 
superior excellence in every department, and thus endearing 
himself to all? Such prizes would provoke a salutary competi- 
tion in the performance of military duties, in choric exhibitions, 
in husbandry, commerce, and public usefulness of every kind. 
Even the foreign mercenaries, though usually odious, might be 
so handled and disciplined as to afford defence against foreign 
danger,—to ensure for the citizens undisturbed leisure in their 
own private affairs—to protect and befriend the honest man, and 
to use force only against criminals.* If thus employed, such 
mercenaries, instead of being hated, would be welcome com- 
panions: and the despot himself may count, not only upon 
security against attack, but upon the warmest gratitude and 
attachment. The citizens will readily furnish contributions to 
him when asked, and will regard him as their greatest bene- 
factor. “You will obtain in this way” (Simonides thus con- 
’ cludes his address to Hieron), “the finest and most enviable of 
all acquisitions. You will have your subjects obeying you 
willingly, and caring for you of their own accord. You may 
travel safely wherever you please, and will be a welcome visitor 
at all the crowded festivals. You will be happy, without jealousy 
from any one.” 4 

The dialogue of which I have given this short abstract, illus- 
Probable trates what Xenophon calls the torment of Tantalus 
experience —the misery of a despot who has to extort obedience 


1 Xen. Hieron, viii. 2-7. TavTa wavTa mops, ev lod. mévTwv TeY 
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from unwilling subjects :—especially if the despot be ee 
one who has once known the comfort and security of of the feel- 
private life, under tolerably favourable circumstances. Obie 

If we compare this dialogue with the Platonic Gor- seainst 
gias, where we have seen a thesis very analogous 

handled in respect to Archelaus,—we shall find Plato soaring 
into a sublime ethical region of his own, measuring the despot’s 
happiness and misery by a standard peculiar to himself, and 
making good what he admits to be a paradox by abundant 
eloquence covering faulty dialectic: while Xenophon, herein 
following his master, applies to human life the measure of a 
rational common sense, talks about pleasures and pains which 
every one can feel to be such, and points out how many of these 
pleasures the despot forfeits, how many of these pains and priva- 
tions he undergoes,—in spite of that great power of doing hurt, 
and less power, though still considerable, of doing good, which 
raises the envy of spectators. The Hieron gives utterance to an 
interesting vein of sentiment, more common at Athens than 
elsewhere in Greece ; enforced by the conversation of Sokrates, 
and serving as corrective protest against that unqualified worship 
of power which prevailed in the ancient world no less than in 
the modern. That the Syrakusan Hieron should be selected as 
an exemplifying name, may be explained by the circumstance, 
that during thirty-eight years of Xenophon’s mature life (405-367 
B.C.) Dionysius the elder was despot of Syrakuse ; a man of 
energy and ability, who had extinguished the liberties of his 
native city, and acquired power and dominion greater than that 
of any living Greek. Xenophon, resident at Skillus, within a 
short distance from Olympia, had probably! seen the splendid 
Théory (or sacred legation of representative envoys) installed in 
rich and ornamented tents, and the fine running horses sent by 
Dionysius, at the ninety-ninth Olympic festival (384 B.c.): but 
he probably also heard the execration with which the name of 
Dionysius himself had been received by the spectators, and he 
would feel that the despot could hardly shew himself there in 
person. There were narratives in circulation about the interior 
life of Dionysius,? analogous to those statements which Xenophon 


1 Xenoph. Anab. v. 3, 11 History of Greece,’ where this memor- 
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puts into the mouth of Hieron. A predecessor of Dionysius as 
despot of Syracuse? and also as patron of poets, was therefore a 
suitable person to choose for illustrating the first part of Xeno- 
phon’s thesis—the countervailing pains and penalties which 
spoilt all the value of power, if exercised over unwilling and re- 
pugnant subjects.? 

But when Xenophon came to illustrate the second part of 
Xenophon his thesis—the possibility of exercising power in 
could not such manner as to render the holder of it popular 
aGrecian and beloved—it would have been scarcely possible 
illustrate for him to lay the scene in any Grecian city. The 
his theory repugnance of the citizens of a Grecian city towards 
happinessof a despot who usurped power over them, was incurable 
—however much the more ambitious individuals 
subj among them might have wished to obtain such power 
for themselves : a repugnance as great among oligarchs as among 
democrats—perhaps even greater. When we read the recom- 
mendations addressed by Simonides, teaching Hieron how he 
might render himself popular, we perceive at once that they are 
alike well intentioned and ineffectual. Xenophon could neither 
find any real Grecian despot corresponding to this portion of his 
illustrative purpose—nor could he invent one with any shew of 
_ plausibility. He was forced to resort to other countries and other 

habits different from those of Greece. 

To this necessity probably we owe the Cyropsedia : a romance 

in which Persian and Grecian experience are singu- 
bei ted larly blended, and both of them so transformed as to 
of Spartan suit the philosophical purpose of the narrator. 
customs— Xenophon had personally served and communicated 
aoe noe with Cyrus the younger: respecting whom also he had 
of the large means of information, from his intimate friend 
aeeneee Proxenus, as well as from the other Grecian generals 
of the expedition. In the first book of the Anabasis, we find 
this young prince depicted as an energetic and magnanimous 


1 Cicero, Tusc. Disp. v. 20, 57-68; of Xenophon to Dionysius at S 
De Officiis, fi. 7, 24-25. —whether the ara or the younger is 
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character, faithful to his word and generous in his friendships— 
inspiring strong attachment in those around him, yet vigorous in 
administration and in punishing criminals—not only courting 
the Greeks as useful for his ambitious projects, but appreciating 
sincerely the superiority of Hellenic character and freedom over 
Oriental servitude! And in the Gkonomikus, Cyrus is quoted 
as illustrating in his character the true virtue of a commander ; 
the test of which Xenophon declares to be—That his subordinates 
follow him willingly, and stand by him to the death.? 

It is this character—Hellenised, Sokratised, idealised—that 
Xenophon paints into his glowing picture of Cyrus portrait of 
the founder of the Persian monarchy, or the Cyro- Qytus the 
peedia. He thus escapes the insuperable difficulty education 
arising from the position of a Grecian despot ; who joi” 
never could acquire willing or loving obedience, be- Cyropeedia. 
cause his possession of power was felt by a majority of his sub- 
jects to be wrongful, violent, tainted. The Cyrus of the Cyro- 
pedia begins as son of Kambyses, king or chief of Persia, and 
grandson of Astyages, king of Media; recognised according to 
established custom by all, as the person to whom they look for 
orders. Xenophon furnishes him with a splendid outfit of heroic 
qualities, suitable to this ascendant position : and represents the 
foundation of the vast Persian empire, with the unshaken fidelity 
of all the heterogeneous people composing it, as the reward of a 
laborious life spent in the active display of such qualities. In 
his interesting Preface to the Cyropzdia, he presents this as the 
solution of a problem which had greatly perplexed him. He had 
witnessed many revolutions in the Grecian cities—subversions of 
democracies, oligarchies, and despotisms: he had seen also private 
establishments, some with numerous servants, some with few, 
yet scarcely any house-master able to obtain hearty or continued 
obedience. But as to herds of cattle or flocks of sheep, on the 
contrary, he had seen them uniformly obedient ; suffering the 

1Xenoph. Anab. i. 9, also i. 7, 8, portion of his army, and the remark- 
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herdsman or shepherd to do what he pleased with them, and 
never once conspiring against him. The first inference of Xeno- 
phon from these facts-was, that man was by nature the most 
difficult of all animals to govern.! But he became satisfied that 
he was mistaken, when he reflected on the history of Cyrus; who 
had acquired and maintained dominion over more men than had 
ever been united under one empire, always obeying him cheer- 
fully and affectionately. This history proved to Xenophon that 
it was not impossible, nor even difficult,? to rule mankind, pro- 
vided a man undertook it with scientific or artistic competence. 
Accordingly, he proceeded to examine what Cyrus was in birth, 
disposition, and education—and how he came to be so admirably 
accomplished in the government of men. .The result is the 
Cyropedia. We must observe, however, that his solution of the 
problem is one which does not meet the full difficulties. These 
difficulties, as he states them, had been suggested to him by his 
Hellenic experience: by the instability of government in Grecian 
cities. But the solution which he provides departs from Hellenic 
experience, and implies what Aristotle and Hippokrates called 
the more yielding and servile disposition of Asiatics:‘ for it 
postulates an hereditary chief of heroic or divine lineage, such as 
was nowhere acknowledged in Greece, except at Sparta—and 
there, only under restrictions which would have rendered the 
case unfit for Xenophon’s purpose. The heroic and regal lineage 
of Cyrus was a condition not less essential to success than his 
disposition and education :° and not merely his lineage, but also 
the farther fact, that besides being constant in the duties of 
prayer and sacrifice to the Gods, he was peculiarly favoured by 
them with premonitory signs and warnings in all difficult 
emergencies.® 

1 Xen. op. i, 1, 2. 5So it is stated b Zenopnen him- 
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Kai Texvixa Thy Puyxiv, abuya bd eres Kat éAevOepov yevéoOar. Oyrop. 
didrep apxdueva wai Sovretovra dca- 2, 1: rov Tlepoacdav yévous, &c. 
reAet. See the remarkable words ad- 


Hippokrates, De Aere, Locis, et dressed by . Shortly before his 
Aquisc. 19-28. : death, in Zaeificiig on the hill-top to 
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The fundamental principle of Xenophon is, that to obtain 
hearty and unshaken obedience is not difficult for a yonophon 
ruler, provided he possesses the science or art of does not 
ruling. This is a principle expressly laid down by own pro- 
Sokrates in the Xenophontic Memorabilia.! We oer 
have seen Plato affirming in the Politikus? that this aptitude 
is the only true government, though very few indi- arity of 
viduals are competent to it: Plato gives to it a fyruscome 
peculiar application in the Republic, and points out notfrom ~ 
a philosophical or dialectic tuition whereby he 
supposes that his Elders will acquire the science or art of 
command. The Cyropedia presents to us an illustrative 
example. Cyrus is. a young prince who, from twenty-six years 
of age to his dying day, is always ready with his initiative, pro- 
vident in calculation of consequences, and personally active in 
enforcement : giving the right order at the right moment, with 
good assignable reasons. As a military man, he is not only 
personally forward, but peculiarly dexterous in the marshalling 
and management of soldiers; like the Homeric Agamemnon *— 


"Auddrepov, Bacidevs 7 ayabds, xpatepds T aixpnrns. 


But we must consider this aptitude for command as a spontaneous 
growth in Cyrus—a portion of his divine constitution or of the 
golden element in his nature (to speak in the phrase of the Pla- 
tonic Republic): for no means are pointed out whereby he ac- 
quired it, and the Platonic Sokrates would have asked in vain, 
where teachers of it were to be found. It is true that he is made 
to go through a rigorous and long-continued training: but this 
training is common to him with all the other Persian youths of 


Zeds Warpgos and “HAcos, Cyrop. viii. 2See what is said below about the 
7, 8. Platonic Politikus, chap. xxx. 

eae evecal communications of the 8 Cicero, when called upon in his 

are insisted on by province of Cilicia to conduct warlike 

Renopkon, ke those made to So- operations against the Parthians, as 


krates, and like the constant aid of well as some refractory moun- 
Athénd t to Odysseus in Homer, Odyss. lege by cupreves are menting on 
: — e ian Sem and commen on 
! st. ad Famil. ix. 25. 


Ov is i tov Sbe Geods dvaparda Comat ve pare te Sarencble observation 

‘Os oy dvapavda wapicraro IahAds init, about the t way th hich Lucullus 
( -Abivy. ; made up his de Bo togel Hale of military 
1 Xenoph. Mem. iii. 9, 10-12. experience by reading 
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good family, and is calculated to teach obedience, not to com- 
municate aptitude for command; while the master of tactics, 
whose lessons he receives apart, is expressly declared to have 
known little about the duties of a commander.!_ Kambyses in- 
deed (father of Cyrus) gives to his son valuable general exhorta- 
tions respecting the multiplicity of exigencies which press upon 
& commander, and the constant watchfulness, precautions, fertility 
of invention, required on his part to meet them. We read the 
like in the conversations of Sokrates in the Memorabilia :? but 
neither Kambyses nor Sokrates are teachers of the art of com- 
manding. For this art, Cyrus is assumed to possess a natural 
aptitude ; like the other elements of his dispositions—his warm 
sympathies, his frank and engaging manners, his ardent emula- 
tion combined with perfect freedom from jealousy, his courage, 
his love of learning, his. willingness to endure any amount of 
labour for the purpose of obtaining praise, &c., all which Xeno- 
phon represents as belonging to him by nature, together with a 
very handsome person. ® 
The Cyropeedia is a title not fairly representing the contents of 
Views of  'He Work, which contains a more copious biography 
Xenophon of the hero than any which we read in Plutarch or 
aboutpublic Suetonius. But the education of Cyrus‘ is the most 
biped - remarkable part of it, in which the ethico-political 
theory of Xenophon, generated by Sokratic refining 
criticism brought to bear on the Spartan drill and discipline, is 
put forth. Professing to describe the Persian polity, he in reality 
describes only the Persian education ; which is public, and pre- 
scribed by law, intended to form the character of individuals so 
that they shall stand in no need of coercive laws or penalties, 
Most cities leave the education of youth to be conducted at the 
discretion of their parents, and think it sufficient to enact and en- 
force laws forbidding, under penal sanction, theft, murder, and 
various other acts enumerated as criminal. But Xenophon (like 
Plato and Aristotle) disapproves of this system.5 His Persian 


1 Xen. Cyrop. i. 6, 12-15. phrase of Plato in Legg. fii. p. 604 C 
2 Com yropeed. i. 6, with Me- may be considered as conveying his 
morab. 1, denial of the assertion, that Cyrus had 


3Cyro iL 2,1. ddvac 8 3 received a good education. 
Kupos Adyerar, &c. i. 8, 1-2. wdvrev 5 Xenophon says the same about the 
Twv nrikwv Stapdpwy épaivgro . . . scheme of Lykurgus at Sparta, De Lac. 
mais dice dirsotopyos, &C. Repub. c, 2. 

4I have already observed that the 
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polity places the citizen even from infancy under official tuition, 
and aims at forming his first habits and character, as well as at 
upholding them when formed, so that instead of having any dis- 
position of his own to commit such acts, he shall contract a re- 
pugnance to them. He is kept under perpetual training, drill, 
and active official employment throughout life, but the super- 
Vision is most unremitting during boyhood and youth. 

There are four categories of age :—boys, up to sixteen—young 
men or ephébi, from sixteen to twenty-six—mature 
men, as far as fifty-one—above that age, elders. To (so-called 
each of these four classes there is assigned a certain gtion— 
portion of the “free agora”: te. the great square of Severe dis 
the city, where no buying or selling or vulgar occu- Distribution 
pation is allowed—where the regal residenee is situ- °f £00" 9° 
ated, and none but dignified functions, civil or military, are car- 
ried on. Here the boys and the mature men assemble every day 
at sunrise, continue under drill, and take their meals ; while the 
young men even pass the night on guard near the government 
house. Each of the four sections is commanded by superinten- 
dents or officers: those superintending the boys are Elders, who 
are employed in administering justice to the boys, and in teaching 
them what justice is. They hold judicial trials of the boys for 
various sorts of misconduct: for violence, theft, abusive words, 
lying, and even for ingratitude. In cases of proved guilt, beating 
or flogging is inflicted. The boys go there to learn justice (says 
Xenophon), as boys in Hellas go to school to learn letters. Under 
this discipline, and in learning the use of the bow and javelin 
besides, they spend the time until sixteen years of age. They 
bring their food with them from home (wheaten bread, with a 
condiment of kardamon, or bruised seed of the nasturtium), to- 
gether with a wooden cup to draw water from the river: and 
they dine at public tables under the eye of the teacher. The 
young men perform all the military and police duty under the 
commands of the King and the Elders: moreover, they accom- 
pany the King when he goes on a hunting expedition—which 
accustoms them to fatigue and long abstinence, as well as to the 
encounter of dangerous wild animals. The Elders do not take 
part in these hunts, nor in any foreign military march, nor are 
they bound, like the others, to daily attendance in the agora. 
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They appoint all officers, and try judicially the cases shown up 
by the superintendents, or other accusers, of all youths or mature 
men who have failed in the requirements of the publie disciplina 
The gravest derelictions they punish with death : where this is 
not called for, they put the offender out of his class, so that he 
remains degraded all his life. ? 

This severe rere is by law open to all Persians who choose 


discipline— few: for neither boys nor men can ‘altead it continu- 
roa and ously, except such as possess an independent main- 
tion of the tenance ; noris any one allowed to enter the regiment 

os of youths or mature men, unless he has previously 
gone through the discipline of boyhood. The elders, by whom 
the higher functions are exercised, must be persons who have 
passed without reproach through all the three preceding stages : 
so that these offices, though legally open to all, are in practice 
confined to a few—the small class of Homotimoi. ® 

Such is Xenophon’s conception of a perfect Polity. It consists 
in an effective public discipline and drill, begun in early boyhood 
and continued until old age. The evidence on which he specially 
insists to prove its good results relates first to the body. The 
bodies of the Persians become so dry and hard, that they neither 
spit, nor have occasion to wipe their noses, nor are full of wind, 
nor are ever seen to retire for the satisfaction of natural wants. * 
Besides this, the discipline enforces complete habits of obedience, 
sobriety, justice, endurance of pain and privation. 

We may note here both the agreement, and the difference, 
between Xenophon and Plato, as to the tests applied for measur- 
ing the goodness of their respective disciplinarian schemes. in 
regard to the ethical effects desirable (obedience, sobriety, &c.) 
both were agreed. But while Plato (in Republic) dwells much 
besides upon the musical training necessary, Xenophon omits 
this, and substitutes in its place the ee off of all the super- 
fluous moisture of the body.‘ 


1 Xen. Cyrop. i. 2, 6-16. xai qv m5 éxxpivovow: © 58 dxxpieis erysos Tov 
j év éprjBors q ev ‘redecous avdpd.ow Aourdy Blow diareAec. 
Adley 7 TOY VoRipwy, datvove: mey ot 
dvAapxo. éxagroy, Kat Trav GAAwY 6 3 Cyrop. i. 2, 16. 
BovaAdmevos: ot 82 yepalrepor dxovoavres 4 See below, chap. xxxvil. 
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Through the two youthful stages of this discipline Cyrus is 
represented as having passed; undergoing all the Exemplary 
fatigues as well as the punishment (he is beaten or 
flogged by the superintendent") with as much rigour public disci- 
as the rest, and even surpassing all his comrades in Plune—He 
endurance and exemplary obedience, not less than in Juctive Asieet 
the bow and the javelin. In the lessons about justice about the 
he manifests such pre-eminence, that he is appointed ‘¥° coste-— 
by the superintendent to administer justice to other culcated 
boys: and it is in this capacity that he is chastised the cher 
for his well-known decision, awarding the large coat Master. 
to the great boy and the little coat to the little boy, as being 
more convenient to both,? though the proprietorship was 
opposite : the master impressing upon him, as a general explana- 
tion, that the lawful or customary was the Just. Cyrus had 
been brought as a boy by his mother Mandané to visit her father, 
the Median king Astyages. The boy wins the affection of 
Astyages and all around by his child-like frankness and affec- 
tionate sympathy (admirably depicted in Xenophon): while he 
at the same time resists the corruptions of a luxurious court, and 
adheres to the simplicity of his Persian training. When Man- 
dané is about to depart and to rejoin her husband Kambyses in 
Persis, she is entreated by Astyages to allow Cyrus to remain 
with him. Cyrus himself also desires to remain: but Mandané 
hesitates to allow it: putting to Cyrus, among other difficulties, 
the question—How will you learn justice here, when the teachers 
of it are in Persis? To which Cyrus replies—I am already well 
taught in justice: as you may see by the fact, that my teacher 
made me a judge over other boys, and compelled me to render 
account to him of all my proceedings.* Besides which, if I am 
found wanting, my grandfather Astyages will make up the 
deficient teaching. But (says Mandané) justice is not the same 
here under Astyages, aa it is in Persis. Astyages has made 
himself master of all the Medes: while among the Persians 
equality is accounted justice. Your father Kambyses both 
performs all that the city directs, and receives nothing more 


: 


1 Cyrop. i. 8,17; i 3 Cyrop. i 88 édm 7d 
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than what the city allows: the measure for him is, not his own 
inclination, but the law. You must therefore be cautious of 
staying here, lest you should bring back with you to Persis 
habits of despotism, and of grasping at more than any one else, 
contracted from your grandfather : for if you come back in this 
spirit, you will assuredly be flogged to death. Never fear, 
mother (answered Cyrus): my grandfather teaches every one 
round him to claim less than his due—not more than his due: 
and he will teach me the same.! 

The portion of the Cyropedia just cited deserves especial 
Xenophon’s attention, in reference to Xenophon as a companion 
apr deaie and pupil of Sokrates. The reader has been already 
Sokratic § familiarised throughout this work with the questions 

edoes not habitually propounded and canvassed by Sokrates— 
theSokratic What is Justice, Temperance, Courage, &c.? Are 
order of these virtues teachable? If they are so, where are 
of those the teachers of them to be found ?—for he professed 
problems. +t have looked in vain for any teachers.2? I have 
farther remarked that Sokrates required these questions to be 
debated in the order here stated. That is—you must first know 
what Justice is, before you can determine whether it be teachable 
or not—nay, before you are in a position to affirm any thing at 
all about it, or to declare any particular acts to be either just or 
unjust.’ 

Now Xenophon, in his description of the Persian official dis- 
cipline, provides a sufficient answer to the second question— 
Whether justice is teachable—and where are the teachers 
thereof? It 1s teachable: there are official teachers appointed : 
and every boy passes through a course of teaching prolonged for 
several years.—But Xenophon does nat at all recognise the 
Sokratic requirement, that the first question shall be fully 
canvassed and satisfactorily answered, before the second is ap- 
proached. The first question is indeed answered in a certain way 
—though the answer appears here only as an obiter dictum, and 
is never submitted to any Elenchus at all. The master explains 
—What is Justice }—by telling Cyrus, “That the lawful is just, 

1 * twAgov oleoOat ypyvat mavrwy exer 
geen yarreothare, taba Bie i . Xenoph Nom mor. i. 16, tt "Be 
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and that the lawless is violent”. Now if we consider this as 
preceptorial—as an admonition to the youthful Cyrus how he 
ought to decide judicial cases—it is perfectly reasonable :—“ Let 
your decisions be conformable to the law or custom of the 
country”. But if we consider it as a portion of philosophy or 
reasoned truth—as a definition or rational explanation of Justice, 
advanced by a respondent who is bound to defend it against the 
Sokratic cross-examination—we shall find it altogether insuffi- 
cient. Xenophon himself tells us here, that Law or Custom is 
one thing among the Medes, and the reverse among the Persians: 
accordingly an action which is just in the one place will be 
unjust in the other. It is by objections of this kind that 
Sokrates, both in Plato and Xenophon, refutes explanations pro- 
pounded by his respondents,! 

Though the explanation of Justice here given is altogether 
untenable, yet we shall find it advanced by Sokrates p.anition 
himself as complete and conclusive, in the Xeno- sis by ‘ 
phontic Memorabilia, where he is conversing with Tustioe—Tne 
the Sophist Hippias. That Sophist is represented Stan hee 
as at first urging difficulties against it, but afterwards exigencies 
as concurring with Sokrates: who enlarges upon the 
definition, and extols it as perfectly satisfactory. If 


of the 
Sokratic 
Elenchus, 


1 Plato, Republ. v. p. 479 A. 
Tov TOV TWOAAwWY KAAWY oY TL EOTLY, 
ovn aioxpdy danjcera; Kai Trav 5- 
xaiwy, 5 ovx adixov; Kai Trav ooiwy, d 
ove avédaocov; Compare Republ. i. p. 
881 C, and the conversation of So- 


rov- soutiendraient opinidtrement, si la 
6 témérité du hasard qui a semé les loix 

es en avait rencontré au moins 
une qui fut universelle: mais la plai- 
santerie est telle, que le caprice des 
hommes s’est si bien diversifié, qu’il 


krates with Euthydémus in the Xeno- 
phontic Memorab. iv. 2, 13-19, and 
Cyropsdia, i. 6, 27-34, about what is 
just and good morality towards enemies. 
We read in Pascal, Pensées, i. 6, 8-9 :-— 
‘*On ne voit presque rien de juste et 
dinjuste, qui ne change de qualité en 
changeant de climat. Trois d 
d’élévation du pdle renversent toute la 
urisprudence. Un méridien décide de 
vérité : en peu d’années de posses- 
sion, les loix fondamentales changent : 
le droit a ses époques. Plaisante 
ustice, qu’une riviére ou une montagne 
me! Vérité au deca des Pyrénées— 
erreur au dela ! 
“Tis confessent que la justice n’est 
dans les coutumes, mais qu’elle 
reside dans les loix naturelles, connues 
en tout pays. Certainement ils la 


n’y en a point. 

‘* Le larcin, l’inceste, le meurtre des 
enfans et des péres, tout a eu sa place 
entre les actions vertueuses. Se peut- 
il rien de plus pean qu’un homme 
ait droit de me tuer parcequ’il demeure 
au-delé de l’eau, et que son prince a 
querelle avec le mien, quoique je n’en 
aie aucune avec lui? 

‘**L’un dit que lessence de la justice 
est l’autorité du législateur : l'autre, la 
commodité du souverain: l'autre, la 
coutume présente—et c’est le plus sir. 
Rien, suivant la seule raison, n’est juste 
de soi: tout branle avec le temps. La 
coutume fait toute l’équité, par cela 
seul qu'elle est regue: c'est le 
fondement mystique de son autorité. 
Qui la raméne & son _ principe, 
Yanéantit.” 
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Sokrates really delivered this answer to Hippias, as a general 
definition of Justice—we may learn from it how much greater 
was his negative acuteness in overthrowing the definitions of 
others, than his affirmative perspicacity in discovering unexcep- 
tionable definitions of his own. This is the deficiency admitted 
by himself in the Platonic Apology—lamented by friends like 
Kleitophon—arraigned by opponents like Hippias and Thrasy- 
machus. Xenophon, whose intellect was practical rather than 
speculative, appears not to be aware of it. He does not feel the 
depth and difficulty of the Sokratic problems, even while he 
himself enunciates them. He does not appreciate all the condi- 
tions of a good definition, capable of being maintained against 
that formidable cross-examination (recounted by himself) where- 
by Sokrates humbled the youth Euthydémusg: still less does he 
enter into the spirit of that Sokratic order of precedence (declared 
in the negative Platonic dialogues), in the study of philosophical 
questions :—First define Justice, and find a definition of it such 
as you can maintain against a cross-examining adversary—before 
you proceed either to affirm or deny any predicates concerning it. 
- The practical advice and reflexions of Xenophon are, for the most 
part, judicious and penetrating. But he falls very short when 
he comes to deal with philosophical theory :—with reasoned 
truth, and with the Sokratic Elenchus as a test for discriminating 
such truth from the false, the doubtful, or the not-proven. 

Cyrus is allowed by his mother to remain amidst the luxuries 
Biography Of the Median court. It is a part of his admirable 
of disposition that he resists all its temptations, and 
goes back to the hard fare and discipline of the Per- 
earned by ians with the same exemplary obedience as before. 
suitable He is appointed by the Elders to command the Per- 

ariety of sian contingent which is sent to assist Kyaxares (son 
characters of Astyages), king of Media ; and he thus enters upon 
tions. that active military career which is described as occu- 
pying his whole life, until his conquest of Babylon, and his 
subsequent organization of the great Persian empire. His father 
Kambyses sends him forth with excellent exhortations, many of 
which are almost in the same words as those which we read 


1 Cyropeed. {. 5, 1. 
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ascribed to Sokrates in the Memorabilia. In the details of 
Cyrus's biography which follow, the stamp of Sokratic influence 
is less marked, yet seldom altogether wanting. The conversation 
of Sokrates had taught Xenophon how to make the most of his 
own large experience and observation. His biography of Cyrus 
represents a string of successive situations, calling forth and 
displaying the aptitude of the hero for command. The epical 
invention with which these situations are imagined—the variety 
of characters introduced, Araspesa, Abradates, Pantheia, Chry- 
santas, Hystaspes, Gadatas, Gobryas, Tigranes, &c.—the dramatic 
propriety with which each of these persons is animated as 
speaker, and made to teach a lesson bearing on the predetermined 
conclusion—all these are highly honourable to the Xenophontic 
genius, but all of them likewise bespeak the Companion of 
Sokrates. Xenophon dwells, with evident pleasure, on the de- 
tails connected with the rationale of military proceedings: the 
wants and liabilities of soldiers, the advantages or disadvantages 
of different weapons or different modes of marshalling, the duties 
of the general as compared with those of the eoldier, &c. Cyrus 
is not merely always ready with his orders, but also competent 
as a speaker to explain the propriety of what he orders.1 We 
have the truly Athenian idea, that persuasive speech is the 
precursor of intelligent and energetic action: and that it is an 
attribute essentially necessary for a general, for the purpose of in- 
forming, appeasing, re-assuring, the minds of the soldiers.?_ This, 
as well as other duties and functions of a military commander, 
we find laid down generally in the conversations of Sokrates,* 
who conceives these functions, in their most general aspect, as a 
branch of the comprehensive art of guiding or governing men. 
What Sokrates thus enunciates generally, is exemplified in detail 
throughout the life of Cyrus. 

Throughout all the Cyropsdia, the heroic qualities and per- 


2 Cyropsed. v. 5, 46. Aexrixeraros third book of the Xenophoatic Me 
ai eatin ty Gk Compare the Me- morabilia. The treatise of Xenophon 
iv. 6, 1-15 penitent ote rf txds gc also the 

2 Memorab. iii. 3, 11; ,, Hipparch. Sega aber phased eb ro com: 
mander of caval among these, pe 

vill, 22; Cyroped. vi. 2, Compare odor are mentioned (lv. 7). ow. 


the impressive ton of “the funeral 

oration delivered by Perikles in Thucy- pu he employment, with effect, of a 
dea, if, 40. de in the Cyropredia, See the case 
3 See the four frst chapters of the of Araspes (vi. 1, 87, vi. 8, 16). 
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Generons sonal agency af Cyrus are always in the foreground, 
andamiable working with unerring success and determining every 
Gyrus, thing. He is moreover recommended to our sympa- 
mig thies, not merely by the energy and judgment of a 
theia. leader, but also by the amiable qualities of a generous 
man—by the remarkable combination of self-command with 
indulgence towards others—by considerate lenity towards sub- 
dued enemies like Kreesus and the Armenian prince—even by 
solicitude shown that the miseries of war should fall altogether 
on the fighting men, and that the cultivators of the land should 
be left unmolested by both parties. Respecting several other 
persons in the narrative, too—the Armenian Tigranes, Gadatas, 
Gobryas, &c.—the adventures and scenes described are touching : 
but the tale of Abradates and Pantheia transcends them all, and 
is perhaps the most pathetic recital embodied in the works of 
Hellenic antiquity.?, In all these narratives the vein of senti- 
ment is neither Sokratic nor Platonic, but belongs to Xenophon 
himeelf. 
This last remark may also be made respecting the concluding 
artnet proceedings of Cyrus, after he has thoroughly com- 
overnment pleted his conquests, and when he establishes arrange- 


evised by ments for governing them permanently. The scheme 


om of government which Xenophon imagines and intro- 

dompleted duces him as organizing, is neither Sokratic nor Pla- 

Aesiotuen: tonic, nor even Hellenic: it would probably have 
1 


ely. ar: been as little acceptable to his friend Agesilaus, the 
marked “hater of Persia,”® as to any Athenian politi- 
cian. It is altogether an Oriental despotism, skilfully organized 
both for the security of the despot and for enabling him to keep 
a vigorous hold on subjects distant as well as near: such as the 
younger Cyrus might possibly have attempted, if his brother 
Artaxerxes had been slain at Kunaxa, instead of himself. “Eam 
conditionem esse imperandi, ut non aliter ratio constet, quam si 
uni reddatur”4—is a maxim repugnant to Hellenic ideas, and 
not likely to be rendered welcome even by the regulations of 


Pid “Matte eo vii. 2, 9-29, v. 4, § Xenoph. Agesilaus, vii. 7. «i 8° ad 
26, vi. 1, 37. “AAAd od peév & Kops xai Kaddv kat picomédpanv elva—eté- 
TavTa a Buov0s el, wPgos Te (kal Cvyyvapov roy bob 5, re S¥vatto xaxdy woujowy 
Tav avOpwrivev SHAE TRRAT CY: v ad eB apoy. 

2 Cyrop. vii. 3 t. Annal. i. 6. 
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detail with which Xenophon surrounds it: judicious as these 
regulations are for their contemplated purpose. The amiable 
and popular character which Cyrus has maintained from youth 
upwards, and by means of which he has gained an uninterrupted 

_ Series of victories, is difficult to be reconciled with the insecurity, 
however imposing, in which he dwells as Great King. When 
we find that he accounts it a necessary precaution to surround 
himself with eunuchs, on the express ground that they are 
despised by every one else and therefore likely to be more faith- 
ful to their master—when we read also that in consequence of 
the number of disaffected subjects, he is forced to keep a guard 
composed of twenty thousand soldiers taken from poor Persian 
mountaineers '—we find realised, in the case of the triumphant 
Cyrus, much of that peril and insecurity which the despot 
Hieron had so bitterly deplored in his conversation with Simo- 
nides. However unsatisfactory the ideal of government may be, 
which Plato lays out either in the Republic or the Leges—that 
which Xenophon sets before us is not at all more acceptable, in 
spite of the splendid individual portrait whereby he dazzles our 
imagination. Few Athenians would have exchanged Athens 
either for Babylon under Cyrus, or for Plato’s Magnétic colony 
in Krete. 

The Xenophontic government is thus noway admirable, even 
as an ideal. But he himself presents it only as an pyrsian 
ideal—or (which is the same thing in the eyes of a present 
companion of Sokrates) as a quasi-historical fact, described 
belonging to the unknown and undetermined past. by Xeno 
When Xenophon talks of what the Persians are now, thoroughly 
he presents us with nothing but a shocking contrast jn striking - 
to this ideal ; nothing but vice, corruption, degeneracy contrast to 
of every kind, exorbitant sensuality, faithlessness and blishment 
cowardice. His picture of Persia is like that of the 
Platonic Kosmos, which we can read in the Timzeus:® a splendid 
Kosmos in its original plan and construction, but full of defects 
and evil as it actually exists. The strength and excellence of the 
Xenophontic orderly despotism dies with its heroic beginner. 
His two sons (as Plato remarked) do not receive the same elabo- 


1 Xen. Cyrop. vii. 5, 58-70. 8 Cyrop. viii. 8. 
3 See below, ch. xxxviii. 
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rate training and discipline as himself: nor can they be re- 
strained, even by the impressive appeal which he makes to them 
on. his death-bed, from violent dissension among themselves, and 
misgovernment of every kind. 

Whatever we may think of the political ideal of Xenophon, 


Xenophon 
bas 


his Cyropedia is among the glories of the Sokratic 


- family ; as an excellent specimen of the philosophical 


imagination, in carrying a general doctrine into illus- 
trative details—and of the epical imagination in re- 
spect to varied characters and touching incident. In 
stringing together instructive conversations, more- 


over, it displays the same art which we trace in the 
Memorabilia, Gikonomikus, Hieron, &c., and which is worthy of 
the attentive companion of Sokrates. Whenever Xenophon talks 
about military affairs, horsemanship, agriculture, house-manage- 
ment, &c., he is within the range of personal experience of his 
own ; and his recommendations, controlled as they thus are by 
known realities, are for the most part instructive and valuable. 
Such is the case not merely with the Cyropsedia and (ikono- 
mikus, but also in his two short treatises, De Re Equestri and De 


Officio Magistri Equitum. 


But we cannot say so much when he discusses plans of 


finance. 


We read among his works a discourse—composed after his 


sentence of exile had been repealed, and when he 


Xeno was very old, seemingly not earlier than 355 B.c. *— 
phonon criticising the actual condition of Athens, and pro- 
— posing various measures for the improvement of the 
condition finances, as well as for relief of the citizens from 
of Athens. poverty. He begins this discourse by a sentiment 
meen a thoroughly Sokratie and Platonic, which would serve 
merceand &lmost as a continuation of the Cyropedia. The 
Mende 12! government of a city will be measured by the cha- 


racter and ability of its leaders.*® He closes it by 


another sentiment equally Sckratic and Platonic ; advising that 


1 Cyr viii 7, 9-19: Plato, Legg. 3De V . i 1 yea v rovra det 
lil. p, 604 more vouicu, Sroiot Tives ay ot mpoorda- 

3 Xenophon, hogar qe od6- rat How, roavtas nai ras modAcrelas 
dw. See Schnel der’s yiyvec@a. 
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before his measures are adopted, special messengers shall be sent 
to Delphi and Dodona; to ascertain whether the Gods approve 
them—and if they approve, to which Gods they enjoin that the 
initiatory sacrifices shall be offered.! But almost everything in 
the discourse, between the first and last sentences, is in a vein 
not at all Sokratic—in a vein, indeed, positively anti-Platonic 
and anti-Spartan. We have already seen that wealth, gold and 
silver, commerce, influx of strangers, &c., are discouraged as 
much as possible by Plato, and by the theory (though evaded 
partially in practice) of Sparta. Now it is precisely these objects 
which Xenophon, in the treatise before us, does his utmost to 
foster and extend at Athens. Nothing is here said about the 
vulgarising influence of trade as compared with farming, which 
we read in the (@konomikus: nor about the ethical and peda- 
gogic dictation which pervades so much of the Cyropedia, and 
reigns paramount throughout the Platonic Republic and Leges 
Xenophon takes Athens as she stands, with great variety of 
tastes, active occupation, and condition among the inhabitants : 
her mild climate and productive territory, especially her veins 
of silver and her fine marble: her importing and exporting 
merchants, her central situation, as convenient entrepdt for com- 
modities produced in the most distant lands :? her skilful artisans 
and craftsmen : her monied capitalists : and not these alone, but 
also the congregation and affluence of fine artists, intellectual 
men, philosophers, Sophists, poets, rhapsodes, actors, &c. : last, 
though not least, the temples adorning her akropolis, and the 
' dramatic representations exhibited at her Dionysiac festivals, 
which afforded the highest captivation to eye as well as ear, and 
attracted strangers from all quarters as visitors.* Xenophon 
extols these charms of Athens with a warmth which reminds us 
of the Periklean funeral oration in Thucydides.‘ He no longer 
speaks like one whose heart and affections are with the Spartan 


1De Vect. vi 2. Compare this ri 82 of moAvmpdéfara; ri 52 of yroun 
with Anabas. iii. 1, 5, where Sokrates xai apyupip Suvdpevor xpnuaricerOa ; 
reproves Xenophon for his evasive Kai wy xetporéxvar re Kai copiorat 
manner of putting a question to the «ai piAdcopor: o1 82 mocnrai, of Se ra 
Delphian God. Xenophon here adopts rovrwy pueraxerpicduevor, ot 5¢ afroded- 
the plenary manner enjoined by So- rwv 4 aftaxovorwy iepav 7% dciwy ém- 
krates. 


Thocydid. ii. 84-42; Pl 
2 De Vectig. c. i. 2-8. Porikiéa, c. 12 mpere nets 
3 De Vect. v. 8-4. Ti da0t wolwdAmsor; Republ. Athen. ii. 7, iil. 3. 
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drill : still less does he speak like Plato—to whom (as we see 
both by the Republic and the Leges) such artistic and poetical 
exhibitions were abominations calling for censorial repression 
—and in whose eyes gold, silver, commerce, abundant influx of 
strangers, &c., were dangerous enemies of all civic virtue. 

Yet while recognising all these charms and advantages, Xeno- 
wuseciee phon finds himself compelled to lament great poverty 
poverty among the citizens ; which poverty (he says) is often 
among the urged by the leading men as an excuse for unjust 
Plan forim- proceedings. Accordingly he comes forward with 
Provement. various financial suggestions, by means of which he 
confidently anticipates that every Athenian citizen may obtain a 
comfortable maintenance from the public.) 

First, he dwells upon the great advantage of encouraging 
metics, or foreigners resident at Athens, each of whom paid 
Advantage 40 annual capitation tax to the treasury. There were 
of a large already many such, not merely Greeks, but Orientals 
Metics. also, Lydians, Phrygians, Syrians, &. :? and by ju- 
ceca saya dicious encouragement all expatriated men every- 
couraged. where might be made to prefer the agreeable resi- 
dence at Athens, thus largely increasing the annual amount of 
the tax. The metics ought (he says) to be exempted from mili- 
tary service (which the citizens ought to perform and might 
perform alone), but to be admitted to the honours of the eques- 
trian duty, whenever they were rich enough to afford it: and 
farther, to be allowed the liberty of purchasing land and building 
houses in the city. Moreover not merely resident metics, but 
also foreign merchants who came as visitors, conducting an ex- 
tensive commerce—ought to be flattered by complimentary votes 
and occasional hospitalities: while the curators of the harbour, 
whose function it was to settle disputes among them, should re- 
ceive prizes if they adjudicated equitably and speedily.’ 

All this (Xenophon observes) will require only friendly and 
Proposal to COusiderate demonstrations. His farther schemes are 
raise by more ambitious, not to be effected without a large 


pore rtd outlay. He proposes to raise an ample fund for the 


_ ) De Vectig. iv. 88. Kai euot pev dh rpodhy amd xowod yevéoOas. 
cipyrat, ws av yyoUpat KaragKevagGe(ons 2 De Vect. ii. 3-7. ‘ 
mms méAews ixavny ay wacw ‘AOnvains 8 De Veot. iii. 2-6. 
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purposes of the city, by voluntary contributions ; eee 
which he expects to obtain not merely from private employed 

Athenians and metics, rich and in easy circumstances 95 @Pital 
—but also from other cities, and even from foreign Distribu- 

despots, kings, satraps, &c. The tempting induce- oboli per 

ment will be, that the names of all contributors with bead per 

their respecting contributions will be inscribed on the citizens. 
public tablets, and permanently commemorated as benefactors of 
the city.1. Contributors (he says) are found, for the outfit of a 
fleet, where they expect no return: much more will they come 
forward here, where a good return will accrue. The fund so 
raised will be employed under public authority with the most 
profitable result, in many different ways. The city will build 
docks and warehouses for bonding goods—houses near the har- 
bour to be let to merchants—merchant-vessels to be let out on 
freight. But the largest profit will be obtained by working the 
silver mines at Laureion in Attica. The city will purchase a 
number of foreign slaves, and will employ them under the 
superintendence of old free citizens who are past the age of 
labour, partly in working these mines for public account, each of 
the ten tribes employing one tenth part of the number—partly 
by letting them out to private mining undertakers, at so much 
per diem for each slave : the slaves being distinguished by a con- 
spicuous public stamp, and the undertaker binding himself under 
penalty always to restore the same number of them as he re- 
ceived.2, Such competition between the city and the private 
mining undertakers will augment the total produce, and will be 
no loss to either, but wholesome for both. The mines will absorb 
as many workmen as are put into them : for in the production of 
silver (Xenophon argues) there can never be any glut, as there is 
sometimes in corn, wine, or oil. Silver is always in demand, and 
is not lessened in value by increase of quantity. Every one is 
anxious to get it, and has as much pleasure in hoarding it under 
ground as in actively employing it.* The scheme, thus described, 
may (if found necessary) be brought into operation by degrees, 
a certain number of slaves being purchased annually until the 
full total is made up. From these various financial projects, and 


1 De Vect. iii. 11. 2 De Vect. iv. 13-19. 3 De Vect. iv. 4-7. 
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especially from the fund thus employed as capital under the 
management of the Senate, the largest returns are expected. 
Amidst the general abundance which will ensue, the religious 
festivals will be celebrated with increased splendour — the 
temples will be repaired, the docks and walls will be put in 
complete order—the priests, the Senate, the magistrates, the 
horsemen, will receive the full stipends which the old custom of 
Athens destined for them.! But besides all these, the object 
which Xenophon has most at heart will be accomplished: the 
poor citizens will be rescued from poverty. There will be a 
regular distribution among all citizens, per head and equally. 
Three oboli, or half a drachma, will be allotted daily to each, to 
poor and rich alike. For the poor citizens, this will provide a 
comfortable subsistence, without any contribution on their part : 
the poverty now prevailing will thus be alleviated. The rich, 
like the poor, receive the daily triobolon as a free gift: but if they 
even compute it as interest for their investments, they will find 
that the rate of interest is full and satisfactory, like the rate on 
bottomry. Three oboli per day amount in the year of 360 days 
to 180 drachme : now if a rich man has contributed ten mina 
(= 1000 drachme), he will thus receive interest at the rate of 18 
per cent. per annum : if another less rich citizen has contributed 
one mina (= 100 drachmz), he will receive interest at the rate 
of 180 per cent. per annum: more than he could realise in any 
other investment.” 

Half a drachma, or three oboli, per day, was the highest rate 
Purposeand of pay ever received (the rate varied at different 
principle of times) by the citizens as Dikasts and Ekklesiasts, for 
bution. attending in judicature or in assembly. It is this 
amount of pay which Xenophon here proposes to ensure to every 
citizen, without exception, out of the public treasury ; which (he 
calculates) would be enriched by his project so as easily to bear 
such a disbursement. He relieves the poor citizens from poverty 
by making them all pensioners on the public treasury, with or 
‘gure coobas Gireobovs A mlekcinn, Wecie 7h adie aestaetner uae 
™s eis Tov médquov Samdvns amah- o¥K dfvov ws TaXLOTA TOVTOLS ecpeiy, 
Aayfoovra, weprovoias 88 wodATs yevo- iva Eri ef’ nuov emidwpev Thy woAty weT’ 
wens, Meyahorpenéarepov pev ere vey acdadrcias evdatnovovcay s 
Tas é¢oprds afouev, iepa 8° émtoxevaco- De Vectig. lii. 9-12. 
pev, teixn S¢ Kai vewpra avopldcomcy, - . 
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without serviee rendered, or the pretence of service. He strains 
yet farther the dangerous principle of the Theérikon, without 
the same excuse as can be shown for the Thedrikon itself on 
religious grounds! If such a proposition had been made by 
Kleon, Hyperbolus, Kleophon, Agyrrhius, &c., it would have 
been dwelt upon by most historians of Greece as an illustration 
of the cacoethes of democracy—to extract money, somehow or 
other, from the rich, for the purpose of keeping the poor in 
comfort. Not one of the democratical leaders, so far as we know, 
ever ventured to propose so sweeping a measure: we have it here 
from the pen of the oligarchical Xenophon. 

But we must of course discuss Xenophon’s scheme as a whole: 
the aggregate enlargement of revenue, from his various visionary 
new ways and means, on one side—against the new 2uticipe- 
mode and increased amount of expenditure, on the Xenophon, 
other side. He would not have proposed such an ee 
expenditure, if he had not thoroughly believed in the mercial. 
correctness of his own anticipations, both as to the profits of the 
Inining scheme, and as to the increase of receipts from other 
sources: such as the multiplication of tax-paying Metics, the 
rent paid by them for the new houses to be built by the city, 
the increase of the harbour dues from expanded foreign trade. 
But of these anticipations, even the least unpromising are vague 
and uncertain: while the prospects of the mining scheme appear 
thoroughly chimerical. Nothing is clear or certain except the 
disbursement. We scarcely understand how Xenophon could 
seriously have imagined, either that voluntary contributors could 
have been found to subscribe the aggregate fund as he proposes— _ 
or that, if subscribed, it could have yielded the prodigious return 
upon which he reckons. We must, however, recollect that he had 
no familiarity with finance, or with the conditions and liabilities 
of commerce, or with the raising of money from voluntary con- 
tributors for any collective purpose. He would not have in- 
dulged in similar fancies if the question had been about getting 
together supplies for an army. Practical Athenian financiers 
would probably say, in criticising his financial project—what 


1 Hespecking the Theérikon at Athens, see my ‘History of Greece,’ ch. 88, pp. 
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Heraldus? observes upon some views of his opponent Salmasius, — 
about the relations of capital and interest in Attica—“Somnium 
est hominis harum rerum, etiam cum vigilat, nihil scientis”.? 
The financial management of Athens was doubtless defective in 


1 This passage of Heraldus is cited 
by M. Boeckh in his Public Economy 
of Athens, B. iv. ch. 21, ae Eng. 
Trans. In that chapter of M. Boeckh’s 
work (pp. 600-610) some very instruc- 
tive pages will be found about the 
Xenophontic scheme here noticed. 

I will however mention one or two 

ints on which my understanding of 
he scheme differs from his. He says 


(p. 605) :—‘‘ The author sup that 
e profit upon this speculation would 
amount to three oboli per day, so that 
the subscribers would ob & very 
high pe centage on their shares. 
Xenophon supposes unequal contribu- 


tions, according to the differentamounts 
of property, agreeable to the principles 
of a property-tax, but an equal distri- 
bution of the receipts for the purpose 
of favouring and aiding the poor 
What Xenophon is speaking of is an 
income annually arising upon each 
share, either equal to or exceeding the 
interest of the loans on bottomry. 
Where, however, is the security that 
the undertaking would produce three 
oboli a day to each subscriber ?” 

I concur in most of what is here 
said; but M. Boeckh states the matter 
too much as if the three oboli per 
diem were a real return arising from 
the scheme, and peveb’ to each share- 
holder upon each share as he calls it. 
This is an accident of the case, not the 
essential feature. The poorest citizens 
—for whose benefit, more than for any 
other object, the scheme is contrived— 
would not be shareholders at all: they 
would be too poor to contribute any- 
thing, yet each of them would receive 
his triobolon like the rest. Moreover, 
many citizens, even though able to 
pay, might hold back, and decline to 
pay: yet still each would receive as 
much. And again, the foreigners, 
kings, satraps, &c., would be contri- 
butors, but would receive nothing at 
all. The distribution of the triobolon 
would be made to citizens only. Xeno- 
phon does indeed state the proportion 
of receipt to payments in the cases of 
some rich contributors, as an auxiliary 
motive to conciliate them. Bat we 
ought not to treat this receipt as if 


it were a real return yielded by the 
public mining speculation, or as profit 
actually brought in. 

As I conceive the scheme, the daily 
triobolon, and the respective contribu- 
tions furnished, have no premeditated 
ratio, no essential connection with 
each other. The daily payment of the 
triobolon to every citizen indiscrimi- 
nately, is a new and heavy burden 
which Xenophon imposes upon the 
city. But this is only one among 
many other burdens, as we may see 
by cap. 6. In order to augment the 
wealth of the city, so as to defray 
these large expenses, he proposes 
several new financial measures. Of 
these the most considerable was the 
public mining speculation ; but it did 
not stand alone. The financial scheme 
of Xenophon, both as to receipts and 
as to expenditure, is more general than 
M. Boeckh allows for. 

2It is truly pitiaheay F to read in 
one of Hume’s Essays the following 
sentence. Essay XII. on Civil Liberty 

. 107 ed. of Hume’s Philosophical 

orks, 1825. 

“The Athenians, though governed 
by a Republic, paid near two hundred 
per cent for those sums of money which 
any emergence made it necessary for 
them to borrow, as we learn from 
Xenophon.” 

In the note Hume quotes the follow- 
ing e from this discourse, De 
Vectigalibus :—Kryjowv 8& an’ ovdevds 
av oUtTw KaAdhv Krjcavro, Oowep ad’ od 
av mporeAdawow eis Thy ahopuyv. Ot 
8¢ ye wdcioroe "AOnvaiwy mAeiova djf- 
Yovras xar’ éviauTov 7H boa ay eicevdy- 
kwow. Ot yap pvav mporeAdcartes, 
éyyis Svoty pray mpdaodov éfover. *O 
Soxet tav avOpwrivwy ardardoraréy Te 
Kai moAvxpovwwtarov elvat. 

Hume has been misled by dwelling 
upon one or two separate sentences. 
If he had taken into consideration the 
whole discourse and its declared scope, 
he would have seen that it affords no 
warrant for any inference as to the rate 
of interest paid by the Athenian public 
when they wanted to borrow. In 
Xenophon’s scheme there is no fixed 
proportion between what a contributor 
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many ways: but it would not have been improved in the hands 
of Xenophon—any more than the administrative and judiciary 
department of Athens would have become better under the severe 
regimen of Plato.) The merits of the Sokratic companions 
—and great merits they were—lay in the region of instructive 
theory. 

Xenophon accompanies his financial scheme with a strong 
recommendation to his countrymen that they should yenophon 
abstain from warlike enterprises and maintain peace exhorts his 
with every one. He expatiates on the manifest ad- ty anat tala 
vantages, nay, even on the necessity, of continued P®* 
peace, under the actual poverty of the city: for the purpose of 
recruiting the exhausted means of the citizens, as well as of 
favouring his own new projects for the improvement of finance 
and commerce. While he especially deprecates any attempt on 
the part of Athens to regain by force her lost headship over the 
Greeks, he at the same time holds out hopes that this dignity 
would be spontaneously tendered to her, if, besides abstaining 
from all violence, she conducted herself with a liberal and con- 
ciliatory spirit towards all: if she did her best to adjust 
differences among other cities, and to uphold the autonomy of the 
Delphian temple. As far as we can judge, such pacific exhorta- 
tions were at that time wise and politic. Athens had just then 
concluded peace (355 B.c.) after the three years of ruinous and 
unsuccessful war, called the Social War, carried on against her 
revolted allies Chios, Kos, Rhodes, and Byzantium. To attempt 
the recovery of empire by force was most mischievous. There 
was indeed one purpose, for which she was called upon by a wise 
forecast to put forth her strength—to check the aggrandisement 
of Philip in Macedonia. But this was a distant purpose: and 
the necessity, though it became every year more urgent, was not 


to the fund would and what he forcible remarks in defending Rhetoric 
would receive. The triobolon received and the Athenian statesmen against 
is a fixed sum to each citizen, whereas the bitter criticisms of Plato in the 
the contributions of each would be dif- Gorgias: pointing out that Plato him- 
ferent. Moreover the foreigners and self never made trial of the diffi- 
metics would contribute without re- culty of gove any real community 
ceiving anything, while the poor citi- of men, or of the necessities under 
zens would receive their triobolon per which a statesman in actual political 
head, without having contributed any- life was placed (Orat. xlv. Hepi ‘Pyro- 


: ucys, pp. 109-110, Dindo: 
1 ides the Rhetor has some f 2 Xenoph. De Vectig. 86 
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so prominently manifest! in 355 Bo. as to affect the judgment 
of Xenophon. At that early day, Demosthenes himself did not 
see the danger from Macedonia : his first Philippic was delivered 
in 351 B.c., and even then his remonstrances, highly creditable to 
his own forecast, made little impression on others. But when 
we read the financial oration De Symmoriis we appreciate his 
sound administrative and practical judgment; compared with the 
benevolent dreams and ample public largess in which Xenophon 
here indulges.? 

We have seen that Plato died in 347 B.c., having reached the 
Difference ull age of eighty : Xenophon must have attained the 
of the latest same age nearly, and may perhaps have attained it 
tions of completely—though we do not know the exact year of 
and Plato, <tisdeath. With both these two illustrious companions 
from their of Sokrates, the point of view is considerably modi- 
view inthe fied in their last compositions as compared to their 
eeruer: earlier. Xenophon shows the alteration not less 
clearly than Plato, though’ in an opposite direction. His dis- 
course on the Athenian revenues differs quite as much from the 
Anabasis, Cyropsdia, and (konomikus—as the Leges and Epi- 
nomis differ from any of Plato’s earlier works. Whatever we 
may think of the financial and commercial anticipations of 
Xenophon, his pamphlet on the Athenian revenues betokens a 
warm sympathy for his native city—a genuine appreciation of 
her individual freedom and her many-sided intellectual activity 
—an earnest interest in her actual career, and even in the exten- 
sion of her commercial and manufacturing wealth. In these 
respects it recommends itself to our feelings more than the last 
Platonic production—Leges and Epinomis—composed nearly at 
the same time, between 356-347 pc. While Xenophon in old 
age, becoming reconciled to his country, forgets his early passion 
for the Spartan drill and discipline, perpetual, monotonous, 
unlettered — we find in the senility of Plato a more cramping 
limitation of the varieties of human agency—a stricter com- 


ee my ‘History of Greece,’ ch. War, about 355 B 
ge oe aA 2 Respecting g the frst Philippic, and 
with Boeckh, Public Econ. the Oratio De Symmo riis 
of Athens. ut supra, p. 601, that this thenes, see my ‘History of Greece,’ 
pcg a of Xenophon is probably to ch. 87, pp. 401-481. 
ferred to the close o Social 
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pression, even of individual thought and speech, under the 
infallible official orthodoxy—a more extensive use of the peeda- 
gogic rod and the censorial muzzle—than he had ever proposed 
before. 

In thus taking an unwilling leave of the Sokratic family, 
represented by these two venerable survivors—to both of whom 
the students of Athenian letters and philosophy are so deeply 
indebted—I feel some satisfaction in the belief, that both of 
them died, as they were born, citizens of free Athens and of 
unconquered Hellas: and that neither of them was preserved 
to an excessive old age, like their contemporary Isokrates, to 
witness the extinction of Hellenic autonomy by the battle of 
Cheroneia.? 


1 Compare the tou i =_ ‘* Featinatee mortis grande solatiam 
Tacitus’s description of the death of tulit, evasisse postremum illud tem- 
Agricola, c. 44-45. pus,” &c. 
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LIFE OF PLATO. 


Or Plato’s biography we can furnish nothing better than a faint 


Scanty in- 
formation 
about 


outline. We are not fortunate enough to possess the 
work on Plato’s life, composed by his companion and 


Plato’s life. disciple Xenokrates, like the life of Plotinus by Por- 
phyry, or that of Proklus by Marinus. Though Plato lived 
eighty years, enjoying extensive celebrity—and though Diogenes 
Laertius employed peculiar care in collecting information about 
him—yet the number of facts recounted is very small, and of 
those facts a considerable proportion is poorly attested.? 


1 This is cited by Simplikius, Schol. 


tigonus of Karystus, Thrasyllus, 


ad Aristot. De Ccelo, 470, a. 27; 474, &c. 


a. 12, ed. Brandis. 

2 Diogen. Laert. iv.1. The person 
to whom Diogenes addressed bio- 
graphy of Plato was a female: possibly 

e wife of the emperor Septimius 
Severus (see Philostr. Vit. A i. 8), 
who eatly loved and valued the 
Platonic philootpny (Diog. Laert. iii. 
47). énage (in his commentary on the 
Procemium) supposes the person signi- 
fied to be Arria: this also is a mere con- 
jecture, and in my judgment less pro- 

ble. Weknow that the empress gave 
positive encouragement to writers on 
puiloscpyy. The article devoted by 

iogenes to Plato is of considerable 
length, including both biography and 
exposition of doctrine. He makes re- 
ference to numerous witnesses—Spenr- 
sippus, Aristotle, Hermodérus, Ari- 
stippus, Diksarchus, Aristoxenus, 
earchus, Herakleides, Theopompus, 
Timon in his Silli or satirical poem, 
Pamphila, Hermippus, Neanthes, Anti- 
leon, Favorinus, Athenodérus, Timo- 
theus, Idomeneus, Alexander év &ado- 
ats xa@’ ‘HpdxAcrov, Satyrus, Onétor, 
{ikimua, Euphorion, Panetius, M : 
ianus, Polemon, Aristophanes of By- 
zgantium, the Alexandrine critic, An- 


Of the other biographers of Plato, 
Olympiodorus and the Auctor Anony- 
mus cite no authorities. Apuleius, in 
his survey of the doctrine of Plato (De 
Habitudine doctrinarum Platonis, init. 
p. 567, ed. Paris), mentions only Speu- 
sippus, as having attested the early 

ence and anise apprehension of 
Plato. ‘‘Speusippus, domesticis in- 
structus documentis, et pueri ejus acre 
in -percipienide ingenium, et admi- 
rands verecundis indolem laudat, et 
rimitias labore atque 
imbutas refert,” &c. 

Speusippus had composed a funeral 

Discourse or Encomium on Plato (Dio- 

en. iii. 1, 2; iv. 1,11). Unfortunately 

iogenes refers to it only once in refer- 
ence to Plato. We can hardly make 
out whetherany of theauthors, whom he 
cites, had made the life of Plato Pret 
of attentive study. Hermodérusis cited 
by Simplikius as having written a trea- 
tise mepi IlAdrwvos. Aristoxenus, Di- 
kearchus, and Theopompus—perhaps 
also Hermippus, and Klearchus— 
good means of information. 

See K. F. Hermann, Geschichte und 
System der Platonischen Philosophie, 
p. 97, not. 45. 


pubescentis 
amore studen 
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Plato was born in Atgina (in which island his father enjoyed 
an estate as kleruch or out-settled citizen)in the month His birth, 
Thargelion (May) of the year Bc. 427.1 His family, Pann - 
belonging to the Déme Kollytus, was both ancient education. 
and noble, in the sense attached to that word at Athens. He 
was son of Ariston (or, according to some admirers, of the God 
Apollo) and Periktioné: his maternal ancestors had been inti- 
mate friends or relatives of the law-giver Solon, while his father 
belonged to a Gens tracing its descent from Kodrus, and even 
from the God Poseidon. He was also nearly related to Char- 
mides and to Kritias—this last the well-known and violent leader 
among the oligarchy called the Thirty Tyrants.? “Plato was first 
called Aristoklés, after his grandfather ; but received when he 
grew up the name of Plato—on account of the breadth (we are 


1It was affirmed distinctly by Her- 
modérus (according to the statement of 
Diogenes rtius, iii. 6) that Plato was 
twenty-eight years old at the time of 
the death of Sokrates: that is, in May, 
809 B.c. (Zeller, Phil. der Griech. 
vol. ii. p. 39, ed. 2nd.) This would 

lace the birth of Plato in 427 B.c. 
er critics refer his birth to 428 or 
429: but I ee with Zeller in think- 
ing that the deposition of Hermoddérus 
is more trustworthy than any other 
evidence before us. 

Hermodérus was a friend and dis- 
ciple of Plato, and is even said to have 
made money by publishing Plato’s 
dialogues without rmission (Cic., 
Epist. ad Attic. xiii. 21). Suidas, 
“Epuséwoos. He was also an author: 
he published a treatise epi Ma9nudrwr 
(Diog. L., Procem. 2). 

See the more recent Dissertation of 
Zeller, De Hermodoro Ephesio et Her- 
modoro Platonico, Marburg, 1859, p. 
19 seq. He cites two important cl 
mie (out of the commentary of Sim- 

us on Aristot. Physic.) referring 
the work of Hermodérus 6 IlAdrwvos 
he heii work IIepi IlAdrwvos, on 


2 The statements respecting Plato’s 
relatives are obscure and perplexing : 
unfortunately the domestica seis 
which were within the knowledge o 
his nephew Speusippus, are no longer 
accessible to us. It is certain that he 
had two brothers, Glaukon and Adei- 
mantus: besides which, it would ap- 
pear from the Parmenides (126 B) that 


he had a younger half-brother by the 
oar side, omer bl Sago ane 
son of Pyrilampes (com . 
des, p. 158 A, and Plut., De’ Frat. 
Amore, 12, p. 484 E). But the age, 
which this would assign to Antiphon, 
does not harmonise well with the chro- 
nological postulates assumed in the 
exordium of the Parmenides. Accord- 
ingly, K. F. Hermann and Stallbaum 
are led to believe, that besides the 
brothers of Plato named Glaukon and 
Adeimantus, there must also have been 
two uncles of Plato bearing these same 
names, and having Antiphon for their 
qontee brother. (See Stallbaum’s 


legg. ad Charm. pp. 84, 85, and 
Prolegg. ad Parmen., Part i p. 
804-307.) This is not unlikely: but 


we cannot certainly determine the 

int—more es y as we do not 

ow what amount of chronological 
inaccuracy Plato might hold to be 
poms ble in the personnel of his dia- 
ogues. 

ot is worth mentioning, that in the 
discourse of Andokides de Mysteriis, 
persons named Plato, Charmides, Anti- 
phon, are named among those accused 
of concern in the sacrileges of 415 B.C. 
—the mutilation of the Herme and 
the mock celebration of the mysteries. 
Speusippus is also named as among 
the Senators of the year (Andokides 
de Myst. p. 18-27, seq.). Whether 
these persons belonged the same 
family as the polosopher Plato, we 
cannot say. He himself was then only 
twelve years old. 
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told) either of his forehead or of his shoulders. Endowed with'a 
robust physical frame, and exercised in gymnastics, not merely 
in one of the paleestree of Athens (which he describes graphically 
in the Charmides) but also under an Argeian trainer, he attained 
such force and skill as to contend (if we may credit Dikeearchus) 
for the prize of wrestling among boys at the Isthmian festival. 
His literary training was commenced under a schoolmaster 
named Dionysius, and pursued under Drakon, a celebrated 
teacher of music in the large sense then attached to’ that 
word. He is said to have displayed both diligence and remark- 
able quickness of apprehension, combined too with the utmost 
gravity and modesty.? He not only acquired great familiarity 
with the poets, but composed poetry of his own—dithyrambic, 
lyric, and tragic: and he is even reported to have prepared a 
tragic tetralogy, with fhe view of competing for victory at the 
Dionysian festival. We are told that he burned these poems, 
when he attached himself to the society of Sokrates. No com- 
‘positions in verse remain under his name, except a few epigrams 
—amatory, affectionate, and of great poetical beauty. But there 
is ample proof in his dialogues that the cast of his mind was 
essentially poetical. Many of his philosophical speculations are 
nearly allied to poetry, and acquire their hold upon the mind 
rather through imagination and sentiment than through reason 
or evidence. 

According to Diogenes* (who on this point does not cite his 
Farly rela- authority), it was about the twentieth year of Plato's 
tions of age (407 8.0.) that his acquaintance with Sokrates 
Sokrates. began. It may possibly have begun earlier, but 
certainly not later—since at the time of the conversation (related 
by Xenophon) between Sokrates and Plato’s younger brother 
Glaukon, there was already a friendship established between 
Sokrates and Plato: and that time can hardly be later than 406 
B.0., or the beginning of 405 8.0.4 From 406 B.c. down to 399 


1 Diog. L. iii. 4; Epiktétus, i. 8-13, as to ornaments worn on the head or 
el 82 eaAdds Av TIAdTiw kai itxupés, &c. hair, were pet with the children 
The statement of Sextus Empiricus after | the d been discontinued with 
that Plato in his boyhood bad his adul S00 T Thue. i. 6. 
ears bored and wore ear-rings—indi- D Dog. iii. 26. 
‘cates the opulent family to which he 3 Thid. oe 
belonged. (Sex. Emp. adv. Gramm, 4 Xen. aie iii. 6,1. Sokrates was 
s. 254.) Probably some of the old induced by his friendship for Plato arid 
habits of the great Athenian families, for Charmides the co of Plato, to 





4 


Onar. V. HIS YOUTH.—RELATIONS WITH SOKRATES. 949 
B.c., when Sokrates was tried and condemned, Plato seems to 
have remained in friendly relation and society with him: a 
relation perhaps interrupted during the severe political struggles 
between 405 B.c. and 403 B.c., but revived and strengthened 
after the restoration of the democracy in the last-mentioned 
year. 

But though Plato may have commenced at the age of twenty 
his acquaintance with Sokrates, he cannot have been exclusively 
occupied in philosophical pursuits between the nineteenth and the 
twenty-fifth year of his age—-that is, between 409-403 B.c. He 
was carried, partly by his own dispositions, to other matters 
besides philosophy ; and even if such dispositions had not existed, 
the exigencies of the time pressed upon him imperatively as an 
Athenian citizen. Even under ordinary circumstances, a young 
Athenian of eighteen years of age, as soon as he was enrolled on 
the public register of citizens, was required to take the memor- 
able military oath in the chapel of Aglaurus, and to serve on 
active duty, constant or nearly constant, for two years, in various 
posts throughout Attica, for the defence of the country.! But 
the six years from 409-403 B.c. were years of an extraordinary 
eharacter. They included the most strenuous public efforts, the 
severest suffering, and the gravest political revolution, that had 
ever occurred at Athens. Every Athenian citizen was of neces- 
sity put upon constant (almost daily) military service; pyato’s 
either abroad, or in Attica against the Lacedemonian tc 5 
garrison established in the permanent fortifled post of citizen and 
Dekeleia, within sight of the Athenian Akropolis. So 


soldier. 


admonish the forward youth Glaukon 
8 younger brother), who thrust 
lf forward obtrusively to speak 
in the public assembly before he was 
twenty years of age. The two dis- 
panda of Sokrates—one with the pre- 
re der ela nn the other with the 
fiident Charmides—are both reported 
by Xenophon. 
These discourses oo have —— 
place before the battle of ago 
for Charmides was killed the 
Anarchy, and Glaukon certainly would 


hever have attempted such acts of pre- pr 


sumption after the restoration of the 

democracy, at a time when the tide of 

blic feeling had become Merges | 
ostile to Kritias, Charmides, and 


the names and families connetted 
with the oligarchical rule just over: 
thrown. 

I presame the conversation of Sd 
krates with Glaukon to have Laem 
place in 406 B.C. or 405 B.c.: it was in 
405 B.C. that the disastrous battle of 


potami occurred. 
Read the oath sworn by the ne Beuent 
in Pollux viii. 105. Aschin 

that he served his two ephebic qoars 

QS wepirodos THS xXwWpas, When there 
was no remarkable ger or oe 
essure. See Asch. De Fals. 

178. See the facts about the At +a 
nian Ephébi peougit together in a 
irae tion by W. Dittenberger, p. 
1 
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habitually were the citizens obliged to be on guard, that Athens, 
according to Thucydides,’ became a military post rather than a 
city. It is probable that Plato, by his family and its place on the 
census, belonged to the Athenian Hippeis or Horsemen, who 
were in constant employment for the defence of the territory. 
But at any rate, either on horseback, or on foot, or on shipboard, 
a robust young citizen like Plato, whose military age commenced 
in 409, must have borne his fair share in this hard but indispen- 
sable duty. In the desperate emergency, which preceded the. 
battle of Arginusse (406 B.c.), the Athenians put to sea in thirty 
days a fleet of 110 triremes for the relief of Mitylené; all the 
men of military age, freemen, and slaves, embarking.? We can 
hardly imagine that at such a season Plato can have wished to 
decline service: even if he had wished it, the Strategi would not 
have permitted him. Assuming that he remained at home, the 
garrison-duty at Athens must have been doubled on account of 
the number of departures. After the crushing defeat of the 


1 Thue. vii. 27: oo toes sbeneaverray 
Tav imnméiwy, &C. +» Vili. 60. Anti- 
phon, who is described in the - 
ning of the Parmenides, as devoted to 
twmxn, Must have been either brother 
or uncle of Plato. 

3 Xen. Hell. i. 6, 24. Oi 8% °AOr- 
vator, Ta yeyernudva Kat THY woALopKiay 
éwei jxovoay, éyndicavro BonOeiv 
vavoiy dxardy xat 8éxa, eioPiBdgovres 
Tous dv nAcciqg Svrag dwavras, Kai 
8ovAovs Kai ihev0épous * Kat wAnpw- 
gayres Tas 8éxa Kat éxardv éy TpLdxovra 
yudpas, amjpav: eiadBncay 82 Kai rev 
iwmméwy wodAoi. In one of tho anec- 
dotes given by Diogenes (iii. 24) Plato 
alludes to his own military service. 
Aristoxenus (Diog. L. iii. 8) said that 
Plato had been engaged thrice in 
military expeditions out of Attica: 
once to T a second time to 
Corinth, a third time to Delium, where 
he distinguished himself. Aristoxenus 
must have had fair means of informa- 
tion, yet I do not know what to make 
of this statement. All the three places 
named are notorious for battles fought 
by Athens; nevertheless chronology 
utterly forbids the supposition that 
Plato could have been present either 
at the battle of Tanagra or at the battle 
of Delium. At the battle of Delium 


Sokrates was present, and is said to vi. 


have distinguished 


self: hence 
there is ground for 


confusion between his name and that 
of Plato. It is however possible that. 
there may have been, during the in- 
terval between 410-405 B.C., pa 
invasions of the frontiers of Boeotia by 
Athenian detachments: both T: 
and Delium were on the Bootian 
frontier. The great battle of Corinth 
took place in 804 B.c. Plato left. 
Athens immediately after the death 
of Sokrates in 899 B.c., and visited 
several f countries during the 
years imm ay following; but he 
may have been at Athens in 304 B.C., 
and may have served in the Athenian 
force at Corinth. See Mr. Clinton 
Fast, Hell. ad ann. 805 B.c._ Ido not 
see how Plato could have been en- 
gaged in any battle of Delium after 
he battle of Corinth, for Athens 
_ not then at war with the Boo- 
At the same time I confess that the 
account given by or ascribed to Ari- 
stoxenus ay rer to me to have been 
founded on little positive information, 
when we comers it with the military 
duty which Plato must have done 
between 410-406 B.C. . 
It is curious that Antisthenes also- 
is mentioned as having distinguished. 
himself at the battle of Tanagra (Diog. 
1). The same remarks are appli- 
cable to him as have just been made: 


upon Plato. 
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Athenians at Agospotami, came the terrible apprehension at 
Athens, then the long blockade and famine of the city (wherein 
many died of hunger); next the tyranny of the Thirty, who 
among their other oppressions made war upon all free speech, and 
silenced even the voice of Sokrates: then the gallant combat of 
Thrasybulus followed by the intervention of the Lacedsemonians 
—contingencies full of uncertainty and terror, but ending in the 
restoration of the democracy. After such restoration, there 
followed all the anxieties, perils, of reaction, new enactments 
and provisions, required for the revived democracy, during the 
four years between the expulsion of the Thirty and the death of 
Sokrates. 

From the dangers, fatigues, and sufferings of such an historical 
decad, no Athenian citizen could escape, whatever Period of 
might be his feeling towards the existing democracy, political 
or however averse he might be to public employment ®™>iton. 
by natural temper. But Plato was not thus averse, during the 
earlier years of his adult life. We know, from his own letters, 
that he then felt strongly the impulse of political ambition usual 
with young Athenians of good family ;! though probably not 
with any such premature vehemence as his younger brother 
Glaukon, whose impatience Sokrates is reported to have so 
judiciously moderated. Whether Plato ever spoke with success 
in the public assembly, we do not know : he is said to have been 
shy by nature, and his voice was thin and feeble, ill adapted for 
the Pnyx.8 However, when the oligarchy of Thirty was esta- 
blished, after the capture and subjugation of Athens, Plato was 
not only relieved from the necessity of addressing the assembled 
people, but also obtained additional facilities for rising into 
political influence, through Kritias (his near relative) and Char- 
mides, leading men among the new oligarchy. Plato affirms 
that he had always disapproved the antecedent democracy, and 
that he entered on the new scheme of government with full hope 
of seeing justice and wisdom predominant. He was soon unde- 
ceived. The government of the Thirty proved a sanguinary and 
rapacious tyranny,‘ filling him with disappointment and disgust. 


1 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 824-825. re hv, &e. ii. 26: aldijuery nai nde 
2 Xen., Mem. iii. 6. pasos. 
3 Diogen. Laert. iii. 5: "Ioxvdéduvds 4 History of Greece, vol. viii. ch. 65. 
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He was especially revolted by their treatment of Sokrates, whom 
they not only interdicted from continuing his habitual colloquy 
with young men,’ but even tried to implicate in nefarious mur- 
ders, by ordering him along with others to arrest Leon the Sala- 
minian, one of their intended victims: an order which Sokrates, 
at the peril of his life, disobeyed. ! 
Thus mortified and disappointed, Plato withdrew from public 
functions. What part he took in the struggle between 
disgusted the oligarchy and its democratical assailants under 
pit Pol = Thrasybulus, we are not informed. But when the 
democracy was re-established, his political ambition 
revived, and he again sought to acquire some active influence on 
public affairs. Now however the circumstances had become 
highly unfavourable to him. The name of his deceased relative 
Kritias was generally abhorred, and he had no powerful partisans 
among the popular leaders. With such disadvantages, with anti- 
democratical sentiments, and with a thin voice, we cannot wonder 
that Plato soon found public life repulsive ;2 though he admits 
the remarkable moderation displayed by the restored Demos. 
His repugnance was aggravated to the highest pitch of grief and 
indignation by the trial and condemnation of Sokrates (399 B.C.) 
four years after the renewal of the democracy. At that moment 
doubtless the Sokratic men or companions were unpopular in a 
body. Plato, after having yielded his best sympathy and aid at 
the trial of Sokrates, retired along with several others of them to 
Megara. He made up his mind that for a man of his views and 
opinions, it was not only unprofitable, but also unsafe, to embark 
in active public life, either at Athens or in any other Grecian 
city. He resolved to devote himself to philosophical speculation, 


1 Xen. Mem. i 2, 86; Plato, Apol. krates (800 B.c.). The military ser- 
Sokrat. c. 20, p. 82. vice of Plato, prior to the battle of 

2 Mlian (WH. iii. had read a ospotami (405 B.C.), must have been 
story to the effect, that Plato, in con- obligatory, in defence of his country, 

uence of poverty, was about toseek not d on his own free choice. 
military service abroad, and was buy- It is possible also that Plato may have 
ing arms for the porpore, when he was been for the time impoverished, like 
induced to stay by the exhortation of rane ot tizens, by the intestine 
Sokrates, who prevailed upon him troubles in Attica, and may have con- 
to devote to philosophy at templated military service abroad, like 
home. Xenophon. 

If there be any truth in this story, it But Iam inclined to think that the 
must refer to some time in the interval story is unfounded, and that it arises 
between the restoration of the demo- from some confusion between Plato and 
cracy (406 B.C.) and the death of So- Xenophon. 
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and to abstain from practical politics ; unless fortune should pre- 
sent to him some exceptional case, of a city prepared to welcome 
and obey a renovator upon exalted principles,! 

At Megara Plato passed some time with the Megarian Euk- 
leides, his fellow-disciple in the society of Sokrates, 
and the founder of what is termed the Megaric school 
of philosophers. He next visited Kyréné, where he 
is said to have become acquainted with the geometri- 
cian Theodérus, and to have studied geometry under — 
him. From Kyréné he proceeded to Egypt, interesting himself 
much in the antiquities of the country as well as in the convere 
sation of the priests. In or about 394 B.c.—if we may trust the 
statement of Aristoxenus about the military service of Plato at 
Corinth, he was again at Athens. He afterwards went to Italy 
and Sicily, seeking the society of the Pythagorean philosophers, 
Archytas, Echekrates, Timzeus, &c., at Tarentum and Lokri, and 
visiting thé volcanic manifestations of Htna. It appears that 
his first visit to Sicily was made when he was about forty years 
of age, which would be 387 B.c. Here he made acquaintance 
with the youthful Dion, over whom he acquired great intellectual 
ascendancy. By Dion Plato was prevailed upon to visit the 
elder Dionysius at Syracuse :? but that despot, offended by the 
free spirit of his conversation and admonitions, dismissed him 
with displeasure, and even caused him to be sold into slavery at 
Egina in his voyage home. Though really sold, however, Plato 
was speedily ransomed by friends. After farther incurring some 
risk of his life as an Athenian citizen, in consequence of the 
hostile feelings of the Aginetans, he was conveyed away safely 
to Athens, about 386 3.c.® 

It was at this period, about 386 B.c., that the continuous and 


He retires 


1 The above account of reality seems to warrant. Val. Max. 


Plato’s pro 
abidgn perfectly natural ane interest 
but unfortunately brief, is to be 
found in his seventh Epistle, p. 825- 


2 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 824 A, 827 A. 
8 Plut. Dion. c. 5; Gorn. Nep., Dion, 
ii. 83; Diog. rt. ili. 19- 20; Aristides, 
Or. xlvi., a aay Terrdpwy, p. 805-806, 
ed. Dindort, 
Fin. v. 


Cice Tusc. Disp. i 
11). aad others, had contacted a lofty 
idea of Plato’s Travels, more than the 


viii. 4 8; Plin. Hist. Nat. xxx. 2. 
The So h 


d by Welcker (Trag. Gr. p. 1 

i Dionysius ries = ee se hed 
m &mo 

a tract comely divecked exalunt 
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His perma. formal public teaching of Plato, constituting as it does 
nent esta- 


so great an epoch in philosophy, commenced. But I 
blishment ae 
at Athens— see no ground for believing, as many authors assume, 
eee that he was absent from Athens during the entire 
interval between 399-386 B.c. I regard such long-continued ab- 
' gence as extremely improbable. Plato had not been sentenced 
to banishment, nor was he under any compulsion to stay away 
from his native city. He was not born “of an oak-tree or a rock” 
(to use an Homeric phrase, strikingly applied by Sokrates in his 
Apology to the Dikasts'), but of a noble family at Athens, where 
he had brothers and other connections. A temporary retirement, 
immediately after the death of Sokrates, might be congenial to 
his feelings and interesting in many ways; but an absence of 
moderate length would suffice for such exigencies, and there were 
surely reasonable motives to induce him to revisit his friends at 
home. I conceive Plato as having visited Kyréné, Egypt, and 
Italy during these thirteen years, yet as having also spent part of 
this long time at Athens. Had he been continuously absent 
from that city he would have been almost forgotten, and would 
scarcely have acquired reputation enough to set up with success 
as a teacher.? 

The spot selected by Plato for his lectures or teaching was 
Hecom ® garden adjoining the precinct sacred to the Hero 
mone his Hekadémus or Akadémus, distant from the gate of 
at the Athens called Dipylon somewhat less than a mile, 
Academy. on the road to Eleusis, towards the north. In this 
precinct there were both walks, shaded by trees, and a gymna- 
sium for bodily exercise ; close adjoining, Plato either inherited 
or acquired a small dwelling-house and garden, his own private 
property.? Here, under the name of the Academy, was founded 


1 Plato, Apol. p. 34 D. 

2 Stallbaum insists upon it as “‘ cer- 
tum et indubium” that Plato was ab- 
sentfrom Athens continuously, without 
ever returning to it, for the thirteen 
years immediately succeeding the death 
of Sokrates. But I see no good evi- 
dence of this, and I think it highly 
improbable. See Stallbaum, Prolegg. 
ad Platon. Politicum, p. 38, 39. e 
statement of Strabo (xvii. 508), that 
Plato and Eudoxus passed thi 
years in Egypt, is not admissible. 


Ueberweg examines and criticises 
the statements about Plato’s travels. 
He considers it ee Plato 
passed some of these een years 
at Athens (Deber die Aechtheit und 
mei Nolee der Platon. Schrift. p. 126, 
127). r. Fynes Clinton thinks the 
same, F. H. B.C. 8394; Append. c. 21, 


p. 366. 

3 Diog. Laert. iii. 7,8; Cic. De Fin. 
v.1; C. G. Zumpt, Ueber den Bestand 
der philosophischen Schulen in Athen, 
p. 8 (Berlin, 1843). The Academy was 
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the earliest of those schools of philosophy, which continued for 
centuries forward to guide and stimulate the speculative minds 
of Greece and Rome. 

We have scarce any particulars respecting the growth of the 
Academy from this time to the death of Plato, in 347 B.0. We 
only know generally that his fame as a lecturer became eminent 
and widely diffused: that among his numerous pupils were 
included Speusippus, Xenokrates, Aristotle, Demos- pigtoasa 
thenes, Hyperides, Lykurgus, &e.: that he was rene a 
admired and consulted by Perdikkas in Macedonia merous and 
and Dionysius at Syracuse: that he was also visited 7outhy, 
by listeners and pupils from all parts of Greece, ent cities. 
Among them was Eudoxus of Knidus, who afterwards became 
illustrious both in geometry and astronomy. At the age of 
twenty-three, and in poor circumstances, Eudoxus was tempted 
by the reputation of the Sokratic men, and enabled by the aid of 
friends, to visit Athens : where, however, he was coldly received 
by Plato. Besides preparing an octennial period or octaetéris, 
and a descriptive map of the Heavens, Eudoxus also devised the 
astronomical hypothesis of Concentric Spheres—the earliest 
theory proposed to show that the apparent irregularity in the 
motion of the Sun and the Planets might be explained, and 
proved to result from a multiplicity of co-operating spheres or 


agencies, each in itself regular. 


consecrated to Athéné; there was, how- 
ever, a statue of Eros there, to whom 
sacrifice was offered, in conjunction 
with Athéné. Athensus, xiii. 561. 

At the time when Aristophanes as- 
sailed Sokrates in the comedy of the 
Nubes (423 B.c.), the Academy was 
known and familiar as a place for 

tic exercise; and Aristophanes 
ub. 995) singles if out as the roper 
scene of action for the honest and mus- 
cular youth, who despises rhetoric and 
hilosophy. Aristophanes did not an- 
icipate that within a short time after 
the representation of his last comedy, 
the most illustrious disciple of Sokrates 
would select the Academy as the spot 
for his residence and philosophical lec- 
tures, and would confer upon the name 
® permanent intellectual meaning, as 
designating the earliest and most me- 
morable of the Hellenic schools. 
In 369 B.c., when the school of Plato 


This theory of Eudoxus is said 


was in existence, the Athenian hoplites, 
marching to aid the Lacedwemonians 
in Peloponnesus, were ordered by Iphi- 
krates to make their evening meal in 
the Academy (Xen. Hell. vi. 5, 49). 

The garden, afterwards established 
by Epikurus, was situated between the 
fate of Athens and the Academy: so 

hat a person passed by it, when he 
walked forth from Athens to the Aca- 
demy (Cic. De Fin. i. 1). 

1 For an account of Eudoxus him- 
self, of his theory of concentric spheres, 
and the subsequent extensions of it, 
see the instructive volume of the late 
lamented Sir George Cornewall Lewis 
—Historical Survey of the Ancien 
Astronomy, ch. iii. sect. 8, p. 146 seq. 

M. Boeckh also (in his recent pub- 
lication, Ueber die vierjahrigen Son- 
nenkreise der Alten, vorziiglich den 
Eudoxischen, Berlin, 1863) given 
an account of the life and career of 
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to have originated in a challenge of Plato, who propounded to 
astronomers, in his oral discourse, the problem which they ought 


to try to solve.} 


Eudoxus, not with reference to his 
theory of concentric spheres, but to his 
Calendar and Lunisolar Cycles or 
Periods, quadrennial and octennial. I 
think Boeckh 


is right in placing the t 


voyage of Eudoxus to at an 
earlier period of the life of Eudoxus ; 
that is, abont $78 B.c.; and not in 362 
B.C., where it is placed by Letronne and 
others. Boeckh shows that the letters 
of recommendation from Agesilaus to 
Nektanebos, which Eudoxus took with 
with the military expedition of Ages 
@ e on 0 esi- 
laus to t, but were more probably 
of earlier date. (Boeckh, p. 140-148.) 

Eudoxus lived 53 years (406-353 B.C., 
about); being born when Plate was 
21, and dying when Plato was 75. He 
was one of the most illustrious men 
of the age. He was born in poor cir- 
cumstances; but so marked was his 
early promise, that some of the medical 
school at Knidus assisted him to pro- 
secute his studies—to visit Athens and 
hear the Sophists, Plato among them 
—to visit Egypt, Tarentum (where he 
studied geometry with Archytas), and 
Sicily (where he studied ra iarpixa with 
Philistion). These facts depend upon 
the Iivaxes of Kallimachus, which are 
good authority. (Diog. L. viii. 86. 

After thus p g himself by 
pe ay and varied study, Eudoxus 

he profession of a Sophist, at 
the gc iprtrr in| cities 
pontis. He obtained great 
celebrity, and a large number of pupils. 
M. kh says, ‘“‘Dort lebte er als 
Sophist, sagt Sotion: das heisst, er 
lehrte, und hielt Vortrage. 
bezeugt Philostratos.” 

I wish to call icular attention to 
the way in which M. Boeckh here de- 
describes a hist of the fourth cen- 
fay B.c. No can be more cor- 

. Every man who taught and gave 
lectures to audiences more or less nu- 
merous, was so called. The Platonic 
philosophy: by using the word Sophist 
philosophy, by @ Wo phist 
with its modern associations (and the 
unmeaning abstract Sophistic which 
they derive from it), to represent a 
supposed school of speculative and de- 
cep 

Eudoxus, having been coldly re- 


ive corruptors. 
ceived when young aad poor by 0, 


be B.c., his first 


had satisfaction in revisiting Athens 
at the height of his reputation, accom- 
panied a numerous pupils—and in 
showing himself again to Plato. The 
wo then became friends. Mensch- 
mus and Helik 


(Plato, Epist. xiii. p. 360 D; 


compani there also, as Boeckh 
supposes: is doubtful: I think it im- 
probable. 

Eudoxus ultimately returned to his 
native city of Knidus, where he was 
received with every demonstration of 
honour: a public vote of esteem and re- 
cognition being passed to welcome him, 
He is said to have been solicited to give 
laws to the city, and to have actually 
done so: how far this may be true, we 
cannot say. He also visited the neigh- 
bouring prince Mausélus of Karia, by 
whom he was much honoured. 

We know from Aristotle, that Eu- 
doxus was not only illustrious as an 
astronomer and geometer, but that 
he also proposed a theory of Ethics. 
similar in its general formula to that 
which was afterwards laid down by 
Epikurus. Aristotle dissents from the 
theory, but he bears express testimony, 
in a manner very unusual with him, to 
the distinguished personal merit and 
virtue of Eudoxus FEthic. Nikom. x. 3, 


p. 1172, b. 16). 

1 ing Eudoxus, see Diog. L, 
viii. 86-91. the life of Eudoxus 
probably extended from about 406-353 
visit to Athens would be 
about 3888 B.c., some three years after 
Plato commenced his school. Strabo 
alg 806), when he visited Heliopolis 

Egypt, was shown by the guides 
certain cells or chambers which were 
said to have been occupied by Plato 
and Eudoxus, and was assured that 
the two had passed thirteen years 
together in t. This account de- 
serves no t. Plato and Eudoxus 
visited t, but not together, and 
neither of them for so long as thirteen 
years. Eudoxus stayed there sixteen 
months (Diog. L. viii. 87). Simplikius, 
Schol. ad Aristot. De Colo, p. 497, 
498, ed. Brandis, 498, a. 45. Kat 
mpatos Tav ‘EAAjvwyv Evdofos o Kvidtos, 
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Though Plato demanded no money as a fee for admission of 
pupils, yet neither did he scruple to receive presents from rich 


men such as Dionysius, Dion, and others? 


In the jests of 


Ephippus, Antiphanes, and other poets of the middle comedy, the 
pupils of Plato in the Academy are described as finely and 
delicately clad, nice in their persons even to affectation, with 
elegant caps and canes; which is the more to be noticed because 
the preceding comic poets derided Sokrates and his companions 
for qualities the very opposite—as prosing beggars, in mean 


attire and dirt.2 Such students 


ws Evénuss re ev rp Sevrdpp ris 
*"Aorpodoyxys ‘Ioropias arepnynpdvevce 
Kat Lworyévns mapa EVSH pov rodro 
AaBwy, dyacOa Adyerat trav ToLov- 
tev vrobécewv: IlAdtwvos, &s byoe 
Zworyévns, mpdBdnpa rovto ‘moty- 
goudvov rots mept ravra éeomovdaxdcr 
—tivwy vroreeiowy Opadwv Kal TeTay- 
pévwv xivigewv Stagw0y ra wept 7 
Kingets tov trAavwudvev davdpeva. 
aoe poorer ery sane which a 
ows at great len is exceedingly 
interesting and v uable, in regard to 
the astronomical theory of Eudoxus, 
with the modifications introduced into 
it by Kallippus, Aristotle, and others. 
All the share in it which is claimed 
for Plato, is, that he described in clear 
lan e the problem to be solved: 
and even that share depends simply 
upon the statement of the Alexan- 
drine Sosigenes (contemporary of Julius 
Cesar), not upon the statement of 
Eudémus. At least the lan e of 
Simplikius affirms, that Sosigenes 
copied from Eudémus the fact, that 
Eudoxus was the first Greek who pro- 
sed a systematic astronomical hypo- 
‘nicer ad ex ee the motions of . 
plane tap Evdjpov rovro AaBwov 
not he ciseautetee that Plato pro- 
unded the problem afterwards men- 
joned. From whom Sosigenes derived 
this last information, is not indicated. 
About his ae: yerces lott nae 
gained cre gypt respec e 
connection of Plato with Eudoxus, as 
we may see by the story of Strabo above 
cited. If Plato impressed upon others 
that which is here ascribed to him, he 
must have done so in conversation or 
oral discourse—for there is nothing in 
his written dialogues to that effect. 
Moreover, there is nothing in the dia- 
logues to make us oppor that Plato 
opted or approved the theory of 


must have belonged to opulent 


Eudoxus. When Plato speaks of astro- 
nomy, either in the Republic, or in 
es, or in Epinomis, it 1s in a totally 
erent spirit—not manifesting any 
care to save the astronomical pheno- 
mena. Both Aristotle himself (Meta- 
phys. A. p. 1078 b.) and Simplikius, 
ale it clear that Aristotle warmly 
espoused and enlarged the theory of 
Eudoxus. Theophrastus, successor of 
Aristotle, did the same. But we do 
not hear that either S appne or 
Xenokrates (successor of Pla took 
any interest in the theory. is is 
one remarkable point of divergence be- 
tween Plato and the Platonists on one 
side—Aristotle and the Aristotelians 
on the other—and much to the honour 
of the latter: for the theory of Eu- 
doxus, though erroneous, was a great 
step towards improved scientific con- 
ceptions on astronomy, and a great 
provocative to farther observation of 
astronomical facts. 
1 Plato, Epistol. xiii. p. 361, 3862. 
We learn from this epistle that Plato 
received pecuniary remittances not 
merely from Dionysius, but also from 
other friends (G\Awy émrndeimv—361 
C); that he cuploved these not only 
for choregies and other costly functions 
of his own, but also to provide dowry 
for female relatives, and presents to 
friends (363 A). ; 
2See Meineke, Hist. Crit. Comic. 
. 288, 289—and the extracts 
there given from Ephippus and Anti- 
phanes—apud Atheneum, xi. 509, xii. 
544, About the poverty and dirt which 
was reproached to Sokrates and his, 
— see the f ent of Ameip- 
sias in Meineke, ibid. p. 208. Also 
Aristoph. Aves, 1555 ; Nubes, 827 ; and 
the of Eupolis in Meineke, P. 
552—Miow &’ éym kai Lwxpdrny, Tov 
atTwxov adoréoxny. 
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families ; and we may be sure that. they requited their master by 
some valuable present, though no fee may have been formally 
demanded from them. Some conditions (though we do not know 
what) were doubtless required for admission. Moreover the 
example of Eudoxus shows that in some cases even ardent and 
promising pupils were practically repelled. At any rate, the 
teaching of Plato formed a marked contrast with that extreme 
and indiscriminate publicity which characterised the conversation 
of Sokrates, who passed his days in the market-place or in the 
public porticoes or palestre ; while Plato both dwelt and dis- 
coursed in a quiet residence and garden a little way out of 
Athens. The title of Athens to be considered the training-city 
ef Hellas (as Perikles had called her fifty years before), was fully 
sustained by the Athenian writers and teachers between 390-347 ; 
especially by Plato and Isokrates, the most celebrated and largely 
frequented. So many foreign pupils came to Isokrates that he 
affirms most of his pecuniary gains to have been derived from 
non-Athenians. Several of his pupils stayed with him three or 
four years. The like is doubtless true about the pupils of 

Plato. 
Tt was in the year 367-366 that Plato was induced, by the 
Visit of earnest entreaties of Dion, to go from Athens to Syra- 
Plato to the cuse, on a visit to the younger Dionysius, who had 
Dionysius just become despot, succeeding to his father of the 
ee same name. Dionysius II., then very young, had 
Second visit manifested some dispositions towards philosophy, and 
oe prodigious admiration for Plato: who was en- 
ging couraged by Dion to hope that he would have 
influence enough to bring about an amendment or 
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Meineke thinks, ge Fr Aristophanes, 
in the Ekklesiazusee,. and in the 
Plutus, 813, intends to > Hateae Plato 
under the name of A llus : aap 8 
name having been o y Aristokl 
But I see no sufficient eround for this 
opinion. 

oe in the Fun 


most of his money was acq) 


foreign (non- erg rere upils, and the 
fact that many ro them not 
oat stayed with him three or four years 
but were even then loth to de will. 
be found in Orat. xv. De Permutatione, 
sect. 93-175. Plutarch (Vit. x. Orat. 
888 E) goes so far as to say that Iso- 
krates never required any pay from an 
Athenian pup 
Nearly three centuries after ee 
decease, Cicero sent his son Marcus to 
Athens, where the son spent a con- 
nag dorable time, frequenting the lectures 
of the Peripatetic pitloeop ret Kratip- 
oa pee Young Cicero, in an interesting. 
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thorough reform of the government at Syracuse. This ill-starred 
visit, with its momentous sequel, has been described in my 
‘History of Greece’. It not only failed completely, but made 
matters worse rather than better: Dionysius became violently 
alienated from Dion, and sent him into exile. Though turning 
a deaf ear to Plato’s recommendations, he nevertheless liked his 
conversation, treated him with great respect, detained him for 
some time at Syracuse, and was prevailed upon, only by the 
philosopher’s earnest entreaties, to send him home. Yet in spite 
_of such uncomfortable experience Plato was induced, after a 

certain interval, again to leave Athens and pay a second visit to 
Dionysius, mainly in hopes of procuring the restoration of 
Dion. In this hope too he was disappointed, and was glad to 
return, after a longer stay than he wished, to Athens. 

It was in 359 B.c. that Dion, aided by friends in Peloponnesus, 
and encouraged by warm sympathy and co-operation Expedition 
from many of Plato’s pupils in the Academy,! equip- of Dion 
ped an armament against Dionysius. Notwithstand- hee aa 
ing the inadequacy of his force he had the good sympathies 
fortune to make himself master of Syracuse, being and the 
greatly favoured by the popular discontent of the 4@4°™y- 
Syracusans against the reigning despot: but he did not know 
how to deal with the people, nor did he either satisfy their 
aspirations towards liberty, or realise his own engagements. 
Retaining in his hands a despotic power, similar in the main to 
that of Dionysius, he speedily became odious, and was sgnuccess 
assassinated by the treachery of Kallippus, his com- misconduct, 
panion in arms as well as fellow-pupil of the Platonic of Dion. 
Academy. The state of Syracuse, torn by the joint evils of 


letter addressed to Tiro (Cic. Epist. the conduct of Dion after he had be- 
Fam. xvi. 28), describes in animated come master of Syracuse, Plutarch 
terms both his admiration for the per- Dae both from the letter of Plato to 
son and abilities, and his delight in the Dion (which now stands fourth amon, 
private society, of Kratippus. Several the Epistole Platonics#, p. 320) an 
of Plato’s pupils picvee y feltas much also from a Jetter which he had read, 
or-‘more towards Be, written by Speusippus to Dion; in 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 22. which peceeneae exhorts Dion em- 

Xenokrates as well as Speusippus Eee to bless ern with good 
accompanied Plato to Sicily (Diog. L. laws and government, ‘‘in order that 
iv. 6). he may glorify the Academy” —orws . . . 

To show the warm interest taken, ei«drca Ojoe Thy ‘Axadynutay (Plutarch, 
not poly by Plato himself but also by De Adulator. et Amic. c. 29, p. 70° 
the Platonic pupils in the Academy in: A). . 
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anarchy and despotism, and partially recovered by Dionysius, 
became more unhappy than ever. 

The visits of Plato to Dionysius were much censured, and his 
Death of - Motives’ misrepresented by unfriendly critics; and 
gs aged these reproaches were still further embittered by the 

"~~" entire failure of his hopes. The closing years of his 
long life were saddened by the disastrous turn of events at 
Syracuse, aggravated by the discreditable abuse of power and 
Violent death of his intimate friend Dion, which brought dis- 
honour both upon himself and upon the Academy. Neverthe- 
leas he lived to the age of eighty, and died in 348-347 B.c., leaving 
& competent property, which he bequeathed by a will still extant.? 
But his foundation, the Academy, did not die with him. It 
passed to his nephew Speusippus, who succeeded him as teacher, 
conductor of the school, or Scholarch: and was himself succeeded 
after eight years by Xenokrates of Chalkédon: while another 
pupil of the Academy, Aristotle, after an absence of some years 
from Athens, returned thither and established a school of his own 
at the Lykeum, at another extremity of the city. 

The latter half of Plato’s life in his native city must have been 
Scholars One of dignity and consideration, though not of any 
rate political activity. He is said to have addressed the 

’  Dikastery as an advocate for the accused general 
Chabrias : and we are told that he discharged the expensive and 
showy functions of Chorégus, with funds supplied by Dion.® 
occurred in 866 B.c., as Clinton sup- 
poses; Plato must have been absent 
during that year in Sicily. 


The anecdote given by Diogenes, in 
relation to Plato’s appearance at this 


1 Themistius, Orat. xxiii. Sophistes) 
rv Terrépov, p. 284236; apulelun De 
Tov Lerrapwy, p. - ; eins, Ve 
Habit. Philos. PD laton. p. zi. 

2Diog. Laert. iii. 41-42. Seneca 


(Epist. 58) says that Plato died on the 
anniversary of his birth, in the month 


elion. 

3 Plut. Aristeides, c. 1; Diog. Laert. 
fii. 23-24. Diogenes says that no other 
Athenian except Plato dared to 
Pooley in defence of Chabrias; but 

8 can hardly be correct, since Ari- 
stotle mentions another ounjyopos 
named Lykoleon (Rhet. iii. 10, ier ite 
Po We may fairly presume that the 
t of Chabrias alluded to by Ari- 
stotle is the same as that alluded to 
by Diogenes, that which arose out of 

6 wrongful occupation of Ordpus by 
the Thebans. If Platoap at the 
trial, I doubt whether it could have 


trial, deserves notice. Krobylus, one 
of the accusers, said to him, ‘‘ Are you 
come to plead on behalf of another? 
Are not you aware that the hemlock of 
Sokrates is in store for you also?” 
Plato replied: ‘I affronted dangers 
formerly, when I went on mili ex- 
pedition, for my country, and I am 
pre to affront them now in dis- 
Cc e of my duty to a friend” (iii. 24 
anecdote is instructive, as it 
exhibits the continuance of the anti- 
philosophical antipathies at Athens 
among a considerable portion of the 
citizens, and as it goes to attest the 
pet service rendered personally by 
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Out of Athens also his reputation was very great. When he 
went to the Olympic festival of B.c. 360, he was an object of 
conspicuous attention and respect: he was visited by hearers, 
young men of rank and ambition, from the most distant Hellenic 
cities; and his advice was respectfully invoked both by 
Perdikkas in Macedonia and by Dionysius II. at Syracuse. 
During his last visit to Syracuse, it is said that some of the 
students in the Academy, among whom Aristotle is mentioned, 
became dissatisfied with his absence, and tried to set up a new 
school ; but were prevented by Iphikrates and Chabrias, the 
powerful friends of Plato at Athens. This story is connected 
with alleged ingratitude on the part of Aristotle towards Plato, 
and with alleged repugnance on the part of Plato towards 
Aristotle! The fact itself—that during Plato’s absence in Sicily 
. his students sought to provide for themselves instruction and dis- 
cussion elsewhere—is neither surprising nor blameable. And as 
to Aristotle, there is ground for believing that he passed for an 
intimate friend and disciple of Plato, even during the last ten 
years of Plato’s life. For we read that Aristotle, following 


Diogenes May 46) gives a long list of Plato for the active political liberators 
hearers; and Athenszeus (xi. 506-509) and tyrannicides who came forth from 


enumerates several from different cities 

Greece: Euphreus of Oreus (in 
Eubeea), who acquired through Plato’s 
recommendation t influence with 
Perdikkas, king of Macedonia, and who 
is said to have excluded from the 


y 
of philosophy and geometry; Euagon 
of ‘ainpeakes Timseus oF Kyzikus, 
Cheeron of Pelléné, all of whom tried, 
and the last with success, to usurp 
the sceptre in their respective cities ; 
Eudémus of Cyprus; us the 
Athenian, fellow-learner with Dion in 
Lee noeteny phage ee 
on in his expedition icily, 
ultimatel 
and Python from Anus in 
Chion and Leonides, also Klearchus 
the despot from the Pontic Herakleia 
(Justin, xvi. 5). 7 
Several of these examples seem to 
have been cited by the orator Demo- 
charés (nephew of Demosthenes) in his 
speech at Athens cpr the law 
proposed by Sophokles for the expul- 
sion of the philosophers from Athens 
(Athens. xi. 508 2 @ speech delivered 
about 806 B.c. Plutarch compliments 


Thrace, 


society of that king every one rant . 


‘an interestin 
his murderer; Herakleides. 


the Academy: he considers Plato as 
the real author and planner of the ex- 
pedition of Dion a Dionysius, 
and expatiates on the delight which 
Plato must have derived trom it—a 
supposition’ very incorrect (Plutarch, 
Non Posse Suav. p. 1097 B; adv. Kolé- 
ten, p. 1126 B-C). 

1 Aristokles, ap. Eusebium hi 
Evang. xv. 2: Atlian, V. H. iii. 19: 
Aristeides, Or. 46, ‘Yrép rav Terrdpwy, 
vol. ii. p. 824-825 Dindorf. 

The friendship and reciprocity of 
service between Plato and Chabrias is 
fact. Compare Stahr, 
Aristotelia, vol. i. p. 50 seqq. 

Cicero affirms, on the authority of 
the Epistles of Demosthenes, that De- 
mosthenes describes himself as an assi- 
duous hearer as well as reader of Plato 
(Cic. Brut. 81, 121; Orat. 4, 15). I 
thinls this fact highly probable, but the 
epistles which Cicero read no longer 
exist. Among the five Epistles re- 
maining; Plato is once mentioned with 
respect in the fifth (p. 1490), but this 
epistle is conside by most critics 


spurious. 
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speculations and principles of teaching of his own, on the subject 
of rhetoric, found himself at variance with Isokrates and the 
Isokratean school. Aristotle attacked Isokrates and his mode of 
dealing with the subject : upon which Kephisodérus (one of the 
disciples of Isokrates) retaliated by attacking Plato and the 
Platonic Ideas, considering Aristotle as one of Plato’s scholars 

and adherenta! 
Such is the sum of our information respecting Plato. Scanty 
as it is, we have not even the advantage of contempo- 


ince rary authority for any portion of it. We have no 
siete description of Plato from any contemporary author, 


personal friendly or adverse. It will be seen that after the 
'v  death of Sokrates we know nothing about Plato as a@ 
man and a citizen, except the little which can be learnt from his 
few Epistles, all written when he was very old, and relating 
almost entirely to his peculiar relations with Dion and Dionysius. 
His dialogues, when we try to interpret them collectively, and 
gather from them general results as to the character and pur- 
poses of the author, suggest valuable arguments and perplexing 
doubts, but yield few solutions. In no one of the dialogues does 
Plato address us in his own person. In the Apology alone 
(which is not a dialogue) is he alluded to even as present : in the 
Phedon he is mentioned as absent from illness. Each of the 
dialogues, direct or indirect, is conducted from beginning to end 
by the persons whom he introduces.2 Not one of the dialogues 
affords any positive internal evidence showing the date of its 
composition. In a few there are allusions to prove that they 
must have been composed at a period later than others, or later 
than some given event of known date ; but nothing more can be 
positively established. Nor is there any good extraneous testi- 
mony to determine the date of any one among them, For the 
1 Numenius, ap. Euseb. Prep. Ev. follow Plato's example. Aristotle in- 
xiv. 6, 9. oindeis (Kephisodérus) cara troduced two or more persons debating 
WAdrwva roy “AptororéAny didogogety, a question, but he pa teekes in his own 
ésoAduer pev ‘AptororéXe, Badd 88 rson to give the solution, or at least 
TlAdrwva, &. is must have ha wind up the debate. He sometimes 
ened in the latter years of Plato’slife, also opened the debate by a procem or 
or Aristotle must have been at least prefatory address in his own person 
twenty-five or twenty-six years of age tic. ad Attic. iv. 16, 2, xiii, 19, 4). 
when he engaged in such polemics. Cicero followed the manner of Ari; 
He was born in 384 B.C. stotle, not that of Plato. His dialogneg 


20n this point Aristotle, in the are rhetorical rather than dramatic, 
dialogues which he composed, did not © All thedialogues of Aristotle are lost, 
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remark ascribed to Sokrates about the dialogue called Lysis 
(which remark, if authentic, would prove the dialogue to have 
been composed during the life-time of Sokrates) appears alto- 
gether untrustworthy. And the statement of some critics, that 
the Pheedrus was Plato’s earliest composition, is clearly nothing 
more than an inference (doubtful at best, and, in my judgment, 
erroneous) from its dithyrambic style and erotic subject.? 


1 Diog. L. iii. 88. Compare the Pro- 24, in the Appendix Platonica of K. F. 
legomena ris UWAdrevos @:Aocodias, 6. Hermann’s tion, p. 217. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
PLATONIC CANON, AS RECOGNISED BY THRASYLLUS. 


As we know little about Plato except from his works, the first 
question to be decided is, Which are his real works? Where are 
we to find a trustworthy Platonic Canon ? 

Down to the close of the last century this question was not 
Platonic 4 ‘Much raised or discussed. The catalogue recognised 


a by the rhetor Thrasyllus (contemporary with the 
modern dis- Emperor Tiberius) was generally accepted as in- 


cussions. cluding none but genuine works of Plato ; and was 
followed as such by editors and critics, who were indeed not 
very numerous! But the discussions carried on during the 
present century have taken a different turn. While editors, 
critics, and translators have been greatly multiplied, some of the 
most distinguished among them, Schleiermacher at the head, 
have either professedly set aside, or in practice disregarded, the 
Thrasyllean catalogue, as if it carried no authority and very faint 
presumption. They have reasoned upon each dialogue as if its 
title to be considered genuine were now to be proved for the first 


1 The follo passage from Wyt- teriore doctrin& patefaceret, omnino 
tenbach, written in 1776, will give an repererit neminem. Et ex ipso hoc 
idea of the state of Platonic criticism tionum parvo numero—nam sex 
down to the last quarter of the last omnino sunt—nulla est recentior anno 
century. To provide a new Canon for superioris seculi secundo: ut miran- 
Plato seems not to have entered his dumsit,centum etseptuagintaannorum 
thoughts. spatio neminem ex tot viris doctis ex- 

yttenbach, Bibliotheca Critica, vol. titisse, qui ita suam crisin Platoni ad- 

p. 28. Review of Fischer’s edition diceret, ut intelligentiam ejus verse 
of Plato’s Philébus and Symposion. eruditionis amantibus aperiret. 

**Quse Ciceroni obtigit interp et ‘Qui Platonem legant, pauci sunt : 
editorum felicitas, e4 adeo caruit Plato, qui intelligant, paucissimi; qui vero, 
ut non solum paucos nactus sit qui vel ex versionibus, vel ex jejuno his- 
ejus scripta typis ederent—sed qui tories philosophice compendio, de eo 
ejus orationi nitorem restitueret, eam- judicent et cum supercilio pronuncient, 
que a corruptelarum labe purgaret, et plurimi sunt.” 

sensus obscuros atque abditos ex in- 
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time ; either by external testimony (mentioned in Aristotle or 
others), or by internal evidences of style, handling, and thoughts :1 
as if, in other words, the onus probandt lay upon any one who 
believed the printed works of Plato to be genuine—not upon an 
opponent who disputes the authenticity of any one or more 
among them, and rejects it as spurious. Before I proceed to 
examine the conclusions, alike numerous and discordant, which 
these critics have proclaimed, I shall enquire how far the method 
which they have pursued is warrantable. Is there any pre- 
sumption at all—and if so, what amount of presumption—in 
favour of the catalogue transmitted from antiquity by Thrasyllus, 
as a canon containing genuine works of Plato and no others ? 
Upon this question I hold an opinion opposite to that of the 
Platonic critics since Schleiermacher. The presump- ,, _  osta. 
tion appears to me particularly strong, instead of par- plished by 
ticularly weak : comparing the Platonic writings with Phresyns 
those of other eminent writers, dramatists, orators, a bos 
historians, of the same age and country. eS 
We have seen that Plato passed the last thirty-eight years of 
his life (except his-two short visits to Syracuse) as a 


writer and lecturer at Athens; that he purchased and fence at 
inhabited a fixed residence at the Academy, near the "bool at 
city. _We know, moreover, that his principal pupils, co 
especially (his nephew) Speusippus and Xenokrates, ana tiene: 
were constantly with him in this residence during his mitted to’ 


life ; that after his death the residence became perma- 

nently appropriated as a philosophical school for lectures, study, 
conversation, and friendly meetings of studious men, in which 
capacity it served for more than two centuries ;? that his nephew 
Speusippus succeeded him there as teacher, and taught there for - 
pol yes de Oe eee 

t) 
look at the work of ebeewou one of 


the most recent and certainly one of 
the ablest among the Platonic critics. 


ve lectures in the ° 
lemeum. In t 
gymnasium Cicero heard the lectures 
of the Scholarch Antiochus, B.c. 79: 
walking out afterwards to visit the 


bile he 


Untersuchungen iiber die Aechtheit und 
Zeitfolge der Platonischen Schriften, 
Wien, 1861, p. 180-131. 
2 The e teaching and conversation of 
the Platonic School continued fixed in 
the spot known as the Academy until 
the siege of Athens by Sylla in 87 B.c. 
The teacher was then forced.to confine 
to the interior of the city, 


Seseree but memorue ae of the 
Zp, Udder v. 1; C. G. 
Zumpt, Ueber Pity Bostand der Philo-. 
sophischen Schulen in Athen, p. 14, 
Berlin, 1843). The ground of the Aca- 
demy, when once deserted, speedily 
became unhealthy, and continues to be 
so now, as‘ Zumpt mentions that he 
himself experienced in 1836. 
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eight years, being sueeeeded after his death first by Kenokrates | 
(for twenty-five years), afterwards by Polemon, Krantor, Krates, 
Arkesilaus, and others in uninterrupted series ; that the school 
always continued to be frequented, though enjoying greater or 
less celebrity according to the reputation of the Scholarch. 
By thus perpetuating the school which his own genius had 
Importance originated, and by providing for it permanent sup- 
foun- port with a fixed domicile, Plato inaugurated a new 
servation of epoch in the history of philosophy: this example 
Plato's ma was followed a few years afterwards by Aristotle, 
Schoo . Zeno, and Epikurus. Moreover the proceeding was 
™Y, _ important in another way also, as it affected the 
preservation and anthentication of his own manuscripts and 
compositions, It provided not only safe and lasting custody, 
such as no writer had ever enjoyed before, for Plato’s original 
manuscripts, but also a guarantee of some efficacy against any 
fraud or error which might seek to introduce other compositions © 
into the list. That Plato himself was not indifferent on this 
head we may fairly believe, since we learn from Dionysius of 
Halikarnassus, that he was indefatigable in the work of correc- 
tion ; and his diseiples, who teok the great trouble of noting 
down themselves what he spoke in his lectures, would not be 
neglectful as to the simpler duty of preserving his manuscripts,! 
Now Speusippus and Xenokrates (also Aristotle, Hestisus, the 
QOpuntian Philippus, and the other Platonie pupils) must have 
had personal knowledge of ali that Plato had written, whether 
finished dialogues, unfinished fragments, or preparatory sketches. 
They had perfect means of distinguishing his real compositions 
from forgeries passed off in his name: and they had every motive 
* to expose such forgeries (if any were attempted) wherever they 


1 Simplikius, Schol. Aristotel. beh to have made money by selling them. 
sic, f. 82, p. 834, b. 28, Brandis: Adfoc Bee Cicero ad Atticum, xiii 21: Suidas 
8’ dy rs al mapa. fe poo Kat mapa et paar pees ap Mag eae éu- 
Hevoxpdrovs, kai Thv. dAdwy ot wapeyd- opeverat. e 
vovTo év Ti mepi Tayabod rof IlAdrwvos Hermodoro, 10. en the above-men- 
dxpodoe: mdvres ovvéypa Ladi op tioned e e Cicero com is 
aging Hue a6 ay gvrov. own ea ons Y with Atticus, to those 
the same Scholia oe of Plato with Hermodérus, Hermo- 
pee 3im wttitias mentions Hera- dérus had composed a treatise respect- 
fleldes (of Pontus), Hestieus, and even ing Plato, from which some extracts 
Acistot le himself, as having taken notes were erent by Derkyllides (the con- 
of the same lectures, gy fA Thrasyllus) as well as 
Hermodérus appears to have carried Bhat. ahd 
some of Plato’s ogues to Sicily, and 
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could, in order to uphold the reputation of their master. If any 
one composed a dialogue and circulated it under the name of 
Plato, the school was a known place, and its occupante were at 
hand to give information to all who enquired about the authen- 
ticity of the composition. ‘The original MSS. of Plato (either in 
his own handwriting or in that of his secretary, if he employed 
one) were doubtless treasured up in the school as sacred meme 
rials of the great founder, and served as originals from which 
copies of unquestionable fidelity might be made, whenever the 
Scholarch granted permission, How long they continued to be 
80 preserved we cannot say; nor do we know what was the 
condition of the MSS., or how long they were calculated to last, 
But probably many of the students frequenting the school would 
come for the express purpose of reading various works of Plato 
(either in the original MSS., or in faithful copies taken from 
them) with the exposition of the Scholarch ; just as we know 
that the Roman M. Crassus (mentioned by Cicero), during his 
residence at Athens, studied the Platonic Gorgias with the aid of 
the Scholarch Charmadas,? The presidency of Speusippus and 
Xenokrates (taken jointly) lasted for thirty-three years; and 
even when they were aa by successors who had enjoyed no 
personal intimacy with Plato, the motive to preserve the Platonig 
MSS. would still be operative, and the means of verifying what 
was really Platonic would still be possessed in the school. The 
original MSS. would be preserved, along with the treatises or 
dialogues which each successive Scholarch himself composed ; 
thus forming a permanent and increasing school-library, pro» 
bably enriched more or less by works acquired or purchased from 
others. j 

It appears to me that the continuance of this school—-founded 
by Plato himself at his own abode, permanently domi- Security 
ciliated, and including all the MSS, which he left in Provided by 
it—gives us an amount of assurance for the authen- for distin. 
ticity of the so-called Platonic compositions, such as e hat were 


1 We read in Cicero, (Academic. 2 Cicero, De Oratore, i. 11, 45-47: 
Priora, ii. 4,11) that the handwriting ‘florente Academié, quod eam Char- 
of the Scholarch Philo, when his manu- madas et Clitomachus et Aischines ob- 
script was brought from Athens to tinebant. . . Platoni, cujustum Athenis 
Alexandria, was recognised at once by cum Charmadé diligentius legi Gorm 
hig friends and pupils, giam,” 46 
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oe does not belong to the works of other eminent con- 
Sritings. temporary authors, Aristippus, Antisthenes, Isokrates, 


Lysias, Demosthenes, Euripides, Aristophanes. After the decease 
of these last-mentioned authors, who can say what became of 
their MSS.? Where was any certain permanent custody pro- 
vided for them? Isokrates had many pupils during his life, but 
left no school or povaeioy after his death. If any one composed a 
discourse, and tried to circulate it as the composition of Iso- 
krates, among the bundles of judicial orations which were sold 
by the booksellers! as his (according to the testimony of Ari- 
stotle}—where was the person to be found, notorious and acces- 
sible, who could say : “I possess all the MSS. of Isokrates, and I 
can depose that this is not among them!” The chances of 
success for forgery or mistake were decidedly greater, in regard 
to the works of these authors, than they could be for those of 
Plato. 

Again, the existence of this school-library explains more easily 
 Unfinisheg Ow it is that unfinished, inferior, and fragmentary 
ents, Platonic compositions have been preserved. That 
there must have existed such compositions I hold to 
preserved De certain. How is it supposable that any author, 
andpub- even Plato, could have brought to completion such 
masterpieces as Republic, Gorgias, Protagoras, Sym- 
posion, &c., without tentative and preparatory sketches, 
each of course in itself narrow, defective, perhaps of little value, 
but serving as material to be worked up or worked in? Most of 
these would be destroyed, but probably not all. If (as I believe) 
it be the fact, that all the Platonic MSS. were preserved as their 
author left them, some would probably be published (and 
some indeed are said to have been published) after his death ; 
and among them would be included more or fewer of these 
unfinished performances, and sketches projected but abandoned. 
We can hardly suppose that Plato himself would have pub- 
lished fragments never finished, such as Kleitophon and Kritias? 
—the last ending in the middle of a sentence. 


1 Dionys. Halik. de Isocrate, p. 576 who succeeded Theophrastus, B.C. 287, 
R. 8eopuas wavy wodAds Stxavixav Aéyor bequeathed to Lykon by his will both 
"Iooxpareiwy mepipéperOai dno vmd ray the succession to his school (Starr Biv) 


BcBAcomwAav ’AprorordAns. and all his books, except what he 
2 Straton, the Peripatetic Scholarch written himself (rAhv Gy avrot yeypae 
ome 
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The second philosophical school, begun by Aristotle and per- 


petuated (after his death in 322 B.o.) at the Lykeum 
on the eastern side of Athens, was established on the 
model of that of Plato. That which formed the 
centre or consecrating point was a Museum or chapel 
of the Muses: with statues of those goddesses of the 


Peripatetic 
school at 
the Lykeum 
—its com- 
position and 
arrange- 
ment. 


place, and also a statue of the founder. Attached to this Museum 
were a portico, a hall with seats (one seat especially for the 
lecturing professor), a garden, and a walk, together with a resi- 
dence, all permanently appropriated to the teacher and the 
process of instruction.! Theophrastus, the friend and immediate 


ter he does not say. Lykon, in his 
will, says:—xat S¥o pds atrq 
(Chares, a manumitted slave) d{dep 
Kat raya BiBrAwa Ta aveyvwopéva: Ta 
S@ avéedora KadAivy, Saws émiedads 
avTa exdo. See Diog. L. v. 62, 73. 
Here Lykon directs vid Seed that 
Kallinus shall edit wi care his 
ie Otter unpublished works. Pro- 
bably Straton may have given similar 
directions during his life, so that it 
was unnecessary to provide in the will. 
Ta aveyvwopéva is equivalent to 7a 
éxdeSoueva. Publication was consti- 
tuted by reading the MSS. aloud 
before a chosen audience of friends or 
critics; which readings often led to 
such remarks as induced the author to 
take his work back, and to correct it 
for a second recitation. See the curious 
sentence extracted from the letter of 
Theophrastus to Phanias (Diog. L. v. 
87). Boeckh and other critics agree 


pane): What is to be done with these 
last 


that both the Kleitophon and the C. 


Kritias were transmitted from apeaaty 
in the grape state in which we 
now read them: that they were com- 
positions never completed. Boeckh 
affirms this with assurance respect 
the Kleitophon, though he thinks tha 
it is not a genuine work of Plato; on 
which last point I dissent from him. 
He thinks that the Kritias is a real 
work of Plato, nouen uncompleted 
(Boeckh in Platonis Minoen, p. 11).: 
Compare the remarks of M. Littré 
respecting the unfinished sketches, 
treatises, and notes not intended for 
ublication, included in the Collectio 
Pectin (Euvres d’ Hippocrate, 
vol. x. p. liv. seq.) 
1 Respecting the domicile of the 
Platonic School, and that of the Ari- 


stotelian or Peripatetic school which 
followed it, the particulars given by 
Diogenes are nearly coincident: we 
know more in de about the Peri- 
patetic, from what he cites out of the 
lel a4 Theophrastus. See iv. 1-6-19, 
v. 51- 

The poseetay at the Academy was 
established by Plato himself. Speu- 
sippus placed in it statues of the 
Charities or Graces. Theophrastus 
gives careful directions in will 
about repairing and putting in the best 
condition, the Peripatetic povcetoy, with 
its altar, its statues of the Goddesses, 
and its statue of the founder Aristotle. 
The ood, é&éSpa, xyros, mepitraros, 
attached to both schools, are men- 
tioned : the most zealous students pro- 
vided for, themselves lodgings close 
sdjomune, Cicero, when he walked 
out from Athens to see the deserted 
Academy, was particularly affected 
by the sight of the exedra, in which 
had lectured (be Fin. v. 


2,4 

; There were periodical meetings, 
convivial and conversational, among 
the members both of the Academic 


ment given by Diogen. Laert, x. 16-21) 
bequeaths to two Athenian citizens his 
garden (and property, in trust for his 
principal disciple the Mitylensean Her- 
marchus, 'xat rots ocupdtAocogovory 
avTp, Kal ols adv "Epyapxos xaradiry 
Scaddxors THs PtAogodias, evdtarpiBery 
Kata ¢tA0codiav. e at the same 
ime all his books to be given 
to Hermarchus: they would form the 
school-library. 
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successo? of Aristotle, presided over fhe school for thirty-five 
years; and his course, during part of that time at least, was 
prodigiously frequented by students. 

Moreover, the school-library at the Lykeum acquired large 
Peripatetic development and importance. It not only included 
iinecy, ite all the MS. compositions, published or unpublished, 
removal of Aristotle and Theophrastus, each of them a volu- 
to Sképsise— minous writer— but also a numerous collection 
ert pte (numerous for that day) of other works besides; since 
ine eq Poth of them were opulent 4nd fond of collecting 
state to books. The value of the school-library is shown by 
cre what happened after the decease of Theophrastus, 
Rome. when Straton succeeded him in the school (B.c. 287). 
Theophrastus—thinking himself entitled to treat the library not 
as belonging to the school but as belonging to himself — be- 
queathed it at his death to Neleus, a favourite scholar, and a 
native of Sképsis (in the Troad), by whom it was carried away to 
Asia, and permanently separated from the Aristotelian school at 
Athens. The manuscripts composing it remained in the posses- 
sion of Neleus and his heirs for more than a century and a half, 
long hidden in a damp cellar, neglected, and sustaining great. 
damage—until about the year 100 B.c., when they were purchased 
by a rich Athenian named Apellikon, and brought back to 
Athens. Sylla, after he had captured Athens (86 B.c.), took for 
himself the library of Apellikon, and transported it to Rome, 
where it became open to learned men (Tyrannion, Andronikus, 
and others), but under deplorable disadvantage—in consequence 
of the illegible state of the MSS..and the unskilful conjectures. 
and restitutions which had been applied, in the new copies made 
since it passed into the hands of Apellikon.! 

If we knew the truth, it might probably appear that the 


1 The will of Theophrastus, as given @codpéory rapddwxev, Grep Kai Thy 
in Diogenes (v. 52), mentions the be- cxodAnv ardruwe, TpaTOS, OV Lope, 
uest of all his books to Neleus. But cuvayayav BiBAca, Kai Scdagas 
it is in Strabo that we read the ful- rots é¢y Atytmrm Baciréas 
lest account of this displacement of BrBAcoOyKxns ovvragcy. 
the Peripatetic school-library, and the ) ane of Pergamus, a few years 
consequences which ensued from it after the death of Theophrastus, ac- 
608, 609). NyActs, avnp cai ’Ape- ated on of the town and ter- 
aroréhous Hxpoauévos Kal Beoppdorov, ritory of Sképsis ; so that the heirs of 
diadedeypdvos 5@ Thy BOALobjxny tov Neleus became numbered among their 
@codpacrov, év ff hv nai 7} Trov’Aptoro- subjects. ese kings (from about the 
Tédous + 6 your *AptororéAns Thy €avrod year B.C. downwards) manifested 
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Cap. VI. 
transfer of the Aristotelian library, from the Peripa- 
tetic school at Athens to the distant and obscure 
town of Sképsie, was the result of some jealousy on 
the part of Theophrastus ;, that he wished to secure to 
Neleus the honourable and lucrative post of becoming 
his successor in the school, and conceived that he was furthering 
that object by bequeathing the library to Neleus. If he enter- 
tained any such. wish, it was disappointed. The successiort 
devolved upon another pupil of the school, Straton of Lampsakus. 
But Straton and his successors were. forced to get om as well as 
they could without their library. The Peripatetic school at 
Athens suffered severely by the loss. Its professors possessed. 
only a few of the manuscripts of Aristotle, and those too the 
commonest and best known. If a student came with a view to 
read any of the other Aristotelian works (as Crassus went to read. 
the Gorgias of Plato), the Scholarch was unable to assist him: 
as far as Aristotle was concerned, they could only expand and 
adorn, in the way of lecture, a few of his familiar doctrines. 
We hear that the character of the school was materially: altered. 
Straton deserted the track of Aristotle, and threw himself. into 
speculations of his own (seemingly able and ingenious), chiefly 
on physical topics.? The critical study, arrangement,,and exposi- 


Incon- 
venience to 
the Peri- 
patetic 
school from 
the loss of 
its library. 


Some critics have understood the 
narrative of Strabo, as if he had meant 
to affirm, that the works of Aristotle 
had never got into circulation until 
the time of Apellikon. Itis against 
this supposition that Stahr contends’ 
(very enpcemrul a) in his work “ Ari- 
stotelia”. But Strabo does not affirm 


t eagerness to collect. a library at 
Perpariiae in competition with that of 
the Ptolemies at Alexandria. The 
heirs of Neleus were afraid that these 
kings would strip them of their Aristo- 
telian MSS., either for nothing or for 
a small price. They therefore con- 
cealed the MSS. in a cellar, until they 


found an opportunity of selling them 
to a stranger out of the country. 
(Strabo, 1. c. 

This narrative of Strabo is one of 
the most interesting pieces of informa- 
tion remaining to us about lite 
antiquity. He had himself receive 


instraction from Tyrannion (xii. 548): é 


he had gone through a course of Ari- 
stotelian philosophy (xvi. 757), and he 
had good means of knowing the facts 
from the Aristotelian critics, including 
his master nion. Plutarch (Vit. 
Syllx, c. 26) and Athenseus (i. 8) allude 
to the s&me story. Athensus says 
that Ptolemy Philadelphus purchased 


the MSS. from the heirs of Neleus,. 


which cannot be correct. 


so much as this. He does not say any- 
thing to contradict the supposition 
that there were copies of various 
books of Aristotle in _ circulation, 
during the lives of Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus. 

1 Strabo, xili. 609. ovvéBy 52 rots 
K Tov Tepemarwv Tols pey maraL, ToIS 
pera @eddhpacrov, ovK Exovery SAws Ta 
BipAca mAHY dAlywv, Kat paddrdtora Ter 
efwrepixoy, pndev “bl ptrAocodety 
mpayuatik@s, GAAG Odgers AnKkuGi-~ 

euv. 

2The change in the Peripatetic. 
school, after the death of Theophrastus, , 
is pointed out by Cicero, Fin. v. 5,.13. 
Compare Academ. Poster. i. 9. 
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tion of Aristotle was postponed until the first century before 
the Christian era—the Ciceronian age, immediately preceding 
Strabo. 

This history of the Aristotelian library illustrates forcibly, by 


Advantage Way of contrast, the importance to the Platonic school 

tothe, of having preserved its MSS. from the beginning, 

schoo! from without any similar interruption. What Plato left in 
g 


manuscript we may presume to have never been 
removed : those who came to study his works had the 
means of doing so: those who wanted to know whether any 
composition was written by him, what works he had written 
altogether, or what was the correct reading in a case of obscurity 
or dispute—had always the means of informing themselves. 
Whereas the Peripatetic Scholarch, after the death of Theo- 
phrastus, could give no similar information as to the works of 
Aristotle." 

We thus see that the circumstances, under which Plato left his 
compositions, were unusually favourable (speaking by 


Conditions comparison with ancient authors generally) in regard 


favourable 


for prowert~’ «10 the chance of preserving them all, and of keeping 
genuine them apart from counterfeits. We have now to en- 
works of = quire what information exists as to their subsequent 


diffusion. 
The earliest event of which notice is preserved, is, the fact 
stated by Diogenes, that “Some persons, among 


peradingys whom is the Grammaticus Aristophanes, distribute 
nad the dialogues of Plato into Trilogies; placing as 


the first Trilogy — Republic, Timeus, Kritias. 2. 
Sophistes, Politicus, Kratylus. 3. Leges, Minos, Epinomis. 4. 
Theetétus, Euthyphron, Apology. 5. Kriton, Phedon, Epistole. 


1 An interesting citation by Simpli- 
kius (in his commentary on the Physica 
of Aristotle, fol. 216, a. 7, p. 404, b. 11, 
Schol. Brandis) shows us that Theo- 
phrastus, while he was resident at 
Athens as Peripatetic Scholarch, had 
custody of the original MSS. of the 
works of Aristotle, and that he was 
applied to by those who wished to 

rocure correct copies: Eudémus (of 
ng § having only a defective copy 
of the Physica, wrote to request that 


Theophrastus would cause to be written 
out a certain portion of the fifth book, 
and send it to him, paprupovyros sept 
THY TMpweTwv Kai Seoppacrov, ypawavTos 
Evdjue mepi revos avrov twv Sunuapty- 
dvwv avrcypddwv> vmrep dv, dnoiv (sc. 
eophrastus) érdoreiAas, KeAcvwy pe 
ypadew Kat awooreiAa éx tev ducr- 
Kav, Aro gy ov cuvinu, i} pixpoy te 
mavTeA@s €xet TOU avayeroy Tov omep 
ypemery piss TOY aktviTwY vor, 
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The other dialogues they place one by one, without any regular 
grouping.”? 

The name of Aristophanes lends special interest to this 
arrangement of the Platonic compositions, and en- 


ables us to understand something of the date and ment of 
the place to which it belongs. The literary and them into 


critical students (Grammatict), among whom he stood 
eminent, could scarcely be said to exist as a class at 
the time when Plato died. Beginning with Aristotle, Hera- 
kleides of Pontus, Theophrastus, Demetrius Phalereus, &., at 
Athens, during the half century immediately succeeding Plato’s 
decease—these laborious and useful erudites were first called into 
full efficiency along with the large collection of books formed by 
the Ptolemies at Alexandria during a period beginning rather 
before 300 B.c.: which collection served both as model and as 
stimulus to the libraries subsequently formed by the kings at 
Pergamus and elsewhere. In those libraries alone could materials 
be found for their indefatigable application. 

Of these learned men, who spent their lives in reading, cri- 
ticising, arranging, and correcting, the MSS. accumu- ayisto 
lated in a great library, Aristophanes of Byzantium Pee 
was the most distinguished representative, in the eyes Alexand- 
of men like Varro, Cicero, and Plutarch.? His life Tie library. 
was passed at Alexandria, and seems to have been comprised 
between 260-184 B.c. ; as far as can be made out. During the 
latter portion of it he became chief librarian—an appointment 


1 Diog. L. iii. 61-62 : "Evroe 5é, dv dore 
Kat "Aptoropdvns 6 ypapuparinds, eis 
Tptrdoyias dAxovot tods Ssaddyous* Kat 
mpeirav pev riOdacw Hs yyetrar Hode- 
teia, Tivasos, Kpirias: Sevrdpay, Sogu- 
orys, TZodAcrexds, Kpdrudos: rpirny, 
Nopot, Mivws, "Emcvonis: rerdprny, 
@cairnros, EvOvdpwyv, *Arodoyia: méu- 
wryv, Kpizwv, Daido, ‘EmoroAai: ra 
82 GAAa xad” éy xai araxrws. 1005 E. 

The word ypayperxds, unfortu- Aristophanes composed 
nately, has no single English word to many of the Attic t 


raxra (Diog. L. ix. 46, 47). It ap 
that he included all Plato’s works in 
his Platonic Tetralogies. 

arTo ingud Latind, v. a ed. 


60; Vit- 


enta 
edies and 


exactly corresponding to it. 
Thrasyllus, when he afterwards ap- 
the classification by Tetralogies 
‘the works of Demokritus (as he did 
also to those of Plato) could only in- 
clude a certain portion of the works in 
his Tetralogies, and was forced to 
enumerate the remainder as acvv- 


comedies : he also arranged in a certain 
order the songs of Alkseus and the odes 
of Pindar. Boeckh (Preefat. ad Scholia 
Pindari, p. x. xi.) remarks upon the 
mistake made by Quintilian as well as 
by others, in supposing that Pindar ar- 
ed his own odes. Respecting the 
range of erudition embraced by 


I—18 
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which he had earned by long previous studies in the place, as 
well as by attested experience in the work of criticism and 
arrangement. He began his studious career at Alexandria at an 
early age : and he received instruction, as a boy from Zenodotus, 
as a young man from Kallimachus—both of whom were, in 
succession, librarians of the Alexandrine library.1 We must 
observe that Diogenes does not expressly state the distribution of 
the Platonic works into trilogies to have been first proposed or 
originated by Aristophanes (as he states that the tetralogies were 
afterwards proposed by the rhetor Thrasyllus, of which pre- 
sently): his language is rather more consistent with the supposi- 

tion, that it was first proposed by some one earlier, and adopted 
or sanctioned by the eminent authority of Aristophanes. But at 
any rate, the distribution was proposed either by Aristophanes 
himself, or by some one before him and known to him. 

This fact is of material importance, because it enables us to 
Plato's infer with confidence, that the Platonic works were 
poe included in the Alexandrine library, certainly during 
andrine lib- the lifetime of Aristophanes, and probably before it. 

we eetore It is there only that Aristophanes could have known 
of “Aristo- them ; his whole life having been passed in Alexan- 
ae dria. The first formal appointment of a librarian to 
the Alexandrine Museum was made by Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
at some time after the commencement of his reign in 285 B.o., 
in the person of Zenodotus ; whose successors were Kallimachus, 
Eratosthenes, Apollonius, Aristophanes, comprising in all a period 
of a century.? 


Aristophanes, see F. A. Wolf, Prol When Zenodotus was appoin the 
in Homer: . 218-290, and Schne brary had already attained consider- 
dewin, De Hypothes. Traged. Greec. able magnitude, so that the post and 
Aristophani vindicandis, le 26, 27. title of librarian was then conspicuous 

1 Suidas, vv. coropavys, KadAf- and dignified. But Demetrius Pha- 


maxos: Compare ton, Fast. Hellen. lereus, who preceded Zenodotus, began 
C. 256-200. his operations when there was no 
*S See Ritschl, Die Alexandrinischen library at all, and gradually accumu- 
De areonn P eu ce Nauck, lated the number of books which 
Scriptis, cap. Zenodotus found. Heyne observes 
te p. 68 8 (Halle, 1348), Pa A etonbaala et justly: ‘‘Primo loco Demetrius Pha- 
Aristarchi opera, cum opibus Biblio- lereus preefuisse dicitur, forte re verius 
thece Alexandrine digerendis et ad a nomine, tum Zenodotus Ephesius, 
tabulas revocandis arcté conjuncta, in eo quidem sub Ptolemso el- 
substitisse censenda est, ut scriptores, in pho, &c. (Heyne, De Genio Seculi 
quovis dicendi genere conspicnos, aut lemzorum in Opuscul. i. p. 
breviori indice comprehen erent, rd 129). 
uberiore enarratione describerent,” 
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Kallimachus, born at Kyréné, was a teacher of letters at 
Alexandria before he was appointed to the service 


and superintendence of the Alexandrine library or 
museum. His life seems to have terminated about 
230 B.c.: he acquired reputation as a poet, by his 


hymns, epigrams, elegies, but 


Grammaticus than Aristophanes: nevertheless the 
titles of his worke still remaining indicate very 
great literary activity. We read as titles of his 


works :— 


less celebrity as a 


were in 
the lib- 
rary. 


1. The Museum (a general description of the Alexandrine 


establishment). 


2. Tables of the persons who have distinguished themselves 
in every branch of instruction, and of the works which 
they have composed—in 120 books. 

3. Table and specification of the (Didaskalies) recorded 
dramatic representations and competitions ; with dates 
assigned, and from the beginning. 

4. Table of the peculiar phrases belonging to Demokritus, and 


of his works. 


5. Table and specification of the rhetorical authors. 


These tables of Kallimachus 


reached to 120 books) must have been an encyclo- 


peedia, far more comprehensive 


compiled, of Greek authors and literature. 
tables indeed could not have been compiled before 
the existence of the Alexandrine Museum. They 


(of which one by itself, No. 2, 


e and 
rapid accu- 
mulation of 
the Alex- 
andrine 
Library. 


than any previously 
Such 


described what Kallimachus had before him in that museum, as 
Wwe may see by the general title Movoeioy prefixed : moreover we 


may be sure that nowhere else 


1See Blomfleld’s edition of the 
agm. of Kallimachus, p. 221. 
Suidas, v. KadAiyvaxos, enumerates a 
large number of titles of tical, lite- 
rary, historical, compositions of Kalli- 


machus ; among them are— 

Moveciov. Mivaxes ray év wdon wat- 
Seiqg Staraupdvrwy, cai dv cuvéypawpay, 
év BiBAlows w’ Kai p’. TUivat wai ava- 
ypabn tay card xpdévous Kai an’ apxis 
yevondvey didacxatmv.  Iivat rav 
Anuorpitoy ywooey Kat ovvraypatwv. 
Iivag nai avaypady twv pyropixav. See 


could he have had access to the 


also Athenzeus, xv. 669. Itappears from 
Dionys. Hal. that besides the Tables 
of Kallimachus, enumerating and re- 
viewing the authors whose works were 
con the Alexandrine library 
or museum, there existed also Iepya- 
pyvot Iivaxes, describing the contents 
of the library at Pergamus (Dion. H. de 
Adm. Vi Dic. in Demosthene, p. 904; 
De Dinarcho, pp. 630, 658, 661). 
Compare Bernhardy, Grundriss der 
Griech. Litt. sect. 86, pp. 182-188 


seq 
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multitude of books required. Lastly, the tables also show how 
large a compass the Alexandrine Museum and library had at- 
tained at the time when Kallimachus put together his compila- 
tion : that is, either in the reign of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus 
(285-247 B.c.), or in the earlier portion of the reign of Ptolemy 
III., called Euergetes (247-222 B.o.). Nevertheless, large as the 
library then was, it continued to increase. A few years after- 
wards, Aristophanes published a work commenting upon the 
tables of Kallimachus, with additions and enlargements: of which 
work the title alone remains.! 
Now, I have already observed, that the works of Plato were 
Plato's certainly in the Alexandrine library, at the time 
when Aristophanes either originated or sanctioned 
the library the distribution of them into Trilogies. Were they 
apna not also in the library at the time when Kallimachus 
: compiled his tables? I cannot but conclude that they 
were in it at that time also. When we are informed that the 
catalogue of enumerated authors filled so many books, we may be 
sure that it must have descended, and we know in fact that it did 
descend, to names far less important and distinguished than that 
of Plato.2 The name of Plato himself can hardly have been 
omitted. Demokritus and his works, especially the peculiar 
and technical words (yAéooar) in them, received special attention 
from Kallimachus: which proves that the latter was not disposed 
to pass over the philosophers. But Demokritus, though an emi- 
nent philosopher, was decidedly less eminent than Plato : more- 
over he left behind him no permanent successors, school, or 
provaeioy, at Athens, to preserve his MSS. or foster his celebrity. 
As the library was furnished at that time with a set of the works 
of Demokritus, so I infer that it could not have been without a 
set of the works of Plato. That Kallimachus was acquainted 


1 Athenzeas, ix. 408. "Apsoropéyns pi d his writings (Athens. 

6 YrappariKnos év Tots mpds Tovs Kadde- Lire Mpa aoe and poet named 
axou tivaxas. us with the neg tof xehnove 
e see by another passage, Athens. Ate xv. 669)—and even the trea- 


viii. 386, that this work included an _ tises of several authors on ke and 
addition or supplement to the Tables cookery (Athen. xiv. 648). The names 
.& te 1. Magn. shy tio sed by hii (Athen byeg i 70). 
mpare E v. were mentioned by ne, 
* Thus oe Tables of Kallimecims Con Dionys. Hal. de Dinarcho, 
included a writer named Lysimachus, 630, e90, 058,661, 
a@ disciple of Theodorus or Theo 
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with Plato’s writings (if indeed such a fact requires proof), we 
know, not only from his epigram upon the Ambrakiot Kleom- 
brotus (whom he affirms to have killed himself after reading the 
Phedon), but also from a curious intimation that he formally 
impugned Plato’s competence to judge or appreciate poeta— 
alluding to the severe criticiams which we read in the Platonic 
Republic? 

It would indeed be most extraordinary if, among the hundreds 
of authors whose works must have been specified in the Tables of 
Kallimachus as constituting the treasures of the Alexandrine 
Museum,’ the name of Plato had not been included. Moreover, 
the distribution of the Platonic compositions into Trilogies, 
pursuant to the analogy of the Didaskalie or dramatic records, 
may very probably have originated with Kallimachus; and may 
have been simply approved and continued, perhaps with some 
modifications, by Aristophanes, At least this seems more con- 
sonant to the language of Diogenes Laertius, than the supposition 
that Aristophanes was the first originator of it. 

If we look back to the first commencement of the Alexandrine 
Museum and library, we shall be still farther con- pyret forma- 
vinced that the works of Plato, complete as well as von 
genuine, must have been introduced into it before the intended as 
days of Kallimachus. Strabo expressly tells us that 3 °py of, 
the first stimulus and example impelling the Ptole- and Ari- 
mies to found this museum and library, were fur- Movceia at 
nished by the school of Aristotle and Theophrastus at Athens 


1 Kallimachus, Epigram. 28. He had composed a treatise, Iepi rev 
Proklus in Timeum, p. 28 C. p. 64 dayabor: but Strabo describes him as 
Schneid. pargy ody panvapotor KaAAl- mixing up other subjects with philo- 
paxos cat Aovpis, as TAdrwvos ovx dove sophy (Strabo, i. p. 189. 
TOS ixavov Kkpivery rounras. bout the number of books, or 
Eratosthenes, successor of Kalli- more properly of rolls (volumina), in 
machus as librarian at percent the Alexandrine library, see the en- 
composed a work (now lost) entitl quiries of Parthey, Das Alexandri- 
TlAarwyixdy, a8 well as various treatises nische Museum, p. 76-84. Various 
on Prada and philosophers (Era- statementsare made by ancient authors, 
tosthenica, Be y, p. 168, 187, 197; some of them with very large numbers ; 
Suidas, v. ’Eparoc0évns) He had and no certainty is attainable. Many 
d some time at Athens, had en- rolls would go to form one book. Par- 
joyed the lessons and conversation of they considers the statement made by 
eno the Stoic, but ressed still Epiphanius not improbable— 54,800 
warmer admiration of Arkesilaus and rolls in the library under Ptolemy 
Ariston. He spoke in animated terms Philadelphus (p. 83). 
of Athens as the great centre of con- The magnitude of the library at 
gregation for philosophers in his day. Alexandria in the time of Eratosthenes, 
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Athens! I believe this to be perfectly true ; and it is farther 
confirmed by the fact that the institution at Alexandria comprised 
the same constituent parts and arrangements, described by the 
same titles, as those which are applied to the Aristotelian and 
Platonic schools at Athens.2 Though the terms library, museum, 
and lecture-room, have now become familiar, both terms and 
meaning were at that time alike novel. Nowhere, as far as we 
know, did there exist a known and fixed domicile, consecrated in 
perpetuity to these purposes, and to literary men who took 
interest therein. A special stimulus was needed to suggest and 


enforce the project on Ptolemy Soter. 


That stimulus was 


supplied by the Aristotelian school at Athens, which the Alex- 
andrine institution was intended to copy : Movceioy (with é&édpa 
and epimaros, @ covered portico with recesses and seats, and a 
walk adjacent), on a far larger scale and with more extensive 
attributions® We must not however imagine that when this 


and the multitude of writings which 
he consulted in his valuable geogra- 
phical works, was admitted by his oppo- 


nent Hipparchus (Strabo, ii. 69 
Strabo, xiii, 608. leds "Apio- 
soréAns THY éavTov (BiBrrodhey) 


@ecodpdorp wapdéduwxev, grep Kai ryv ing 


oAnv amdlire’ wpatos, Sy ioper, 
ourayayer BiBrca, nai ScddEas 
rovs é¢v Atiytar@m BactaAdas 
BcBrrodinns ovvragtey. 

Strabo (xvii. 793-794) describes the 
Museum at Alexandria in the following 
terms—rav 52 Bacireiwy pépos éori 
kai 7d Movgetoyv, éxov wepi- 
waroyv xat é£é5pav, xai olxov 
péyay év @ 7d avaocizioy TaY peTexdy- 
Twv Tov Movaeiov didroAdywv avdpav, 
&e. Vitravius, v. 11. 

If we compare this with the lan- 
gnage in Diogenes Laertius cepeete 
e Academic and Peripatetic schoo. 
residences at Athens, we shall find the 
same phrases employed —povceioy, 
efé5pa, &c. (D. L. iv. 19, v. ae 
g Speusippus, Diogenes te 
us (iv. 1)—Xapirwr 7’ aydApar’ avéen- 
kev €v To povceiw Te vd TAdrwvos 
év Axadnuig idpudévte. 
8 We see from hence what there was 
in the Platonic and Aristo- 
literary establishments. They 
included something consecrated, per- 
manent, and intended more or less for 
public use. The collection of books 
was not like a private library, destined 


only for the proprietor and such friends 
as he ht allow—nor was it like that 
of a bookseller, intended for sale and 
prot I make this remark in regard 
the Excursus of Bekker, in his 
Charikles, i. 206, 216, a very interest- 
note on the book-trade and libra- 
nee ot ancient ager ae Rocca cred 

pu e accuracy 0 "8 
ment that Aristotle was the first 
n at Athens who collected a 


brary, and who taught the of 
Egypt to do the like. In the ral 
sense of the words Bekker is ht. 
Other persons before Aristotle had 


collected books (though I think Bekker 


makes more of the es which he 
cites than they ctly deserve); one 
example is the Euthydemus 


out 

in Xenophon, Memorab. iv. 2; and 
Bekker alludes justly to the remark- 
able passage in the Anabasis of Xeno- 
pron. about books exported to the 

ellenic cities in the Euxine (Anabas. 
vii. 5, 14). There clearly existed in 
Athens regular professional booksel- 
lers ; we see that the bookseller read 
aloud to his visitors a part of the books 
which he had to sell, in order to tempt 
them to buy, a feeble foreshadowin 
of the advertisements and reviews o 
the prenent day (Diogen. L. vii. 2). 
But there existed as yet nothing of 
the nature of the Platonic and 
telian povcetov, whereof the collection 
of books, varied, permanent, and in- 


X 
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new museum was first begun, the founders entertained any idea 
of the vast magnitude to which it ultimately attained. 

Ptolemy Soter was himself an author,! and himself knew and 
respected Aristotle, not only as a philosopher but 
also as the preceptor of his friend and commander ¢ 
Alexander. To Theophrastus also, the philosophical 
successor of Aristotle, Ptolemy showed peculiar Sher at 
honour ; inviting him by special message to come Athens 
and establish himself at Alexandria, which invitation however 
Theophrastus declined.2 Moreover Ptolemy appointed Straton 
(afterwards Scholarch in succession to Theophrastus) preceptor to 
his youthful son Ptolemy Philadelphus, from whom Straton 
subsequently received a large present of money :* he welcomed 
at Alexandria the Megaric philosophers, Diodorus Kronus, and 
Stilpon, and found pleasure in their conversation ; he not only 
befriended, but often confidentially consulted, the Kyrenaic 
philosopher Theodérus.‘ Kolétes, the friend of Epikurus, dedi- 
cated a work to Ptolemy Soter. Menander, the eminent comic 
writer, also received an invitation from him to Egypt.® 

These favourable dispositions, on the part of the first Ptolemy, 
towards philosophy and the philosophers at Athens, pomotrins 


appear to have been mainly instigated and guided by Enalercar 
the Phalerean Demetrius: an Athenian citizen of and charac 


good station, who enjoyed for ten years at Athens ter. 

(while that city was subject to Kassander) full political ascen- 
dancy, but who was expelled about 307 B.o., by the increased 
force of the popular party, seconded by the successful invasion of 


tended for the use of inmates and 
special visitors, was one important 
fraction. In this sense it served as a 
model for Demetrius re erearc and 
Ptolemy Soter in regard to Alexan- 


Vitruvius (v. 11) describes the ez- 
hedre as seats placed under a covered 
co—‘‘in quibus philosophi, rhe- 
res, reli pane d qui studiis delectantur, t 
sedentes spose “FL pastel ”, 
1 Respecting Ptolemy as an author, 
and the fragments of his work on the 
exploits of Alexander, see R. Geier, 


areren M. Histor. Scriptores, p. 
2Diog. L. v. 87. Probably this 


invitation was sent about 806 B.C., dur- 
the year in which Theophrastus 


was in banishment from Athens, in 
Sread by Ser of the restrictive law pro- 
Maipeopher against the schools 
of th the osophers, which law was 
in the coaning er 
. L. v. 58 traton became 
scholare at the death of oe 
in 287 B.c. He must have been 
ed da Pha to * auine Philadelphus be one 
the youth of the 
latter ; rie sae could not have been at 
the same time Scholarch at Athens, and 
preceptor of the king at Alexandria. 
4Diog. L. ii. 102, 111, 115. Plu- 
tarch adv. Koléten, p. 1107. The 
may in here mentioned by Plutarch 
indeed be Philadelphus. 
8 Meineke, Menand. et Philem. 
Reliq. Pref. p. xxxii. 
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Demetrius Poliorkétés. By these political events Demetrius 
Phalereus was driven into exile: a portion of which exile was 
spent at Thebes, but a much larger portion of it at Alexandria, 
where he acquired the full confidence of Ptolemy Soter, and 
retained it until the death of that prince in 285 B.c. While active 
in politics, and possessing rhetorical talent, elegant without being 
forcible—Demetrius Phalereus was yet more active in literature 
and philosophy. He employed his influence, during the time of 
his political power, to befriend and protect both Xenokrates the 
ehief of the Platonic school, and Theophrastus the chief of the 
Aristotelian. In his literary and philosophical views he followed 
Theophrastus and the Peripatetic sect, and was himself among 
their most voluminous writers. The latter portion of his life was 
spent at Alexandria, in the service of Ptolemy Soter; after whose 
death, however, he soon incurred the displeasure of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, and died, intentionally or accidentally, from the 
bite of an asp.! 

The Alexandrine Museum or library first acquired celebrity 
Hewaschief under the reign of Ptolemy (IL) Philadelphus, by 
agent inthe whom moreover it was greatly enlarged and its trea- 


blishment sures multiplied. Hence that prince is sometimes en- 
a nea titled the founder. But there can be no doubt that 
Library. its first initiation and establishment is due to Ptolemy 


(I.) Soter.2. Demetrius Phalereus was his adviser and auxiliary, 


1Diog. L. iv. 14, v. 89, 75, 80; thattoo does notdetermine between the 


Strabo, ee 898; Plut., De Exil. p. 601; two Ptolemies, which was the founder. 
Apophth. p. 189; Cic., De Fin. v. 19; 


Perizonius was in error (as Mr. Clinton 

Pro Rab. 30. points out) in affirming that the pas- 
sage in Plutarch determined the 
foundation to the first Ptolemy: Mr. 
Clinton is in error by affirming that 
the e in Atheneus determines it 
to the second. Mr. Clinton has also 
been misled by Vitruvius and er 
(p. 889), when he affirms that the 
brary at Alexandria was not formed 
until after the library at Pergumus. 


Diogenes says about Demetrius 
Phalereus, (v. 80) TlAj@e. S@ BiBaAtov 
Koil app orixwv, e5dv amrayras 
mwapeAnAaxe Tovs Kat’ avrdv Iepirary- 
qTixovs, evmaidevros Oy Kai mwoAvmetpos 
wap ovTivouy. 

2 Mr. Clinton says, Fast. Hell. App. 
5, p. 880, 3881: 

‘“‘ Athenseus distinctly ascribes the 
institution of the Movgeitoy to Phila- 
delphus in v. 203, where he is describ- 
ing the acts of Philadelphus.” This 
is a mistake : the passage In Athenseus 
does not specify which of the two first 
Ptolemies was the founder: it is per- 
fectly consistent with the pp ion 
that Ptolemy Soter founded it. The 
same may be said about the passage 
cited by Mr. Clinton from Plutarch ; 


Bernhardy (Grundriss der Griech. 
Litt., Part 1. & 859, 367, ), has 
followed Mr. Clinton too implicitly 


in recognising Philadelphus as the 
founder: nevertheless he too admits 
366) that the foundations were laid 
Ptolemy Soter, under the advice 
assistance of Demetrius Phalereus. 
The earliest declared king of the 
Attalid family at Pergamus acquired 
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the link of connection between him and the literary or philoso- 
phical world of Greece. We read that Julius Cesar, when he 
conceived the scheme (which he did not live to execute) of 
establishing a large public library at Rome, fixed upon the 
learned Varro to regulate the selection and arrangement of the 
books! None but an eminent literary man could carry such an 
enterprise into. effect, even at Rome, when there existed the 
precedent of the Alexandrine library: much more when Ptolemy 


the throne in 241 B.c. The library at 
Pergamus could hardly have 

commenced before his time : and it is 
his successor, arhey is ar nore 
reign began in 197 B.C.), who is men- 
tioned as the collector and 
adorner of the library at Pergamus. 
See Strabo, xiii. 624; Clinton, Fast. 
Hellen, A 6, p. gee It is Searte 
rary at Pergamus co 
hardly have been b before the 
close of the of lemy Philadel- 


pbus in , by which time the 
brary of exandria had already 
acquired on and re- 
nown 


1 Sueton. Jul. Ces. c. 44. Melissus 
one of the Ilustres Grammatici of 
Rome, undertook by order of Augustus, 
*‘curam ordinandarum bibliothecarum 
in Octavie porticu”. (Sueton. De 
Ilustr. Grammat. c. a) 

Cicero replies in the following terms 
to his brother Quintus, who had written 
to him, requesting advice and aid in 
getting together for his own use a 
collection of Greek and Latin books. 
* De bibliothec& tud Greecé supplendé, 
libris commutandis, Latinis compa- 
randis—valdé velim ista confici, pre- 
sertim cum ad meum quoque usum 
spectent. Sed ego, mihi ipsi ista per 
quem agam, non habeo. Neque enim 
venalia sunt, que quidem placeant: e 
confict nisi per hominem et peritum 
et diligentem non possunt. Chrysippo 
tamen imperabo, et cum Tyrannione 
Joquar.” Cic., Epist. ad Q. Fratr. iii. 

ow the circulation of books was 
greatly increased, and the book trade 
ar more developed, at Rome when 
this letter was written (about three 
centuries after Plato’s decease) than it 
was at Athens during the time of 
Demetrius Phalereus (320-300 B.C.). 
Yet we see the difficulty which the 
two brothers Cicero had in collec & 
mere private library for use of the 
owner ply. Good books, in a correct 


and satisfactory condition, were not to 
be had for aS wae neces oo 
Space agi 6 best MSS., and to 

ve special copies made, neatly and 
correctly : and this could not be done, 
except under the superintendence of a 
laborious literary man like Tyr on, 
oy well taught slaves subordinate to 

im 


We may understand, from this ana- 
logy, the far greater obstacles which the 
collectors of the Alexandrine museum 
and library must have had to overcome, 
when they began their work. No one 
could do it, exces a practised literary 
man such as Demetrius Phalereus : 
nor even he, except by finding out the 
best MSS., and causing special copies 
to be made for the use of the library. 
peoapeceing the extent and facility of 
book-diffusion in the Roman world, 
information will be found in the late 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis’s Enquiry 
into the hare of Barly ae 
History, vol. i. p. 196, seqq. ; also, 
the fifth chapter of the work of Adolf 
Schmidt, Geschichte der Denk-und Glau- 
bens-Fretheit im ersten Jahrhunderte 
der Kaiser-herrschaft, Berlin, 1847 ; 
lastly, in a valuable review of Adolf 
Schmidt’s work by Sir George Lewis 


himself, in Fraser’s ae Fo or April 
1962, pp. 482-499. Adolf Schmidt 
represents the multiplication and 


cheapness of books in that day as 
something hardly inferior to what it is 
now—citing many authorities for this 
opinion. Sir G. Lewis has shown, in 
my judgment most satisfactorily, that 
these authorities are insufficient, and 
that the opinion is incorrect: this 
ht have been shown even more fully 

if the review had been le ened. I 
ectly agree with Sir G. Lewis on 

e main question: yet I think he 
narrows the case on his own side too 
much, and that the number of copies 
of such authors as Virgil and Horace, 
in circulation at one time, cannot have 


been so small as he imagines. 
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commenced his operations at Alexandria, and when there were 
only the two Movoeia at Athens to serve as precedents. Deme- 
trius, who combined an organising head and political experience, 
with an erudition not inferior to Varro, regard being had to the 
stock of learning accessible—was eminently qualified for the 
task. It procured for him great importance with Ptolemy, and 
compensated him for that loss of political ascendancy at Athens, 
which unfavourable fortune had brought about. 

We learn that the ardour of Demetrius Phalereus was unre- 
Proceedings mitting, and that his researches were extended every- 
a. where, to obtain for the new museum literary 
arpa ae monuments from all countries within contemporary 
library. knowledge.’ This is highly probable: such univer- 
sality of literary interest was adapted to the mixed and cosmo- 
politan character of the Alexandrine population. But Demetrius 
was a Greek, born about the time of Plato’s death (347 B.c.), and 
identified with the political, rhetorical, dramatic, literary, and 
philosophical, activity of Athens, in which he had himself taken 
@ prominent part. To collect the memorials of Greek literature 
would be his first object, more especially such as Aristotle and 
Theophrastus possessed in their libraries. Without doubt he 
would procure the works of Homer and the other distinguished. 
poets, epic, lyric, and dramatic, as well as the rhetors, ora- 
tors, &c. He probably would not leave out the works of the 
virt Sokratict (Antisthenes, Aristippus, Aischines, &c.) and the 
other philosophers (Demokritus, Anaxagoras, Parmenides, &c.). 
But there are two authors, whose compositions he would most 
certainly take pains to obtain—Plato and Aristotle. These were 
the two commanding names of Grecian philosophy in that. 


1 Josephus, Antiquit. xii. 2,1. Ay- accompanied the translation of the 
miTpios © Dadnpevs, bs Fv ti rav Hebrew Scriptures. Josephus is also 
BiBALoOnxwy tod Bacrrdws seas ed mistaken in connect Demetritis 
ei duvardy ein mévra a4 kara Phalereus with Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

otxoupdyny guvdyev Pipa, Kat over Demetrius Phalereus was 
votpevos et ti mov pébvov axovcee and died gba after that prince's. 
onoviis dfiov % dv, TH TOU BactAdws accession. His time of influence was 
mpoaipéve (uddkiora + ve rt md Osten under Lderriteediegad ken bye 
Aocynvy tov BiBAiwy elxe KAAS Respect e en - 
tf wvisero. metrius Phatorcus n the first getting 
hat Josephus affirms here, I oP up of the Mexandvine Museum, see 
riggscme to be perfectly true ; as alckenaer, Dissertat. De Aristobulo 
oes on to state much tha Judaico, 52-57 ; Ritschl, Die Alex- 


ous and a respecting andrin. Biblioth. . 17,18; Parthey Das. 
the incidents whi hick pr preceded Alexandrinische Museum, p. 70, 71 seq. 
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day : the founders of the two schools existing in Athens, upon 
the model of which the Alexandrine Museum was to be con- 


stituted. 


Among all the books which would pass over to Alexandria as 


the earliest stock of the new library, I know nothing 
upon which we can reckon more certainly than upon 
the works of Plato.! For they were acquisitions not 
only desirable, but also easily accessible. The writ- 
ings of Aristippus or Demokritus—of Lysias or 
Isokrates—might require to be procured (or good 
MSS. thereof, fit to be specially copied) at different 
places and from different persons, without any 


Certainty 
that the 
works of 
Plato and 
Aristotle 
were among 
the ratty 
acq ons 
made by 
him for 

the library. 


security that the collection, when purchased, would be either 
complete or altogether genuine. But the manuscripts of Plato 
and of Aristotle were preserved in their respective schools at 
Athens, the Academic and Peripatetic :? a collection complete as 


well as verifiable. Demetrius 


could obtain permission, from 


Theophrastus in the Peripatetic school, from Polemon or Krantor 
in the Academic school, to have these MSS. copied for him by 
careful and expert hands. The cost of such copying must doubt- 
less have been considerable ; amounting to a sum which few 


1 Stahr, in the second part of his 
work ‘“ Aristotelia,” combats and re- 
futes with much pains the erroneous 
Sar position, that there was no sufficient 
publication of the works of Aristotle, 
until after the time when Apellikon 

urchased the MSS. from the heirs of 

eleus—i.e. B.C. 100. Stahr shows 
evidence to prove, that the works, at 
least many of the works, of Aristotle 
were known and studied before the 
ear 100 B.C.: that they were in the 
brary at Alexandria, and that they 
were procured for that library by 
Demetrius Phalereus. Stahr says 
(Thl. ii. p. 59): ‘‘Is it indeed credible 
—is it even conceivable—that Deme- 
trius, who recommended especially to 
his regal friend Ptolemy the study of 
the political works of the philosophers 
—that Demetrius, the friend both of the 
Aristotelian philosophy and of Theo- 
Poresele; should have left the works of 
he two greatest Peripatetic philoso- 
phers out of his consideration? May 
we not rather be sure that he would 
take care to secure their works, before 
all others, for his nascent library—if 


indeed he did not bring them with him 
when he came to Alexandria?” The 
heaeet here put by Stahr (and farther 

sisted on by Ravaisson, sur la 
Métaphysique d’Aristote, Introd. p. 14) 
is very pertinent : and i put the like 
question, with slight change of cir- 
cumstances, respecting the works of 
Plato. Demetrius Phalereus was the 
friend and patron of Xenokrates, as 
well as of Theophrastus. 

2In respect to the Peripatetic 
school, this is true only during the 
lifetime of Theophrastus, who died 
287 B.c. I have already mentioned 
that after the death of Theophras- 
tus, the MSS. were withdrawn from 
Athens. But all the operations of 
Demetrius Phalereus were ed on 
during the lifetime of Theophrastus ; 
much of them, probably, in concert 
with Theophrastus, whose friend and 
pupil he was. The death of Theo- 
phrastus, the death of Ptolemy Soter 
and the discredit and subsequent 
death of Demetrius are separated 
only by an interval of two or three 
years. 
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private individuals would have been either able or willing to 
disburse. But the treasures of Ptolemy were amply sufficient for 
the purpose :! and when he once conceived the project of found-. 
ing a museum in his new capital, a large outlay, incurred for 
transcribing from the best MSS. a complete and authentic 
collection of the works of illustrious authors, was not likely to 
deter him. We know from other anecdotes,? what vast sums the 


1 We find interesting information, 
in the letters of Cicero, respecting the 
librarii or copyists whom he had in his 
service ; and the still more numerous 
and effective band of librarit and 
anagnoste (slaves, mostly spoons pe 
whom his friend Atticus possessed an 
trained (Corn. Nep., Vit. Attici, c. 13). 
. See Epist. ad Attic. xii.6; xiii. 21-44 ; 


v. 12 seq. 

It appears that many of the com- 
positions of Cicero were copied, pre- 
ogi for publication, and published, 

the librarii of Atticus: who, in the 
case of the Academica, incurred a loss 
because Cicero—after having given out 
the work to becopied and published, and 

4 eB pc rdgar red eg meageeon doing 
this—thought fit to alter materially 
both the form and the speakers intro- 
duced (xiii. 18). In regard to the Ora- 
tion pro Ligario, Atticus sold it well, and 


brought himself home (‘‘ Ligarianam 
prisclirs vendidisti : pos » quicquid 
acripsero, tibi preconium deferam,” xiii. 
3%). Cicero (xiii. 21) compares the re- 
lation of Atticus towards himself, with 
that of Hermodérus towards Plato, as 
expressed in the Greek verse, Adyo.ory 
pos [éuwopevera]. (Suidas, s. v. 
ovo ‘Epu. eum. 

Private friends, such as Balbus and 
Ceerellia (xiii. 21), considered it a pri- 
vilege to be allowed to take copies of 
his compositions at their own cost, 
through librarii employed for the pur- 
pore And we find Galen enumerati 

among the noble and dignifi 

ways for an opulent man to expend 
money, in a remarkable passage, BAédrw 
x ge ovda mpds Ta Karka Tw épywy 

avjogat ToAuavra, pnd’ eis BiBALwov 
@vny Kai xaragKevny Kai tav ypaddv- 
Tay GoKnOW, wrow ye eis Taxos dea 
on tev eis KaA@y axpifetay, ®owep 
ovse THY avaywwoxdytwy dpbes. r) 
Cognoscendis ue or- 
bis, t. v. p. 48, Kahn.) 

Galen, Comm. ad Hippokrat. 
eneaHet, vol. xvii p. 606, 607, ed. 


Lykurgus, the contemporary of De- 
mosthenes as an orator, conspicuous for 
many years in the civil and financial 
ad ration of Athens, caused a law 
to be pee enacting that an official 
MS. should be made of the plays of 
Zschylus, Sophokles, and Euripides. 
No permission was granted to represent 
any of these dramas at the Dionysiac 
festival, except upon condition that 
the applicant and the actors whom he 
hd pee should compere the MS, on 
which ey intended roceed, with 
the official MS. in the 


e. ds of the 
authorised secretary. e purpose 
was to prevent arbitrary amendmenta 


or omissions in these plays, at the 
pleasure of the vroxpirat. 

Ptolemy Euergetes borrowed from 
the Athenians these public and official 
MSS. of Aischylus, Sophokles, and 
Euripides—on the plea that he wished 
to have exact copies of them taken at 
Alexandria, and under e ement to 
restore them as soon as this was done. 
He deposited with them the prodigious 
sum of fifteen talents, as a tee 
for the faithful restitution. When he 
got the MSS. at Alexandria, he caused 
copies of them to be taken on the finest 
pel r. 3 then bay these co ay es 

ens, keep e originals for the 
Alexandrine brary: desiring the 
Athenians to retain the deposit of 
fifteen talents for themselves. lemy 
Euergetes here pays, not merely the 
cost of the finest copying, but fifteen 
talents besides, for the possession of 
official MSS. of the three great Athe- 
nian tragedians ; whose works in other 
manuscripts must have been in the 
library long before. 
ee oe official MSS. os 

e three great tragedians, prepa: 
during the administration and under 
the auspices of the rhetor Lykurgus, 
see Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator. p. 841, 
also Boeckh, Greecse Traged. Principia, 
pp. 18-15. The time when Lykurgus 
caused this to be done, must have been 
nearly coincident with the decease of 


—yp 
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third Ptolemy spent, for the mere purpose of securing better and 
more authoritative MSS. of works which the Alexandrine library 
already possessed. 

We cannot doubt that Demetrius could obtain permission, if 
he asked it, from the Scholarchs, to have such copies 
made. To them the operation was at once compli- 
mentary and lucrative; while among the Athenian 
philosophers generally, the name of Demetrius was 
acceptable, from the favour which he had shown to 
them during his season of political power—and that of a 
Ptolemy popular from his liberalities, Or if we even suppose 
that Demetrius, instead of obtaining copies of the Platonic MSS. 
from the school, purchased copies from private persons or book- 
sellers (as he must have purchased the works of Demokritus and 
others)—he could, at any rate, assure himself of the authenticity 
of what he purchased, by information from the Scholarch. 

My purpose, in thus calling attention to the Platonic school 
and the Alexandrine Museum, is to show that the 
chance for preservation of Plato’s works complete and 
genuine after his decease, was unusually favourable. 
I think that they existed complete and genuine in the 
Alexandrine Museum before the time of Kallimachus, 
and, of course, during that of Aristophanes, If there 
were in the Museum any other works obtained from private 
vendors and professing to be Platonic, Kallimachus and Aristo- 
phanes had the means of distinguishing these from such as the 
Platonic school had furnished and could authenticate, and motive 
enough for keeping them apart from the certified Platonic catalogue. 
Whether there existed any spurious works of this sort in the 


Plato, 847 B.c. See Boeckh, Staate- 
haushaltung der Athener, vol. i. p. 
468, ii. p. 244; Welcker, Griech. ares. 
iii. p. 908; Korn, De Publico Aftschyli, 
&c., Exemplari, Ly o Auctore Con- 
fecto, p. 6-9, Bonn, 1863. 

In the passage cited above from 
Galen, we are farther informed, that 
Ptolemy Euergetes caused inquiries 
to be made, from the masters of all 
vessels which came to Alexandria, 


the o MSS. being retained in 
the li , and registered in a sepa- 
rate compartment, under the eral 
head of Ta éx tdoiwv, and h the 


name of the n from whom the 
hail been made ed. 


good MSS. apart from bad, and to 
record the person and 
ron which each acquisition ha 
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Museum, Diogenes Laertius does not tell us; nor, unfortunately, 
does he set forth the full list of those which Aristophanes, recog- 
nising as Platonic, distributed either in triplets or in units. 
Diogenes mentions only the principle of distribution adopted, and 
a select portion of the compositions distributed. But as far as 
his positive information goes, I hold it to be perfectly worthy of 
trust. I consider that all the compositions recognised by Aristo- 
phanes as works of Plato are unquestionably such ; and that his 
testimony greatly strengthens our assurance for the received 
catalogue, in many of those items which have been most contested 
by critics, upon supposed internal grounds. Aristophanes 
authenticates, among others, not merely the Leges, but also the 
Epinomis, the Minos, and the Epistole. 

There is another point also which I conceive to be proved by 
what we hear about Aristophanes. He (or Kallimachus before 
Nocanoni- him) introduced anew order or distribution of his own 
calor exclu: _the Trilogies—founded on the analogy of the dra- 
aaa matic Didaskalies. This shows that the Platonic 
whenar-. dialogues were not received into the library in any 
ranged by canonical or exclusive order of their own, or in any 
phanes. interdependence as first, second, third, &c., essential 
to render them intelligible as a system. Had there been any 
such order, Kallimachus and Aristophanes would no more have 
altered it, than they would have transposed the order of the 
books in the Republic and Leges. The importance of what is 
here observed will appear presently, when we touch upon the 
theory of Schleiermacher. 

The distributive arrangement, proposed or sanctioned by 
Other libra. Aristophanes, applied (as I have already remarked) 
riesand = to the materials in the Alexandrine library only. 
centres, But this library, though it was the most conspicuous 
dria, portion, was not the whole, of the Grecian literary 
inwhich aggregate. There were other great regal libraries 
nic § (such as those of the kings of Pergamus and the 
might get  Seleukid kings!) commenced after the Alexandrine 
footing. library had already attained importance, and antenice 


1The library of Antiochus the rion was librarian of it, seeming] 
Great, or of his predecessor, is men- about 230-220 B.c. See Clinto ton, Fast, 
tioned by Suidas, Evgopiwy. Eupho- Hell. B.c, 221, 
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to rival it : there was also an active literary and philosophising 
class, in various Grecian cities, of which Athens was the foremost, 
but in which Rhodes, Kyréné, and several cities in Asia Minor, 
Kilikia, and Syria, were included: ultimately the cultivated 
classes at Rome, and the Western Hellenic city of Massalia, be- 
came comprised in the number. Among this widespread literary 
public, there were persons who neither knew nor examined the 
Platonic school or the Alexandrine library, nor investigated what 
title either of them had to furnish a certificate authenticating the 
genuine works of Plato. It is not certain that even the great 
library at Pergamus, begun nearly half a century after that of 
Alexandria, had any such initiatory agent as Demetrius Phale- 
reus, able as well as willing to go to the fountain-head of Pla- 
tonism at Athens: nor could the kings of Pergamus claim aid 
from Alexandria, with which they were in hostile rivalry, and 
from which they were even forbidden (so we hear) to purchase 
papyrus. Under these circumstances, it is quite possible that 
spurious Platonic writings, though they obtained no recognition 
in the Alexandrine library, might obtain more or less recognition 
elsewhere, and pass under the name of Plato. To a certain 
extent, such was the case. There existed some spurious 
dialogues at the time when Thrasyllus afterwards formed his 
arrangement. ) 

Moreover the distribution made by Aristophanes of the 
Platonic dialogues into Trilogies, and the order of gino, 
priority which he established among them was by <stitics, 
no means universally accepted. Some rejected alto- stophanes, 
gether the dramatic analogy of Trilogies as a prin- Proposed 
ciple of distribution. They arranged the dialogues arrange- 


Galen states (Comm. in Hippok. De of Euergetes (B.C. 247-222): for the 
Nat. Hom. vol xv. Se Kiihn) competition from Pergamus could 
that the forgeries of ks, and the hardly have commen earlier than 
practice of tendering books for sale 230 B.c. In the times of Soter and 
under the false names of celebrated Philadelphus, there would be no such 
authors, did not commence until the teen tendered. I do not doubt that 
time when the competition between such forgeries were sometimes success- 
the kings of Egypt and the kings of fully passed of: but I think Galen 
Pergamus for their respective libraries does not take sufficient account of the 
became vehement. this be ad- practice (mentioned by himself) at the 
mitted, there could have been no Alexandrine library, to keep faithful 
forgeries tendered at Alexandria until record of the person and quarter from 
after the commencement of the reign whence each book had been acquired. 
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mentact the into three classes:1 1. The Direct, or purely dra- 
dialogues. matic. 2. The Indirect, or narrative (diegematic). 
3. The Mixed—partly one, partly the other. Respecting the 
order of priority, we read that while Aristophanes placed the 
Republic first, there were eight other arrangements, each 
recognising a different dialogue as first in order; these eight 
were, Alkibiades I., Theagés, Euthyphron, Kleitophon, Timzus, 
Pheedrus, Theetétus, Apology. More than one arrangement 
began with the Apology. Some even selected the Epistole as 
the proper commencement for studying Plato’s works.? 

We hear with surprise that the distinguished Stoic phi- 
Pinellas: losopher at Athens, Panzetius, rejected the Phadon 
the Stoic— as not being the work of Plato.* It appears that he 
feasiered did not believe in the immortality of the soul, and 
to be spo: that he profoundly admired Plato ; accordingly, he 
liest known thought it unworthy of so great a philosopher to 


1Diog. L. iii. 49. Schéne, in his 
commen on the Protagoras 


that Panzetius had declared the Phsedon 
to pespanous. One of the reasons urged 
by Wyttenbach is—‘‘ Nec illud negli- 


ip. 
8-12), et perticulat stress on this hee 
sion into the direct or dramatic, and 
indirect or diegematic. He thinks it 
probable, that Plato preferred one 
method to the other at different 
periods of life: that all of one sort, 
and all of the other sort, come near 
together in time. 


2Diog. L. iii. 62. Albinus, Eica- 
yori, & 4, in K. F. Hermann’s Ap- 
pendix Platonica, p. 149. 


8 See the Epigram out of the Antho- 
logy, and the extract from the Scholia 
a cece ach ey 

nD in note on : 
nin, rs the mare ieee i oo 
po passage (whic C) no 
one from the Scholia on Aristotle, 
physica, p. 991; Scholia, ed. Brandis, 
. 576, a. 88. "Ore rod HAdrwvds éorey 
0 Saidwy, cadpias 0 *ApiororéAns SndAot 
—Ilavairvos ydp tis éréAunoe vobevou 
Tov diuddoyov. eats yap Edeyev elvar 
Ovnrhy thy Puxjv, éBovAero a- 
raoraco. Tov WAarwva: éret ody ev Te 
Paiswvr capws arabavaricer rhe? Thy 
Aoyexhy Wuxiv, rovrov xapww évddevoe 
aes dudAoyor. Wyttenbach vainly en- 
deavours to elude the force of the pas- 
sages cited by himself, aud to make out 
that the witnesses did not mean toassert 


t of Asklepius on the Meta- towards 


gendum, quod dicitur vd DHevariov 
Tivos, & Panetio quodam neque per con- 
temptum dici potuisse neque a Syriano 
neque ab hoc anonymo ; quorum neuter 
e& fuit doctrine inopif, ut Panetii 
laudes et prestantiam ignoraret”. But 
in the Scholion of Asklepius on the 
Meanie (which passage was not 
before Wyttenbach), we find the very 
same expression Ilavairiés ris, and 
pany used per contenptum: for Ask- 
epius pene considered it a mani- 
festation of virtuous feeling to describe, 
in contemptuous e, a philoso- 
pher who did not believe in the immor- 

ity of the soul. We have only to 
read the still harsher and more con- 
temptuous lan e which he employs 
the Manicheans, in another 
p. 666, b. 5, Brandis. 
Favorinus said Dig. iii, 87) that 
when Plato read aloud the Phedon, 
Aristotle was the only person present 
who remained to the end: all the 
other hearers went away in the middle. 
I have no faith in this anecdote: I 
consider it, like so many others in 
Diogenes, as a myth: but the inven- 
tion of it indicates, that there were 
many persons who had no sympathy 
with the Phzedon, taking at the bottom 
the same view as Panetius. 
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waste so much logical subtlety, poetical metaphor, example of 
and fable, in support of such a conclusion. Probably dialogue 
he was also guided, in part, by one singularity in the 
Pheedon : it is the only dialogue wherein Plato men- internal 
tions himself in the third person. If Panetius was 
predisposed, on other grounds, to consider the dialogue as un- 
worthy of Plato, he might be induced to lay stress upon such a 
singularity, as showing that the author of the dialogue must be 
some person other than Plato. Panzetius evidently took no pains 
to examine the external attestations of the dialogue, which he 
would have found to be attested both by Aristotle and by Kalli- 
machus as the work of Plato. Moreover, whatever any one may 
think of the cogency of the reasoning—the beauty of Platonic 
handling and expression is manifest throughout the dialogue. 
This verdict of Panzetius is the earliest example handed down to 
us of a Platonic dialogue disallowed on internal grounds—that 
is, because it appeared to the critic unworthy of Plato: and it is 
certainly among the most unfortunate examples. 

But the most elaborate classification of the Platonic Classifica- 
works was that made by Thrasyllus, in the days of Dt ears 
Augustus or Tiberius, near to, or shortly after, the by the 

é as ; rhetor 
Christian era: a rhetor of much reputation, con- Thrasyllus 
sulted and selected as travelling companion by the = aniloso” 
Emperor Augustus.” phical. 

Thrasyllus adopted two different distributions of the Platonic 
works: one was dramatic, the other philosophical. The two were 
founded on perfectly distinct principles, and had no inherent 
connection with each other ; but Thrasyllus combined them to- 
gether, and noted, in regard to each dialogue, its place in the one 
classification as well as in the other. 

One of these distributions was into Tetralogies, or groups of 
four each. This was in substitution for the Trilogies Deakiatio 
introduced by Aristophanes or by Kallimachus, and principle — 
was founded upon the same dramatic analogy: the Tét#losies. 


1 Plato, Phedon, p. 59. Plato is ears that this classification by 
named also in the ‘Apology : but this Thiet us was approved, or jointly 


is a report, more or less exact, of the constructed, by his contemporary Der- * 


real defence of Sokrates kyllides. (ato inus, Eioayw nc. 4, 
2 Diog. L. iii. 56; Themistius, Orat. p. 149, in Hermann’s ppendix 
viii. (levretyptxds) p. 108 B. latonica.) 
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dramas, which contended for the prize at the Dionysiac festivals, 
having been sometimes exhibited in batches of three, or Trilogies, 
sometimes in batches of four, or Tetralogies—three tragedies, 
along with a satirical piece as accompaniment. Because the 
dramatic writer brought forth four pieces at a birth, it was 
assumed as likely that Plato would publish four dialogues all at 
once. Without departing from this dramatic analogy, which 
seems to have been consecrated by the authority of the Alexan- 
drine Grammatici, Thrasyllus gained two advantages. First, he 
included aL the Platonic compositions, whereas Aristophanes, 
in his Trilogies, had included only a part, and bad left the rest 
not grouped. Thrasyllus included all the Platonic compositions, 
thirty-six in number, reckoning the Republic, the Leges, and the 
Epistole in bulk, each as one—in nine Tetralogies or groups of 
four each. Secondly, he constituted his first tetralogy in an 
impressive and appropriate manner—Euthyphron, Apology, 
Kriton, Pheedon—four compositions really resembling a dramatic 
tetralogy, and bound together by their common bearing, on the 
last scenes of the life of a philosopher.! In Euthyphron, Sokrates 
appears as having been just indicted and as thinking on his 
defence ; in the Apology, he makes his defence ; in the Kriton, 
he appears as sentenced by the legal tribunal, yet refusing to 
evade the sentence by escaping from his prison ; in the Phedon, 
we have the last dying scene and conversation. None of the 
other tetralogies present an equal bond of connection between 


1 Diog. L. iii. 57. mxparnv pev ody 
tTetpadoyiay ridno. Thy Kownhy Umd0erww 
éxovoay mapadetfar yap BovAerar drrotos 
ay ein 6 Tov dtdogddov Bios. Albinus, 
Introduct. ad Plat. c. 4, p. 149, in K. F. 


group : but he condemns altogether the 
pine of the tetralogical division. 

e does not mention the name of 
Thrasyllus. He lived after Proklus (p. 
218), that is, after 480 A.D. 


Hermann’s Append. Platon. 

Thrasyllus appears to have con- 
sidered the Republic as ten dialogues 
and the Leges as twelve, each book (of 
Republic and of Leges) constituting 
a@ separate dialogue, so that he made 
the Platonic works fifty-six in all. 
But for the purpose of his tetralogies 
he reckoned them only as thirty-six— 
nine groups. 

The author of the Prolegomena 
ras TlAdrwvos StAogodias in Hermann’s 
Append. Platon. pp. 218-219, gives the 
same account of the tetralogies, and of 
the connecting bond which united the 
four members of the first tetralogical 


he argument urged by Wyttenbach 
and others—that Varro must have con: 
sidered the Phsedon as fourth in the 
order of the Platonic compositions—an 
argument founded on a passage in 
Varro, L. L. vii. 37, which refers to 
the Phsdon under the words Plato in 
guarto—this argument becomes inappli- 
cable in the text as given by O. Muller 
—not Varro in quarto but Varro in quat- 
tuor fluminibus, &c. Mullach (Demo- 


criti . p. 98) has tried unsuccess- 
fully to impugn Maller’s text, and to 
uphold the word 


rto with the infer- 
ence resting upon ib 
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their constituent items; but the first tetralogy was probably 
intended to recommend the rest, and to justify the system. 

In the other distribution made by Thrasyllus,! Plato was 
regarded not as a quasi-dramatist, but asa philosopher. ppijoso- 
The dialogues were classified with reference partly to Phical prin- 
their method and spirit, partly to their subject. His logues of 
highest generic distinction was into :—1. Dialogues Dinlopuesot 
of Investigation or Search. 2. Dialogues of Exposi- Exposition. 
tion or Construction. The Dialogues of Investigation he 
sub-divided into two classes:—1l. Gymnastic. 2. Agonistic. 
These were again subdivided, each into two sub-classes; the 
Gymnastic, into 1. Obstetric. 2. Peirastic. The Agonistic, into 
1. Probative. 2. Refutative. Again, the Dialogues of Exposition 
were divided into two classes: 1. Theoretical. 2. Practical. 
Each of these classes was divided into two sub-classes: the 


Theoretical into 1. Physical. 2. Logical. The Practical into 1. 


Ethical. 2. Political. 


The following table exhibits this philosophical classification of 


Thrasyllus :— 


1The statement in Diogenes Laer- 
tius, in his life of Plato, is somewhat 
obscure and equivocal ; but I think it 
certain that the classification which he 

ives in iii. 49, 50, 51, of the Platonic 

ialogues, was made by Thrasyllus. 
It isa portion of the same systematic 
arrangement as that given somewhat 
farther on (iii. 56-61), which is ascribed 
4 name to beads ipo enumerating 
the Tetralogies. iogenes expressly 
states that Thrasyllus was the person 
who annexed to each dialogue its 
double denomination, which it has 
since borne in the published editions— 
EvOvdpwv — trepi ootov — mecpagtixés. 
In the Dialogues of examination or 
Search, one of these names is derived 
from the subject, the other from the 
method, as in the instance of Euthy- 
paren just cited: in the Dialogues of 

xposition both names are derived 
from the subject, first the special, next 
the general. ®adwy, } wept yrxis, 
HOrxds. TLappevidys,  mept idewr, 
Aoyrxds. 

Schleiermacher (in the Einleitung 
prefixed to his translation of Plato, 
p- 24) speaks somewhat loosely about 
‘the well-known dialectical distribu- 


tions of the Platonic dialogues, which 
Diogenes has preserved without giving 
the name of the author”. Diogenes 
ives only one such dialecti or 
ogical) distribution; and ae e 
does not mention the name of Thra- 
syllus in direct or immediate connec- 
tion with it, we may clearly see that 
he is copying Thrasyllus. This is 
well pointed out in an acute com- 
mentary on Schleiermacher, by Yxem, 
poeee Protreptikos, Berlin, 1841, p. 

“13. 

Diogenes remarks (iii. 50) that the 
distribution of the dialogues into nar- 
rative, dramatic, and mixed, is made 
Tpaytkas paddov H pirocddws. This 
remark would seem to apply more 

recisely to the arrangement of the 
ialogues into trilogies and tetralogies. 
His word ¢tA0gdédws belongs very justly 
to the logical distribution of Thrasyllus, 
apart from the tetralogies. 

Porphyry tells us that Plotinus did 
not bestow any titles upon his own 
discourses. The titles were bestowed 
by his disciples; who did not always 
agree, but gave different titles to the 
ra discourse (Porphyry, Vit. Plotin. 
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TABLE I. 


PHILOSOPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE WORKS OF 
PLATO BY THRASYLLUS. 


I. DIALOGUES OF INVESTIGATION. | II. DIALOGUES oF EXPOSITION. 
Searching Dialogues. Guiding Dialogues. 
Znryrixoi. ‘Ynyyrixoi. 


I. DIALOGUES OF INVESTIGATION. 








| 
ci aga Aecatacie 
| lice. . sh — 
Matevrixot. Tletpacrixoi, Evéeckrixoi. Avarperrtkot. 
Obstetric. Peirastic. Probative. Refutative. 
Alkibiadés I. Charmidés. Protagoras. Euthydémus, 
Alkibiadés II. Menon. Gorgias. 
Theagés. Ton. Hippias I. 
Lachés. Euthyphron. Hippias ITI. 
Lysis. 
II. DrAtoaues oF EXPosirTIon. 
[ ih 
Theoretical. Practical. 

, ’ > | , , 
buoitxoil. Aoytxoi. HOétxoi. TloAcrexol. 
Physical. Logical. Ethical. Political. 
Timeus. Kratylus. Apology. Republic. 

Sophistés. Kriton. Kritias. 
Politikus. Pheedon. Minos. 
Parmenidés, Pheedrus. Leges. 
Thestétus. Symposion. Epinomis. 

Menexenus. 

Kleitophon, 

Epistole. 

Philébus. 

Hipparchus. 


Rivales, 
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I now subjoin a second Table, containing the Dramatic Distri- 
bution of the Platonic Dialogues, with the Philosophical Distri- 
bution combined or attached to it. 


TABLE II, 


DRAMATIC DISTRIBUTION.—PLATONIC DIALOGUES, AS 
ARRANGED 1N TETRALOGIES BY THRASYLLUS. 


Tetralogy 1. 
: 1, Euthyphron......... On Holiness............. Peirastic or Testing. 
| | 2, ApologyofSokrates Ethical................... Ethical. 
| § <8. Kriton............ On Duty in Action.... Ethical. 
(4. Pheedon .........0000 On the Soul............. Ethical. 
2. 
1. Kratylus............. On Rectitude in Nam- Logical. 
ing 
|. 2 Thestétus........... On Knowledge ......... Logical. 
1 8. Sophistés............ On Ensorthe Existent Logical. 
4, Politikus............. On the Art of Govern- Logical. 
ing 
3. 
L 1. Parmenidés......... On Ideas...........000008 Logical. 
2. Philébus............. On Pleasure............. Ethical. 
3. Symposion .......... On Good..........s0seeeee Ethical. 
4, Pheedrus ............. On Love.............0008 Ethical. 
4, 
1, Alkibiadés I. ....... On the Nature of Man Obstetric or Evolving. 
2. Alkibiadés IT....... On Prayer:.<csiceseses Obstetric. 
8. Hipparchus......... On the Love of Gain.. Ethical. 
4, Eraste..........ses00 On Philosophy......... Ethical. 
5. 
1. Theagés.............. On Philosophy......... Obstetric. 
2. Charmidés........... On Temperance........  Peirastic. 
8. Lachés.............06 On Courage ..........+.. Obstetric. 
A LYBIS css sseicdst enn On Friendship ......... Obstetric. 
6. 
1, Euthydémus........ The Disputatious Man Refutative. 
% { 2. Protagoras........... The Sophists............ Probative. 
* 8, Gorgias ..........ce00 On Rhetoric............ Refutative. 
4, Menon...........0006 On Virtue ............... Peirastic. 


“os 
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7. 
1, Hippias L. ........... On the Beautiful ...... - Refutative. 
2. Hippias II........... On Falsehood........... Refutative. 
Be NOD esp stel esicesinse cts On the Iliad ............ Peirastic. 
4, Menexenus....... .. The Funeral Oration.. Ethical. . 
8. 
1. Kleitophon.......... The Impulsive ......... Ethical. 
2. Republic............. On Justice............... Political. 
3. Timeus.....,......... On Nature Physical. 
4. Kritias..............4. The Atlantid ....... ». Ethical 
9, 
De Mim08isccsccsscsvee ves On Law.........sscsese0e Political. 
s QZ. Leges .........00seceee On Legislation ......... Political. 
3. Epinomis .........,.. The Night-Assembly, Political. 
or the Philosopher 
4. Epistole XIII...... ee aes wu Ethical. 


The second Table, as it here stands, is given by Diogenes 
Laertius, and is extracted by him probably from the work of 
Thrasyllus, or from.the edition of Plato as published by Thra- 
syllus. The reader will see that each Platonic composition has a 
place assigned to it in two classifications—l. The dramatic—2. 
The philosophical—each in itself distinct and independent of the 
other, but here blended together. 

We may indeed say more. The two classifications are not 
Incongrnity Oly independent, but incongruous and even repug- 
and repug- nant. The better of the two is only obscurely and 
two classifi. imperfectly apprehended, because it is presented as 
cations. = an appendage to the worse. The dramatic classifica- 
tion, which stands in the foreground, rests upon a purely fanciful 
analogy, determining preference for the number four. If indeed 
this objection were urged against Thrasyllus, he might probably 
have replied that the group of four volumes together was in 
itself convenient, neither too large nor too small, for an elemen- 
tary subdivision ; and that the fanciful analogy was an artifice 
for recommending it to the feelings, better (after all) than selec- 
tion of another number by haphazard. Be that as it may, 
however, the fiction was one which Thrasyllus inherited from 
Aristophanes : and it does some honour to his ability, that he has 
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built, upon so inconvenient a fiction, one tetralogy (the first), 
really plausible and impressive. But it does more honour to his 
ability that he should have originated the philosophical classifi- 
cation; distinguishing the dialogues by important attributes 
truly belonging to each, and conducting the Platonic student to 
points of view which ought to be made known to him. This 
classification forms a marked improvement upon every thing (so 
far as we know) which preceded it. 

That Thrasyllus followed Aristophanes in the principle of his 
classification, is manifest: that he adopted the dramatic 1. atic 
ground and principle of classification (while amend- principle of 
ing its details), not because he was himself guided by aang 
it, but because he found it already in use and sanc- 7oenuel® 
tioned by the high authority of the Alexandrines— from Aristo- 
is also manifest, because he himself constructed and P™*"* 
tacked to it a better classification, founded upon principles new 
and incongruous with the dramatic. In all this we trace the 
established ascendancy of the Alexandrine library and its eminent 
literati. Of which ascendancy a farther illustration appears, 
when we read in Diogenes Laertius that editions of Authority of 
Plato were published, carrying along with the text the Alexan. 
the special marks of annotation applied by the Alex- ibrery— 
andrines to Homer and other poets: the obelus to eaitions of 
indicate a spurious passage, the obelus with two dots lished’ with 
to denote a passage which had been improperly [he 4lex- 
declared spurious, the X to signify peculiar locutions, 
the double line or Diplé to mark important or charac- 


tion—was 
inherited by 


critical 
marks. 


1It is probable that Aristophanes, 
in distributing Plato into trilogies, 
was influenced by the dramatic 
form of the compositions to put them 
in ac with dramas. But 
Thrasyllus does not seem to have been 
influenced by such a consideration. 
He took the number jour on its own 
merits, and adopted, as a way of re- 
commending it, the traditional ana- 
logy sanctioned by the Alexandrine 
librarians 


That such was the case, we may 
infer A sa clearly when we learn, 
that Thrasyllus applied the same dis- 
tribution (into tetralogies) to the works 
of Demokritus, which were 2» dra- 
matic in form. (Diog. L. ix. 45; Mul- 


lach, Democ. Frag. 
attempts to restore 
tetralogies.) 

The compositions of Demokritus were 
not merely numerous, but related to 
the greatest diversity of subjects. To 
them Thrasyllus could not apply the 
same logical or philosophical ribu- 
tion which he applied to Plato. He 
 Sekarpr ire along with the works of 

emokritus, a preface, which he en- 
titled Ta mpd 7D oni” 
Anpoxpirov BrBAiwy (Diog. L. ix. 

Porph tells us, that when he 
undertook, as literary executor, the 
arrangement and publication of the 
works of his deceased master Plotinus, 
he found fifty-four discourses: which 


P. 100-107, who 
e Thrasyllean 
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A special 


price was paid for manuscripts of Plato with these illustrative 
appendages :? which must have been applied either by Alexan- 


drines themselves, or by others trained in their school. 


When 


Thrasyllus set himself to edit and re-distribute the Platonic 
works, we may be sure that he must have consulted one or more 
public libraries, either at Alexandria, Athens, Rome, Tarsus, or 


elsewhere. 


Nowhere else could he find all the works together. 


Now the proceedings ascribed to him show that he attached 
himself to the Alexandrine library, and to the authority of its 


most eminent critics. 


Probably it was this same authority that Thrasyllus followed 


Th llus 
followed the 


in determining which were the real works of Plato, 
and in setting aside pretended works. 
the collection of Platonic compositions sanctioned by 
Aristophanes and recognised as such in the Alexan- 
drine library. As far as our positive knowledge goes, 
it fully bears out what is here stated: all the com- 
positions recognised by Aristophanes (unfortunately 


He accepted 


Diogenes does not give a complete enumeration of those which 
he recognised) are to be found in the catalogue of Thrasyllus. 
And the evidentiary value of this fact is so much the greater, 
because the most questionable compositions (I mean, those which 
modern critics reject or even despise) are expressly included in 


he arranged into six Enneads or groups 
of nine each. He was induced to prefer 
this distribution, by regard to the per- 
fection of the number six (reAecdéryre). 
He placed in each Ennead discourses 
akin to each other, or on analogous 
subjects (Porphyry, Vit. Plotin. 24). 

1Diog. L. iit. 65, 66. ’Emet 5@ nat 
Onmeta Tiva Tots BiBAlots avrov mapa- 
TiBerar, Pepe Kat wept TOVTWY TL ei mwpeY, 
&c. He then proceeds to enumerate 
the onueta. 

_ It is important to note that Diogenes 
cites this statement (respecting the 
peculiar critical marks appended to 
manuscripts of the Platonic works) 
from Antigonus of Karystus in his 
Life of Zeno the Stoic. Now the date 
of Antigonus is placed by Mr. Fynes 
Clinton in B.C. 225, before the death 
of Ptolemy III. Euergetes (see Fasti 
Hellen. B.C. 225, also Appendix, 12, 80). 


Antigonus must thus have been con- 
temporary both with Kallimachus and 
with Aristophanes of Byzantium: he 
notices the marked manuscripts of 
Plato as something newly edited— 
(vewori arcoedvra): and we may thus 
see that the work of critical marking 
must have been performed either by 
Kallimachus and Aristophanes them- 
selves (one or both) or by some of their 
contemporaries. Among the titles of 
the lost treatises of Kallimachus, one is 
—about the yAoooa or peculiar phrases 
of Demokritus. It is therefore noney 
improbable that Kallimachus shoul 
have bestowed attention upon the pecu- 
liarities of the Platonic text, and the in- 
accuracies of manuscripts. The library 
had probably acquired several different 
manuscripts of the Platonic compo- 
sitions, as it had of the Lliad and 
Odyssey, and of the Attic tragedies. 


! 
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the recognition of Aristophanes, and passed from him to Thra- 
syllus—Leges, Epinomis, Minos, Epistole, Sophistés, Politikus. 
Exactly on those points on which the authority of Thrasyllus 
requires to be fortified against modern objectors, it receives all 
the support which coincidence with Aristophanes can impart. 
When we know that Thrasyllus adhered to Aristophanes on 80 
many disputable points of the catalogue, we may infer pretty 
certainly that he adhered to him in the remainder. In regard 
to the question, Which were Plato’s genuine works? it was 
perfectly natural that Thrasyllus should accept the recognition 
of the greatest library then existing: a library, the written 
records of which could be traced back to Demetrius Phalereus. 
He followed this external authority: he did not take each dia- 
logue to pieces, to try whether it conformed to a certain internal 
standard—a “ platonisches Gefiihl ”—of his own. 

That the question between genuine and spurious Platonic 
dialogues was tried in the days of Thrasyllus, by ex- its 
ternal authority and not by internal feeling—we may rious dia- 
see farther by the way in which Diogenes Laertius jected by all 
speaks of the spurious dialogues. “The following olay 
dialogues (he says) are declared to be spurious by Thrasyllus 
common consent: 1. Eryxias or Erasistratus. 2. Ake- 7,°vidonce 
phali or Sisyphus. 3. Demodokus. 4. Axiochus. 5. tpt an 
Halkyon. 6. Midon or Hippotrophus. 7. Pheeakes. common 
8.Chelidon. 9. Hebdomé. 10. Epimenides.”! There Authority 
was, then, unanimity, so far as the knowledge of Dio- Alexandrine 
genes Laertius reached, as to genuine and spurious. 
All the critics whom he valued, Thrasyllus among them, pro- 
nounced the above ten dialogues to be spurious: all of them 
agreed also in accepting the dialogues in the list of Thrasyllus 
as genuine.” Of course the ten spurious dialogues must have 
been talked of by some persons, or must have got footing in some 
editions or libraries, as real works of Plato: otherwise there 
could have been no trial had or sentence passed upon them. 


1 Diog. L. iii. 62: voOevorvra: 8 trav modern critics, that Thrasyllus himself 
Stadrdywy opodrcyoupévws. doubted whether the Hipparchus was 

Compare fgg pears tis TIAdtwvos Plato’s work. When I consider that 
@cAogodias, in Hermann’s Appendix dialogue, I shall show that there is no 
Platonica, p. 219. adequate ground for believing that 

2It has been contended by some Thrasyllus doubted its genuineness. 
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But what Diogenes affirms is, that Thrasyllus and all the 
critics whose opinion he esteemed, concurred in rejecting them. 
We may surely presume that this unanimity among the critics, 
both as to all that they accepted and all that they rejected, arose 
from common acquiescence in the authority of the Alexandrine 
library.! The ten rejected dialogues were not in the Alexandrine 
library—or at least not among the rolls therein recognised as 
Platonic. 

If Thrasyllus and the others did not proceed upon this 
evidence in rejecting the ten dialogues, and did not 
did not find in them any marks of time such as to exclude 
intevial the supposition of Platonic authorship—they decided 
sentiment upon what is called internal evidence: a critical 
in rejecting sentiment, which satisfied them that these dialogues 
aera did not possess the Platonic character, style, manner, 

doctrines, merits, &. Now I think it highly im- 
probable that Thrasyllus could have proceeded upon any such 
sentiment. For when we survey the catalogue of works which 
he recognised as genuine, we see that it includes the widest 
diversity of style, manner, doctrine, purpose, and merits: that 
the disparate epithets, which he justly applies to discriminate 
the various dialogues, cannot be generalised so as to leave any 
intelligible “ Platonic character” common to all. Now since 
Thrasyllus reckoned among the genuine works of Plato, composi- 
tions so unlike, and so unequal in merit, as the Republic, Prota- 
goras, Gorgias, Lysis, Parmenidés, Symposion, Philébus, Menexe- 
nus, Leges, Epinomis, Hipparchus, Minos, Theagés, Epistole, 


&c., not to mention a composition obviously unfinished, such as. 
the Kritias—he could have little scruple in believing that Plato - 


also composed the Eryxias, Sisyphus, Demodokus, and Halkyon. 
These last-mentioned dialogues still exist, and can be appre- 
ciated.?, Allowing, for the sake of argument, that we are en- 


1 Diogenes (ix. 49) uses the same 
phrase in regard to the spurious works 
ascribed to Demokritus, ra 5’ dpodo- 

oupévws éoriv adAAdrpia. And I believe 
that he meansthe same thing by it : that 
the worksalluded to were not recognised 
in the Alexandrine library as belonging 
to Demokritus, and were accordingl 
excluded from the tetralogies (of De- 
mokritus) prepared by Thrasyllus. 


2The Axiochus, Eryxias, Sisyphus, 
and Demodokus, are printed as Apo- 
crypha annexed to most editions of 
Plato, together with two other dia- 
logues entitled De Justo and De Vir- 
tute. The Halkyon has gene ene ap- 
red among the works of Lucian, but 
. F. Hermann has recently printed it 
in his edition of Plato among the. 
Platonic Apocrypha. 
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titled to assume our own sense of worth as a test of what is 
really Plato’s composition, it is impossible to deny, that if these 
dialogues are not worthy of the author of Republic and Prota- 
goras, they are at least worthy of the author of the Leges, 
Epinomis, Hipparchus, Minos, &c. Accordingly, if the internal 
sentiment of Thrasyllus did not lead him to reject these last 
four, neither would it lead him to reject the Eryxias, Sisyphus, 
and Halkyon. I conclude therefore that if he, and all the other 
critics whom Diogenes esteemed, agreed in rejecting the ten 
dialogues as spurious—their verdict depended not upon any 
internal sentiment, but upon the authority of the Alexandrine 
library.? 

On this question, then, of the Canon of Plato’s works (as com- 
pared with the works of other contemporary authors) 
recognised by Thrasyllus—I consider that its claim 
to trustworthiness is very high, as including all the Worthiness - 
genuine works, and none but the genuine works, of 7 beens 
Plato: the following facts being either proved, or oe 
fairly presumable. : 

1. The Canon rests on the authority of the Alexandrine 
library and its erudite librarians ;? whose written records went 


Results as 
to the trust- 


The Axiochus contains a mark of 
time (the mention of ‘Acadynuia and 
Avxetov, p. 367), as F. A. Wolf has 
observed, proving that it was not com- 
posed until the Platonic and Peri- 

atetic schools were both of them in 
ull establishment at Athens—that is 
certainly after the death of Plato, and 
probanly after the death of Aristotle. 
t is possible that Thrasyllus may have 
proceeded upon this evidence of time, 
at least as collateral proof, in pronoun- 
ane ine dialogue not to be the work of 
Plato. The other four dialogues con- 
tain no similar evidence of date. 

Favorinus affirmed that Halkyon 
was the work of an author named 


Leon. 

Some said (Diog. L. iii. 87) that Phi- 
yee of Opus, one of the disciples of 
Plato, transcribed the Leges, which 
were on waxen tablets (ev muy): and 
that the Epinomis was his work (rovrov 
8& Kai rhv ’Emvopisa daciv elvar) It 
was probably the work of Philippus 
only in the sense in which the Leges 


wax. Thrasyllus admitted it with the 
rest as Platonic. 

1 Mullach (Democr. Fragm. p. 100 
accuses Thrasyllus of an entire wan 
of critical sentiment, and pronounces 
his catalogue to be altogether without 
value as an evidence of genuine Pla- 
tonic works—because Thrasyllus ad- 
mits many dialogues, ‘‘quos doctorum 
nostri sseculi virorum acumen @ libro- 
rum Platonicorum numero exemit ”. 

This observation exactly illustrates 
the conclusion which I desire to bring 
out. I admit that Thrasyllus had a 
critical sentiment different from that of 
the modern Platonic commentators ; 
but I believe that in the present case 
he proceeded upon other evidence— 
recognition by the Alexandrine library. 
My difference with Mullach is, that I 
consider this recognition (in a question 
of genuine or spurious) as more trust- 
worthy evidence than the critical senti- 
ment of modern literati. 

2 Suckow adopts and defends the 
opinion here stated—that Thrasyllus, 


were his work—that he made a fair in cle at Rae were the genuine 
and durable copy of parts of itfromthe works of Plato and which were not 
a eae ok 
a =< ,% 
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back to the days of Ptolemy Soter, and Demetrius Phalereus, 
within a generation after the death of Plato. 

2. The manuscripts of Plato at his death were preserved in 
the school which he founded ; where they continued for more 
than thirty years under the care of Speusippus and Xeno- 
krates, who possessed personal knowledge of all that Plato had 
really written. After Xenokrates, they came under the care of 
Polemon and the succeeding Scholarchs, from whom Demetrius 
Phalereus probably obtained permission to take copies of them 
for the nascent museum or library at Alexandria—or through 
whom at least (if he purchased from booksellers) he could easily 
ascertain which were Plato’s works, and which, if any, were 
spurious. 

3. They were received into that library without any known 
canonical order, prescribed system, or interdependence essential 
to their being properly understood. Kallimachus or Aristo- 
phanes devised an order of arrangement for themselves, such as 
they thought suitable. 


genuine, was guided mainly by the This goes far to make out the pre- 
authority of the Alexandrine library sumption which I have endeavoured 
and librarians (G. F. W. Suckow, Form to establish in favour of the Canon re- 
der Platonischen Schriften, pp. 170- cognised by Thrasyllus, which, how- 
175). Ueberweg admits this opinionas ever, these two authors do not fully 
just (Untersuchungen, p. 195). admit. 

Suckow farther considers (p. ) K. F. Hermann, too (see Gesch. und 
that thecatalogue of works of m Syst. der Platon. Philos. p. 44), argues 
authors, deposited in the Alexandrine sometimes strongly in favour of this 
library, may be ed as dating from presunpyon though elsewhere he en- 
the Hivaxes of i us. irely departs from it. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


PLATONIC CANON AS APPRECIATED AND MODIFIED BY 
MODERN CRITICS. 


THe Platonic Canon established by Thrasyllus maintained its 
authority until the close of the last century, in regard 
to the distinction between what was genuine and of Thrasyl- 
spurious. The distribution indeed did not continue tinued to be 
to be approved : the Tetralogies were neglected, and generally 
the order of the dialogues varied : moreover, doubts ledged by 
were intimated about Kleitophon and Epinomis. the Neo | 
But nothing was positively removed from, or posi- as well as 
tively added to, the total recognised by Thrasyllus. and the 
The Neo-Platonists (from the close of the second Succeeding 
century B.c., down to the beginning of the sixth the revival 
century A.D.) introduced a new, mystic, and theologi- ial 
cal interpretation, which often totally changed and _ falsified 
Plato’s meaning. Their principles of interpretation would have 
been strange and unintelligible to the rhetors Thrasyllus and 
Dionysius of Halikarnassus—or to the Platonic philosopher 
Charmadas, who expounded Plato to Marcus Crassus at Athens. 
But they still continued to look for Plato in the nine Tetralogies 
of Thrasyllus, in each and all of them. So also continued 
Ficinus, who, during the last half of the fifteenth century, did so 
much to revive in the modern world the study of Plato. He 
revived along with it the neo-platonic interpretation. The 
Argumenta, prefixed to the different dialogues by Ficinus, are 
remarkable, as showing what an ingenious student, interpreting 
in that spirit, discovered in them. 

But the scholars of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, speaking generally—-though not neglecting these neo- 
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platonic refinements, were disposed to seek out, wherever they 
could find it, a more literal interpretation of the Platonic text, 
correctly presented and improved. The next great edition of the 
works of Plato was published by Serranus and Stephens, in the 
latter portion of the sixteenth century. 

Serranus distributed the dialogues of Plato into six groups 
which he called Syzygies. In his first Syzygy were 
his six Sy. comprised Euthyphron, Apologia, Kriton, Phzdon 
zyeies “left (coinciding with the first Tetralogy of Thrasyllus), 
gate Canon as setting forth the defence of Sokrates and of his 
Tennemann doctrine. The second Syzygy included the dia- 
Bape ht logues introductory to philosophy generally, and 
- edtothe impugning the Sophists—Theagés, Eraste, Thee- 

"  tétus, Sophistés, Euthydémus, Protagoras, Hippias IT. 
In the third Syzygy were three dialogues considered as bearing 
on Logic—Kratylus, Gorgias, Ion. The fourth Syzygy contained 
the dialogues on Ethics generally—Philébus, Menon, Alki- 
biadés I. ; on special points of Ethics—Alkibiadés II., Char- 
midés, Lysis, Hipparchus ; and on Politics—Menexenus, Politi- 
kus, Minos, Republic, Leges, Epinomis. The fifth Syzygy 
included the dialogues on Physics, and Metaphysics (or Theology) 
—Timeus, Kritias, Parmenidés, Symposion, Phedrus, Hippias 
II. In the sixth Syzygy were ranged the thirteen Epistles, the 
various dialogues which Serranus considered spurious (Kleito- 
phon among them, which he regarded as doubtful), and the 
Definitions. 

Serranus, while modifying the distribution of the Platonic 
works, left the entire Canon very much as he found it. So it 
remained throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries : 
the scholars who devoted themselves to Plato were content with 
improvement of the text, philological illustration, and citations 
from the ancient commentators. But the powerful impulse, 
given by Kant to the speculative mind of Europe during the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century, materially affected the point 
of view from which Plato was regarded. Tennemann, both in 
his System of the Platonic Philosophy, and in dealing with Plato 
as a portion of his general history of philosophy, applied the 
doctrines of Kant largely and even excessively to the exposition 
of ancient doctrines. Much of his comment is instructive, 
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greatly surpassing his predecessors. Without altering the 
Platonic Canon,.he took a new view of the general purposes of 
Plato, and especially he brought forward the dialogue Phedrus 
into a prominence which had never before belonged to it, as an 
index or key-note (évddctuov) to the whole Platonic series. 
Shortly after Tennemann, came Schleiermacher, who introduced 
a theory of his own, ingenious as well as original, which has 
given a new turn to all the subsequent Platonic criticism. 
Schleiermacher begins by assuming two fundamental pos- 
tulates, both altogether new. 1. A systematic unity 
of philosophic theme and purpose, conceived by 
Plato in his youth, at first obscurely—afterwards 
worked out through successive dialogues ; each dia- 
logue disclosing the same purpose, but the later dis- 
closing it more clearly and fully, until his old age. set ecrems, 
2. A peremptory, exclusive, and intentional order by 


pu ses of 
lato. One 
philosophi- 


of the dialogues, composed by Plato with a view Coane 
to the completion of this philosophical scheme. —essential 


Schleiermacher undertakes to demonstrate what this in 


order was, and to point out the contribution brought Pendence 
by each successive dialogue to the accomplishment lence, o* 
of Plato’s premeditated scheme. ing to the 
To those who understand Plato, the dialogues them- fi! execu, 
selves reveal (so Schleiermacher affirms) their own scheme. 

: : Some dia- 
essential order of sequence—their own mutual rela- logues not 
tions of antecedent and consequent. Each presup- sonstituent 
poses those which go before : each prepares for those series, but 
which follow. Accordingly, Schleiermacher distri- eee 
butes the Platonic dialogues into three groups: the Order of ar- 

rangement, 


first, or elementary, beginning with Phedrus, fol- 
lowed by Lysis, Protagoras, Lachés, Charmidés, Euthyphron, 
Parmenidés: the second, or preparatory, comprising Gorgias, 
Thesetétus, Menon, Euthydémus, Kratylus, Sophistés, Politikus, 
Symposion, Phedon, Philébus: the third, or constructive, in- 
cluding Republic, Timeus, and Kritias. These groups or files 
are all supposed to be marshalled under Platonic authority : both 
the entire files as first, second, third—and the dialogues compos- 
ing each file, carrying their own place in the order, imprinted in 
visible characters. But to each file, there is attached what 
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Schleiermacher terms an Appendix, containing one or more 
dialogues, each a composition by itself, and lying not in the 
series, but alongside of it (Neben-werke). The Appendix to the 
first file includes Apologia, Kriton, Ion, Hippias II., Hipparchus, 
Minos, Alkibiadés If. The Appendix to the second file consists 
of—Theagés, Eraste, Alkibiadés I., Menexenus, Hippias I., 
Kleitophon. That of the third file consists of the Leges. The 
Appendix is not supposed to imply any common positive charac- 
ter in the dialogues which it includes, but simply the negative 
attribute of not belonging to the main philosophical column, be- 
sides a greater harmony with the file to which it is attached than 
with the other two files. Some dialogues assigned to the 
Appendixes are considered by Schleiermacher as spurious ; some 
however he treats as compositions on special occasions, or adjuncts 
to the regular series. To this latter category belong the Apologia, 
Kriton, and Leges. Schleiermacher considers the Charmidés to 
have been composed during the time of the Anarchy, B.c. 404: 
the Phedrus (earliest of all), in Olymp. 93 (Bc. 406), two years 


before :1 the Lysis, Protagoras, and Lachés, to lie between them ~ 


in respect of date. 

Such is the general theory of Schleiermacher, which presents 
to us Plato in the character of a Demiurgus, contem- 
plating from the first an Idea of philosophy, and 
reality of constructing a series of dialogues (like a Kosmos of 
Bay Die Schleiermacher), with the express purpose of giving 
scheme— embodiment to it as far as practicable. We next 
the dia- come to Ast, who denies this theory altogether. Ac- 
lognesas = cording to Ast, there never was any philosophical 
philosophi- system, to the exposition and communication of 
cal dramas. Which each successive dialogue was deliberately in- 
tended to contribute: there is no scientific or intentional 
connection between the dialogues,—no progressive arrangement 
of first and second, of foundation and superstructure : there is no 
other unity or connecting principle between them than that 
which they involve as all emanating from the same age, country, 
and author, and the same general view of the world (Welt- 
Ansicht) or critical estimate of man and nature.?- The dialogues 


Theory of 
Ast—he 


1Schleierm. vol. i. p. 72; vol. ii. p. 8 2Ast, Leben und Schriften Platon’s, p. 40. 
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are dramatic (Ast affirms), not merely in their external form, but 
in their internal character: each is in truth a philosophical 
drama.! Their purpose is very diverse and many-sided: we 
mistake if we imagine the philosophical purpose to stand alone. 
If that were so (Ast argues), how can we explain the fact, that in 
most of the dialogues there is no philosophical result at all? 
Nothing but a discussion without definite end, which leaves 
every point unsettled.? Plato is poet, artist, philosopher, blended 
in one. He does not profess to lay down positive opinions. Still 
less does he proclaim his own opinions as exclusive orthodoxy, 
to be poured ready-prepared into the minds of recipient pupils, 
He seeks to urge the pupils to think and investigate for them- 
selves. He employs the form of dialogue, as indispensable to 
generate in their minds this impulse of active research, and to 
arm them with the power of pursuing it effectively.2 But each 
Platonic dialogue is a separate composition in itself, and each of 
the greater dialogues is a finished and symmetrical whole, like a 
living organism.‘ 

Though Ast differs thus pointedly from Schleiermacher in the 
enunciation of his general principle, yet he approxi- 
mates to him more nearly when he comes to detail: 
for he recognises three classes of dialogues, succeeding 
each other in a chronological order verifiable (as he 
thinks) by the dialogues themselves. His first class rejecting all 
(in which he declares the poetical and dramatic ele- the rest. 
ment. to be predominant) consists of Protagoras, Phzedrus, Gor- 
gias, Phedon. His second class, distinguished by the dialectic 
element, includes Theetétus, Sophistés, Politikus, Parmenidés, 
Kratylus. His third class, wherein the poetical and dialectic 


His order of 
arrange- 
ment. He 
admits only 
fourteen 
dialogues 
as genuine, 


1 Ast, ib. Pp 46. 
2 Ast, ibid. 
- 8 Ast, ib. p. 42. 
4 Ast, pp. 38, 39. The general view 
here taken by Ast—dwelling upon the 
separate individuality as well as upon 
the dramatic character of each dialogue 
—calling attention to the purpose of 
intellectual stimulation, and of reason- 
ing out different aspects of ethical and 
dialectical questions, as distinguished 
from endoctrinating purpose—this gene- 
view coincides more nearly with 
my own than that of any other critic. 
But Ast does not follow it out con- 


sistently. If he were consistent with it, 
he ought to be more catholic than other 
critics, in admitting a large and unde- 
finable diversity in the separate Pla- 
tonic manifestations : instead of which, 
he is the most sweeping of all repu- 
diators, on internal grounds. He is not 
even satisfied with the Parmenides as 
it now stands; he insists that what is 
now the termination was not the real 
and original termination; but that 
Plato must have appended to the dia- 
logue an explanation of its amopia, 
puzzles, and antinomies; which ex- 
planation is now lost. 


1—20 
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element are found both combined, embraces Philébus, Symposion, 
Republic, Timzeus, Kritias. These fourteen dialogues, in Ast’s 
view, constitute the whole of the genuine Platonic works. ATL 
the rest he pronounces to be spurious. He rejects Leges, Epino- 
mis, Menon, Euthydémus, Lachés, Charmidés, Lysis, Alkibiadés 
I. and II., Hippias I. and IL, Ion, Erastz, Theagés, Kleitophon, 
Apologia, Kriton, Minos, Epistole—together with all the other 
dialogues which were rejected in antiquity by Thrasyllus. 
Lastly, Ast considers the Protagoras to have been composed in 
408 3B.c., when Plato was not more than 21 years of age—the 
Phedrus in 407 B.c.—the Gorgias in 404 B.c.1 

Socher agrees with Ast in rejecting the fundamental hypo- 


Scchor thesis of Schleiermacher — that of a preconceived 
agrees with scheme systematically worked out by Plato. But on 
denyine pre: many points he differs from Ast no less than from 
conceived = Schleiermacher. He assigns the earliest Platonic 
his arrange- composition (which he supposes to be Theagés), to a 
ment of the : . 

dialogues, date preceding the battle of Arginuse, in 406 B.c, 
differing = when Plato was about 22-23 years of age. Assuming 
entice it as certain that Plato composed dialogues during the 
macher—he lifetime of Sokrates, he conceives that the earliest of 
rejects 8 = them would naturally be the most purely Sokratic in 
Parmenides, respect of theme,—as well as the least copious, com- 

ophistés, : ‘ ‘ ‘ : 

Politikus, | prehensive, and ideal, in manner of handling. During 
with many the six and a half years between the battle of Argi- 
ouners. 


nus and the death of Sokrates, Socher registers the 


following succession of Platonic compositions :—Theagés, Lachés, 
Hippias II., Alkibiadés I., Dialogus de Virtute (usually printed 
with the spurious, but supposed by Socher to be a sort of pre- 
paratory sketch for the Menon), Menon, Kratylus, Euthyphron. 
These three last he supposes to precede very shortly the death of 
Sokrates. After that event, and very shortly after, were com- 
posed the Apologia, Kriton, and Phedon. 

These eleven dialogues fill up what Socher regards as the firat 
period of Plato’s life, ending when he was somewhat more than 
thirty years of age. The second period extends to the commence- 


1 Ast, Leben und Schriften Platon’s, 102. These critics adopt B.C. a8 
th he year of Plato’s birth: I think 


3876. 
2 Socher, Ueber Platon’s Schriften, B.C. is the true year. 
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ment of his teaching at the Academy, when about 41 or 42 years 
old (B.c. 386). In this second period were composed Ion, Euthy- 
démus, Hippias I., Protagoras, Theztétus, Gorgias, Philébus—in 
the order here set forth. During the third period of Plato’s life, 
continuing until he was 65 or more, he composed Phedrus, 
Menexenus, Symposion, Republic, Timzeus. To the fourth and 
last period, that of extreme old age, belongs the composition of 
the Leges.} 

Socher rejects as spurious—Hipparchus, Minos, Kleitophon, 
Alkibiadés II., Erastz, Epinomis, Epistole, Parmenidés, So- 
phistés, Politikus, Kritias: also Charmidés, and Lysis, these two 
last however not quite so decisively. 


Both Ast and Schleiermacher consider Phedrus 
tagoras as among the earliest compositions of Plato. 
Herein Socher dissents from them. He puts Prota- 
goras into the second period, and Pheedrus into the 
third. But the most peculiar feature in his theory 
is, that he rejects as spurious Parmenidés, Sophistés, 
Politikus, Kritias. 

From Schleiermacher, Ast, and Socher, we pass to 
K. F. Hermann?—and to Stallbaum, who has prefixed 


Prolegomena to his edition of each dialogue. Both Pp 
‘these critics protest against Socher’s rejection of the 


four dialogues last indicated : but they agree with 
Socher and Ast in denying the reality of any pre- 
conceived system, present to Plato’s mind in his first 
dialogue, and advanced by regular steps throughout 


each of the succeeding dialogues. The polemical tone Phedrus 


of K. F. Hermann against this theory, and against 
Schleiermacher, its author, is strenuous and even 
“unwarrantably bitter. Especially the position laid 


1 Socher, Ueber Platon’s Schriften, 
‘Pp. 301-459-460. 
2K. F. Hermann, Geschichte und 
System der Platonischen Philosophie, 
B 868, age Stallbaum, Disputatio de 
latonis Vita et Scriptis, prefixed to 
his edition of Plato’s Works, p. xxxii., 


neq, 

Ueberweg (Untersuchungen, pp. 
.60-52) has collected several citations 
from'K. F. Hermann, in which the 
latter treats Schleiermacher “‘ wie einen 


cher er. 


and Pro- 


Schleier- 
macher and 
Ast both 
consider 
Pheedrus 
and Pro- 
tagoras as 
early com- 
sitions— 
ocher puta 
Pro oras 


them con- 


Sophisten, der sich in absichtlicher 
Unwahrhaftigkeit gefalle, mitunter fast 
als einen Mann, der innerlich wohl wisse, 
wie die Sache stehe (namlich, dass sie 
so sei, wie Hermann lehrt), der sich 
aber, etwa aus Lust, seine iberlegene 
Dialektik zu beweisen, Miihe gebe, sie 
in einem anderen Lichte erscheinen gu 
lassen ; also—rdov yrrw Adyov 

motety—recht in rhetorisch sop. 


eiTTe 


We know well, from other and inde- 
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orderand down by Schleiermacher—that Phedrus is the earliest 
ar- § of Plato’s dialogues, written when he was 22 or 23 
rangements vears of age, and that the general system presiding 
over all the future dialogues is indicated therein as 
newand even then present to his mind, afterwards to be 
. worked out—is controverted by Hermann and Stall- 
cal Epolnts baum no less than by Ast and Socher. All three 
; concur in the tripartite distribution of the life of 
Plato. But Hermann thinks that Plato acquired gradually and 
successively, new points of view, with enlarged philosophical 
development: and that the dialogues as successively composed 
are expressions of these varying phases. Moreover, Hermann 
thinks that sueh variations in Plato’s philosophy may be ac- 
counted for by external circumstances. He reckons Plato’s first 
period as ending with the death of Sokrates, or rather at an 
epoch not long after the death of Sokrates: the second as ending 
with the commencement of Plato’s teaching at the Academy, 
after his return from Sicily—about 385 B.c.: the third, as extend- 
ing from thence to his old age. To the first, or Sokratic stadium, 
Hermann assigns the smaller dialogues: the earliest of which he 
declares to be—Hippias IL, Ion, Alkibiadés I., Lysis, Charmidés, 
Lachés : after which come Protagoras and Euthydémus, wherein 
the batteries are opened against the Sophista, shortly before the 
death of Sokrates. Immediately after the last mentioned event, 
come a series of dialogues reflecting the strong and fresh impres- 
sion left by it upon Plato’s mind—Apologia, Kriton, Gorgias, 
Euthyphron, Menon, Hippias L—occupying a sort of transition 
stage between the first and the second period. We now enter 
upon the second or dialectic period ; passed by Plato greatly at 
pee rteen attctemeas ere ters Cree te 
of the most accomplished scholars, but approvers and rers), are depicted 
one of the most liberal and estimable confidently by the Platonic critics in 
men of his age. But how different the darkest colours, upon the evidence 
would be our appreciation if we had of their bitter opponent Plato—and in 
no other evidence to judge by except colours darker even his evidence 
the dicta of opponents, and even warrants. The often-repeated calumny, 
Lg pes opponents, like Hermann! c ed against almost all debaters— 
If there be any point clear in the his- 1d rév #rrw Adyov xpeirrw wovetv—by 
tory of philosophy, it is the paar riacar Hermann against Schleiermacher, by 
dgments, respecting writers Melétus against Sokrates, by Plato 
thinkers, founded upon the mere alle- against the Sophiste—is believed only 
against these last. 


tions of opponents. Yet the Athenian 
Fophiste, respecting whom we have no 
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Megara, and influenced by the philosophical intercourse which 
he there enjoyed, and characterised by the composition of 
Theztétus, Kratylus, Sophistés, Politikus, Parmenidés.! To the 
third, or constructive period, greatly determined by the influence 
of the Pythagorean philosophy, belong Phsdrus, Menexenus, 
Symposion, Phedon, Philébus, Republic, Timzus, Kritias: a 
series composed during Plato’s teaching at the Academy, and 
commencing with Phedrus, which last Hermann considers to be 
a sort of (Antritte-Programme) inauguratory composition for the 
opening of his school of oral discourse or colloquy. Lastly, 
during the final years of the philosopher, after all the three 
periods, come the Leges or treatise de Legibus: placed by itself 
as the composition of his old age. 

Hermann and Stallbaum reject (besides the dialogues already 
rejected by Thrasyllus) Alkibiadés II., Theagés, They reject 
Eraste, ‘Hipparchus, Minos, Epinomis: Stallbaum several 
rejects the Kleitophon : Hermann hesitates, and is si a 
somewhat inclined to admit it, as he also admits, to a consider- 
able extent, the Epistles.? 

Steinhart, in his notes and prefaces to H. Miiller’s translation 
of the Platonic dialogues, agrees in the main with K, Steinhart— 


F. Hermann, both in denying the fundamental postu- Secting 
late of Schleiermacher, and in settling the general Schleler- 
order of the dialogues, though with some difference fundamen- 


as to individual dialogues. He considers Ion as the ate his 


400 B.C. 
Kratylus, tom. v. he 

Moreover, Stallbaum places the Me- 
non /and Ion about the same time—a 
few months or weeks before the trial of 


. 289 
to eae been actually composed at the 
moment to which it professes to refer 
viz., after Melétus Eee his 
dictment against Sokrates), and with 
‘ view of de ae cerol 8 » t 
e charge of impiety (Proleg. ad Eu- 
thyphron. tom. vi. pp. 198.189-142), 


He paces the composition of the Char- 
midés about six years before the death 
of Sokrates (Proleg. ad Charm. p. 86). 
He seems to consider, indeed, that the 
Menon and Euthydémus were both 


- written for the purpose of defending 
to Sokrates: thus implyi 


that they too 
were written feel the indictment was 
preverred (Proleg. ad Euthyphron. p. 


to the date of the Euthy- 
phron, Schleiermacher also had de- 
clared, prior to Stallbaum, that it was 
unquestionably (unstreitig) composed 
at a period between the indictment 
and the trial of Sokrates (Einl zum 
Hathyphron: vol. ii. p. 58, of his transl. 
of Plato). 


2Stallbaum, p. xxxiv.; Hermann, 
pp. 424, 425. 


— 


a = 
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oot Te earliest, followed by Hippias I., Hippias IJ., Alki- 
dialogues— biadés I., Lysis, Charmidés, Lachés, Protagoras. 
the Phe  Lhese constitute what, Steinhart calls the ethico- 
gms ogee Sokratical series of Plato’s compositions, having the 
—rejects common attributes—That they do not step materially 
peveral. beyond the philosophical range of Sokrates himself— 
That there is a preponderance of the mimic and plastic element 
—That they end, to all appearance, with unsolved doubts and 
unanswered questions. He supposes the Charmidés to have been 
composed during the time of the Thirty, the Lachés shortly after- 
wards, and the Protagoras about two years before the death of. 
Sokrates. He lays it down as incontestable that the Protagoras 
was not composed after the death of Sokrates.2 Immediately 
prior to this last-mentioned event, and posterior to the Prota- 
goras, he places the Euthydémus, Menon, Euthyphron, Apologia, 
Kriton, Gorgias, Kratylus: preparatory to the dialectic series 
consisting of Parmenidés, Thetétus, Sophistes, Politikus, the 
result of Plato’s stay at Megara, and contact with the Eleatic and 
Megaric philosophers. The third series of dialogues, the mature 
and finished productions of Plato at the Academy, opens with 
Pheedrus. Steinhart rejects as spurious Alkibiades II., Eraste, 
Theagés, &c. 

Another author, also, Susemihl, coincides in the main with 
the principles of arrangement adopted by K. F. Hermann for the 
Platonic dialogues. First in the order of chronological composi- 
tion he places the shorter dialogues—the exclusively ethical, 
ae least systematic ; and he ranges them in a series, 

semihl—  . |. : 
coincides indicating the progressive development of Plato’s 
degen ith mind, with ‘approach towards his final systematic 
K. ¥. Her. conceptions. Susemihl begins this early series with 
order of ar- Hippias II., followed by Lysis, Charmidés, Lachés, 
rangement. Protagdras, Menon, Apologia, Kriton, Gorgias, Euthy- 
phron. The seven first, ending with the Menon, he conceives to 
have been published successively during the lifetime of Sokrates : 
the Menon itself, during the interval between his indictment and 


1See Steinhart’s Proleg. to the p. 295. 
eka vol. i. p. 430, of Miiller’s transl. 3 F. Susemihl, Die Genetische Ent- 
of Pla wickelung der Platonischen Philoso- 
2 Stemnhart, Prolegg. to Charmidés, phie, Leipsic, 1855, p. 9. 
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his death ;1 the Apologia and Kriton, very shortly after his 
death ; followed, at no long interval, by Gorgias and Euthy- 
phron.? The Ion and Alkibiadés I. are placed by Susemihl 
among the earliest of the Platonic compositions, but as not 
belonging to the regular series. He supposes them to have 
been called forth by some special situation, like Apologia and 
Kriton, if indeed they be Platonic at all, of which he does not 
feel assured.3 

Immediately after Euthyphron, Susemihl places Euthydémus, 
which he treats as the commencement of a second series of dia- 
logues : the first series, or ethical, being now followed by the 
dialectic, in which the principles, process, and certainty of cog- 
nition are discussed, though in an indirect and preparatory way. 
This second series consists of Euthydémus, Kratylus, Theztétus, 
Phzdrus, Sophistés, Politikus, Parmenidés, Symposion, Phedon. 
Through all these dialogues Susemihl professes to trace a thread 
of connection, each successively unfolding and determining more 
of the general subject : but all in an indirect, negative, round- 
about manner. Allowing for this manner, Susemihl] contends 
that the dialectical counter-demonstrations or Antinomies, occu- 
pying the last half of the Parmenidés, include the solution 
of those difficulties, which have come forward in various 
forms from the Euthydémus up to the Sophistés, against 
Plato’s theory of Ideas. The Phedon closes the series of dialec- 
tic compositions, and opens the way to the constructive dialogues 
following, partly ethical, partly physical—Philébus, Republic, 
Timzus, Kritias.5 The Leges come last of all. 

A more recent critic, Dr. Edward Munk, has broached a new 
and very different theory as to the natural order of 
the Platonic dialogues. Upon his theory, they were owerd 


' intended by Plato® to depict the life and working of adoptsa 
, : ‘ ‘ paces different 
a philosopher, in successive dramatic exhibitions, principle of 


from youth to old age. The different moments in the Sr aee 


life of Sokrates, indicated in each dialogue, mark the founded 


1 Susemihl, ibid. pp. 40-61-89. the Pheedon. ' 

2 Susemihl, ib. pp. 113-125. 6 Dr. Edward Munk. Dienatiirliche 
8 Susemihl, ib. p. 9. Ordnung der Platonischen Schriften, 
4 Susemihl, ib. p. 355, seq. Berlin, 1857. His scheme of arrange- 


5 Susemihl, pp. 466-470. The first ment is explained generally, pp. 25-43, 
volume of Susemihl’s work ends with &c. 
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upon the place which Plato intended it to occupy in the series. 
aa The Parmenidés is the first, wherein Sokrates is 
Maleeso introduced as a young man, initiated into philosophy 
exhibitsof by the ancient Parmenidés: the Phsedon is last, de- 
the life, ag . . 
philogo- scribing as it does the closing scene of Sokrates. 
eth, and Plato meant his dialogues to be looked at partly in 
oid age. ot artistic sequence, as a succession of historical dramas 
his arrange- —partly in philosophical sequence, as a record of the 
pen on progressive development of his own doctrine: the 
: Se two principles are made to harmonize in the main, 
distin. though sometimes the artistic sequence is obscured 
guishes the for the purpose of bringing out the philosophical, 
spe pod: sometimes the latter is partially sacrificed to the 
tion from former.! Taken in the aggregate, the dialogues from 
the place , Parmenidés to Phedon form a Sokratic cycle, analo- 
Sogae in thd gous to the historical plays of Shakespeare, from 


systematic King John to Henry VIII.?, But Munk at the same 
P time contends that this natural order of the dialogues 
—or the order in which Plato intended them to be viewed—is 
not to be confounded with the chronological order of their com- 
position.? The Parmenidés, though constituting the opening 
Prologue of the whole cycle, was not composed first: nor the 
Pheedon last. All of them were probably composed after Plato 
had attained the full maturity of his philosophy: that is, pro- 
bably after the opening of his school at the Academy in 386 Bo. 
But in composing each, he had always two objects jointly in 
view: he adapted the tone of each to the age and situation in 
which he wished to depict Sokrates:* he commemorated, in 
each, one of the past phases of his own philosophising mind. 

The Cycle taken in its intentional or natural order, is dis- 
tributed by Munk into three groups, after the Parmenidés as 
general prologue.® 

1. Sokratic or Indirect Dialogues.—Protagoras, Charmidés, 
Lachés, Gorgias, Ion, Hippias I., Kratylus, Buthydémus, Sym- 
posion. - 


x Munk, Hi p. a 


4 Monk, ib. p. 54; Preface, p. viil. 
2 Munk, i et gs 
8 Munk, ibid. p. 27. 


5 Munk, ib. p. 50. 
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2. Direct or Constructive Dialogues.—Phedrus, Philébus, Re- 
public, Timezeus, Kritias. 

3. Dialectic and Apologetic Dialogues.—Menon, Thestétus, 
Sophistés, Politikus, Euthyphron, Apologia, Kriton, Pheedon. 

The Leges and Menexenus stand apart from the Cycle, as 
compositions on special occasion. Alkibiadés I., Hippias II, 
Lysis, are also placed apart from the Cycle, as compositions 
of Plato’s earlier years, before he had conceived the general 
scheme of it.} 

The first of the three groups depicts Sokrates in the full vigour 
of life, about 35 years of age: the second represents him an 
elderly man, about 60: the third, immediately prior to his 
death.? In the first group he is represented as a combatant for 
truth: in the second as a teacher of truth: in the third, as a 
martyr for truth.® 

Lastly, we have another German author still more recent, 
Frederick Ueberweg, who has again investigated the 
order and authenticity of the Platonic dialogues, in a pepe ty 
work of great care and ability: reviewing the theories reconcile 
of his predecessors, as well as proposing various modi- 
fications of his own.‘ Ueberweg compares the dif- Hermann— 
ferent opinions of Schleiermacher and K. F. Hermann, precon- 
and admits both of them toa certain extent, each con- Cived pur 
current with and limiting the other.’ The theory of {ter dia- 
& preconceived system and methodical series, proposed composed 
by Schleiermacher, takes its departure from the foundation 
Pheedrus, and postulates as an essential condition of the 
that that dialogue shall be recognised as the earliest not for 
composition. This condition Ueberweg does not ‘Be rier. 
admit. He agrees with Hermann, Stallbaum, and others, in 
referring the Pheedrus to a later date (about 386 3.c.), shortly 
after Plato had established his school in Athens, when he was 
rather above forty years of age. At this period (Ueberweg thinks) 
Plato may be considered as having acquired methodical views 
which had not been present to him before; and the dialogues 


1 Munk, ib. pp. 25-84. 4 Ueberweg, Untersuchungen. 
2 Munk, ib. p. 26. 5 Ueberweg, p. 111. 
8 Munk, ib. p. 81. 6 Ueberweg, pp. 23-26. 
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composed after the Pheedrus follow out, to a certain extent, these 
methodical views. In the Phedrus, the Platonic Sokrates 
delivers the opinion that writing is unavailing as a means of 
imparting philosophy : that the only way in which philosophy 
can be imparted is, through oral colloquy adapted by the teacher 
to the mental necessities, and varying stages of progress, of each 
individual learner: and that writing can only serve, after such 
oral instruction has been imparted, to revive it if forgotten, in 
the memory both of the teacher and of the learner who has been 
orally taught. For the dialogues composed after the opening of 
the school, and after the Phedrus, Ueberweg recognises the 
influence of a preconceived method and of a constant bearing on 
the oral teaching of the school: for those anterior to that date, 
he admits no such influence: he refers them (with Hermann) to 
successive enlargements, suggestions, inspirations, either arising 
in Plato’s own mind, or communicated from without. Ueberweg 
does not indeed altogether exclude the influence of this non- 
methodical cause, even for the later dialogues: he allows its 
operation to a certain extent, in conjunction with the methodical: 
what he excludes is, the influence of any methodical or precon- 
ceived scheme for the earlier dialogues.1 He thinks that Plato 
composed the later portion of his dialogues (1.c., those subsequent 
te the Phedrus and to the opening of his school), not for the 
instruction of the general reader, but as reminders to his disciples 
of that which they had already learnt from oral teaching: and 
he cites the analogy of Paul and the apostles, who wrote epistles 
not to convert the heathen, but to admonish or confirm converts 
already made by preaching.® 

. Ueberweg investigates the means which we possess, either from 


1 Ueberweg, pp. 107-110-111. ‘Sind obige Deutung richtig, wonach Platon 


beide Gesichtspunkte, der einer me- 
thodischen Absicht und der einer 
Selbst-Entwicklung Platon’s durchweg 

t einander zu verbinden, so liegt es 
auch in der Natur der Sache und wird 
auch von einigen seiner Nachfolger 
(insbesondere nachdriicklich von Suse- 
mihl) anerkannt, dass der erste Ge- 
sichtspunkt vorzugsweise ftir die spit- 
eren Schriften von der Griindung der 
Schule an—der andere vorzugsweise fiir 
die friiheren—gilt.” 

2 Ueberweg, pp. 80-86. 


nicht fir Fremde zur Belehrung, son- 
dern wesentlich fiir seine Schiiler zur 
Erinnerung an den miindlichen Unter- 
richt, schrieb (wie die Apostel nicht fir 
Fremde zur Bekehrung, sondern fir die 
christlichen Gemeinden zur Starke und 
Lauterung, nachdem denselben der 
Glaube aus der Predigt gekommen 
war)—so shir dass jede Argumenta- 
tion, die auf den Phaedrus gegriindet. 
wird, nur fir die Zeit gelten kann, in 
welcher bereits die Platonische Schule 


‘Ist unsere bes 
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external testimony (especially that of Aristotle) or 


from internal evidence, of determining the authenticity as 


as well as the chronological order of the dialogues. 
He remarks that though, in contrasting the expository 
dialogues with those which are simply enquiring and 
debating, we may presume the expository to belong 
to Plato’s full maturity of life, and to have been pre- 
ceded by some of the enquiring and debating—yet we 
cannot safely presume all these latter to be of his 
early composition. Plato may have continued to 
compose dialogues of mere search, even after the time 
when he began to compose expository dialogues.} 


dialogues. 
He rejects 
Hippias 
Major, 
Theages 
Cages, 
Kleitophon, 
Parme- 
nidés: he is 
inclined to 
reject 
Euthyphron 
and Me- 





n 8. 
Ueberweg considers that the earliest of Plato’s dia- Pea 


logues are, Lysis, Hippias Minor, Lachés, Charmidés, Protagoras, 
composed during the lifetime of Sokrates: next the Apologia, 
and Kriton, not long after his death. All these (even the Prota- 
goras) he reckons among the “lesser Platonic writings”.2 None 
of them allude to the Platonic Ideas or Objective Concepts. The 
Gorgias comes next, probably soon after the death of Sokrates, at 
least at some time earlier than the opening of the school in 386 
B.c.2 The Menon and Ion may be placed about the same general 
period.4 The Phedrus (as has been already observed) is considered 
by Ueberweg to be nearly contemporary with the opening of 
the school: shortly afterwards Symposion and Euthydémus:® at 
some subsequent time, Republic, Timeus, Kritias, and Leges. 
In regard to the four last, Ueberweg does not materially differ 
from Schleiermacher, Hermann, and other critics: but on another 
point he differs from them materially, viz.: that instead of placing 
the Theetétus, Sophistés, and Politikus, in the Megaric period or 
prior to the opening of the school, he assigns them (as well as the 
Phedon and Philébus) to the last twenty years of Plato’s life. 
He places Pheedon later than Timeus, and Politikus later than 
Phedon: he considers that Sophistés, Politikus, and Philébus 
are among the latest compositions of Plato.6 He rejects Hippias 
Major, Eraste, Theagés, Kleitophon, and Parmenidés: he is 


1 Ueberweg, p. 81. 


2 Ueberweg, pp. 100-105-296. ‘‘ Eine 
ae kleinerer Platonischer Schrif- 
n.” 


3 Ueberweg, pp. 249-267-296. 
4 Ueberweg, pp. 226, 227. 

5 Ueberweg, p. 265. 

6 Ueberweg, pp. 204-202. 
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inclined to reject Euthyphron. He scarcely recognises Menex- 
enus, in spite of the direct attestation of Aristotle, which attesta- 
tion he tries (in my judgment very unsuccessfully) to invalidate.’ 
He recognises the Kratylus, but without determining its date. 
He determines nothing about Alkibiadés I. and II. 

The works above enumerated are those chiefly deserving of 
Other Pla. 20tice, though there are various others also useful, 
tonic critics amidst the abundance of recent Platonic criticism. 
conaions All these writers, Schleiermacher, Ast, Socher, K. F. 
about ang Hermann, Stallbaum, Steinhart, Susemihl, Munk, 
order ofthe Ueberweg, have not merely laid down general 

ognes- schemes of arrangement for the Platonic dialogues, 
but have gone through the dialogues seriatim, each endeavouring 
to show that his own scheme fits them well, and each raising 
objections against the schemes earlier than his own. It is indeed 
truly remarkable to follow the differences of opinion among these 
learned men, all careful students of the Platonic writings. And 
the number of dissents would be indefinitely multiplied, if we 
took into the account the various historians of philosophy 
during the last few years. Ritter and Brandis accept, in the 
main, the theory of Schleiermacher: Zeller also, to a certain 
extent. But each of these authors has had a point of view more 
or less belonging to himself respecting the general scheme and 
purpose of Plato, and respecting the authenticity, sequence, and 
reciprocal illustration of the dialogues.2 

By such criticisms much light has been thrown on the dia- 
Contrast of logues in detail. It is always interesting to read the 
SOG of different views taken by many scholars, all careful 
bch in- students of Plato, respecting the order and relations 

ctive— ‘ : ‘ 
but no solu. Of the dialogues: especially as the views are not 
poole merely different but contradictory, so that the weak 
tained. points of each are put before us as well as the strong. 
But as to the large problem which these critics have undertaken 
to solve—though several solutions have been proposed, in favour 


1 Ueberweg, pp. 143-176-222-250, by some one or more critics. He then 
2 Socher remarks (Ueber, Platon. p. proceeds to examine the remainder, 
ro (after enumerating twenty-two among which are Sophistés, Politikus, 
ogues of the Thrasyllean canon, Parmenidés. He (Socher) declares 
which he considers the earliest) that these three last to be spurious, which 
of these twenty-two, there are only two no critic had declared before. 
which have not been declared spurious 
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of which something may be urged, yet we look in vain for 
any solution at once sufficient as to proof and defensible against 
objectors. 

It appears to me that the problem itself is one’ which admits of 
no solution. Schleiermacher was the first who pro- the pro- 
posed it with the large pretensions which: it has since blem in- 
embraced, and which have been present more or less sofution. 
to the minds of subsequent critica, even when they Extent and 
differ from him. He tells us himself that he comes the theory 
forward as Restitutor Platonis, in a character which no Py Sonisiee 
one had ever undertaken before.1 And he might macher— 
fairly have claimed that title, if he had furnished of his 
proofs at all commensurate to his professions. As his 
theory is confessedly novel as well as comprehensive, it required 
greater support in the way of evidence. But when I read the 
Introductions (the general as well as the special) in which such 
evidence ought to be found, I am amazed to find that there is 
little else but easy and confident assumption. His hypothesis is 
announced as if the simple announcement were sufficient to 
recommend it’—as if no other supposition were consistent with 
the recognised grandeur of Plato as a philosopher—as if any one, 
dissenting from it, only proved thereby that he did not under- 
stand Plato. Yet so far from being of this self-recommending 
character, the hypothesis is really loaded with the heaviest 
antecedent improbability. That in 406 B.c., and at the age of 
23, in an age when schemes of philosophy elaborated in detail 
were unknown—Plato should conceive a vast scheme of philoso- 
phy, to be worked out underground without ever being pro- 
claimed, through numerous Sokratic dialogues one after the 
other, each ushering in that which follows and each resting upon 
that which precedes: that he should have persisted throughout 
a long life in working out this scheme, adapting the sequence of 
his dialogues to the successive stages which he had attained, so 
that none of them could be properly understood unless when 


1 Schleiermacher, Einleitung, pp. suchen zur Anordnung der Plato- 
29. ‘Diese natiirliche Folge (der nischen Werke,” &c. 

Platonischen Gespriache) wieder herzu- 2 What I say about Schleiermacher 

stellen, diess ist, wie jedermann sieht, here will be assented to by any one 

eine Absicht, welché sich sehr weit who reads his Einleitung, pp. 10, 11, 

entfernt von allen bisherigen Ver- seq. 
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studied immediately after its predecessors and immediately before 
its successors—and yet that he should have taken no pains to 
impress this one peremptory arrangement on the minds of 
readers, and that Schleiermacher should be the first to detect it— 
all this appears to me as improbable as any of the mystic 
interpretations of Jamblichus or Proklus. Like other improba- 
bilities, it may be proved by evidence, if evidence can be 
produced: but here nothing of the kind is producible. We are 
called upon to grant the general hypothesis without proof, 
and to follow Schleiermacher in applying it to the separate 
dialogues. 

Schleiermacher’s hypothesis includes two parts. 1. A pre- 
meditated philosophical scheme, worked out con- 
macher’s tinuously from the first dialogue to the last. 2. A 
indudesa, peremptory canonical order, essential to this scheme, 


pron: and determined thereby. Now as to the scheme, 
scheme, though on the one hand it cannot be proved, yet on 


anda per- the other hand it cannot be disproved. But as to 
order of the canonical order, I think it may be disproved. 
Bendeneé We know that no such order was recognised in the 
aoe the days of Aristophanes, and Schleiermacher himself 

admits that before those days it had been lost.1 But 
I contend that if it was lost within a century after the decease of 
Plato, we may fairly presume that it never existed at all, as 
peremptory and indispensable to the understanding of what Plate 
meant. A great philosopher such as Plato (so Schleiermacher 
argues) must be supposed to have composed all his dialogues with 
‘some preconceived comprehensive scheme: but a great philoso- 
pher (we may add), if he does work upon a preconceived scheme, 
must surely be supposed to take some reasonable precautions to 
protect the order essential to that scheme from dropping out of 
sight. Moreover, Schleiermacher himself admits that there are 
various dialogues which lie apart from the canonical order and 
form no part of the grand premeditated scheme. The distinction 
here made between these outlying compositions (Nebenwerke) 
and the members of the regular series, is indeed altogether arbi- 
trary: but the admission of it tends still farther to invalidate 
the fundamental postulate of a grand Demiurgic universe of dia- 


1 Schleiermacher, Einleitung, p. 24. 
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logues, each dovetailed and fitted into its special place among 
the whole. The universe is admitted to have breaks: so that the 
hypothesis does not possess the only merit which can belong to 
gratuitous hypothesis—that of introducing, if granted, complete 
symmetry throughout the phenomena. 

To these various improbabilities we may add another—that 
Schleiermacher’s hypothesis requires us to admit that Assump- 
the Phsedrus is Plato's earliest dialogue, composed tions of 
about 406 B.c., when he was 21 years of age, on my macher re- 
computation, and certainly not more than 23: that it $pocting the 
is the first outburst of the inspiration which Sokrates admissible. 
had imparted to him,! and that it embodies, though in a dim and 
poetical form, the lineaments of that philosophical system which 
he worked out during the ensuing half century. That Plato at 
this early age should have conceived so vast a system—that he 
should have imbibed it from Sokrates, who enunciated no system, 
and abounded in the anti-systematic negative—that he should 
have been inspired to write the Phedrus (with its abundant 
veins, dithyrambic,? erotic, and transcendental) by the conversa- 
tion of Sokrates, which exhibited acute dialectic combined with 
practical sagacity, but neither poetic fervour nor transcendental 
fancy,—in all this hypothesis of Schleiermacher, there is nothing 
but an aggravation of improbabilities. 

Against such improbabilities (partly external partly internal) 
Schleiermacher has nothing to set except internal y,ithor 
reasons: that is, when he shall have arranged the Schleier- 
dialogues and explained the interdependence as well any other 
as the special place of each, the arrangement will cttic 
impress itself upon all as being the intentional work duced any 
of Plato himeelf.? But these “internal reasons” proof for 
(innere Griinde), which are to serve as constructive 90 faternal 
evidence (in the absence of positive declarations) of the Platonic 
Plato’s purpose, fail to produce upon other minds the 


1 See Schleiermacher’s Ejinleitung Phzedrus as a signal example of Plato’s 
to the Phsdrus: ‘‘Der Phaidros, der departure from the manner and cha- 
erste Ausbruch seiner Begeisterung racter of Sokrates, and as a speci- 
vom Sokrates”’. men of misplaced tical exagge 

2If we read Dionysius of Halikar- ration. Diksearchus formed the same 
massus (De Admirab. Vi Dic. in De- opinion about the Phedrus (Diog. L 
mosth. pp. 968-971, Reiske), we shall i 38). 
find that rhetor pointing out the 8 See the general Einleitung, p. 11. 
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effect which Schleiermacher demands. If we follow them as 
stated in his Introductions (prefixed to the successive Platonic 
dialogues), we find a number of approximations and comparisons, 
often just and ingenious, but always inconclusive for his point : 
proving, at the very best, what Plato’s intention may possibly 
have been—yet subject to be countervailed by other “internal 
reasons” equally specious, tending to different conclusions. And 
the various opponents of Schleiermacher prove just as much and 
no more, each on behalf of his own mode of arrangement, by the 
like constructive evidence—appeal to “internal reasons”. But - 
the insufficient character of these “internal reasons” is more 
fatal to Schleiermacher than to any of his opponents : because 
his fundamental hypothesis—while it is the most ambitious of 
all and would be the most important, if it could be proved— 
is at the same time burdened with the strongest antecedent im- 
probability, and requires the amplest proof to make it at all 
admissible. 

Dr. Munk undertakes the same large problem as Schleier- 
ee macher. He assumes the Platonic dialogues to have 

8 ° e 
theory is been composed upon a preconceived system, begin- 
Seutinna: ning when Plato opened his school, about 41 years 
and the of age. This has somewhat less antecedent impro- 
a — bability than the supposition that Plato conceived — 
to Schleier- his system at 21 or 23 years of age. But it is just as 

’ much destitute of positive support. That Plato in- 
tended his dialogues to form a fixed series, exhibiting the succes- 
sive gradations of his philosophical system—that he farther in- 
tended this series to coincide with a string of artistic portraits, 
representing Sokrates in the ascending march from youth to old 
age, so that the characteristic feature which marks the place and 
time of each dialogue, is to be found in the age which it assigns to 
Sokrates—these are positions for the proof of which we are re- 
ferred to “internal reasons”; but which the dialogues do not 
even suggest, much less sanction. 

In many dialogues, the age assigned to Sokrates is a circum- 
Pusan stance neither distinctly brought out, nor telling on 
assigned to the debate. It is true that in the Parmenidés he is 
eth ig ™ noted as young, and is made to conduct himself with 
logueisa the deference of youth, receiving hints and admoni- 
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tions from the respected veteran of Elea. So too in poh 

the Protagoras, he is characterised as young, but of little 

chiefly in contrast with the extreme and pronounced ™™ent. 

old age of the Sophist Protagoras : he does not conduct himself 
like a youth, nor exhibit any of that really youthful or deferen- 
tial spirit which we find in the Parmenidés ; on the contrary, he 
stands forward as the rival, cross-examiner, and conqueror of the 
ancient Sophist. On the contrary, in the Euthydémus,' Sokrates 
is announced as old ; though that dialogue is indisputably very 
- analogous to the Protagoras, both of them being placed by Munk 
in the earliest of his three groups. Moreover in the Lysis also, 
Sokrates appears as old ;—here Munk escapes from the difficulty 
by setting aside the dialogue as a youthful composition, not in- 
cluded in the consecutive Sokratic Cycle? What is there to 
justify the belief, that the Sokrates depicted in the Phedrus 
(which dialogue has been affirmed by Schleiermacher and Ast, 
besides some ancient critics, to exhibit decided marks of juveni- 
lity) is older than the Sokrates of the Symposion? or that Sokrates 
in the Philébus and Republic is older than in the Kratylus or 
Gorgias? It is true that the dialogues Theetétus and Euthy- 
phron are both represented as held alittle before the death of 
Sokrates, after the indictment of Melétus against him had already 
been preferred. This isa part of the hypothetical situation, in 
which the dialogists are brought into company. But there is 
nothing in the two dialogues themselves (or in the Menon, which 
Munk places in the same category) to betoken that Sokrates is 
old. Holiness, in the Euthyphron—Knowledge, in the Thex- 
tétus—is canvassed and debated just as Temperance and Courage 
are debated in the Charmidés and Lachés. Munk lays it down 
that Sokrates appears as a Martyr for Truth in the Euthyphron, 
Menon, and Theetétus—and as a Combatant for Truth in the 
Lachés, Charmidés, Euthydémus, &c. But the two groups of 
dialogues, when compared with each other, will not be found to 
warrant this distinctive appellation. In the Apologia, Kriton, 
and Phedon, it may be said with propriety that Sokrates is re- 
presented as a martyr for truth: in all three he appears not 


1 Euthydémusg, c. 4, p. 27 vopey eye = épwy avijp, cai vps. 
2 Lysis, p. 223, ad fin. re alaores te Munk, p. \ ' 
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merely as a talker, but as a personal agent: but this is not true 
of the other dialogues which Munk places in his third group. 

I cannot therefore accede to this “ natural arrangement of the 
Platonic dialogues,” assumed to have been intended 


No inte 

tional se by Plato, and founded upon the progress of Sokrates 
fnterde. a8 he stands exhibited in each, from youth to age— 
pendence == which Munk has proposed in his recent ingenious 
logues pen volume. It is interesting to be made acquainted with 


’ that order of the Platonic dialogues which any critical 
student conceives to be the “natural order”. But in respect to 
Munk as well as to Schleiermacher, I must remark that if Plato 
had conceived and predetermined the dialogues, so as to be read 
in one natural peremptory order, he would never have left that 
order so dubious and imperceptible, as to be first divined by 
critics of the nineteenth century, and understood by them too in 
several different ways. If there were any peremptory and inten- 
tional sequence, we may reasonably presume that Plato would 
have made it as clearly understood as he has determined the se- 
quence of the ten books of his Republic. 

The principle of arrangement proposed by K. F. Hermann 
Principle of (@pproved also by Steinhart and Susemihl) is not 


arrange; open to the same antecedent objection. Not ad- 
od by Her- mitting any preconceived, methodical, intentional, 
eon ag system, nor the maintenance of one and the same 
successive philosophical point of view throughout—Hermann 
changes : : 

Plato's SUpposes that the dialogues as successively com- 
point of _ posed represent successive phases of Plato’s philo- 
we cannot sophical development and variations in his point of 
sithey the View. Hermann farther considers that these varia- 
order or _ tions may be assigned and accounted for : first pure 
of these Sokratism, next the modifications experienced from 
changes. 


Plato’s intercourse with the Megaric philosophers,— 
then the influence derived from Kyréné and Egypt — subse- 
quently that from the Pythagoreans in Italy—and so forth. 
The first portion of this hypothesis, taken generally, is very 
reasonable-and probable. But when, after assuming that there 
must have been determining changes in Plato’s own mind, we 
proceed to inquire what these were, and whence they arose, we 
find a sad lack of evidence for the answer to the question. We 
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neither know the order in which the dialogues were composed,— 
nor the date when Plato first began to compose,—nor the primi- 
tive philosophical mind which his earliest dialogues represented, 
—nor the order of those subsequent modifications which his 
views underwent. We are informed, indeed, that Plato went 
from Athens to visit Megara, Kyréné, Egypt, Italy ; but the 
extent or kind of influence which he experienced in each, we do 
not know at all! I think it a reasonable presumption that the 
points which Plato had in common with Sokrates were most 
preponderant in the mind of Plato immediately after the death 
of his master: and that other trains of thought gradually became 
more and more intermingled as the recollection of his master be- 
came more distant. There is also a presumption that the longer, 
more elaborate, and more transcendental dialogues (among which 
must be ranked the Phedrus), were composed in the full matu- 
rity of Plato’s age and intellect: the shorter and less finished 
may have been composed either then or earlier in his life. Here 
are two presumptions, plausible enough when stated generally, 
yet too vague to justify any special inferences: the rather, if we 
may believe the statement of Dionysius, that Plato continued to 
“comb and curl his dialogues until he was eighty years of 
age ae 

If we compare K. F. Hermann with Schleiermacher, we see 


1 Bonitz (in his instructive volume 
Platonische Studien, Wien, 1858, p. 6) 
oints out how little we know abou 
he real circumstances of Plato’s intel- 
lectual and philosophical development: 
a matter which most of the Platonic 

critics are apt to forget. 

I confess that I agree with Striimpell, 
that it is unbossib to determine chro- 
nologically, from Plato’s writings, and 
from the other scanty evidence ac- 
cessible to us, by what successive steps 
his mind departed from the original 
views and doctrines held and commu- 
nicated by Sokrates (Strtimpell, Gesch. 
der Praktischen Philosophie der Grie- 
chen Pp. 204, Leipsic, 186)). 

2}) onys. Hal. De Comp. Verbor. p. 
208 ; reer iii. 37; Quintilian, viii. 6. 
F. A. Wolf, in a valuable note upon 
the dcacxevacrai (Proleg. ad Homer. 
. clii.), declares, upon this ground, 
hat itis impossible to determine the 
time when Plato composed his best 
dialogues. ‘‘Ex his collatis apparet 


Scacxevdgew @ veteribus magistris ad- 
scitum esse in potestatem verbi éem- 
dvacrxevdgew : ut in Scenicis propé idem 
esset quod avadiddoxewyv—h. @. re 

commi 


simé: mox etiam alii, ut Apollonius 
Rhodius. Neque aliter Plato fecit in 
optimis dialogis suis: quam ob causam 
exquirere non licet, quando quisque com- 
positus sit; quum in scenicis fabulis 
saltem ex didascaliis plerumque notum 
sit tempus, quo edits sunt.” 

Preller has a like remark (Hist. Phil. 
ex Font. Loc. Context., sect. 250). 

In rd to the habit of correcting 
compositions, the contrast between 
Plato and Plotinus was remarkable. 
Porphyry tells us that Plotinus, when 
once he had written any matter, could 
hardly bear even to read it over—much 
less to review and improve it (Porph. 
Vit. Plotini, 8). 


x 
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Hermann’s that Hermann has amended his position by aban- 
pion more doning Schleiermacher’s gratuitous hypothesis, of a 
Schleier- preconceived Platonic system with a canonical order 
macher’s. of the dialogues adapted to that system—and by ad- 
mitting only a chronological order of composition, each dialogue 
being generated by the state of Plato’s mind at the time when it 
was composed. This, taken generally, is indisputable. - If we 
perfectly knew Plato’s biography and the circumstances around 
him, we should be able to determine which dialogues were first, 
second, and third, &c., and what circumstances or mental dispo- 
sitions occasioned the successive composition of those which fol- 
lowed. But can we do this with our present scanty information? 
I think not. Hermann, while abandoning the hypothesis of 
Schleiermacher, has still accepted the large conditions of the 
problem first drawn up by Schleiermacher, and has undertaken 
to decide the real order of the dialogues, together with the special 
occasion and the phase of Platonic development corresponding 
to each. Herein, I think, he has failed. 
It is, indeed, natural that critics should form some impres- 
‘ sion as to earlier and later in the dialogues. But 
Pmallnum- though there are some peculiar cases in which such 
tainties, or impression acquires much force, I conceive that in 
on- 
able pre. almost all cases it is to a high degree uncertain. 
_ Eumptions, — Several dialogues proclaim themselves as subsequent 
Gielaon oe to the death of Sokrates. We know from internal 
allusions that the Theetétus must have been com- 
posed after 394 B.c., the Menexenus after 387 B.c., and the Sym- 
posion after 385 B.c. We are sure, by Aristotle’s testimony, that 
the Leges were written at a later period than the Republic ; 
Plutarch also states that the Leges were composed during the old 
age of Plato, and this statement, accepted by most modern critics, 
appears to me trustworthy.! The Sophistés proclaims itself as a 
second meeting, by mutual agreement, of the same persons who 
had conversed in the Thestétus, with the addition of a new com- 
panion, the Eleatic stranger. But we must remark that the 
subject of the Thestétus, though left unsettled at the close of 
that dialogue, is not resumed in the Sophistés : in which last, 


1 Plutarch, Isid. et Osirid. c. 48, p. 870. 
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moreover, Sokrates acts only a subordinate part, while the 
Eleatic stranger, who did not appear in the Thestétus, is here 
put forward as the prominent questioner or expositor. So too, 
the Politikus offers itself as a third of the same triplet: with this 
difference, that while the Eleatic stranger continues as the ques- 
tioner, a new respondent appears in the person of Sokrates 
Junior. The Politikus is not a resumption of the same subject 
as the Sophistés, but a second application of the same method 
(the method of logical division and subdivision) to a different 
subject. Plato speaks also as if he contemplated a third applica- 
tion of the same method—the Philosophus : which, so far as we 
know, was never realised. Again, the Timzus presents itself as 
a sequel to the Republic, and the Kritias as a sequel to the 
Timeus: a fourth, the Hermokrates, being apparently announced, 
as about to follow—but not having been composed. 

Here then are two groups of three each (we might call them 
Trilogies, and if the intended fourth had been realised, Trilogies 
Tetralogies), indicated by Plato himeelf. A certain PyPiato 
relative chronological order is here doubtless evident: himself. 
the Sophistés must have been composed after the Theetétus and 
before the Politikus, the Timeeus after the Republic and before 
the Kritias. But this is all that we can infer: for it does not 
follow that the sequence must have been immediate in point of 
time : there may have been a considerable interval between the 
three forming the so-called Trilogy.1_ We may add, that neither 
in the Theztétus nor in the Republic, do we find indication that 
either of them is intended as the first of a Trilogy : the marks 


1 It may seem singular that Schleier- 
macher is among those who adopt this 
od ara He maintains that the So- 
phistés does not follow immediately 
ppon the Thestétus; that Plato 
though intending when he finished 
the Thestétus to proceed onward to 
the Sophistés, altered his intention, 
and took up other views instead: that 
the Menon (and the Euthydémus) come 
in between them, in immediate sequel 
to the Theetétus (Einleitung zum 
Menon, vol. iii. p. 826). 

Here Schleiermacher introduces a 
new element of uncertainty, which inva- 
lidates yet more seriously the grounds 
for his hypothesis of a preconceiv 
sequence throughout all the dialogues. 


ed Syst. der Platon. Phil. p. 350. 


In a case where Plato directly inti- 
mates an intentional sequence, we are 
called upon to believe, on ‘‘internal 

unds” alone, that he altered his 
intention, and introduced other dia- 
logues. He may have done this: but 
how are we to prove it? How much 
does it attenuate the value of his inten- 
tions, as proofs of an internal philoso- 
phical sequence? We become involved 
more and more in unsupported hypo- 
thesis. I think that K. F. Hermann’s 
objections against Schleiermacher, on 
the above ground, have much force; 
and that Ueberweg’s reply to them is 
unsatisfactory. (Hermann, Gesch. und 
Ueber- 
weg, Untersuchungen, p. 82, seq.) 
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proving an intended Trilogy are only found in the second and 
third of the series. 

While even the relative chronology of the dialogues is thus 
Positive faintly marked in the case of a few, and left to fallible 
dates of all conjecture in the remainder—the positive chronology, 
logues— or the exact. year of composition, is not directly 
unknown. marked in the case of any one. Moreover, at the 
very outset of the enquiry, we have to ask, At what period of life 
did Plato begin to publish his dialogues? Did he publish any 
of them during the lifetime of Sokrates? and if so, which? Or 
does the earliest of them date from a time after the death of 
Sokrates ? 

Amidst the many dissentient views of the Platonic critics, it is 

remarkable that they are nearly unanimous in their 
Pinte begin mode of answering this question. Most of them de- 
no ccauuee! clare, without hesitation, that Plato published several 


after the dialogues before the death of Sokrates—that is, before 
acd he was 28 years of age—though they do not all agree 


in determining which these dialogues were. I do not 
perceive that they produce any external proofs of the least value. 
Most of them disbelieve (though Stallbaum and Hermann believe) 
the anecdote about Sokrates and his criticism on the dialogue 
Lysis.2 In spite of their unanimity, I cannot but adopt the 


1 Valentine Rose (De Aristotelis Li- 
brorum ordine, p. 25, Berlin, 1854), 
Mullach (Democriti Fragm. p. 99), and 


Prolegg. ad Plat. Lys. P- 90; K. F. 
ermann, Gesch. u. Syst. der Plat. Phil. 
870. Schleiermacher (Einl. zum 





R. Schone (in his Commentary on the 
Platonic Protagoras), are among the 
critics known to me, who intimate their 
belief that Plato published no Sokratic 
dialogues during the lifetime of So- 
krates. In discussing the matter, 
Schéne adverts to two of the three 
lines of argument brought forward in 
my text:—1. The too early and too 
copious ‘‘ productivity” which the re- 
ceived supposition wouldimply in Plato. 
2. The improbability that the name of 
Sokrates would be employed in written 
dialogues, as spokesman, by any of his 
scholars during his lifetime. 

Schone does not touch upon the im- 
probability of the hypothesis, arising out 
of the early position and aspirations of 


Plato himself (Schéne, Ueber Platon’s 
oras, p. 64, Leipsic, 1862). 
2Diog. Laert. iii. 85; Stallbaum, 


H 

Lysis, i. p. 175) treats the anecdote 
about the Lysis as unworthy of cre- 
dence. Diogenes (iii. 88) mentions that 
some considered the Pheedrus as Plato’s 
earliest dialogue ; the reason being that 
the subject of it was something puerile: 
Adyos 5€ mpwroy ypdyor avrov Tov Pat- 
Spoys Kat yap éxet petpaximdés 7 7d 
mpdoBAnpa. Atkaiapxos é nai roy Tpd- 
wov TS Yeadiis dAov éemipéuderar ws 
optixéy. Olympiodorus also in his 
e of Plato mentions the same reper, 
that the Pheedrus was Plato’s earli 
composition, and gives the same ground 
of belief, ‘‘its dithyrambic character ”. 
Even if the assertion were granted, 
that the Pheedrus is the earliest Pla- 
tonic composition, we could not infer 
that it was composed during the life- 
time of Sokrates. But that assertion 
cannot be granted. The twostatements, 
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opposite conclusion. It appears to me that Plato composed no 
Sokratic dialogues during the lifetime of Sokrates. 

All the information (scanty as it is) which we obtain from the 
rhetor Dionysius and others respecting the composi- 


tion of the Platonic dialogues, announces them to hiceeinion 
have cost much time and labour to their author: a Hebour of 

: . e com- 
statement illustrated by the great number of inver- position— 
sions of words which he is said to have introduced 2008 nt 
successively in the first sentence of the Republic, Gavia 


before he was satisfied to let the sentence stand. 
This corresponds, too, with all that we read respecting the 
patient assiduity both of Isokrates and Demosthenes! A first- 
rate Greek composition was understood not to be purchasable at 
lower cost. I confess therefore to great surprise, when I read in 
Ast the affirmation that the Protagoras was composed when Plato 
was only 22 years old—and when I find Schleiermacher asserting, 
as if it were a matter beyond dispute, that Protagoras, Pheedrus, 
and Parmenidés, all bear evident marks of Plato’s youthful age 
(Jugendlichkeit). In regard to the Phedrus and Parmenidés, 
indeed, Hermann and other critics contest the view of Schleier- 
macher ; and detect, in those two dialogues, not only no marks 
of “juvenility,” but what they consider plain proofs of maturity 
and even of late age. But in regard to the Protagoras, most of 
them agree with Schleiermacher and Ast, in declaring it to be 
a work of Plato’s youth, some time before the death of Sokrates. 


above cited, give it only as a 


report, position, and a youthful com 
suggested to those who believed tt by 


sition. 
of Plato. If Dionysius had Delieved 


the character and subject-matter of the 
dialogue. Iam surprised that Dr. Vol- 
Guardeen, who in a learned volume, 
recently published, has undertaken the 
defence of the theory of Schleiermacher 
about the Phzdrus (Phidros, Erste 
Schrift Platon’s, Kiel, 1862), can repre- 
sent this as a “‘feste historische Ueber- 
lieferung”—the rather as he admits 
that Schleiermacher himself placed no 
confidence in it, and relied upon other 
reasons (pp. 90-92-93). Comp. Schleier- 

macher, Kinl. zum Phaidros, p. 76. 
Whoever will read the Epistle of Dio- 
nysius of Halikarnassus, addressed to 
Cneius Pompeius (pp. 751-765, Reiske), 
will be persuaded that Dionysius can 
neither have known, nor even believed, 
the Pheedrus was the com- 


this, it would have furnished him with 
the precise excuse which his letter 
required. For the purpose of his letter 
is to mollify the displeasure of Cn. 
Pompey, who had written to blame him 
for some unfavourable criticisms on the 
pit be of Plato. Dionysius justifies his 
criticisms by allusions to the Phedrus. 
If he had been able to add, that the 
Phedrus was a first composition, and 
that Plato’s later dialogues were com- 
paratively free from the like faults—this 
would have been the most effective way 
of conciliating Cn. Pompey. 

1Timeus said that Alexander the 
Great conquered the Persian empire 
in less time than Isokrates required 
for the composition of his  panegyrical 
oration (Longinus, De Sub Cc. 4). 
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Now on this point I dissent from them: and since the decision 
turns upon “internal grounds,” each must judge for himself. 
The Protagoras appears to me one of the most finished and 
elaborate of all the dialogues: in complication of scenic arrange- 
ments, dramatic vivacity, and in the amount of theory worked 
out, it is surpassed by none—hardly even by the Republic.’ Its 
merits as a composition are indeed extolled by all the critics ; 
who clap their hands, especially, at the humiliation which they 
believe to be brought upon the great Sophist by Sokrates. But 
the more striking the composition is acknowledged to be, the 
stronger is the presumption that its author was more than 22 or 
24 years of age. Nothing short of good positive testimony would 
induce me to believe that such a dialogue as the Protagoras could 
have been composed, even by Plato, before he attained the 
plenitude of his powers. No such testimony is produced or 
producible. 1 extend a similar presumption, even to the Lysis, 
Lachés, Charmidés, and other dialogues: though with a less 
degree of confidence, because they are shorter and less artistic, 
not equal to the Protagoras. All of them, in my judgment, 
exhibit a richness of ideas and a variety of expression, which 
suggest something very different from a young novice as the 
author. 

But over and above this presumption, there are other reasons 
which induce me to believe, that none of the Platonic dialogues 
were published during the lifetime of Sokrates. My reasons are 
partly connected with Sokrates, partly with Plato. 

First, in reference to Sokrates—we may reasonably doubt 
aaaios. whether any written reports of his actual conversa- 
founded on tions were published during his lifetime. He was the 
a a most constant, public, and indiscriminate of all 
parr talkers: always in some frequented place, and de- 
relations § siring nothing so much as a respondent with an 
audience. Every one who chose to hear him, might 
do so without payment and with the utmost facility. Why then 
should any one wish to read written reports of his conversations? 
especially when we know that the strong interest which they 
excited in the hearers depended much upon the spontaneity of his 


1‘ Als aesthetisches Kunstwerk ist hafteste unter den Werken Platon’s.” 
der Dialog Protagoras das meister- (Socher, Ueber Platon, 'p. 226.) 
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Inspirations, and hardly less upon the singularity of his manner 
and physiognomy. Any written report of what he said must 
appear comparatively tame. Again, as to fictitious dialogues 
(like the Platonic) employing the name of Sokrates as spokesman 
—such might doubtless be published during his lifetime by 
derisory dramatists for the purpose of raising a laugh, but not 
surely by a respectful disciple and admirer for the purpose of 
giving utterance to doctrines of his own. The greater was the 
respect felt by Plato for Sokrates, the less would he be likely to 
take the liberty of making Sokrates responsible before the public 
for what Sokrates had never said. There is a story in Diogenes 
—to the effect that Sokrates, when he first heard the Platonic 
dialogue called Lysis, exclaimed—‘ What a heap of falsehoods 
does the young man utter about me!”? This story merits no 
credence as a fact: but it expresses the displeasure which 
Sokrates would be likely to feel, on hearing that one of his 
youthful companions had dramatised him as he appears in the 
Lysis. Xenophon tells us, and it is very probable, that inac- 
curate oral reports of the real colloquies of Sokrates may have 
got into circulation. But that the friends and disciples of 
Sokrates, during his lifetime, should deliberately publish 
fictitious dialogues, putting their own sentiments into his mouth, 
and thus contribute to mislead the public—is not easily credible. 
Still less credible is it that Plato, during the lifetime of Sokrates, 
should have published such a dialogue as the Phedrus, wherein 
we find ascribed to Sokrates, poetical and dithyrambic effusions 
utterly at variance with the real manifestations which Athenians 
might hear every day from Sokrates in the market-place.* So- 


1 Valentine Rose observes, in regard Leipsic, 1868.)—Val Rose expresses the 
to a dialogue composed by some one same opinion (that none of the Sokratic 
else, wherein Plato was in uced as dialogues, either by Plato or the other 
one of the interlocutors, that it could com ons of Sokrates, were written 
not have been composed until after until after the death of Sokrates) in his 
Plato’s death, and that the dialogues earlier work, De Aristotelis Librorum 
of Plato were not composed until after Ordine et Auctoritate, p. 25. 
the death of Sokrates. ‘‘Platonisautem 2 Diog. L. iii. 35. 
sermones antequam mortuus fuerit, 8In regard to the theory (elabo- 
scripto neminem tradidisse, neque ma- rated by Schleiermacher, recently again 
stri viventis person’ in dialogisabusos defended by Volquardsen), that the 
uisse (non magis quam vivum Socratem Phedrus is the earliest among the 
induxerunt Xenophon, Plato, ceteriSo- Platonic dialogues, composed about 406 
cratici), hoc veterum mori et oni B.C., it ap to me inconsistent also 
uivis facile concedet,” &c. (V. Rose, with what we know about Lysias. In 
ristoteles Pseudepigraphus, pp. 57,74, the Platonic Phedrus, Lysias is pre 
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krates in the Platonic Apology, complains of the comic poet 
Aristophanes for misrepresenting him. Had the Platonic Phe- 
drus been then in circulation, or any other Platonic dialogues, he 
might with equally good reason have warned the Dikasts against 
judging of him, a real citizen on trial, from the titular Sokrates 
whom even disciples did not scruple to employ as spokesman for 
their own transcendental doctrine, and their own controversial 
sarcasms. 
Secondly, in regard to Plato, the reasons leading to the same 
conclusion are yet stronger. Unfortunately, we know 
Reasons, little of the life of Plato before he attained the age of 


le carly ac. 20? that is, before the death of Sokrates: but our best 
ter,and means of appreciating it are derived from three 


position of sources. 1. Our knowledge of the history of Athens 

from 409-399 B.c., communicated. by Thucydides, 
Xenophon, &c. 2. The seventh Epistle of Plato himself, written 
four or five years before his death (about 352 B.c.). 3. A few 
hints from the Memorabilia of Xenophon. 

To these evidences about the life of Plato, it has not been 
customary to pay much attention. The Platonic critics seem to 
regard Plato so entirely as a spiritual person (“like a blessed 
spirit, visiting earth for a short time,” to cite a poetical phrase 
applied to him by Géthe), that they disdain to take account of 
his relations with the material world, or with society around 
him. Because his mature life was consecrated to philosophy, 
they presume that his youth must have been so likewise. But this 
is a hasty assumption. You cannot thus abstract any man from 





sented as a& Aoyoypddos of the highest 
ap and eminence ©. 228 A, 
257 C, and indeed throughout the 
whole dialogue). Now this is quite 
inconsistent with what we read from 
Lysias himself in the indictment which 
he preferred against Eratosthenes, not 
long after the restoration of the demo- 
cracy, 403 B.c. He protests therein 
strenuously that he never had 
judicial affairs of his own, nor meddled 
with those of others; and he expresses 
the greatest apprehension from his own 
ame.pia (sects. 4-6). I cannot believe 
that this would be said by a person 
whom Phedrus terms égeyvdéraros oy 
Tav vuv ypddev. Moreover, Lysias, 
that same discourse, d his own 


osition at Athens, anterior to the 
Thirty : he belonged to a rich metic 
family, and was engaged along with 
his brother Polemarchus in a large 
manufactory of shields, employing 120 
slaves (s. 20). A person thus rich and 
occupied was not likely to become a 
Seder a and notorious Acvoypaibos 
hough he may have been a clever and 
accomplished man. Lysias was plun- 
dered and impoverished by the Thirty ; 
and he is said to have incurred much 
expense in aiding the efforts of Thra- 
ey ulus. It was after this change of 

rcumstances that he took to rhetoric 
as a profession ; and it is to some one 


in of these later years that the Platonic 
Pheedrus refers. 
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the social medium by which he is surrounded. The historical 
circumstances of Athens from Plato’s nineteenth year to his 
twenty-sixth (409-403 B.c.) were something totally different from 
what they afterwards became. They were so grave and absorb- 
ing, that had he been ever so much inclined to philosophy, he 
would have been compelled against his will to undertake active 
and heavy duty as a citizen. Within those years (as I have 
observed in a preceding chapter) fell the closing struggles of the 
Peloponnesian war; in which (to repeat words already cited 
from Thucydides) Athens became more a military post than a 
city—every citizen being almost habitually under arms: then 
the long blockade, starvation, and capture of the city, followed by 
the violences of the Thirty, the armed struggle under Thrasy- 
bulus, and the perilous, though fortunately successful and 
equitable, renovation of the democracy. These were not times 
for a young citizen, of good family and robust frame, : 

to devote himself exclusively to philosophy and com- carly life— 
position. I confess myself surprised at the assertion active} ed 
of Schleiermacher and Steinhart, that Plato composed andto —’ 
the Charmidés and other dialogues under the ®meoxtent 
Anarchy.! Amidst such disquietude and perils he 

could not have renounced active duty for philosophy, even if he 
had been disposed to do so. 

But, to make the case stronger, we learn from Plato’s own 
testimony, in his seventh Epistle, that he was not at that time 
disposed to renounce active political life. He tells us himself, 
that as a young man he was exceedingly eager, like others of the 
same age, to meddle and distinguish himself in active politics.? 
How natural such eagerness was, to a young citizen of his family 
and condition, may be seen by the analogy of his younger brother 
Glaukon, who was prematurely impatient to come forward: as 


1 Steinhart, Ein]. zum Laches, vol.i. | Possumus sequo animo nec Memmt 


p. * where he says that Plato com- clara propago 
"the Charmidés, Lachés,and Pro- Talibus in rebus communi desse 
tagores allin 404 B.c. under the Thirty. saluti. 
eiermacher, ee zum Char- 2 Plato, Epist. vii. p. 824 ©. Néos 


mides, vol. ii. p. 8 ® ToTe GY ToAAOLs om ‘rabrdy érabov * 
The lines of Lucretius (i. 41) bear dijon, ck Oarroy Zuavrod  yevoiuav 
emphatically upon this trying season : KUplos, émi Ta Kowa THs Médews evOUS 
idvat. » 825 E: ore pe, Td mpe- 
Nam neque nos agere hoc patriai Tov TodAns meordy OvrTa Spurs éwi Td 

' tempore iniquo mpatrewy Ta Kowa, &C. 
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well as by that of his cousin Charmides, who had the same incli- 
nation, but was restrained by exaggerated diffidence of character. 
Now we know that the real Sokrates (very different from the 
Platonic Sokrates in the Gorgias) did not seek to deter young 
men of rank from politics, and to consign them to inactive 
speculation. Sokrates gives! earnest encouragement to Char- 
mides; and he does not discourage Glaukon, but only presses him 
to adjourn his pretensions until the suitable stock of preliminary 
information has been acquired. We may thus see that assuming 
the young Plato to be animated with political aspirations, he 
would certainly not be dissuaded,—nay, he would probably be 
encouraged—by Sokrates. 

Plato farther tells us that when (after the final capitulation of 
Athens) the democracy was put down and the government of the 
Thirty established, he embarked in it actively under the auspices 
of his relatives (Kritias, Charmides, &c., then in the ascendant), 
with the ardent hopes of youth? that he should witness and 
promote the accomplishment of valuable reforms. Experience 
showed him that he was mistaken. He became disgusted with 
the enormities of the Thirty, especially with their treatment of 
Sokrates ; and he then ceased to co-operate with them. Again, 
after the year called the Anarchy, the democracy was restored, 
and Plato’s political aspirations revived along with it. He again 
put himself forward for active public life, though with less 
ardent hopes? But he became dissatisfied with the march of 
affairs, and his relationship with the deceased Kritias was now 
a formidable obstacle to popularity. At length, four years after 
the restoration of the democracy, came the trial and condemna- 
tion of Sokrates. It was that event which finally shocked and 
disgusted Plato, converting his previous dissatisfaction into an 
utter despair of obtaining any good results from existing govern- — 


1 See the two eens eae 
of Sokrates, with Glaukon and 
mides (Xenoph. Mem. iii. 6, 7). 

Cc ides was killed along with 
Kritias during the eight months called 


place at some time before the battle of 
ecepotnn; ; perhaps about 407 or 


406 B 
2 Plato, Epist. vii. 324 D. Kai éye 
Oavpacroy ovdev erafoy vrd vedtyros, 


The Anarchy, at the battle fought with &c. 


Thrasybulus and the democrats (Xen. 
Hell. i. 4, elo ¢ The ey of Sokrates 
with Charmides, recorded by Xenophon 
in the Memorabilia, must have taken 


8 Plato, Epist. vii. 825 A. [dau 8¢, 

Bpadvrepov pins etaxe 5¢ we Spws 7 wept 
Fe mparray 7a Kotva Kal modiTixa 
émOvupia. 
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ments. From thenceforward, he turned away from practice and 


threw himself into speculation.! 


This very natural recital, wherein Plato (at the age of 75) 


describes his own youth between 21 and 28—taken in 
conjunction with the other reasons just enumerated— 
impresses upon me the persuasion, that Plato did not 
devote himself to philosophy, nor publish any of his 
dialogues, before the death of Sokrates: though he 
may probably have composed dramas, and the beau- 
tiful epigrams which Diogenes has preserved. He at 
first frequented the society of Sokrates, as many other 


Plato did 
not retire 
from politi- 
cal life until 
after the 
restoration 
of the demo- 
cracy, nor 
devote him- 
self to philo- 
ey, until 
after the 
death of 


aspiring young men frequented it (likewise that of Sokrates. 
Kratylus, and perhaps that of various Sophists*), from love of 


1 Plato, Epist. vii. 825 C: Sxowotrre 
84 pot tavrd Te Kai Tovs avOpwrous rods 
mpartrovTas Ta woAcrind, &C. 825 BE: Kai 
Tov wey oKomety Te) arooThvat, 1m more 
Gyewvov av yiyvorro mepi re avta. Taira. 
Kai 5) Kal wept Thy macav woAcreiay, TOU 
82 mpdrrew ad mepipévery aiel xarpous, 
tTedevtwmvta 5& vonoa. wepi tracey TeVv 
viv moAewy ott Kaxas ~vpraca. o0- 


Acrevovrat. 

I have already stated in the 84th 
et ger of my tory, describing the 
visit of Plato to Dionysius in Sicily, 
that I believe the Epistles of Plato 
be genuine, and that the seventh 
Epistle especially coutains valuable 
information. Some critics undoubtedly 
are of a different opinion, and consider 
them as spurious. But even among 
these critics, several consider that the 
author of the Epistles, though not Plato 

imself, was a contemporary and well 
informed: so that his evidence is trust- 
worthy. See K. F. Hermann, Ge- 
sammelte Abhandlungen, pp. 282-288. 
The auesron has been anal discussed 
recently by Ueberweg (Untersuch. tiber 
d. Aechth. u. Zeitf. d. Plat. Schriften, 
pp. 120-123-125-129), who gives his own 
opinion that the letters are not by 
to, and prec various arguments 

to the point. His arguments are noway 
convincing to me: for the mysticism 
and try of the Epistles a to 
me in full harmony with the Timzus 
and Leges, and with the Pythagorean 
bias of Plato’s later years, though not 
in harmony with the Protagoras, and 
various other dialogues. Yet Ueberweg 
also declares his full belief that the 
seventh Epistle is the composition of a 
well-informed contemporary, and per- 


fectly worthy of credit as to the facts ; 
and a F. Beuene declares pe same | 
This is enough for my present p . 
The statement, trusted b all th 
critics, that Plato’s first visit to Byte 
cuse was made when he was about 40 
years of age, depends altogether on the 
assertion of the seventh Epistle. How 
numerous are the assertions made by 
Platonic critics respecting Plato, upon 
evidence far slighter than that of these 
Epistles! cack considers the seventh 
Epistle as the genuine work of Plato. 
Vv ine R. 0 pronounces it to be 
en ough he does not consider 
e other Epistles to be so (De Ari- 
stotelis Librorum Ordine, ake 114, 
Berlin, 1854). Tennemann ts the 
Epistles generally to be genuine (Sys- 
tem der Platon. Philos. i. p. 106 
It is undeniable that these Epistles 
of Plato were mccenieed as genuine 
and trusted by all the critics of anti. 
quity from Aristophanes downwards. 
cero, Plutarch,"Aristeides, &c., assert 
facts upon the authority of the Epistles. 
Those who declare the Epistles to be 
urious and worthless, ought in con- 
sistency to reject the statements which 
Plutarch makes on the authority of the 
Epistles: they will find themselves 
compelled to discredit some of the best 
ert his wie ct Dion. oe 
es, Ilepi ‘Pyropexns Or. 45, pp. 
90-106, Dindort, si 
2Compare Plat. Protag. 812 A-B, 


815 A, where the distinction is point- 
edly wn between one who ted 
Protagoras é¢ni téxvp, ws Symrovpyds 


éodéyuevos, and others who came simp 
éri madeiqg, ws Tov SudTyy Kat Tov éAev- 
Oepoy mpéter. 
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ethical debate, admiration of dialectic power, and desire to 
acquire a facility of the same kind in his own speech: not with 
any view to take up philosophy as a profession, or to undertake 
the task either of demolishing or constructing in the region of 
speculation. No such resolution was adopted until after he had 
tried political life and had been disappointed :—nor until such 
disappointment had been still more bitterly aggravated by the 
condemnation of Sokrates. It was under this feeling that Plato 
first consecrated himself to that work of philosophical meditation 
and authorship,—of inquisitive travel and converse with philoso- 
phers abroad,—and ultimately of teaching in the Academy,— 
which filled up the remaining fifty years of his life. The death 
of Sokrates left that venerated name open to be employed as 
spokesman in his dialogues: and there was nothing in the 
political condition of Athens after 399 B.c., analogous to the 
severe and perilous struggle which tasked all the energies of her 
citizens from 409 B.c. down to the close of the war. 

I believe, on these grounds, that Plato did not publish any 
dialogues during the life of Sokrates. An interval of 


a caer fifty-one years separates the death of Sokrates from 
werecom- that of Plato. Such an interval is more than suffi- 
uring the cient for all the existing dialogues of Plato, without 
pl after the necessity of going back to a more youthful period 
the death of of his age. As to distribution of the dialogues, earlier 
or later, among these fifty-one years, we have little or 

no means of judging. Plato has kept out of sight—with a 


degree of completeness which is really surprising—not merely 
his own personality, but also the marks of special date and the 
determining circumstances in which each dialogue was composed. 
Twice only does he mention his own name, and that simply in 
passing, as if it were the name of athirdperson.! As to the point 


1In the Apologia, c. 28, p. 88, So- 
krates alludes to Plato as present in 
court, and as offe to become . 
rantee, ane with others, for his fine. 
In the P 0 


being sick ; to explain why he was not 
resent at the last scene of Sokrates 
hsedon, p. 59 B). Diog. L. iii. 37. 
The pathos as well as the detail of 
the narrative in the Phzedon makes one 
imagine that Plato really was present 


n, Plato is mentioned as himself 


atthe scene. But being obliged, by the 
uniform scheme of his compositions, to 
provide another narrator, he could not 
suffer it to be supposed that he was 
present. 

I have already remarked that this 
mention of Plato in the third person 
(TWAdrwy 8¢, olzar, hh Aha probably 
one of th induced Pa- 
the Phzedon not to be 
the work of Plato. 
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of time to which he himself assigns each dialogue, much discussion 
has been held how far Plato has departed from chronological or 
historical possibility ; how far He has brought persons together 
in Athens who never could have been there together, or has 
made them allude to events posterior to their own decease. A 
speaker in Atheneus! dwells, with needless acrimony, on the 
anachronisms of Plato, as if they were gross faults. Whether 
they are faults or not, may fairly be doubted: but the fact of 
such anachronisms cannot be doubted, when we have before us 
the Menexenus and the Symposion. It cannot be supposed, in 
the face of such evidence, that Plato took much pains to keep 
clear of anachronisms: and whether they be rather more or 
rather less numerous, is a question of no great moment. 

I now conclude my enquiry respecting the Platonic Canon. 
The presumption in favour of that Canon, as laid 
down by Thrasyllus, is stronger (as I showed in the The Thre 
preceding chapter) than it is in regard to ancient on is 
authors generally of the same age: being traceable, worthy of 
in the last resort, through the Alexandrine Museum, {rust than) 
to authenticating manuscripts in the Platonic school, critical 
and to members of that school who had known and by which 
cherished Plato himself.2 I have reviewed the doc- it has been 
trines of several recent critics who discard this Canon 
as unworthy of trust, and who set up for themselves a type of what 
Plato must have been, derived from a certain number of items in 
the Canon—rejecting the remaining items as unconformable to 
their hypothetical type. The different theories which they have 
laid down respecting general and systematic purposes of Plato 
(apart from the purpose of each separate composition), appear 


condemned. 


1 Athenzeus, v. pp. 220, 221. Didy- genuine works of Plato, vindicated, by 
mus also attacked Plato as departing Yxem, in his able dissertation on the 
from historical truth—émdvdépevos re Kleitophon of Plato (pp. 1-3, Berlin, 
TlAdtwvi. ws mapioropovyrTs — M 1846). But Yxem does not set forth 
which the scholiast (ad Leges, i. p. 680) the grounds of this opinion so fully as 
defends him. Groen van Prinsterer, the present state of the question de- 
Prosopogr. Plat. p. 16. The rhetor man Moreover, he combines it with 
Aristeides has some remarks of the another opinion, upon which he insists 
same kind, though less acrimonious even at greater length, and from which I 
(Orat. xlvii. p. 485, Dind.) than the altogether dissent—that the tetralogies 
speaker in Athenzeus. of Thrasyilus exhibit the genuine order 

21 find this position distinctly as- established by Plato himself among the 
serted, and the authority of the Thra- Dialogues. 
syllean catalogue, as certifying the 
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to me uncertified and gratuitous, The “internal reasons,” upon 
which they justify rejection of various dialogues, are only another 
phrase for expressing their own different theories respecting Plato 
as a philosopher and as a writer. For my part I decline to dis- 
card any item of the Thrasyllean Canon, upon such evidence as 
they produce: I think it a safer and more philosophical pro- 
ceeding to accept the entire Canon, and to accommodate my 
general theory of Plato (in so far as I am able to frame one) to 
each and all of its contents. 

Considering that Plato’s period of philosophical composition 
onikrs extended over fifty years, and that the circumstances 
grounds _—of'_ his life are most imperfectly known to us—it is 
upon which surely hazardous to limit the range of his varieties, 
theories on the faith of a critical repugnance, not merely sub- 
proceed. -_ jective and fallible, but withal entirely of modern 
growth : to assume, as basis of reasoning, the admiration raised 
by a few of the finest dialogues—and then to argue that no com- 
position inferior to this admired type, or unlike to it in doctrine 
or handling, can possibly be the work of Plato. “The Minos, 
Theagés, Epistole, Epinomis, &c., are unworthy of Plato: 
nothing so inferior in excellence can have been composed by him. 
No dialogue can be admitted as genuine which contradicts ano- 
ther dialogue, or which advocates any low or incorrect or un- 
Platonic doctrine. No dialogue can pass which is adverse to the 
general purpose of Plato as an improver of morality, and a 
teacher of the doctrine of Ideas.” On such grounds as these we 
are called upon to reject various dialogues : and there is nothing 
upon which, generally speaking, so much stress is laid as upon 
inferior excellence. For my part, I cannot recognise any of 
them as sufficient grounds of exception. I have no difficulty in 
believing, not merely that Plato (like Aristophanes) produced 
many successive novelties, “not at all similar one to the other, 
and all clever ”!—but also that among these novelties, there were 
inferior dialogues as well as superior : that in different dialogues 
he worked out different, even contradictory, points of view—and 
among them some which critics declare to be low and objection- 


1 Aristophan. Nubes, 547-8 Ovdey GAAHAaow opoias, Kal wacas 
"AAN’ aati Karvas iddas eichépev copico- Sefcds. 
Mar, 
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able: that we have among his works unfinished fragments and 
abandoned sketches, published without order, and perhaps only 
after his death. 

It may appear strange, but it is true, that Schleiermacher, 
the leading champion of Plato’s central purpose and Opinions of 
systematic unity from the beginning, lays down a Schleier- 
doctrine to the same effect. He says, “Truly, nothing ending t 
can be more preposterous, than when people demand *%2°w thi 
that all the works even of a great master shall be of equal per- 
fection—or that such as are not equal, shall be regarded as not 
composed by him”. Zeller expresses himself in the same manner, 
and with as little reserve.1 These eminent critics here proclaim 


& general rule which neither they nor others follow out. 
I find elsewhere in Schleiermacher, another opinion, not less 
important, in reference to disallowance of dialogues, on purely 


1 Schleiermacher, eins zum 
Menon, vol. iii. p. 337. ‘‘ Und wahrlich, 
nichts ist wohl wunderlicher, als wenn 
man verlangt, dass alle Werke auch 

es grossen Meisters von gleicher 
Volkommenheit seyn sollten—oder die 
es nicht sind, soll er nicht verfertigt 
haben.” 

Compare Zeller, Phil. d. Griech., 
vol. ii. p. 322, ed. 2nd. 

It is to be remembered that this 
opinion of Schleiermacher refers only 
to completed works of the same master. 
You are not authorised in rejecting any 
completed work as spurious, on the 
ground that it is not equal in merit to 
some other. Still less, then, are te 
authorised in rejecting, on the e 

ound, an uncompleted work—a pro- 
essed fragment, ora preliminary sketch. 
Of this nature are several of the minor 
items in the Thrasyllean canon. 

- Boeckh, in his Commentary on 
the dialogue called Minos, has as- 
signed the reasons which induce him to 
throw out that dialogue, together with 
the Hi parchus, from the genuine 
works of Plato (and farther to consider 
both of them, and the pseudo-Platonic 
dialogues De Justo and De Virtute, as 
works of Livev oO oxvrevs: with this 
latter hypothesis I have here no con- 
cern). He admits fully that the Minos 
is of the Platonic age and irreproach- 
able in style—‘‘veteris esse et Attici 
acr ptoris, probus sermo, antiqui mores 
totus denique character, spondent” 
(p. 32). Next, he not only ts that 


it is like Plato, but urges the too great 
likeness to Plato as one of the points of 
his case. He says that it is a bad, 
stupid, and unskilful imitation of dif- 
ferent Platonic dialogues: ‘‘ Pergamus 
ad alteram partem nostre argumenta- 
tionis, eamque etiam firmiorem, de 
nimid similitudine Platonicorum ali- 
quot locorum. Nam de hoc quidem 
conveniet inter omnes doctos et in- 
doctos, Platonem se ipsum haud posse 
imitari: ni forté quis dubitet de san& 
ejus mente” (p. 23). In the sense 
which Boeckh intends, I agree that 
Plato did not imitate himself: in 
another sense, I think that he did. I 
mean that his consummate composi- 
tions were preceded by shorter, partial, 
incomplete sketches, which he after- 
wards worked up, improved, and re- 
modelled. I do not understand how 
Plato could have composed such works 
as Republic, Protagoras, Gorgias, Sym- 

sion, Pheedrus, Phedon, &c., without 

ving before him many of these pre 
paratory sketches. That some of these 
sketches should have been preserved 
is what we cag ts naturally expect; 
and I believe Minos and Hipparchus 
to be among them. I do.not wonder 
that they are of inferior merit. One 
point on which Boeckh (pp. 7, 8) 
contends that Hip hus and Minos 
are unlike to Plato is, that the col- 
locutor with Sokrates is anonymous. 
But we find anonymous ers in 
the Protagoras, Sophistés, Politikus, 
and Leges. 


1—22 
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internal grounds. Take the Gorgias and the Protagoras: both 
these two dialogues are among the most renowned of the 
catalogue: both have escaped all suspicion as to legitimacy, 
even from Ast and Socher, the two boldest of all disfranchising 
critics. In the Protagoras, Sokrates maintains an elaborate 
argument to prove, against the unwilling Protagoras, that the 
Good is identical with the Pleasurable, and the Evil identical 
with the Painful: in the Gorgias, Sokrates holds an argument 
equally elaborate, to show that Good is essentially different 
from Pleasurable, Evil from Painful. ‘What the one affirms, 
the other denies. Moreover, Schleiermacher himself charac- 
terises the thesis vindicated by Sokrates in the Protagoras, as 
“entirely un-Sokratic and un-Platonic”.! If internal grounds 
of repudiation are held to be available against the Thrasyllean 
canon, how can such grounds exist in greater force than those 
which are here admitted to bear against the Protagoras—That 
it exhibits Sokrates as contradicting the Sokrates of the Gorgias 
—That it exhibits him farther as advancing and proving, at 
great length, a thesis “entirely un-Sokratic and un-Platonic” ? 
Since the critics all concur in disregarding these internal objec- 
tions, as insufficient to raise even a suspicion against the Prota- 
goras, I cannot concur with them when they urge the like 
objections as valid and irresistible against other dialogues. 

I may add, as farther illustrating this point, that there are few 
dialogues in the list against which stronger objections on internal 
grounds can be brought, than Leges and Menexenus. Yet both 
of them stand authenticated, beyond all reasonable dispute, as 
genuine works of Plato, not merely by the Canon of Thrasyllus, 
but also by the testimony of Aristotle. * 


1 Schleiermacher, Ein]. zam Pro ference. I think they are right in so 


vol, i. p. 282. ‘‘Jene refusing. 


ganz un sokrat- 
ische und unplatonische Ansicht, dass 
das Gute nichts anderes ist als das 
Angenehme.” 
0 also, in the Parmenides, we find 
a host of unsolved objections 
the doctrine of Ideas, upon which in 
other dialogues Plato so ap grsaarien 
insists. Accordingly, poaler, sb sibon 
upon this discrepan¢y as an 
und,” declares the Parmienides not 
be the work of Plato. But the other 
critics refuse to go along with this in- 


But this os puts Pat 
little such internal to be 
trusted, as evidence 


ness 
bent 800 Ast Platon’s Leben und Schrif- 
p. 884: and still . 
Pat. Studien p. 1-181, Tub 
Ia ect oth: posal tie grates 
set forth powerfully the greun 
for denying the genuineness of the 
Leges, he relied so much upon the 
strength “of this negative case, as to 
discredit the direct testimony of Ari- 


orn ‘spurious. 
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While adhering therefore to the Canon of Thrasyllus, I do 


not think myself obliged to make out that Plato is 
either like to himself, or equal to himself, or con- 
sistent with himself, throughout all the dialogues 
included therein, and throughout the period of fifty 
years during which these dialogues were composed. 
Plato is to be found in all and each of the dialogues, 
not in an imaginary type abstracted from some to 
the exclusion of the rest. The critics reverence so 
much this type of their own creation, that they insist 
on bringing out a result consistent with it, either by 
interpretation specially contrived, or by repudiating 
Such sacrifice of the inherent diversity, and 


not harmonise. 


what will 


separate individuality, of the dialogues, to the maintenance of a 


supposed unity of type, style, or purpose, appears to me an error. 
In fact, there exists, for us, no personal Plato any more than 


the Leges to be genu- 

In his Phil. d. Griech. Zeller 

altered this opinion, and admitted the 

Leges to be genuine. But Striimpell 

eres to the earlier opines given by 
Zeller, and maintains t the part 


recantation is noway justified. h. 
d. Prakt. Phil. d. Griech. p. 457.) 
Suckow mentions (Form der Plat. 


Schriften, 1855, p. 185) that Zeller has 
in a subsequent work reverted to his 
former opaicn, denying the genuine- 
ness of the Leges. uckow himself 
denies it also; relying not merely on 
the internal objections t it, but 
also on a passage of krates (ad 
Philippum, Pp. 84), which he considers 
to sanction opinion, but which (in 
rl judgm ent) entirely fails to bear 
rn) 


ut. 
Suckow attempts to show (p. 565), 
and Ueberweg partly countenances the 
same opinion, that the two passages in 
which ae ear to a ae 
nexenus (Rhet. i. 9, 80; iii. 14, 0 no 
prove that he (Aristotle) considered it 
as a work of Plato, because he mentions 
the name of Sokrates only, and not 
that of Plato. But this is to require 
from a witness such precise s ca- 
tion as we cannot reasonably e 
Aristotle, alluding to the Menexenus, 
BAYS, Swxparys ev TH Emrapiy : just as, 
in alluding to the Gorgias in another 
place (Sophist. Elench. 12, p. 173), he 
says, KadAcxdAjs ev re Topyiqg: an 


again, in alluding to the Phsedon, 6 é» 
Paiswvt Ywxpdrns (De Gen. et Cor- 
rupt. ii. 9, p. a88) not to mention his 

usions in the Politica to the Platonic 
Republic, under the name of Sokrates. 
No instance can be produced in which 
Aristotle cites any Sokratic dialogue, 
composed by Antisthenes, Atschines, 
&c., or any other of the Sokratic com- 
panions except Plato. And when we 
read in Aristotle’s Politica (ii. 8, 8) 
the striking compliment paid—Td pev 
ody mepirrdy éxovcs mdvtes of TOU Zw- 
xpadrovs Adyot, Kai To Kopydy, Kat rd 
cavérouov, Kat Td CyTntiKdv* KaAsis be 
mayo. es nih ama erie He ey 
imagine e inten esigna 
any other dialogues than those com- 
posed by Plato. 

1 The only manifestation of the per- 
sonal Plato isin the Epistole. I have 
already said that I accept these as 
gecuune though most critics do not. 

consider them valuable illustrations 
of his character, as far as they go. 
They are all written after he was more 
than sixty years of age. And most 
of them relate to his relations with 
Dionysius the younger, with Dion, 
and with Sicilian affairs generally. 
This was a peculiar and outl 
hase of Plato’s life, duri w 
through the instigation of Dion, and 
at the sacrifice of his own of 
mind) he became involved in the world 


d of political action: he had to deal with 
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Plato (except in the Epistolz) 


never appears before us, nor gives us any opinion as his own: he 
is the unseen prompter of different characters who converse aloud 
in a number of distinct dramas—each drama a separate work, 
manifesting its own point of view, affirmative or negative, con- 


sistent or inconsistent with the others, as the case may be. 


In so 


far as I venture to present a general view of one who keeps con- 
stantly in the dark—who delights to dive, and hide himself, not 
less difficult to catch than the supposed Sophist in his own dia- 
logue called Sophistés—I shall consider it as subordinate to the 
dialogues, each and all: and above all, it must be such as to 
include and acknowledge not merely diversities, but also incon- 


sistencies and contradictions.} 


real persons, peenone, and interests— 
with the feeble character, literary vel- 
leities, and jealous apprehensions of 
Dionysius—the reforming vehemence 
and unpopular harshness of Dion—the 
courtiers, the soldiers, and the people 
of Syracuse, all moved by different pas- 
sions of which he had had no practical 
experience. It could not be expected 
that, amidst such turbulent elements, 
Plato as an adviser could effect much: 
yet Ido not think that he turned his 
chances, doubtful as they were, to the 
best account. I have endeavoured to 
show this in the tenth volume of m 
History of Greece, c. 84. But at a 
events, these operations lay apart from 
Plato's true world—the speculation, 
dialectic, and lectures of the Academy 
at Athens. The Epistole, however, 
resent some instructive points, bear- 
ing upon Plato’s cpvons about writing 
as a medium of philosophical commu- 
nication and instruction to learners, 
wen I shall notice in the suitable 


1I transcribe from the instructive 
work of M. Ernest Renan, Averroes e 
V Averroisme, a sere ey which he de- 
precates the proceeding of critics who 
presume uniform consistency through- 
out the works of Aristotle, and make out 
their theory partly by forcible exegesis 
poly by setting aside as spurious all 

hose compositions which oppose them. 
The remark applies more forcibly to 
the dialogues of Plato, who is much 
less systematic than Aristotle :— 

‘““On a combattu Vinterprétation d’ 
Tbn-Roschd a orrors)) et soutenu que 
Yintellect actif n’est pour Aristote qu’ 


une faculté del’ame. L’intellect passif 
n’est alors que la faculté de recevoir les 
Paha ree Vintellect actif n’est que 
‘induction g exer ene sur les cea ni 
et en tirant les idées générales. 

Yon fait concorder la théorie exposée 
dans le troisitme livre du Traité de 
YAme, avec celle des Seconds Analy- 
re a ot fAristote semble réduire le 
role de la raison a linduction_géné- 
ralisant les faits de la sensation. Certes, 


je ne me dissimule pas qu’ Aristote pa- 


rait souvent envisager le vovs comme 
personnel & homme. Son attention 
constante & repéter que Vintellect est 
identique & lintelligible, que l’intellect 
passe al’acte quand il devient Pobjet 
qu'il pense, est difficile 4 concilier avec 
hypothése d’un intellect séparé de 
Yhomme. Mais il est dangereux de 
faire ainsi coincider de force les dif- 
férents apercus des anciens. Les anciens 
jhilosophaient souvent sans se limiter 
ns un systéme, traitant le méme 
sujet selon les points de vue qui s’of- 
fraient & eux, ou qui leur étaient offerts 
par les écoles antérieures, sans s’in- 
quiéter des dissonances qui pouvaient 
exister entre ces divers troncons de 
théorie. Il est puéril de chercher & les 
mettre d’accord avec eux-mémes, quand 
eux-mémes s’en sont peu souciés. 
Autant vaudrait, comme certains cri- 
tiques Allemands, déclarer interpolés 
tous les passages que l’on ne peut con- 
cilier avec les autres. Ainsi, la théorie 
des Seconds Analytiques et celles du 
troisiéme livre de ]’Ame, sahs se con- 
tredire expressément, représentent deux 
apergus profondément distincts et d’ori- 
gine érente, sur le fait de Yintelli- 
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gence.” (Averroés et l’Averroisme, p. 
96-98, Paris, 1852.) 

There is also in Striimpell Seer. 
der Prakt. Phil. der Griec . vor 
Aristot. p. 200) a good e to the 
same purpose as the above from M. 
Renan: disapproving this presumption, 
—that the doctrines of every ancient 

hilosopher must of course be sys- 
matic and coherent with each other 
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—as “a phantom of modern times”: 
and pointing out that both Plato and 
Aristotle founded their philosophy, not 
upon any one governing apxy alone, 
from which exclusively consequences 
are deduced, but upon several distinct 
co-ordinate, independent, ints 0: 
view: each of which is by turns fol- 
lowed out, not always consistently with 
the others. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
PLATONIC COMPOSITIONS GENERALLY. 


On looking through the collection of works enumerated in the 
Variety and _hrasyllean Canon, the firet impression made upon 
abundance us respecting the author is, that which is expressed in 
Plato’s the epithets applied to him by Cicero—“ varius et 
writings. multiplex et copiosus”. Such epithets bring before 
us the variety in Plato’s points of view and methods of handling 
—the multiplicity of the topics discussed—the abundance of the 
premisses and illustrations suggested :1 comparison being taken 
with other literary productions of the same age. It is scarcely 
possible to find any one predicate truly applicable to all of Plato’s 
works. Every predicate is probably true in regard to some :— 
none in regard to all. 

Several critics of antiquity considered Plato as essentially a 
Plato both sceptic—that is, a Searcher or Enquirer, not reaching 
sceptical any assured or proved result. They denied to him 
mati the character of a dogmatist: they maintained that 
he neither established nor enforced any affirmative doctrines.? 
This latter statement is carried too far. Plato is sceptical in 
some dialogues, dogmatical in others. And the catalogue of 
Thrasyllus shows that the sceptical dialogues (Dialogues of Search 
or Investigation) are more numerous than the dogmatical (Dia- 
logues of Exposition)—as they are also, speaking generally, more 
animated and interesting. 

Plato ‘with diochines (oe Ainchines iv. ip nar Nerrapan B30, Di 
Socraticus, disciple of Sokrates also), pie ie dicews xpira weprovoig, &e, 
remarks that Avschines was more likely 2 Diogen. Laert. iii. 52. Prolegom. 


to report what Sokrates really said, Platon. hilosoph. c. 10, vol. vi. 205, of 
from being inferior in productive ima- K. F. Hermann’s edition of Plato. 
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Again, Aristotle declared the writing of Plato to be some- 
thing between poetry and prose, and even the philoso- poetical 
phical doctrine of Plato respecting Ideas, to derive all vein predo- 
its apparent plausibility from poetic metaphors. The 
affirmation is true, up to a certain point. Many of pos 
the dialogues display an exuberant vein of poetry, 
which was declared—not by Aristotle alone, but by many other 
critics contemporary with Plato—to be often misplaced and 
excessive—and which appeared the more striking because the 
dialogues composed by the other Sokratic companions were all 
of them plain and unadorned.! The various mythes, in the 
Pheedrus and elsewhere, are announced expressly as soaring 
above the conditions of truth and logical appreciation. Moreover, 
we find occasionally an amount of dramatic vivacity, and of 
artistic antithesis between the speakers introduced, which might 
have enabled Plato, had he composed for the drama as a profes- 
sion, to contend with success for the prizes at the Dionysiac 
festivals. But here again, though this is true of several dialogues, 
it is not true of others. In the Parmenidés, Timezus, and the 
Leges, such elements will be looked for in vain. In the Timeus, 
they are exchanged for a professed cosmical system, including 
much mystic and oracular affirmation, without proof to support 
it, and without opponents to test it: in the Leges, for ethical 


some com- 
tions, 
not in 


1See Dionys. Hal. Epist. ad_Cn. 
Pomp. 766, De Adm. Vi Dic. Dem. 
956, where he recognises the contrast 
between Plato and 1rd Swxparixdy &- 
é6acxadciov wav. His expression is re- 
markable: Tatra yap ot re xar’ avrov 
yevdmevot mavres émitipoow dv Ta dv6- 
para ovdéy Set we Adyey. Epistol ad 
Pomp. p. 761; also 757. See also 
Diog. L. iii. 87; Aristotel. Metaph. A. 


901, a. 22. 

Cicero and Quintilian say the same 
about Plato’s style: ‘‘Multum supra 
beer orationem, et quam pedestrem 

reci vocant, surgit: ut mihi non 
hominis ingenio, sed quodam Delphico 
videatur oraculo instinctus”. Quintil. 
x. 1,81. Cicero, Orator. c. 20. Lucian, 
Piscator, c. 22. 

Sextus Empiricus designates the 
same tendency under the words shy 
HAdtwvos avetdwdomoinow. Pyrrhon, 
Hypotyp. iii. 189. 
he Greek rhetors of the Augustan 
age—Dionysius of ikarnassus an 


Keekilius of Kalakté—not only blamed 
the style of Plato for excessive, over- 
strained, and misplaced ape Paar but 
Keekilius goes so far as to declare a de- 
cided preference for Lysias over Plato. 


(Dionys. Hal. De Vi Demosth. pp. 10265- 
1087, De yen Die as p. 196 K; Lon- 
inus, De Sublimitat. c. 32.) The num- 


r of critics who censured the manner 
and doctrine of Plato (critics both con- 
tempo: with him and subsequent 
was considerable (Dionys. H. ep. a 
Pomp. p. 757). ionysius and the 
critics of his age had before their eyes 
the contrast of the Asiatic style of rhe- 
toric, prevalent in their time, with the 
Attic style represented by Demosthenes 
and Lysias. They wished to uphold 
the force and simplicity of the Attic, 
against the tumid, wordy, pretensive 
Asiatic: and they considered the Phse- 
drus, with other compositions of Plato, 
as ae under the same censure with 
the Asiatic. See Theoph. Burckhardt, 


d Cecili Rhet. Frag., Berlin, 1863, p. 15. 
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‘sermons, and religious fulminations, proclaimed by a dictatorial 
authority. 

One feature there is, which is declared by Schleiermacher and 

others to be essential to all the works of Plato—the 
dialogue— form of dialogue. Here Schleiermacher’s assertion, 
universal to literally taken, is incontestable. Plato always puts 
that Plato’ his thoughts into the mouth of some spokesman: he 
Spoaksin never speaks in his own name. All the works of 
cee ee Plato which we possess (excepting the Epistles, and 
: the Apology, which last I consider to be a report of 
what Sokrates himself said) are dialogues. But under this same 
pame, many different realities are found to be contained. In the 
Timeeus and Kritias the dialogue is simply introductory to & 
continuous exposition—in the Menexenus, to a rhetorical dis- 
course : while in the Leges, and even in Sophistés, Politikus, and 
others, it includes no antithesis nor interchange between two 
independent minds, but is simply a didactic lecture, put into 
interrogatory form, and broken into fragments small enough 
for the listener to swallow at once: he by his answer acknow- 
ledging the receipt. If therefore the affirmation of Schleier- 
macher is intended to apply to all the Platonic compositions, 
we must confine it to the form, without including the spirit, of 
dialogue. 

It is in truth scarcely possible to resolve all the diverse mani- 
Mates Sin. festations of the Platonic mind into one higher unity ; 
mon charac- or to predicate, about Plato as an intellectual person, 
vading at anything which shall be applicable at once to the 
Plato's Protagoras, Gorgias, Parmenidés, Phedrus, Sympo- 
; sion, Philébus, Phedon, Republic, Timzus, and 
Leges. Plato was sceptic, dogmatist, religious mystic and inqui- 
sitor, mathematician, philosopher, poet (erotic as well as satirical), 
rhetor, artist—all in one :1 or at least, all in succession, through- 


1 Dikeearchus affirmed that Plato and Sokrates; pecevwy Iv0ayépov nai 
was a compound of Sokrates with Py- Swxpdrovs. No three persons could be 
thagoras. Plutarch calls him also a more disparate than Lykurgus, 
euabouna of Sokrates with Lykurgus. goras,and Sokrates. But there are be- 
(Plu rch, Symposiac. viii. 2, E 718 B.) sides various other attributes of Plato, 

Nemesius the Platonist (Eusebius, which are not included under either af 
Prep. Evang. xiv. 5-7-8) repeats the the heads of this tripartite character. 
saying of Diksarchus, and describes The Stoic agen ane Sphzerus 
Plato as midway between Pythagoras composed a work in three books—Ilepi 
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out the fifty years of his philosophical life. At one time his 
exuberant dialectical impulse claims satisfaction, manifesting 
itself in a string of ingenious doubts and unsolved contradictions: 
at another time, he is full of theological antipathy against those 
who libel Helios and Seléné, or who deny the universal provi- 
dence of the Gods: here, we have unqualified confessions of 
ignorance, and protestations against the false persuasion of know- 
ledge, as alike widespread and deplorable—there, we find a 
description of the process of building up the Kosmos from the 
‘beginning, as if the author had been privy to the inmost purposes 
of the Demiurgus. In one dialogue the erotic fever is in the 
ascendant, distributed between beautiful youths and philosophical 
concepts, and confounded with a religious inspiration and fwror 
which supersedes and transcends human sobriety (Phedrus): in 
another, all vehement impulses of the soul are stigmatised and 
repudiated, no honourable scope being left for anything but the 
calm and passionless Nous (Philébus, Phedon). Satire is ex- 
changed for dithyramb, and mythe,—and one ethical point of 
view for another (Protagoras, Gorgias). The all-sufficient 
dramatising power of the master gives full effect to each of these 
multifarious tendencies. On the whole—to use a comparison of 
Plato himself1—the Platonic sum total somewhat resembles those 
fanciful combinations of animals imagined in the Hellenic 
mythology—an aggregate of distinct and disparate individualities, 
which look like one because they are packed in the same external 
wrapper. 

Furthermore, if we intend to affirm anything about Plato 
as a whole, there is another fact which ought to be taken 
‘into account.2, We know him only from his dialogues, and 


Avxovpyou xai SZwxpdrovs—(Diog. La. 2Trendelenburg not only adopts 
vii. 178). He ey com Schleiermacher’s theory of a precon- 
therein the Platonic Republic with the ceived and systematic purpore connect- 
Spartan constitution and discipline. ing together all Plato's ogues, but 
1 Plato, Republ. ix. 588 C. Ola wv- even extends this purpose to Plato’s 
Goroyotvra: madaai yevéodar pices, oral lectures: ‘Id pro certo habendum 
4 re Xipaipas wat » XxvAAns Kai Kep- est, sicut prioribus dialogis re pre- 
Bépov, cai dAAat Tivés ovxvai Aéyowras parat (Plato) posteriores, posterioribus 
Subeeeueyiat iSéar wodAal eis év yevéo- evolvit priores—ita et in scholis con- 
ot... . IMepimAacov 5) avrois éfwOev tinuasse dialogos; que reliquerit, ab- 
évds eixdva, Thy TOU avOpwrov, wate rp SOlvisse; atque omnibus ad summa 
PH Svvaypdvp Tra évrdos opgy, adda ps principia perductis, intima quasi se- 
fw wdvov édvtpov dparri, &v Geov dai- mina aperuisse”. (Trendelenburg, De 
ver0a.—avOpwror. Ideis et Numeris Platonis, p. 6.) 
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from a few scraps of information. But Plato was not merely 


school, commencing 


president 
of a school. 
In 


by Aristotle. 


a composer of dialogues. He was lecturer, and 
chief of a school, besides. The presidency of that 


about 386 3.0., and continued 


by him with great celebrity for the last half (nearly 
forty years) of his life, was his most important 
function. Among his contemporaries he must have 
exercised greater influence through his school than 
through his writings’ Yet in this character of 
school-teacher and lecturer, he is almost unknown to 
us: for the few incidental allusions which have de- 
scended to us, through the Aristotelian commentators, 
only raise curiosity without satisfying it. The little 


information which we possess respecting Plato’s lectures, relates 
altogether to those which he delivered upon the Ipsum Bonum 
or Summum Bonum at some time after Aristotle became his 


This opinion is surely not borne 
out—it seems even contradicted—by 
all the information which we pee 
avery scanty indeed) about the Platonic 
ectures. Plato delivered therein his 


hagorean doctrines, merging 
Tdene in the creas snumerical 


ermbos: and Aristotle, far from con- 
dering this as a systematic and in- 
tended evolution of doctrine at first 
aaperteony unfolded, treats it as an 
additional perversion and confusion, 
introduced into a doctrine originally 
erroneous. In regard to the transition 
of Plato from the doctrine of Ideas to 
that of Ideal Numbers, see Aristotel. 
Metaphys. M. 1078, b. 9, 1080, a. 12 
(with the commentary of Bonitz, pp. 
539-541 9 A. 987, b. 20. 

M. eckh, too, accounts for the 
obscure and enigmatical go 
Plato in various dialogues, by ce 
posing that he cleared up all the diffi- 
culties in his oral lectures. ‘‘Platon 
deutet nur an—spricht meinethalben 
rithselhaft (in den Gesetzen); aber 
ares so rathselhaft spricht er von 

iesen Sachen im Timaeus: er pflegt 
mathematische Theoreme nur anzudeu- 
ten, nicht zu entwickeln: ich glaube, 
weil er sie in den Vortragen ausfuhrte,” 
&c. (Untersuchungen tiber das Kos- 
mische System des Platon, p. 50.) 

This may be true about the mathe- 
matical theorems ; but I confess that I 
see no proof of it. Though Plato ad- 


f Cremonini n’est qu’un 


mits that his doctrine in the Timzus is 
aynOns Adyos, yet he expressly intimates 
that the hearers are instructed persons, 
able to follow him (Timezeus, p. 53 C.). 
1M. Renan, in his work, ‘Averroés 
et lAverroisme,’ Pp. 257-825, remarks 
that several of the Italian professors of 
philosophy, at Padua and other uni- 
versities, exercised far greater influence 
through their lectures than through 
their published works. He says (p. 325- 
G) respecting Cremonini (Professor at 
dua, 1590-1620):—“T a été jusqu’ici 
apprécié d’une maniére fort incompléte 
r les historiens de la philosophie. 
n ne I’a jugé que par ses écrita im- 
rimés, hs ne sont que des dissertations 
e peu d importance, et ne peuvent en 
aucune maniére faire comprendre la re- 
nommeée colossale & laquelle il parvint. 
rofesseur : ses 
cours sont sa véritable philosophie. 
Aussi, tandis que ses écrits imprimés se 
vendaient fort mal, les rédactions de ses. 
legons se répandaient dans toute l’Italie 
et méme au del& des monts. On sait 
que les éléves préférent souvent aux 
textes imprimés, les cahiers qu’ils ont 
ainsi recueillis de la bouche de leurs 
rofesseurs. .. En général, c’est dans 
es cahiers, beaucoup plus que dans les 
sources imprimées, qu’il faut étudier 
Pécole de oue. our Cremonini, 
cette tAache est facile ; car les copies de 
ses cours sont innombrables le 
nord de I’Italie.” 
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pupil—that is, during the last eighteen years of Plato’s life. 
Aristotle and other hearers took notes of these lectures: Aristotle 
even composed an express work now lost (De Bono or De Philo- 
sophia), reporting with comments of his own these oral doctrines 
of Plato, together with the analogous doctrines of the Pytha- 
goreans. We learn that Plato gave continuous lectures, dealing 
with the highest and most transcendental concepts (with the 
constituent elements or factors of the Platonic Ideas or Ideal 
Numbers : the first of these factors bemg The One—the second, 
The Indeterminate Dyad, or The Great and Little, the essentially 
indefinite), and that they were mystic and enigmatical, difficult 


to understand. 


One remarkable observation, made upon them by Aristotle, 


has been transmitted to us.? 


There were lectures announced 


to be, On the Supreme Good. Most of those who came to 
hear, expected that Plato would enumerate and com- prato’s Jec- 


pare the various matters usually considered good— 


tures on De 
Bono ob- 


+.¢ health, strength, beauty, genius, wealth, power, scure and 


1 Aristotle (Physic. iv. p. 209, b. 84) 
alludes to ra. Acyépueva dypaga Séypara 
of Plato, and their discordance on one 
point with the Timeus. 

Simplikius ad Aristot. Physic. f. 104 
b. p. 362, a. 11, Brandis. ’Apxds yap cat 
Tav aicOntav Td é&v Kat Thy adprordy 
dacr dudda Adye rov TAdrwva. Thy 2 
adptorov dudda Kai év rots vonrots redeis 
Gmeipoy eivar EAdcyer, kat Td péya 5é Kai 

ixpdov apxas TiBeis admreipa elvat 
dAeyev év Trois mepi Tayabov Adyois, ols 
6 "AptororéAns cai ‘Hpaxdeiéns xai ‘Eo- 
Tvatas Kai GAAoe Tov LlAdrwvos ératpor 
Wapayevépmevot aveypapavro 
Ta pnOdvra, aiviyparwésas ws 
€ppyOn- Tlopdvpros dé dcapOpody avra 
émayyeAAdpevos rade epi avtay yéypahev 
év ty DAnpy. Com another pas- 
sage of the same Scholia, p. 334, b. 28, 
p. 371, b. 26. Tas aypapouvs cvvovcias 
tod TAdrwvos avtis 0 ‘ApiororéAys 
Greypdwaro. 372, @ Td peexrixdy ev 
pty rais mepi Tayabod cvvovoias péya 
Kal pexpoy exddct, év Sé TH Trmai@ Any, 
fv nai xwpav cai rérov wrvduage. Comp. 
871, a. 5, and the two extracts from 
Simplikius, cited by Zeller, De Hermo- 
doro, pp. 20,21. By dypada déypara, or 
Gypapot cvvovora, Weare to understand 
opinions or colloquies not written down 
(or not communicated to others as 
writings) by Plato. himsely; thus dis- 


tinguished from his written dialogues. 
Aristotle, in the treatise, De Anim§, i. 
2, p. 404, b. 18, refers to év rots epi 
@cAogodias : which Simplikius thus ex- 
plains repi drdocodias viv Adyer ra epi 
Tov Ayabov avrg éx THs TlAdrwvos avaye- 
ypaupéva cuvovaias, év ols ioropet ras 
re IlvOayopelous cai TAarwvixas repi rav 
évrwv Sdéfas. Philoponus reports the 
same thing : see Trendelenburg’s Comm. 
on De Anima, p. 226. Compare Alexand. 
ad Aristot. Met. A. 992, p. 581, a. 2, 
Schol. Brandis. 

2 Aristoxenus, Harmon. ii. p. 30. 
Kabdrep ’Aprorozedns aei Sunyetro tods 
mreiorovs Tav axovedyrwy wapa IIAd- 
Twvos Thy Tepi Tov ayabov axpédaciw 
mabety: mpocetvas yap éxacTov vrodap- 
Bdvovra AjperOal re TeV voutconévey 
avOpwrivwy ayabav:—ire 5¢ haveinoay 
of Adyou wept pabnudrov nai aprOpmy Kat 
yewperpias Kat daorpodrcyias, Kai rd 
wépas Ori ayabdy éorw év, wavredAus 
oluac mapddotoy épaivero avtois. 

Compare Themistius, Orat. xxi. p. 
245 D. Proklus also alludes to 
story, and to the fact that most of the 
mwoAvs Kat tayrovos SxAos, Who were 
attracted to Plato’s axpéacis mwepi Ta- 
yo8ov, were disappointed or unable to 
understand him, and went away. 
hoe ad Platon. Parmen. p. 92, 

usin. 628, Stallb.) 
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transcen, &c. But these hearers were altogether astonished 
fect which at what they really heard: for Plato omitting the 
they pro; —_ topics expected, descanted only upon arithmetic, geo- 


theauditors, metry, and astronomy ; and told them that The Good 
was identical with The One (as contrasted with the Infinite or 
Indeterminate which was Evil). 

We see farther from this remark :—First, that Plato's 


They were lectures were often above what his auditors could 
phe appreciate—a fact which we learn from other allu- 
laneous sions also: Next, that they were not confined to a 
They cans select body of advanced pupils, who had been 
ere Berea worked up by special training into a state fit for 
Aristotle | comprehending them.! Had such been the case, the 
taper hasedehd surprise which Aristotle mentions could never have 
Ideas. been felt. And we see farther, that the tramscen- 


dental doctrine delivered in the lectures De Bono (though we 
find partial analogies to it in Philébus, Epinomis, and parts of 
Republic) coincides more with what Aristotle states and com- 
ments upon as Platonic doctrine, than with any reasonings which 
we find in the Platonic dialogues. It represents the latest phase 
of Platonism : when the Ideas originally conceived by him as 
Entities in themselves, had become merged or identified in his 
mind with the Pythagorean numbers or symbols. 


1 Respect Plato’s lectures, see son, against Schleiermacher’s o inion. 
Brandis (Gesch. der Griech.-Rom. Phil. (Ueber Plato’s schriftstellerische Mo- 
vol. ii. p. 180 seq., 306-319); also Tren- tive, p. 289. 


delenburg, Platonis De dete et Numeris 


The sonndent declaration SF et pro- 
Doctrina, pp. 8, 4, seq. i 
he admits that 


duced from Schleiermacher illustrates 


seq 
Brandis, though the unsound basis on which he and 


Plato’s lectures were continuous dis- 
courses, thinks that they were inter- 
mingled with discussion and debate: 
which may have been the case, though 
there is no proof of it. But Schleier- 
macher goes further, and says (Ein- 
ana P- 18), ‘‘Any one who can 
think that Plato in these oral Vortrdgen 
employed the Sophistical method of 
long 8 hes, shows such an ignorance 
as to forfeit all right of speaking about 
Plato”. Now the passage from Aristo- 
xenus, given in the preceding note, is 
our only testimony; and it distinctly 
indicates a continuous lecture to an 
unprepared auditory, just as Prota- 
gore or Prodikus might have given. 

F. Hermann protests, with good rea- 


various other Platonic critics proceed. 
They find, in some dialogues of Plato, 
a strong opinion proclaimed, that con- 
tinuous discourse is useless for the 
purpose of instruction. This was a 
int of view which, at the time when 
e composed these dialogues, he con- 
sidered to be of importance, and desired 
to enforce. But we are not warranted 
in concluding that he must alwa, 
have held the same conviction throug 
out his long philosophical life, and in 
rejecting as un-platonic all statements 
and all compositions which imply an 
opposite belief. We cannot with reason 
bind down Plato to a persistence in 
es and the same type of composi- 
ons. 
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This statement of Aristotle, alike interesting and unquestion- 


able, attests the mysticism and obscurity which per- 
vaded Plato’s doctrine in his later years. But whether 
this lecture on The Good is to be taken as a fair speci- 
men of Plato’s lecturing generally, and from the time 
when he first began to lecture, we may perhaps doubt:} 
since we know that as a lecturer and converser he 
acquired extraordinary ascendency over ardent youth. 


The lectures 
De Bono 


We see this by the remarkable instance of Dion.? 
The only occasions on which we have experience of Plato as 


_ speaking in his own person, and addressing himself to 
definite individuals, are presented by his few Epistles ; 
all of them (as I have before remarked) written after 
he was considerably above sixty years of age, and 
nearly all addressed to Sicilians or Italians—Diony- 


Plato’s 

Epistles.— 

In them 

only he 

8 in 
own 

person. 


sius IT., Dion, the friends of Dion after the death of the latter, 


and Archytas.® 


1 Themistius says (Orat. xxi. p. 245 
D) that Plato sometimes lectured in 
the Peirzus, and that a crowd then 
collected to hear him, not merely from 
the city, but also from the country 
around : if he lectured De Bono, how- 


ever, the ordinary hearers became tired ha 


and dispersed, leaving only rovs ovv7j- 
Gets OmtAnras. 

It appears that Plato in his lectures 
delivered theories on the ee of 
geometry. He denied the reality of 
 ipbscite Sige paar orat least admitted 

em only as hypotheses for geometrical 
dvaeaes He maintained that what 
others ed a point ought to be called 
“an indivisible line”. Xenokrates main- 
tained the same doctrine after him. 
Aristotle controverts it (see very ye. 
A., 992, b. 20). Aristotle’s words in 
citing Plato’s opinion (rovrm pév odv 
TP yéver kai Sceudyxero IAdrwv ws Svre 
yewpetpixy Sdypatt, GAA’ éxddee apxnv 

paypns: rovto Sé modAdacs é7ider ras 
arduous ypayy.as) must be referred to 
Plato’s oral lectures ; no such opinion 
occurs in the dialogues. This is the 
opinion both of Bonitz and Schwegler 
in their comments on the e: also 
of Trendelenburg, De Ideis et Numeris 
Platonis, p. 66. That geometry and 
arithmetic were matters of study and 
reflection both to Plato himself and to 
many of his pupils in the ees 
appears certain; and perhaps Pla 


In so far as these letters bear upon Plato’s 


may have had an interior circle of 
upils, to which he applied the well- 
nown exclusion—pydeis ayewpnéerpnros 
eigitw. But we cannot e out 
clearly what was Plato’s own profi- 
ciency, or what improvements he may 
ve introduced, in geometry, nor what 
there is to justify the comparison made 
by Montucla between Plato and Des- 
cartes. In the narrative respecting the 
Delian problem—the duplication of 
the cube—Archytas, Menzechmus, and 
Eudoxus, a ba as the inventors of 
solutions, Plato as the superior who 
prescribes and criticises (see the letter 
and epigram of Eratosthenes: Bern- 
hardy, Eratosthenica, pp. 176-184). The 
three are said to have been blamed 
by Plato for substituting instrumental 
Measurement in place of geometrical 
proof (Plutarch, Problem. Sympos, viii. 
2, iB? 718, 719; Plutarch, Vit. Mar- 
celli, c. 14). The geometrical construc- 
tion of the Kécyos, which Plato gives 
sede the Timzeus, nous owed rom 
the Pythagoreans, tho applied pro- 
bably in a way meruliar t hhnself PS 
Finger, De Primordiis Geometris ap. 
Greecos, B. 88, Heidelb. 1831). 

2 See Epist. vii. pp. 327, 328. 

3 Of the thirteen Platonic Epistles 
Ep. 2, 8, 18, are addressed to the secon 
or younger Dionysius; Ep. 4 to Dion ; 
Ep. 7, 8, to the friends and relatives o 
Dion after Dion’s death. The 13th 
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manner of lecturing or teaching, they go to attest, first, his 
opinion that direct written exposition was useless for conveying 
real instruction to the reader—next, his reluctance to publish 
any such exposition under his own name, and carrying with 
it his responsibility. When asked for exposition, he writes 
intentionally with mystery, so that ordinary persons cannot 
understand. 

Knowing as we do that he had largely imbued himself with 
Intentional the tenets of the Pythagoreans (who designedly 
ebscurity of adopted a symbolical manner of speaking—published 
in reference no writings—for Philolaus is cited as an exception 
a son to their rule—and did not care to be understood, 
trine. except by their own adepts after a long apprentice- 
ship) we cannot be surprised to find Plato holding a language 
very similar. He declares that the highest principles of his 


mysticism and obscurity as we now read 


Epistle appears to be the earliest of all 
in Epist. 2 and 7. Nor does it sur- 


being seemingly written after the first 


voyage of Plato to visit Dionysius II. 
at Syracuse, in 367-366 B.C., and before 
his second visit to the same pine and 
person, about 363-362 B.c. pistles 2 
and 8 were written after his return from 
that second visit, in 360 B.c., and prior 
to the expedition of Dion t Dio- 
nysius in 3657 B.c. Epistle 4 was 
written to Dion shortly after Dion’s 
victorious career at Syracuse, about 
855 B.c. Epistles 7 and 8 were written 
not long r the murder of Dion in 
854 B.c. The first in order, among the 
Platonic Epics, is not written by 
Plato, but Dion, addressed to Dio- 
nysius, shortly after the latter had sent 
Dion away from Syracuse. The fifth 
is addressed by Plato to the Macedo- 
nian prince Perdikkas. The sixth, to 
Hermeias of Atarneus, Erastus, and 
Koriskus. The ninth and twelfth, to 
Archytas of Tarentum., The tenth, to 
Aristodérus. The eleventh, to Lao- 
damas. I confess that I see nothing 
in these letters which compels me to 
depart from the judgment of the an- 
cient critics, who ously acknow- 
ledged them as genuine. do not 
think myself competent to determine 
a priori what the style of Plato’s letters 
must have been; what topics he must 
have touched upon, and what topics he 
could not have touched upon. I have 
i Ge. Pr belie bom Pilato, 
a letter on osophy, ma 
have expressed himself with as mu 


prise me to find Plato (in Epist. 13) 
alluding to details which critics, who 
look upon him altogether as a spiritual 

erson, disallow as mean and unworthy. 

is recommendation of the geometer 
Helikon of Kyzikus, to Dionysius an 
Archytas, is to me interceing > 
make known the theorems of Eudoxus, 
through the medium of Helikon, to 
Archytas, was no small service to geo- 
metry in those days. I have an interest 
in learning how Plato employed the 
money given to him by Dionysius and 
other friends: that he sent to Dionysius 
a statue of Apollo by a good Athenian 
sculptor named Leochares (this sculp- 
tor executed a bust of Isokrates also, 
Plat. Vit. x. Orat. p. 838); and another 
statue by the same sculptor for the wife 
of Dionysius, in titude for the care 
which she had en of him (Plato 
when sick at Syracuse; that he spen 
the money of Dionysius partly in dis- 
charging his own public taxes and 
liturgies at Athens, partly in pro- 
viding dowries for POE maidens among 
his friends ; that he was so beset by 
applications, which he could not re- 
fuse, for letters of recommendation to 
Dionysius, as to compel him to ; 
by a private mark, to Dionysius, whi 
among the letters he wished to be most 
attended to. ‘‘These latter” (he says) 
** T shall b with 6eds (sing. number), 
the others I shall begin with 6coi (plu- 
ral).” (Epist. xiii. 861, 862, 363.) 
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philosophy could not be set forth in writing so as to be intelli- 
gible to ordinary persons: that they could only be apprehended 
by a few privileged recipients, through an illumination kindled 
in the mind by multiplied debates and much mental effort : 
that such illumination was always preceded by a painful feeling 
of want, usually long-continued, sometimes lasting for nearly 
thirty years, and exchanged at length for relief at some unex- 
pected moment.} 

Plato during his second visit had had one conversation, and 
only one, with Dionysius respecting the higher mysteries of 
philosophy. He had impressed upon Dionysius the prodigious 
labour and difficulty of attaining truth upon these matters. The 
despot professed to thirst ardently for philosophy, and the con- 
versation turned upon the Natura Primi—upon the first and 
highest principles of Nature.? Dionysius, after this conversation 
with Plato, intimated that he had already conceived in his own 
mind the solution of these difficulties, and the truth upon philo- 
sophy in its greatest mysteries. Upon which Plato expressed 
his satisfaction that such was the case,* so as to relieve him from 
the necessity of farther explanations, though the like had never 
happened to him with any previous hearer. 

But Dionysius soon found that he could not preserve the 
explanation in his mind, after Plato’s departure—that ypttors of 
difficulties again crowded upon him—and that it was Platoto © 
necessary to send a confidential messenger to Athens 
to entreat farther elucidations. In reply, Plato sends 
back by the messenger what is now numbered as the 
second of his Epistles. He writes avowedly in enig- 
matical language, so that, if the letter be lost, the 
finder will not be able to understand it; and he en- 
joins Dionysius to burn it after frequent perusal.‘ 
He expresses his hope that when Dionysius has debated the 


1 Plato, Epist. ii. pp. 318, 814. 

2 Plat. Epist. ii. 812; mepi ris Tov 
mpaorov dicgews. Enpist. vii. 844: rov 
wept dvcews axpwy Kal mporwov.—One 
conversation only—Epist. vii. 845. 

3 Plato, Epist. ii. 318 B. Plato 
asserts the same about Dionysius in 
Epist. vii. 341 B. 


4 Plat. Epist. ii. 312 E: dpacréov 51 
cor 6’ aiveypov tv’ av re H SéAros h wév- 
Tov # yis év mrvxals wdOy, 0 avayvors 
BH yvp. 814 C: eppwoo Kai reiBov, nat 
mv émvoToAny TavTyY vUY mpwToV MoA- 
Adxis dvayvous Kardxavaov. 

Proklus, in his Commentary on the 
Timzeus (pp. 40, 41), remarks the fond- 
ness of P. for 7d atviyparedés. 
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matter often with the best minds near him, the clouds will 
clear away of themselves, and the moment of illumination will 
supervene.! He especially warns Dionysius against talking 
about these matters to unschooled men, who will be sure to 
laugh at them ; though by minds properly prepared, they will 
be received with the most fervent welcome.” He affirms that 
Dionysius is much superior in philosophical debate to his com- 
panions ; who were overcome in debate with him, not because 
they suffered themselves designedly to be overcome (out of 
flattery towards the despot, as some ill-natured persons alleged), 
but because they could not defend themselves against the Elen- 
chus as applied by Dionysius.? Lastly, Plato advises Dionysius 
to write down nothing, since what has once been written will 
_ be sure to disappear from the memory ; but to trust altogether 
to learning by heart, meditation, and repeated debate, as a 
guarantee for retention in his mind. “It is for that reason” 
(Plato says)* “that I have never myself written anything upon 
these subjects. There neither is, nor shall there ever be, any 
treatise of Plato. The opinions called by the name of Plato 
are those of Sokrates, in his days of youthful vigour and 
glory.” 

Such is the language addressed by Plato to the younger Diony- 
perc sius, in a letter written seemingly between 362-357 
tofurnish B.C. In another letter, written about ten years after- 
any written, wards (353-352 B.c.), to the friends of Dion (after 
tive ex si- Dion’s death), he expresses the like repugnance to the 

wn philo. idea of furnishing any written authoritative exposi- 
sophical —_ tion of his principal doctrines. “There never shall 

' ‘be any expository treatise of mine upon them” (he 
declares). ‘Others have tried, Dionysius among the number, to 
write them down ; but they do not know what they attempt. I 


1 Plat. Epist. ii. 813 D. ee appa IAdrwvos ovdey ovd” €oras: Ta 

3 Plat. Epist. ii. 814 A. ebAapod pdv- viv deydpeva, Zwxpdrovs éort Kadov 

TOL ee mote éxméoy Tavra, eis avOpwmrous rai es ee a riora”” (says 
ama.devtous. 

Wesseling, Epist. ad ¥ enemam, p. 41 

8 Plat. Epist. ii. 814 D. Utrecht, Tras), false: ie vidert sem: 


vay: A att €or Ta pcb vy ove jug Legibus, in 
v mwror o 
wept rovrwv yéypapa, ovd’ don ie origi , non sui ingenii sed 
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could myself do this better than any one, and I should con- 
sider it the proudest deed in my life, as well as a signal benefit to 
mankind, to bring forward an exposition of Nature luminous to all.? 
But I think the attempt would be nowise beneficial, except toa 
few, who require only slight direction to enable them to find it 
for themselves: to most persons it would do no good, but would 
only fill them with empty conceit of knowledge, and with con- 
tempt for others.2 These matters cannot be communicated in 
words as other sciences are. Out of repeated debates on them, 
and much social intercourse, there is kindled suddenly a light in 
the mind, as from fire bursting forth, which, when once gene- 
rated, keeps itself alive.” 8 

Plato then proceeds to give an example from geometry, illus- 
trating the uselessness both of writing and of direct 4, 


THE EPISTLES. 


He illus- 

, exposition. In aequiring a knowledge of the cirele, he are re ; 
distinguishes five successive stages. 1. The Name. the succes 
2. The Definition, a proposition composed of nouns "vo stages, 
and verbs. 3. The Diagram. 4. Knowledge, Intelli- cal acer 
gence, True Opinion, Novis. 5. The Noumenon— culty to 
- Adrd-Kixhos—ideal or intelligible circle, the only true S70 ihe 
object of knowledge.* The fourth stage is a purely Grrr 
mental result, not capable of being exposed either in of those 

Stages. 


words or figure : it presupposes the three first, but is 
something distinct from them ; and it is the only mental condi- 
tion immediately cognate and similar to the fifth stage, or the 
self-existent idea.® 


1 Plato, Epist. vii. 841, B, C. rérov- urged emphatically to give some solu- 
Tov KdAAov érémpaxr’ av juiv év rg tion respecting 7 Tov ayafod isda, and 
Bip 4 Tots re avOpwrocor péya Sdedos 4 Tov BiaddyeoOor Svvayts, answers 


ypapac cai tyny dPiaouy cigs Gas 
WET Tooayayety; 

2 Plat. Epist. vii. 841 E. 

3 Plato, Epist. vii. 841C. otxouy end 
ye wepi avrav €or. ovyypappa ovde pi 
Wore yévyntat: pyrdv yap ovdayms éorey 
@s dAdo pePiness, GAN’ a moAAis obes 
ovagias yryvomevns mepi rd wpayyua avr 
Kat par ee ms é~aidrvys, olov ad mupos 
andyoavros éfapOev das, dv TH WuxT 
Lisl wid avrd éavrd non teehee. 

is sentence, as a remarkable one, 
I have translated literally in the text: 
that which precedes is given only in 
substance. 

We see in the Republicthat Sokrates 
when questioned by Glaukon, and 


only by an evasion or a metaphor Noo 
ublic, vi. 506 EH, vii. 533 A. ow 
hese are much the same pointe as 
what are signified in the letter to 
Dionysius, under the terms ra para 
kal axpa Tis a tere 8 TOU mpwrov 
dvors (312 E): as to which Plato, when 
questioned, replies in a mystic and un- 


intelligible may. 

4 Plato, Epist. vii. 342 A, B. The 

metrical illustration which follows 
8s intended merely as an illustration, 
of general principles which Plato 
asserts to be true about all other en- 
quiries, ag teers or ethical. 

5 Plat. . vii. 342 C. ae 82 op 
TovTo ad way Gerdov, ovx dv devas 


1—23 
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Now in all three first stages (Plato says) there is great liability 
to error and confusion. The name is unavoidably equivocal, 
uncertain, fluctuating: the definition is open to the same re- 
proach, and often gives special and accidental properties along 
with the universal and essential, or instead of them: the diagram 
cannot exhibit the essential without some variety of the acci- 
dental, nor without some properties even contrary to reality, 
since any circle which you draw, instead of touching a straight 
line in one point alone, will be sure to touch it in several pointa.} 
Accordingly no intelligent man will embody the pure concepts 
of his mind in fixed representation, either by words or by 
figures.” If we do this, we have the quid or essence, which we 
are searching for, inextricably perplexed by accompaniments of 
the quale or accidents, which we are not searching for.2 We 
acquire only a confused cognition, exposing us to be puzzled, 
confuted, and humiliated, by an acute cross-examiner, when he 
questions us on the four stages which we have gone through to 
attain it. Such confusion doves not arise from any fault in the 
mind, but from the defects inherent in each of the four stages of 
progress. It is only by painful effort, when each of these is 
naturally good—when the mind itself also is naturally good, and 
when it has gone through all the stages up and down, dwelling 
upon each—that true knowledge can be acquired.© Persons 
whose minds are naturally bad, or have become corrupt, morally 
or intellectually, cannot be taught to see even by Lynkeus 
himself. In a word, if the mind itself be not cognate to the 
matter studied, no quickness in learning nor force of memory 


ov8’ dy cwopdtwv oxypacw add’ dy 1 Plat. Epist. vii. 348 B. This illus- 
Yuxais dvdv, g Sydrov érepdy re bv trates what is said in the Republic 
GUTOU TOU KUKAOV THs Gicews, Tov te about the geometrical dmodéces (vi. 
eeeeoresy Re gy ches det oe Se 610 E, 611 A; vii. 533 B.) 
ara pay fvyyevelqg cal dpmordryre ss Py 
aah wéurrov (i. Pub Abrd-«vicAov) voos vel ine 7 ie ant i ca edt 
oe ae | stage) wewdyoians, TNS St Fogg. 7a vevonuéva, kat TavTa ets ape- 
In Plato's recko . Swede ts TaxivyTov, & dy waoxer Ta yeypappdva 
counted as the fourth, in the ascend. 7¥*S: 
or from which we ance nd to the 8 Plat. Epist. vii. 348 C. 
+d voovmevoy, OF vontéy. ‘O vovs 
and ‘7rd vonroy are cognate or homo- 4 Plat. Epist. vii. 343 D. 
ae ibe eng ber to a principle often 5 Plato, Epistol. vii. 848 E. 9 82 &a 
isted on in ancient metaphysics— wdytwv avroy d:aywyj, dvw Kai nares 
like must be known by like. (Aristot. peraBaivovca é¢’ éxacrov, péyis emerge 
De Anima i, 2, 404, b. 15.) pny dvérexev ed wehuxdéros ed reduxére. 
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will suffice. He who is a quick learner and retentive, but not 
cognate or congenial with just or honourable things—he who, 
though cognate and congenial, is stupid in learning or forgetful 
—will never effectually learn the truth about virtue or wicked- 
ness.!_ These can only be learnt along with truth and falsehood 
as it concerns entity generally, by long practice and much time.? 
It is only with difficulty,—after continued friction, one against 
another, of all the four intellectual helps, names and definitions, 
acts of sight and sense,—after application of the Elenchus by 
repeated question and answer, in a friendly temper and without 
spite—it is only after all these preliminaries, that cognition and 
intelligence shine out with as much intensity as human power 
admits.® 

For this reason, no man of real excellence will ever write and 
publish his views, upon the gravest matters, into a world of spite 
and puzzling contention. In one word, when you see any pub- 
lished writings, either laws proclaimed by the law- No written 
giver or other compositions by others, you may be ©*Position 
sure that, if he be himself a man of worth, these were clear of 
not matters of first-rate importance in his estimation. (hences 
If they really were so, and if he has published his °f error. 
views in writing, some evil influence must have destroyed his 
good sense.‘ 
. We see by these letters that Plato disliked and disapproved 
the idea of publishing, for the benefit of readers 
generally, any written exposition of philosophia pereuone ct 
prima, carrying his own name, and making him neues ee 
responsible for it. His writings are altogether dra- friends of 
matic. All opinions on philosophy are enunciated eee ik: 
through one or other of his spokesmen : that por- ii Dichysig 
tion of the Athenian drama called the Parabasis, in to under- 
which the Chorus addressed the audience directly eesonnd 
and avowedly in the name of the poet, found no Ae 
favour with Plato. We read indeed in several of his “" 


1 Plato, Epistol. vii. 844 A. pronere Kat Adyot, A Te fat anon: 

9 ‘ ‘ # oes, dv evpevéow erAéyxous A eva. 

, Plato, rear vil. 344 B. ahs aoe Kai dvev P0dverv doatacens eae amro- 

Son wal habs ae Sane > Sok Td Wevdos Kpigeot xpwudvwv, éférdapmpe ppdvnacs 

ee ms : aa sa a as ‘i wept tsagvey Kat VOUS, GuYTeivwY OTL 
. Epis . 844 B. yes parton’ eis Sivapniy avOpwrivny. 
TptBéueva mpds aAAnAa; ai’ray exacrTa, 4 Plat. Epist. vii. 344, C-D. 
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dialogues (Phedon, Republic, Timsus, and others) dogmas ad- 
vanced about the highest and most recondite topics of philo- 
gophy: but then they are all advanced under the name of 
Sokrates, Timzus, &c.—Oix duds 5 pidos, &. There never was 
any written programme issued by Plato himself, declaring the 
Symbolum Fidei to which he attached his own name.’ Even in 
the Leges, the most dogmatical of all his works, the dramatic 
character and the borrowed voice are kept up. Probably at the 
time when Plato wrote his letter to the friends of the deceased 
Dion, from which I have just quoted—his aversion to written 
expositions was aggravated by the fact, that Dionysius II., or 
some friend in his name, had written and published a philoso- 
phical treatise of this sort, passing himself off as editor of a 
Platonic philosophy, or of improved doctrines of his own built 
thereupon, from oral communieation with Plato.2 We must 
remember that Plato himself (whether with full sincerity or not) 
had complimented Dionysius for his natural ability and aptitude 
in philosophical debate :* so that the pretension of the latter to 
come forward as an expositor of Plato appears the less prepos- 
terous. On the other hand, such pretension was calculated to 
raise a belief that Dionysius had been among the most favoured 
and confidential companions of Plato: which belief Plato, writing 
as he was to the surviving friends of Dion the enemy of Diony- 
sius, is most anxious to remove, while on the other hand he 
extols the dispositions and extenuates the faults of his friend 
Dion. Itis to vindicate himself from misconception of his own past 
proceedings, as well as to exhort with regard to the future, that 
Plato transmits to Sicily his long seventh and eighth Epistles, 
wherein are embodied his objections against the usefulness of 
written exposition intended for readers generally. 


1 The Platonic dialogue was in this Herakleides of Pontus (Cicero, ibid.), 
t different from the Aristotelian in his composed dialogues, introduced 
esus: A tle, in his composed himself as a xwdhdy zpécwmror. Plato 
dial introduced other speakers, does not even do thus much. 
but elivered the principal arguments 2 We see this from Epist. vii. 341 B, 
in his own name. Cicero followed his 344 D, 345 A. Pilato speaks of the im- 
example, in the De Finibus and else- preasion as then prevalent (when he 
where: ‘‘ Que his temporibus scripei, wrote) in the mind of Dionysius :— 
"AptororéAecoy morem habent : Bie quo mérepov Atovvcros axovoas pévoy awaft 
sermo ita inducitur cseterorum, von ee ee Pai Te OleTas Kal ixaves 


ipsum sit principatus”. (Cic. 
sii. 19.) pet ¢ oe Epist, ii. S14 D. 
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These objections (which Plato had often insisted on,! and 
Which are also, in part, urged by Sokrates in the 
Pheedrus) have considerable force, if we look to the _lityof teach- 
way in which Plato conceives them. In the first m4 aoe 
place, Plato conceives the exposition as not merely ition ae 
written but published : as being, therefore, presented Plato; the 
to all minds, the large majority being ignorant, un- intelligible 
prepared, and beset with that false persuasion of 1 his day. 
knowledge which Sokrates regarded as universal. In so far as 
it comes before these latter, nothing is gained, and something is 
lost ; for derision is brought upon the attempt to teach.? In the 
next place, there probably existed, at that time, no elementary 
work whatever for beginners in any science: the Elements of 
Geometry by Euclid were published more than a century after 
Plato’s death, at Alexandria. Now, when Plato says that written 
expositions, then scarcely known, would be useless to the student 
—he compares them with the continued presence and conversa- 
tion of a competent teacher ; whom he supposes not to rely upon 
direct exposition, but to talk much “about and about” the 
subject, addressing the pupil with a large variety of illustrative 
interrogations, adapting all that was said to his peculiar difficul- 
ties and rate of progress, and thus evoking the inherent cognitive 
force of the pupil’s own mind. That any Elements of Geometry 
(to say nothing of more complicated inquiries) could be written 
and published, such that an dyewpérpyros might take up the 
work and learn geometry by means of it, without being misled 
by equivocal names, bad definitions, and diagrams exhibiting the 
definition as clothed with special accessories—this is a possibility 
which Plato contests, and which we cannot wonder at his con- 
testing.®= The combination of a written treatise, with the oral 


1 Plato, Epist. vii. 842. Adyos aAn- ndorcet, in one of his Academic 
Oys, wodAdats pev Ue’ euod Kal mpdoGev oges: ‘‘Les livres ne penrens rem- 
pndeis, &e. lacer les legons des maitres habiles, 

2Plato (Epist. ii. 814 A) remarks lorsque les sciences n’ont pas encore 
this expressly: also in the Phsedrus, fait assez de progrés, pour que les 
275 E, 276 A. vérités, qui en forment l’ensemble, 

"AOpes by wepioxommy, py tis Trav puissentétresdistribuces et rapprochées 
o aire éraxovoy, is the language of entre elles suivant un ordre systéma- 
the latonic Sokrates as a speaker in tique: lorsque la méthode d’en cher- 
the Thestétus (155 E). cher de nouvelles n’a pas été réduite a 

$3 Some just and pertinent remarks, des ,procédés exacts et simples, & des 
bearing on this subject, are made by régles sires et précises. Avant cette 
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exposition of a tutor, would have appeared to Plato not only 
useless but inconvenient, as restraining the full liberty of adap- 
tive interrogation necessary to be exercised, different in the case 


of each different pupil. 


Lastly, when we see by what standard Plato tests the efficacy 


Standard by 
which Plato 
tes 


the exposi- 
tory process 
—Power of 


of any expository process, we shall see yet more clearly 
how he came to consider written exposition unavailing. 
he The standard which he applies is, that the learner 
shall be rendered able both to apply to others, and 
himself to endure from others, a Sokratic Elenchus or 
cross-examination as to the logical difficulties in- 
volved in all the steps and helps to learning. Unless 
he can put to others and follow up the detective 


questions—unless he can also answer them, when put to himself, 
pertinently and consistently, so as to avoid being brought to con- 
fusion or contradiction—Plato will not allow that he has attained 
true knowledge.! Now, if we try knowledge by a test so severe 


époque, il faut étre déj& consommé 
une science pour lire avec utilité 
les ou es qui en traitent: et comme 
cette eapboe d’enfance de l’art est le 
temps ot les préjugés y regnent avec 
le plus d’empire, ob les savants sont 
les plus exposes & donner leurs hypo- 
théses pour de véritables principes, on 
risquerait encore de s’égarer si Yon 
se bornait aux lecons d’un seul maitre, 
quand méme on aurait choisi celui que 
la renommée place au premier rang; 
car ce temps est aussi celui des repu- 
tations usurpées. Les voyages sont 
donc alors le seul moyen de s’instruire, 
comme ils l’étaient 8 l’antiquité et 
avant la découverte de l’imprimerie.” 
(Condorcet, Eloge de M. Margraaf, p. 
9, Céuvres mplets, Paris, 1804, 
loges, vol. ii. Or Ed. Firmin Didot 
Fréres, Paris, 1847, vol. ii. pP- 598-9.) 

1 Plato, Epist. vii. 8348 D. The dif- 
ficulties which Plato had here in his 
eye, and which he required to be 
solved as conditions indispensable to 
real knowledge—are jumped over in 
eometrical and other scientific exposi- 

ions, as belonging not to geometry, 
&c., but to logic. M. Jouffroy remarks, 
in the Preface to his translation of 
Reid’s works (p. clxxiv.) :—‘‘ Toute 
science particuliére qui, au lieu de 
prendre pour accordées les données @ 
priori quelle implique, discute lauto- 


rité de ces données—ajoute & son objet 
propre celui de la logique, confond une 
autre mission avec la sienne, et par 
cela méme compromet la sienne: car 
nous verrons tout 4-l’heure, et l’histoire 
de la ee montre, quelles diffi- 
cultés présentent ces problémes qui sont 
Yobjet propre de la logique; et nous 
demeurerons convaincus que, si les 
différentes sciences avaient eu la prétention 
de les éclaircir avant de passer outre, 
toutes peut-étre en seraient encore a cette 
préface, et aucune n’aurait entamé sa 
véritable tache.” 

Remarks of a similar bearing will be 
found in the second poragtay of Mr. 
John Stuart Mill’s Essay on Utilita- 
rianism. It has been found convenient 
to distinguish the logic of a science 
from the expository march of the same 
risen er IS Plato would not have 
acknow. ed éemoryun, except as in- 
cluding both. Hence his view about 
the uselessness of written expository 

res stotl in kabl f 

stotle, in a remar © passage 0 
the Metaphysica (Tr. p. 1005, a. 20 
seqq.) takes pains to distinguish the 
Logic of Mathematics from Mathe- 

cs themselves—as a separate 

vince and matter of study. He claims 
the former as belonging to crt ye 
Prima or Ontology. Those principles 
which mathematicians called Axioms 
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as this, we must admit that no reading of written expositions 
will enable the student to acquire it. The impression made is 
too superficial, and the mind is too passive during such a process, 
to be equal to the task of meeting new points of view, and com- 
bating difficulties not expressly noticed in the treatise which has 
been studied. The only way of permanently arming and 
strengthening the mind, is (according to Plato) by long-con- 
tinued oral interchange and stimulus, multiplied comment and 
discussion from different points of view, and active exercise in 
dialectic debate : not aiming at victory over an opponent, but 
reasoning out each question in all its aspects, affirmative and 
negative. It is only after a long course of such training—the 
living word of the competent teacher, applied to the mind of the 
pupil, and stimulating its productive and self-defensive foree— 
that any such knowledge can be realised as will suffice for the 
exigencies of the Sokratic Elenchus.? 

Since we thus find that Plato was unconquerably averse to 


Epistol. vii. 844 B. Compare Plato, 
Bepublic, vi. 499 A. Pheedrus, 276 
A-E. dv rot eiddéros Aédyoy gévra Kali 


were not peculiar to Mathematics (he 
says), but were affirmations respecting 
Ens quatenus Ens : the mathematician 


was entitled to assume them so far as en puXor, &c. 
concerned his own department, and his ough Plato, in the Phzdrus, de- 
students must take them for ted: clares oral teac 


hing to be the only 
effectual way of producing a permanent 
and deep-seated effect—as contrasted 
with the more superficial effect pro- 
duced by reading a written exposition : 

et even oral teaching, when addressed 


but if he attempted to exp or ap- 
preciate them in their full bearing, he 
prersep pet his proper limits, through 
want o r schooling in Analytica 


Prove 

(Boa 5° dyxetpotor tov AcydyTwy tives 
wept THs adnOeias, Sv rpdmov Set amodé- 
xevOar, du’ arasevoiay trav avaduTiKav 
totro Spwow: Set ydp mept rovTwy 
Wxetvy mpoemuorapévous, aAAG py) axovoy- 
tas ¢nreiv—p. 1005, b. 2.) We see 
from the words of Aristotle that mer 
mathematical enquirers of his time di 

not recognise (any more than Plato 
recognised) the distinction upon which 
he here insists: we see also that the 
term Axioms had become a technical 
one for the principia of mathematical 
demonstration (epi trav dv rots paby}- 
pare xadoupdvwy agiwudrwyv—p. 1005, 
a. 20); Ido not concur in Sir William 
Hamilton’s doubts on this point. ae 
ee on Reid’s Works, note A. p. 


64.) 

The distinction which Aristotle thus 
brings to notice, seemingly for the first 
time, is one of considerable importance. 

1This is forcibly put by. Plato, 


the form of continuous lecture or 
sermon (dvev dvaxpicews xai ddayx%s, 
Pheedrus, 277 E ; 7d vovOernrixdy eldos, 
Sophistés, p. 280), is represented else- 
where as of little effect. To produce 
sa) aud pao result, you must di- 
versify the point of view—you must 
test by circumlocutory interrogation— 
on must begin by dispelling esta- 
lished errors, &c. See the careful 


explanation of the pareage es we 
ven by Ueber- 


Pheedrus (277 E), 
weg, Aechtheit der Platon. Schrift. pp. 
16-22. Direct teaching, in many of 


the Platonic dialogues, is not counted 
as capable of producing serious im- 
provement. 

When we come to the Menon and 
the Phsdon, we shall hear more of 
the Platonic doctrine—that knowledge 
was to be evolved out of the mind, not 
poured into it from without. 
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Plato never PUblication in his own name and with his own re 

blished sponsibility attached to the writing, on grave matters 

ures of philosophy—we cannot be surprised that, among 
yuichhede- the numerous lectures which he must have delivered 
the Aca- to his pupils and auditors in the Academy, none were 
cemiy. ever published. Probably he may himself have de- 
stroyed them, as he exhorts Dionysius to destroy the Epistle 
which we now read as second, after reading it over frequently. 
And we may doubt whether he was not displeased with Aristotle 
and Hestisus! for taking extracts from his lectures De Bono, and 
making them known to the public: just as he was displeased 
with Dionysius for having published a work purporting to be 
derived from conversations with Plato. 

That Plato would never consent to write for the public in his 
Plato woulad OW BAM must be taken ‘as a fact in his character ; 
never pub- probably arising from early caution produced by the 
Dhilosophi. fate of Sokrates, combined with preference for the 
cal opinions Sokratic mode of handling. But to what extent he 
ee : but really kept back his opinions from the public, or 
hemay have whether he kept them back at all, by design—I do 
hem inthe not undertake to say. The borrowed names under 
dialogues which he wrote, and the veil of dramatic fiction, gave 
names of him greater freedom as to the thoughts enunciated, 

and were adopted for the express purpose of acquiring 
greater freedom. How far the lectures which he delivered 
to his own special auditory differed from the opinions made 
known in his dialogues to the general reader, or how far his con- 
versation with a few advanced pupils differed from both—are 
questions which we have no sufficient means of answering. 
There probably was a considerable difference. Aristotle alludes 
to various doctrines of Plato which we cannot find in the 
Platonic writings: but these doctrines are not such as could 
have given peculiar offence, if published; they are, rather, 
abstruse and hard to understand. It may also be true (as Tenne- 
mann says) that Plato had two distinct modes of handling philo- 


Hee of the 


1 Themistius mentions it as a fact Plato. icropeira b2 dre Kal Chrros 
Penge age baad e had ee us ae Tow ee ‘Rory 8. ane ToUTOV 
or Dy om Aris e a Tov Tos €y corord 

lato 4 Ms rai Beholia ed Aristotel, 


TWVL. 
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eophy—a popular and a acientific: but it cannot be true (as the 
same learned author! asserts) that his published dialogues con- 
tained the popular and not the scientific. No one surely can 
regard the Timssus, Parmenidés, Philébus, Thextétus, Sophistés, 
Politikus, &c., as works in which dark or difficult questions are 
kept out of sight for the purpose of attracting the ordinary 
reader. Among the dialogues themselves (as I have before re- 
marked) there exist the widest differences ; some highly popular 
and attractive, others altogether the reverse, and many gradations 
between the two. Though I do not doubt therefore. that Plato 
produced powerful effect both as lecturer to a special audience, 
and as talker with chosen students—yet in what respect such 
lectures and conversation differed from what we read in his 
dialogues, I do not feel that we have any means of knowing. 

In judging of Plato, we must confine ourselves to the evidence 
furnished by one or more of the existing Platonic gouns into 
compositions, adding the testimony of Aristotle and a ihe spay 
few others respecting Platonic views not declared in admit of be- 
the dialogues. Though little can be predicated re- is thrown. 
Specting the dialogues collectively, I shall say something about the 
Various groups into which they admit of being thrown, before [ 
touch upon them separately and sertatim. 

The scheme proposed by Thrasyllus, so far as intended to 
furnish a symmetrical arrangement of all the Platonic pj.tripo- 
works, is defective, partly because the apportionment poumede 
of the separate works between the two leading classes syllus defec- 
is in several cases erroneous—partly because the dis- S10 Duty 
crimination of the two leading classes, as well as the roe, aaa 
sub-division of one of the two, is founded on diversity Dialoguesof 
of Method, while the sub-division of the other class Exposition, 
is founded on diversity of Subject. But the scheme is never- 
theless useful, as directing our attention to real and im- 

1See Tennemann, Gesch. d. Phil. see no proof that Plato had any secret 
vol. ii. p. 205, 215, 221 . This por- or esoteric philosophy, reserved for a 
tion of Tennemann’s History is valu- few chosen pupils, and not proclaimed 
able, as it takes due account of the to the public from ap yrehension of 
seventh Platonic Epistle, compared offence to esta ed creeds : 
with the remarkable e in the though I believe such apprehension to 
Pheedrus about the inefficacy of written - have operated as one motive, dete 
exposition for oun of teaching. him from publishing any philosophi 


ut I cannot t that Tennemann exposition under own name—any 
rightly interprets the Epistol. vii, I WaAdreves ovyypappma. 
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portant attributes belonging in common to considerable 
groups of dialogues. It is in this respect preferable to the 
fanciful dramatic partnership of trilogies and tetralogies, as 
well as to the mystical interpretation and arrangement sug- 
gested by the Neo-platonists. The Dialogues of Exposition— 
in which one who knows (or professes to know) some truth, 
announces and developes it to those who do not know it—are 
contrasted with those of Search or Investigation, in which the 
element of knowledge and affirmative communication is wanting. 
All the interlocutors are at once ignorant and eager to know;; all 
of them are jointly engaged in searching for the unknown, 
though one among them stands prominent both in suggesting 
where to look and in testing all that is found, whether it be 
really the thing looked for. Among the expository dialogues, 
the most marked specimens are Timzus and Epinomis, in neither 
of which is there any searching or testing debate at all. Repub- 
lic, Phedon, Philébus, exhibit exposition preceded or accom- 
panied by a search. Of the dialogues of pure investigation, the 
most elaborate specimen is the Theetétus: Menon, Lachés, 
Charmideés, Lysis, Euthyphron, &c., are of the like description, 
yet less worked out. ‘There are also several others. In the 
Menon, indeed,! Sokrates goes so far as to deny that there can be 
any real teaching, and to contend that what appears teaching is 
only resuscitation of buried or forgotten knowledge. 

Of these two classes of Dialogues, the Expository are those 
Dialoguesof Which exhibit the distinct attribute—an affirmative 
Exposition result or doctrine, announced and developed by & 
tive person professing to know, and proved in a manner 
rete more or less satisfactory. The other class — the 
of Search Searching or Investigative—have little else in com- 
inthatat- mon except the absence of this property. We find in 
tribute. them debate, refutation, several points of view can- 
vassed and some shown to be untenable ; but there is no affir- 
mative result established, or even announced as established, 
at the close. Often there is even a confession of disappoint- 
ment. In other respects, the dialogues of this class are 
greatly diversified among one another : they have only the one 


1 Plato, Menon, p. 81-82. 
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common attribute—much debate, with absence of affirmative 
result. 

Now the distribution made by Thrasyllus of the dialogues 
under two general heads (1. Dialogues of Search or ,, | aistu. 
Investigation. 2. Dialogues of Exposition) coincides, bution 
to a considerable extent, with the two distinct intel- saintly with 
lectual methods recognised by Aristotle as Dialectic rir be Oe 
and Demonstrative : Dialectic being handled by Ari- lectic, De- 
stotle in the Topica, and Demonstration in the Pos- Monsttative. 
terior Analytica. “ Dialectic” (says Aristotle) “is tentative, re- 
specting those matters of which philosophy aims at cognizance.” 
Accordingly, Dialectic (as well as Rhetoric) embraces all matters 
without exception, but in a tentative and searching way, recog- 
nising arguments pro as well as con, and bringing to view the 
antithesis between the two, without any preliminary assumption 
or predetermined direction, the questioner being bound to pro- 
ceed only on the answers given by the respondent: while philo- 
sophy comes afterwards, dividing this large field into appropriate 
compartments, laying down authoritative principia in regard to 
each, and deducing from them, by logical process, various posi- 
tive results.1 Plato does not use the term Dialectic exactly in 
the same sense as Aristotle. He implies by it two things :—l. 
That the process shall be colloquial, two or more minds engaged 
in a joint research, each of them animating and stimulating the 
others. 2. That the matter investigated shall be general—some 
general question or proposition : that the premisses shall all be 
general truths, and that the objects kept before the mind shall be 
Forms or Species, apart from particulars.? Here it stands in 


1 Aristot. Metaphys. TP. 1004, b. 25. Acxriany } ravrnv, uy Kxabdwep ay bv- 
éore 58 7 Scadextixy meipacrixy, wept Gv vduers GAA’ éemionipas mweiparat Kara- 
H dirocodia yywpiorixy. Compare also oxevdgew, AXxvTeTaA THY dvow avbrav 
Rhet. i. 2, p. 1356, a. 38, i. 4, p. 1859, dgavicas, rH petafaivey émoxevdgwy 
b. 12, where he treats Dialectic (as cis émomipas vroxeimdvey tivey mpay- 
well as Rhetoric) not as methods of pdrwy, ddAAd py pdvor Adywy. 
aca instruction on any definite The Platonic Dialogues of Search 
matter, but as inventive and argu- are duvdpes rov ropica: Adyous. Com- 
mentative aptitudes—powers of pro- sa pe Procemium of Cicero to his 
viding premisses and argumen oxa. 

Suvdmers Tivés TOU wopioa Adyous. If 2Plato, Republ. vi. 511, vii. 582. 
@ says) you try to convert Dialectic Respecting the difference between 
m a method of discussion into a Plato and Aristotle about Dialectic, 

method of cognition, you will insen- see Ravaisson—Essai sur la Méta- 

sibly eliminate its true nature and payee d’Aristote—iii. 1, 2, p. 

ter —sow 8’ av ris } rv ba- 
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contrast with Rhetoric, which aims at the determination of some 
particular case or debated course of conduct, judicial or political, 
and which is intended to end in some immediate practical verdict 
or vote. Dialectic, in Plato’s sense, comprises the whole process 
of philosophy. His Dialogues of Search correspond to Aristotle’s 
Dialectic, being machinery for generating arguments and for 
ensuring that every argument shall be subjected to the interroga- 
tion of an opponent : his Dialogues of Exposition, wherein some 
definite result is enunciated and proved (sufficiently or not), cor- 
tespond to what Aristotle calls Demonstration. 

If now we take the main scheme of distributing the Platonic 
Classifi- Dialogues, proposed by Thrasyllus—1. Dialogues of 
Tireayiius Exposition, with an affirmative result ; 2. Dialogues 
ees He of Investigation or Search, without an affirmative 
applies his result—and if we compare the number of Dialogues 
ciples erro. (Out of the thirty-six in all), which he specifies as 
neously. § belonging to each—we shall find twenty-two specified 
under the former head, and fourteen under the latter. More- 
over, among the twenty-two are ranked Republic and Leges: 
each of them greatly exceeding in bulk any other composition of 
Plato. It would appear thus that there is a preponderance both 
in number and bulk on the side of the Expository. But when 
we analyse the lists of Thrasyllus, we see that he has unduly 
enlarged that side of the account, and unduly contracted 
the other. He has enrolled among the Expository—1l. The 
Apology, the Epistole, and the Menexenus, which ought not 
properly to be ranked under either head. 2. The Theztétus, 
Parmenidés, Hipparchus, Eraste, Minos, Kleitophon—every one 
of which ought to be transferred to the other head. 3. The 
Phedrus, Symposion, and Kratylus, which are admissible by 
indulgence, since they do indeed present affirmative exposition, 
but in small proportion compared to the negative criticism, the 
rhetorical and poetical ornament: they belong in fact to both 
classes, but more preponderantly to one. 4. The Republic. 
This he includes with perfect justice, for the eight last books of 
it are expository. Yet the first book exhibits to us a specimen of 
negative and refutative dialectic which is not surpassed by any- 
thing in Plato. 

On the other hand, Thrasyllus has placed among the Dialogues 
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of Search one which might, with equal or greater propriety, be 
ranked among the Expository—the Protagoras. It is true that 
this dialogue involves much of negation, refutation, and dramatic 
ornsment : and that the question propounded in the beginning 
(Whether virtue be teachable?) is not terminated. But there 
are two portions of the dialogue which are, both of them, decided 
specimens of affirmative exposition—the speech of Protagoras in 
the earlier part (wherein the growth of virtue, without special 
teaching or professional masters, is elucidated)—and the argument 
of Sokrates at the close, wherein the identity of the ~ clasal- 


Good and the Pleasurable is established.? 


If then we rectify the lists of Thrasyllus, they will %#n4, if his 


stand as follows, with the Expository Dialogues much were 
diminished in number :— Co 


Dialogues of Investigation or Search. 


© CONT OVP COD 


1 We may remark that Thrasyllus, 
though he enrols the Protagoras under 
the class Investigative, and the sub- 
class Agonistic, places it alone in a 
still lower class which he calls ’Evée- 
xrixés. Now, if we turn to the P 


Znrnrixoi. 


. Theetétus. 


Parmenidés. 


. Alkibiadés I. 
- Alkibiadés IT. 


Theagés. 


- Lachés, 


Lysis. 


. Charmidés, 
. Menon. 

. Ton. 

. Euthyphron. 
. Euthydémus, 
. Gorgias. 

. Hippias I. 

. Hippias II. 

. Kleitophon. 
. Hipparchus, 
. Erastes. 

- Minos. 


Dialogues of Exposition. 


‘Yprrynrucol. 
Timeeus. 
Leges. 
Epinomis, 
Kritias. 
Republic. 
Sophistés, 
Politikus. 
. Pheedon. 

. Philébus. 
10. Protagoras, 
11. Phedrus. 
12. Symposion. 
18. Kratylus. 
14, Kriton. 


e 


Sos oS ee 





The Apology, Menexenus, Epis- 
tole, do not properly belong to 
either head. 


tonic dialogue Euthydémus, p. 278 
D, we s see that Plato uses the 
words ¢vée(foua: and voy jooue. as 
exact equivalents: so that évdeccrinds 
would have the same meaning as V¢yyy- 


TK6s. 
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It will thus appear, from a fair estimate and comparison of 
lists, that the relation which Plato bears to philosophy 
bbs gees is more that of a searcher, tester, and impugner, than 
ond tes that of an expositor and dogmatist—though he under- 
dialogues takes both the two functions: more negative than 
expository affirmative—more ingenious in pointing out difficul- 
and dog- — ties, than successful in solving them. I must again 
repeat that though this classification is just, as far 
as it goes, and the best which can be applied to the dialogues, 
taken as a whole—yet the dialogues have much which will not 
enter into the classification, and each has its own peculiarities. 

The Dialogues of Search, thus comprising more than half 
Dialoguesot Of the Platonic compositions, are again distributed by 
Bearch— Thrasyllus into two sub-classes—Gymnastic and Ago- 
amongthem nistic: the Gymnastic, again, into Obstetric and 
aie cone Peirastic ; the Agonistic, into Probative and Refuta- 
7 baa tive. Here, again, there is a pretence of symmetrical 
and Agonis- atrangement, which will not hold good if we examine 
tic, de. it closely. Nevertheless, the epithets point to real 
attributes of various dialogues, and ‘deserve the more attention, 
inasmuch as they imply a view of philosophy foreign to the 
prevalent way of looking at it. Obstetric and Tentative or 
Testing (Peirastic) are epithets which a reader may understand ; 
but he will not easily see how they bear upon the process of 
philosophy. 

The term philosopher is generally understood to mean some- 
Philosophy, thing else. In appreciating a philosopher, it is usual 
as now to ask, What authoritative creed has he proclaimed, 
sncludes for disciples to swear allegiance to? What positive 
authori system, or positive truths previously unknown or 
ing, positive unproved, has he established? Next, by what argu- 
el ments has he enforced or made them good? This is 
proofs. the ordinary proceeding of an historian of philosophy, 
as he calls up the roll of successive names. The philosopher is 
assumed to speak as one having authority ; to have already made 
up his mind ; and to be prepared to explain what his mind is. 
Readers require positive results announced, and positive evidence 
set before them, in a clear and straightforward manner. They 
are intolerant of all that is prolix, circuitous, not essential to the 


mati 
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proof of the thesis in hand. Above all, an affirmative result is 
indispensable. 

When I come to the Timsus, and Republic, &., I shall con- 
sider what reply Plato could make to these questions. In the 
meantime, I may observe that if philosophers are to be estimated 
by such a scale, he will not stand high on the list. Even in his 
expository dialogues, he cares little about clear proclamation of 
results, and still less about the shortest, straightest, and most cer- 
tain road for attaining them. 

But as to those numerous dialogues which are not expository, 
Plato could make no reply to the questions at all. the Plato. 
There are no affirmative results:—and there is a reper 
process of enquiry, not only fruitless, but devious, Search 
circuitous, and intentionally protracted. The authori- @sclaim 

teac. 


tative character of a philosopher is disclaimed. Not ree 

only Plato never delivers sentence in his own name, assume 
but his principal spokesman, far from speaking with poe ee. 
authority, declares that he has not made up his own aa 
mind, and that he is only a searcher along with process 


others, more eager in the chase than they are. Philo- wen as 
sophy is conceived as the search for truth still un- fruitless 
known ; not as an explanation of truth by one who knows it, to 
others who do not know it. The process of search is considered 
as being in itself profitable and invigorating, even though what is 
sought be not found. The ingenuity of Sokrates is shown, not 
by what he himself produces, for he avows himself altogether 
barren—but by his obstetric aid: that is, by his being able to 
evolve, from a youthful mind, answers of which it is pregnant, 
and to test the soundness and trustworthiness of those answers 
when delivered: by his power, besides, of exposing or refuting 
unsound answers, and of convincing others of the fallacy of that 
which they confidently believed themselves to know. 

To eliminate affirmative, authoritative exposition, which pro- 
ceeds upon the assumption that truth is already known The ques- 
—and to consider philosophy as a search for unknown ine prvi 
truth, carried on by several interlocutors all of them mined 


1 In addition to the declarations of 506 A. ee dp ToL eye eldms Adye 
Sokrates to a effect in the Sevag &A NT® KOT tye (see 
Apology 21-23), we read ae cas eae ", ene and even ‘the B Repub- 
in many latonic ogues. lic, in many parts of which there is much 
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follows but ignorant—this is the main idea which Plato inherited 
ollows the 


lead given from Sokrates, and worked out in more than one- 
by the re- | half of his dialogues. It is under this general head 
his answers that the subdivisions of Thrasyllus fall—the Ob- 
stetric, the Testing or Verifying, the Refutative. The process 
is one in which both the two concurrent minds are active, but 
each with an inherent activity peculiar to itself. The questioner 
does not follow a predetermined course of his own, but proceeds 
altogether on the answer given to him. He himself furnishes 
only an indispensable stimulus to the parturition of something 
with which the respondent is already pregnant, and applies 
testing questions to that which he hears, until the respondent 1s 
himself satisfied that the answer will not hold. Throughout all 
this, there is a constant appeal to the free, self-determining 
judgment of the respondent’s own mind, combined with a stimu- 
lus exciting the intellectual productiveness of that mind to the 
uttermost. 

What chiefly deserves attention here, as a peculiar phase in 
Relation of ‘2° history of philosophy, is, that the relation of 
teacher and teacher and learner is altogether suppressed. So- 

i opeal to krates not only himself disclaims the province and 
ath aority 48 title of a teacher, but treats with contemptuous banter 
those who assume it. Now “the learner” (to use 4 
memorable phrase of Aristotle’) “is under obligation ‘to 
believe”: he must be a passive recipient of that which is com- 
municated to him by the teacher. The relation between the two 
is that of authority on the one side, and of belief generated by 
authority on the other. But Sokrates requires from no man 
implicit trust: nay he deprecates it as dangerous.? It is one 
peculiarity in these Sokratic dialogues, that the sentiment of 
authority, instead of being invoked and worked up, as is generally 
done in philosophy, is formally disavowed and practically set 
aside. “I have not made up my mind: I am not prepared to 
swear allegiance to any creed: I give you the reasons for and 
against each : you must decide for yourself.” 


dogmatism and affirmation : v. AsO, tx. . 165, b. 2. se? yap movevaey Tov 

dmoretyra 52 xai TOUT TOvSs ivovra. 

meyers moveco@ar, & 87 dye 8 Da “ke. 2 Plato, Protagor. p. 814 B. 
Aristot. De Sophist. Elenchis, Top. %The sentiment of the 
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This process—the search for truth as an unknown—is in the 


modern world put out of sight. All discussion is con- 


ducted by persons who profess to have found it or modern 
learnt it, and to be in condition to proclaim it to search for 
others. Even the philosophical ‘works of Cicero are cabot dieht 
usually pleadings by two antagonists, each of whom he a 
‘professes to know the truth, though Cicero does not talker pro- 
decide between them: and in this respect they differ be ealrcady 
from the groping and fumbling of the Platonic dia- cons ; 
logues. Of course the search for truth must go on in claim i 


modern times, as it did in ancient: but it goes on 
The most satisfactory theories have 


silently and without notice. 


been preceded by many infructuous guesses and tentatives. 


The 


theorist may try many different hypotheses (we are told that 
Kepler tried nineteen) which he is forced successively to reject ; 
and he may perhaps end without finding any better. But all 
these tentatives, verifying tests, doubts, and rejections, are con- 
fined to his own bosom or his own study. He looks back upon 
them without interest, sometimes even with disgust ; least of all 
does he seek to describe them in detail as objects of interest to 
others. They are probably known to none but himself: for it 


sect—descending from Sokrates and 
Plato, not through Xenokrates and 
Polemon, but through Arkesilaus and 
Karneades—illustrates the same eli- 
mination of the idea of authority. 
‘* Why are you so curious to know what 


JI myself have determined on the point? . 


Here are the reasons pro and con: 
weigh the one against the other, and 
then judge for yourself.” 

See Sir William Hamilton’s Discus- 
sions on Philosophy—Appendix, p. 
681—about medieval disputations : 
also Cicero, Tusc. Disp. iv. 4-7. ‘‘Sed 
defendat quod quisque sentit: sunt 
enim judicia libera: nos institutam 
tenebimus, nulliusque unius discipline 
legibus adstricti, quibus in philosophia 
necessario pareamus, quid sit in qua- 
que re maximé' probabile, semper re- 
quiremus.”’ 

Again, Cicero, De Nat. Deor. i. 5 
10-13. ‘‘Qui autem requirunt, quid 
quAque de re ipsi sentiamus, curiosits 
id faciunt quam necesse est. Non enim 
tam auctoritatis in disputando quam 


rationis momenta querenda sunt. Quin 
etiam obest plerumque iis, qui discere 
volunt, auctoritas, eorum qui se docere 
profitentur; desinunt enim suum judi- 
cium adhibere; id habent ratum, gue 
ab eo quem probant judicatum vident. 
. 81 singulas disciplinas percipere 

um est, quanto majus omnes? 
Quod facere iis necesse est, quibus pro- 
positum est, veri reperiendi causa, e 
contra omnes philosophos et pro omni- 
bus dicere. . . Nec tamen fleri potest, 
ut qui hac ratione philosophentur, il 
nihil habeant quod sequantur. . . Non 
enim sumus ii quibus nihil verum esse 
videatur, sed ii, qui omnibus veris falsa 

uedam adjuncta esse dicamus, tanté . 
similitudine ut in iis nulla insit certa 
judicandi et assentiendi nota. Ex 
quo exsistit illud, multa esse proba- 
bilia, quse quanquam non perciperentur, 
tamen quia visum haberent quendam 
insignem et illustrem, his sapientis vita 
regeretur.” 

Compare Cicero, Tusc. Disp. ii. sect. 

2-8-5-9. Quintilian, xii. 2-25. 


1—24 
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does not occur to him to follow the Platonic scheme of taking 
another mind into partnership, and entering upon that dis- 
tribution of active intellectual work which we read in the 
Theextétus. There are cases in which two chemists have carried 
on joint researches, under many failures and disappointments, 
perhaps at last without success. If a record were preserved of 
their parley during the investigation, the grounds for testing and 
rejecting one conjecture, and for selecting what should be tried 
after it—this would be in many points a parallel to the Platonic 
process. 

But at Athens in the fourth century, B.c., the search for truth 
by two or more minds in partnership was not so rare a phenome- 
non. The active intellects of Athens were distributed between 
Rhetoric, which addressed itself to multitudes, accepted all 
The search established sentiments, and handled for the most part 
pa particular issues—and Dialectic, in which a select few 
terlocutors debated among themselves general questions." Of 
nised pro. this Dialectic, the real Sokrates was the greatest 
master that Athens ever saw: he could deal as he 
age. Acute chose (says Xenophon’) with all disputants: he 
Dialectic | turned them round his finger. In this process, one 
of Sokrates. person set up a thesis, and the other cross-examined 
him upon it: the most irresistible of all cross-examiners was the 
real Sokrates. The nine books of Aristotle’s Topica (including 
the book De Sophisticis Elenchis) are composed with the object 
of furnishing suggestions, and indicating rules, both to the cross- 
examiner and to the respondent, in such Dialectic debates. Plato 
does not lay down any rules: but he has given us, in his dia- 
logues of search, specimens of dialectic procedure shaped in his 
own fashion. Several of his contemporaries, companions of 


1 The habit of supposing a general pinot dveddxOn Svoiv pepo: rod pév 

uestion to be undecided, and of having I¢Aomos, ws ph duvapévns THs tarprans 
it argued by competentadvocates before bc” éurrecpias wdvns ovarnvat, TOU PrAin- 
auditors who have not made up their ov 5¢ émdexvivros S¥vacOa. (Galen, 
minds—is now so disused (everywhere De Propriis Libris, c. 2, p. 16, Ktihn.) 
except in a court of law), that one Galen notes (ib. 2, p. 21) the habit 
reads with surprise Galen’s declaration of literary men at Rome to assemble in 
that the different competing medical the temple of Pax, for the purpose of 
theories were so discussed in his day. discussing logical questions, prior to 
His master Pelops maintained a dis- the conflagration which destroyed that 
putation of two days with a rival ;— wate 
nvixe. TléeAow pera DiAirmov tov éurec- 2 Xenophon, Memorab. i. 2. 
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Sokrates, like him, did the same each in his own way : but their 
compositions have not survived. 

Such compositions give something like fair play to the negative 
arm of philosophy; in the employment of which the Eleate Zeno 
first became celebrated, and the real Sokrates yet more celebrated. 
This negative arm is no less essential than the affirmative, to the 
validity of a body of reasoned truth, such as philosophy aspires to 
be. To know how to disprove is quite as important as to know 
how to prove : the one is co-ordinate and complementary to the 
other. And the man who disproves what is false, or guards 
mankind against assenting to it,? renders a service to philosophy, 
even though he may not be able to render the ulterior service of 
proving any truth in its place. 

By historians of ancient philosophy, negative procedure 1s 
generally considered as represented by the Sophists yesative 
and the Megarici, and is the main ground for those procedure 
harsh epithets which are commonly applied to both of pore pres 
them. The negative (they think) can only be tolerated sorte Liste 
in small doses, and even then merely as ancillary to and the 
the affirmative. That is, if you have an affirmative ee ed 
theory to propose, you are allowed to urge such objec- age 


- tions as you think applicable against rival theories, historiansof 


but only in order to make room for your own. It philosophy: 


seems to be assumed as requiring no proof that the confession 
of ignorance is an intolerable condition ; which every man ought 
to be ashamed of in himself, and which no man is justified in 


1The dialogues composed by Ari- 
stotle himself were in great measure 
dialogues of search, exercises of a 
mentation pro and con (Cicero, De 
Finib. v. 4). ‘* Aristoteles, ut solet, 
queerendi gratiA, quedam subtilitatis 
suze argumenta fap in Gryllo,” 
&c. (Qaintilian, Inst. Orat. ii. 17.) 

Bernays indicates the probable titles 
of many among the lost Aristotelian 
Dialogues (Die Dialoge des Aristoteles, 

p. 182, 133, Berlin, 1863), and gives in 
book many general remarks upon 
them. 

The observations of Aristotle in the 
Metaphys. (A. éAdrrwy 998, b. 1-16) 
are conceived in a large and just spirit. 
He says that pres all the searchers 
for truth, none completely succeed, and 
none completely fail: those, from whose 


conclusions we dissent, do us service 
by exercising our intelligence—rhv yap 
efi mpojnoxnoay nuov. The enumera- 
tion of aopta: in the following book B 
of the Metaphysica is a continuation 
of the same views. Compare Scholia, 
p. 604, b. 29, Brandis. 
2'The Stoics had full conviction of 
ethis. In Cicero’s summary of the Stoic 
doctrine (De Finibus, iii. 21, 72) we 
read :—‘ Ad easque virtutes, de quibus 
disputatum est, Dialecticam etiam ad- 
jungunt (Stoici) et Physicam : easque 
ambas virtutum nomine oe ger 
alteram (sc. Dialecticam), quod habeat 
rationem, ne cui falso adsentiamur, neve 
unguam captios4 probabilitate falla- 
mur; eaque, que de bonis et malis 
didicerimus, ut tenere tuerique possi- 
mus”, 
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inflicting on any one else. if you deprive the reader of one affir- 
mative solution, you are required to furnish him with another 
which you are prepared to guarantee as the true one. “ Le Roi 
est mort—Vive le Roi”: the throne must never be vacant. It is 
plain that under such a restricted application, the full force of 
the negative case is never brought out. The pleadings are left in 
the hands of counsel, each of whom takes up only such fragments 
of the negative case as suit the interests of his client, and sup- 
~ presses or slurs over all such other fragments of it as make 
against his client. But to every theory (especially on the topics 
discussed by Sokrates and Plato) there are more or less of objec- 
tions applicable—even the best theory being true only~on the 
balance. And if the purpose be to ensure a complete body of 
reasoned truth, all these objections ought to be faithfully exhibited, 
by one who stands forward as their express advocate, without 
being previously retained for any separate or inconsistent purpose. 

How much Plato himself, in his dialogues of search, felt 
Vocation of Bis own vocation as champion of the negative pro- 
Sokrates cedure, we see marked conspicuously in the dialogue 
for the called Parmenidés. This dialogue is throughout a 
negative protest against forward affirmation, and an assertion 
absolute _ of independent locus standi for the negationist and 
necessity of ohiector. The claims of the latter must first be satis- 
— oe fied, before the affirmant can be considered as solvent. 
Parmenidés The advocacy of those claims is here confided to the 
of Plato. = veteran Parmenides, who sums them up in a for- 
midable total : Sokrates being opposed to him under the unusual 
disguise of a youthful and forward affirmant. Parmenides makes 
no pretence of advancing any rival doctrine. The theories which 
he selects for criticism are the Platonic theory of intelligible Con- 
cepts, and his own theory of the Unum: he indicates how many 
objections must be removed—how many contradictions must be 
solved—how many opposite hypotheses must be followed out to 
their results—before either of these theories can be affirmed with 
assurance. The exigencies enumerated may and do appear insur- 
mountable :! but of that Plato takes no account. Such laborious 


1 Plato, Parmenid. p. 136 B. det xavov, “dm, Aéyers, & Tlappevidn, spay- 
oKomeiv—ei péddAas = reAdws yupvard- pareiav, & 
pevos Kupiws dioperOar Td aAnOés. "Apne Aristotle declares that no man can 
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exercises are inseparable from the process of searching for truth, 
and unless a man has strength to go through them, no truth, or 
at least no reasoned truth, can be found and maintained.! 

It will thus appear that among the conditions requisite for 


philosophy, both Sokrates and Plato regarded the 
negative procedure as co-ordinate in value with the 
affirmative, and indispensable as a preliminary stage. 
But Sokrates went a step farther. He assigned to 
the negative an intrinsic importance by itself, apart 
from all implication with the affirmative ; and he 
rested that opinion upon a psychological ground, 
formally avowed, and far larger than anything laid 
down by the Sophists. He thought that the natural 
state of the human mind, among established com- 
munities, was not simply ignorance, but ignorance 
mistaking itself for knowledge—false or uncertified 


be properly master of any affirmative 
truth without having examined and 
solved all the objections and difficulties 
—the negative portion of the enquiry. 
To go through all these amopias 1s the 
indispensable first stage, and perhaps 
the enquirer may not be able 

advance farther, see Metaphysic. B. 
905, a. 26, 996, a. 16—one of the most 
striking passages in his works. Com- 
pare also w he says, De Ceelo, ii. 
294, b. 10, dd Set roy péAdAovTa Kadws 
nryoew évorarixoy elvas dua Twr oixeiwy 
evoTtagewy TH yéver, Toto Sé éoriv éx 
TOU wacas TeGewpynKxévas Tas Stadopas. 

1 That the only road to trustworthy 
affirmation lies through a string of 
negations, unfolded and appreciated by 

stematic procedure, is strongly in- 
sisted on by Bacon, Novum Organum, 
ii. 15, ‘‘Omnino Deo (formarum indi- 
tori et opifici), aut fortasse angelis et 
intelligentiis competit formas per 
affirmationem immediate nosse, atque 
ab initio contemplationis. Sed certe 
supra hominem est: cui tantum con- 
ceditur, procedere primo per nega- 
tivas, et postremo loco desinere in 
affirmativas, post omnimodam exclu- 
sionem.” Compare, another Aphorism, 


i. 46. 

The following passage, transcribed 
from the Lectures of a distinguished 
hong philosopher of the present 

y, is conceived in the spirit of the 
Platonic Dialogues of Search, though 


Sokrates 
considered 
the negative 

rocedure to 

valuable 

by itself, 
and sepa- 
rately. 
theory of 
the natural 
state of the 
human 
mind ; not 
ignorance, 
but false 
persuasion 
of know- 


ledge. 


Plato would have been astonished at 
such patient multiplication of experi- 
ments :— 

“T should hardly sustain your in- 
terest in stating the difficulties which 
at first beset the investigation con- 
ducted with this apparatus, or the 
numberless precautions which the 
exact balancing of the two powerful 
sources of heat, here reso to, ren- 
dered necessary. I belieye the ex- 
periments, made with atmospheric air 
alone, might be numbered by tens of 
thousands. Sometimes for a week, or 
eyen for a fortnight, coincident and 
satisfactory results would be obtained: 
the strict conditions of accurate experi- 
menting would appear to be found, 
when an additional day’s experience 
would destroy this hope and necessitate 
&® recommencement, under changed 
conditions, of the whole inquiry. It 
is this which daunts the experimenter. 
It is this preliminary fight with the 
entanglements of a subject so dark, so 
doubtful, so uncheering, without any 
knowledge whether the conflict isto lead 
to anything worth possessing, that ren- 
ders discovery difficult and rare. But 
the experimenter, and particularly the 
young experimenter, ought to ow 
that as regards his own moral man- 
hood, he cannot but win, if he only 
contend aright. Even with a negative 
result, the consciousness that he has gone 
Jairly to the bottom of his subject, as far 
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belief—false persuasion of knowledge. The only way of dissi- 
pating such false persuasion was, the effective stimulus of the 
negative test, or cross-examining Elenchus ; whereby a state of 
non-belief, or painful consciousness of ignorance, was substituted 
in its place. Such second state was indeed not the best attain- 
able. It ought to be preliminary to a third, acquired by the 
struggles of the mind to escape from such painful consciousness ; 
and to rise, under the continued stimulus of the tutelary Elen- 
chus, to improved affirmative and defensible beliefs. But even 
if this third state were never reached, Sokrates declared the 
second state to be a material amendment on the first, which he 
deprecated as alike pernicious and disgraceful. 

The psychological conviction here described stands proclaimed 
by Sokrates himself, with remarkable earnestness and 
of Sokrates emphasis, in his Apology before the Dikasts, only a 
in the Apo- month before his death. So deeply did he take to 
constant heart the prevalent false persuasion of knowledge, 
make war alike universal among all classes, mischievous, and 
5 pee the difficult to correct—that he declared himself to have 
suasionof made war against it throughout his life, under a 
mission imposed upon him by the Delphian God ; 
and to have incurred thereby wide-spread hatred among his 
fellow-citizens. To convict men, by cross-examination, of igno- 
rance in respect to those matters which each man believed himself 
to know well and familiarly—this wae the constant employment 
and the mission of Sokrates: not to teach—for he disclaimed the 
capacity of teaching—but to make men feel their own ignorance 
instead of believing themselves to know. Such cross-examina- 
tion, conducted usually before an audience, however it might 
be salutary and indispensable, was intended to humiliate the 
respondent, and could hardly fail to offend and exasperate him. 
No one felt satisfaction except some youthful auditors, who 
admired the acuteness with which it was conducted. “I (de- 
clared Sokrates) am distinguished from others, and superior to 
others, by this character only—that I am conscious of my own 


as his means allowed—the feeling that his own mind, and gives it firmness for 
he has not shunned labour, though that future work.” (Tyndall, Lectures on 

r may have resulted in laying bare Heat, considered as a Mode of Motion, 
the nakedness of his case—re-acts upon Lect. x. p. 332.) 
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ignorance: the wisest of men would be he who had the like 
consciousness; but as yet I have looked for such a man in 
vain.” ! | 

In delivering this emphatic declaration, Sokrates himself 
intimates his apprehension that the Dikasts will treat his dis- 
course as mockery; that they will not believe him to be in 
earnest ; that they will scarcely have patience to hear 
him claim a divine mission for so strange a purpose.” Ot: ecling 
The declaration is indeed singular, and probably gokrates 
many of the Dikasts did so regard it; while those 8 
who thought it serious, heard it with repugnance. 
The separate value of the negative procedure or Elenchus was 
never before so unequivocally asserted, or so highly estimated. 
To disabuse men of those false beliefs which they mistook for 
knowledge, and to force on them the painful consciousness that 
they knew nothing—was extolled as the greatest service which 
could be rendered to them, and as rescuing them from a degraded 
and slavish state of mind.® 

To understand the full purpose of Plato’s dialogues of search— 
testing, exercising, refuting, but not finding or pro- 


The Dia- 
viding—we must keep in mind the Sokratic Apology. hosnes ct 
Whoever, after reading the Theztétus, Lachés, Char- sent acd 
midés, Lysis, Parmenidés, &c., is tempted to exclaim eae 
—“ But, after all, Plato must have had in his mind ane of 
some ulterior doctrine of conviction which he wished that Plato 
to impress, but which he has not clearly intimated,” re 
will see, by the Sokratic Apology, that such a presump- ulterior 

es goa. : affirmative 
tion is noway justifiable. Plato is a searcher, and has end, not 
not yet made up his own mind: this is what he him- %¢lared. 
self tells us, and what I literally believe, though few or none of 


his critics will admit it. His purpose in the dialogues of search, 


1 Plat. Apol. S. pp. 28-29. It is not 
easy to select particular passages for 
reference ; for the sentiments which I 
have indicated pervade nearly the 
whole discourse. 

2 Plato, Apol. S. pp. 20-38. 

8 Aristotle, in the first book of Meta- 


phyeice (982, b. 17), when repeating a a 


tement made in the Theetétus of 
Plato (155 D), that wonder is the 


ing, or point of departure, of 
philosophy—explains the phrase by 
saying, that wonder is accompanied 
by a painful conviction of ignorance 
and sense of embarrassment. 6 &@ 
aropav Kai Oavudwy olerat ayvoety . . 
bcd 7d Hevyery THv ayvoray éptdogddy- 
av... . ov xphoeds Tivos évexey, 
This painful conviction of ignorance is 
what Sokrates sought to bring about, 
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is plainly and sufficiently enunciated in the words addressed by 
Sokrates to Theetétus—“ Answer without being daunted : for if 
we prosecute our search, one of two alternatives is certain— 
either we shall find what we are looking for, or we shall get clear 
of the persuasion that we know what in reality we do not yet 
know. Now a recompense like this will leave no room for dis- 


satisfaction.” 1 


What those topics were, in respect to which Sokrates found 


False per- 
suasion of 
knowledge 
—had refer- 
ence to 
topics 
social 


1 Plato, Thestet. 187 C. day yap 
ovTw Spwapev, Svoiy Odrepov—h evp7- 
copev ep & epxdpucOa, 7} Frrov eines: 
peOa cidévat & pndauy topev*> Kairoe 
ovK ay ein pepmtos ptobds & ToLOvTOS. 
Bonitz (in his Platonische Studien, 
pp. 8, 9, 74, 76, &c.) is one of the few 
critics who. deprecate the confidence 
and boldness with which recent scholars 
have ascribed to Plato affirmative 
opinions and systematic purpose which 
he does not directly announce. Bonitz 
vindicates the separate value and sepa- 
rate locus standi of the negative pro- 
cess in Plato’s estimation, particularly 
in the example of the Thestétus. 
Susemihl, in the preface to his second 

rt, has controverted these views of 

nitz—in my judgment without any 


success. 

The following observations of recent 
French scholars are just, though they 
imply too much the assumption that 
there is always some affirmative jewel 
wrapped up in Plato’s complicated 
folds. M. Egger observes (Histoire 
de la Critique chez les Grecs, Paris, 
1849, p. 84, ch. ii. sect. 4): 

“ philosophie de Platon n’offre 
pas, en général, un ensemble de par- 
ies trés rigoureusement liées entre 
elles. D’abord, il ne l’expose que sous 
forme dialoguée: et dans ses dialogues, 
ot il ne prend jamais de réle personnel, 
on ne voit pas clairement auquel des 
interlocuteurs il a confié la défense 
de ses propres opinions. Parmi ces 
interlocuteurs, Socrate lui-méme, le 
plus naturel et le plus ordinaire inter- 


this universal belief of knowledge, without the reality 
of knowledge—we know, not merely from the dia- 
logues of Plato, but also from the Memorabilia of 
Xenophon. Sokrates did not touch upon recondite 
matters—upon the Kosmos, astronomy, meteorology. 
Such studies he discountenanced as useless, and even 


pigs de la pensée de son disciple, use. 
ort souvent des libertés de cette forme 
toute dramatique, pour se jouer dans 
les distinctions subtiles, pour exagérer 
certains arguments, pour couper court 
& une discussion em sante, au 
moyen de quelque plaisanterie, et pour 
se retirer d’un at sans conclure ; 
en un mot, il a—ou, ce qui est plus 
vrai, Platon a, sous son nom—des 
opinions de circonstance et des ruses de 
dialectique, & travers lesquelles il est 
souvent difficile de retrouver le fond 
sérieux de sa, doctrine. Heureusement 
ces difficultés ne touchent pas aux 
principes généraux du Platonisme. La 
critique Platonicienne en particulier 
dans ce qu’elle a de plus original, et de 

lus élevé, se rattache a la de 
héorie des idées et de la réminiscence. 
On la retrouve exposée dans plusieurs 
dialogues avec une clarté qui ne permet 
ni le doute ni l’incertitude.” 

I may also cite the following remarks 
made by M. Vacherot (Histoire Critique 
de l’Ecole d’Alexandrie, vol. ii. p. 1, Pt. 
ii. Bk. ii. ch. i) after his instructive 
analysis of the doctrines of Plotinus. I 
think the words are as much applicable 
to Plato as to Plotinus: the rather, as 
Plato never speaks in his own peer 
Plotinus always :—‘‘Combien faut-i 
prendre garde d’ajouter & la pensée du 
philosophe, et de lui préter un 
ment artificiel! Ce génie, plein @en- 
thousiasme et de fougue, n’a jamais 
connu ni mesure ni plan: jamais il ne 
s'est astreint a per leper réguliére- 
ment une théorie, ni & exposer avec 
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as irreligious.! The subjects on which he interrogated were 
those of common, familiar, every-day talk: those which every 
one believed himself to know, and on which every one had a 
confident opinion to give: the respondent being surprised that 
any one could put the questions, or that there could be any 
doubt requiring solution. What is justice? what is injustice? 
what are temperance and courage? what is law, lawlessness, de- 
mocracy, aristocracy ? what is the government of mankind, and 
the attributes which qualify any one for exercising such govern- 
ment? Here were matters upon which every one talked fami- 
liarly, and would have been ashamed to be thought incapable of 
delivering an opinion. Yet it was upon these matters that 
Sokrates detected universal ignorance, coupled with a firm, but 
illusory, persuasion of knowledge. The conversation of Sokrates 
with Euthydémus, in the Xenophontic Memorabilia’—the first 
Alkibiadés, Lachés, Charmidés, Euthyphron, &c., of Plato—are 
among the most marked specimens of such cross-examination or 
Elenchus—a string of questions, to which there are responses in 
indefinite number successively given, tested, and exposed as 
unsatisfactory. 

The answers which Sokrates elicited and exposed were simple 


suite un ensemble de théories, de I wish to be remarked. An experience 


maniére & en former un systéme. Fort 
fncertain dans sa marche, il prend, 
quitte, et reprend le méme sujet, sans 
Jamais paraitre avoir dit son dernier 
mot; toujours il répand de vives et 
abondantes clartés sur les questions 
wil traite, mais rarement il les con- 
uit & leur derniére et définitive solu- 
tion; sa rapide pensée n’effleure pas 
seulement le sujet sur lequel elle 

sse, elle le pénetre et le creuse tou- 
ours, sans toutefois l’épuiser. Fort 

mon dans ses allures, tantdt ce génie 
s’échappe en inspirations rapides et 
tumultueuses, tantét il semble se 
trainer péniblement, et se perdre dans 
ae dedale de subtiles abstractions, 


1 Xenoph. Memor. i. 1. 

2 Xenoph. Memor. iv. 2. A passage 
from Paley’s preface to his ‘‘ Principles 
of Moral Philosophy,” illustrates well 
this Sokratic process: ‘ Concerning 
the principle of morals, it would be 
renee to speak: but concerning 


e manner of unfolding and explaining i 
that principle, I have somewhat whi 


of nine years in the office of a public 
tutor in one of the Universities, and in 
that department of education to which 
these sections relate, afforded me fre- 
quent opportunity to observe, thatin dis- 
coursing to young minds upon topics of 
morality, it required much more pains 
to make them perceive the dificulty than 
to understand the solution: that unless 
the subject was so drawn up to a point 
as to exhibit the full force of an ob- 
jection, or the exact place of a doubt 

ore any explanation was entered 
upon—in other words, unless some 
curiosity was excited, before it was 
attempted to be satisfied—the teacher’s 
labour was lost. When information 
was not desired, it was seldom, I found, 


retained. have made this observa- 
tion my guide in the following work : 
that is, I have endeavoured, before I 


suffered myself to proceed in the dis- 
quisition, to put the reader in complete 
possession of the question : and to do it 
wma way that I thought most likely to stir 
up his own doubts and solicitude about 
wz.” 
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To those 
bad pe on 
which each 
community 


possesses 
established 
dogmas, 
laws, 
customs, 
sentiments 
consecrated 
and tradi- 


taught, but 
is enforced 
uncon- 
sciously by 
every one 
upon every 
one else. 
mnipo- 
tence of 
King 
Nomos. 


1 Herodot. ii. 385- : 
seq. i. 196; iv. 76-77-80. The dis- 
cordance between the various institu- 
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expressions of the ordinary prevalent belief upon 
matters on which each community possesses esta- 
blished dogmas, laws, customs, sentiments, fashions, 
points of view, &c., belonging to itself. When Hero- 
dotus passed over to Egypt, he was astonished to find 
the judgment, feelings, institutions, and practices of 
the Egyptians, contrasting most forcibly with those 
of all other countries. He remarks the same (though 
less in degree) respecting Babylonians, Indians, Scy- 
thians, and others; and he is not less impressed with 
the veneration of each community for its own creed 
and habits, coupled with indifference or antipathy 
towards other creeds, disparate or discordant, prevail- 
ing elsewhere. 

This aggregate of beliefs and predispositions to be- 
lieve, ethical, religious, esthetical, social, respecting 
what is true or false, probable or improbable, just or 
unjust, holy or unholy, honourable or base, respect- 
able or contemptible, pure or impure, beautiful or 
ugly, decent or indecent, obligatory to do or obliga- 


others. But the most forcible of all 
illustrations are those furnished by the 
Oriental world, when survey or 


iii. 38-94, 





tions established among the separate 
aggregations of mankind, often pro- 
ceeding to the pitch of reciprocal 
antipathy—the imperative character of 
each in its own region, assuming the 
appearance of natural right and pro- 
priety—all this appears brought to 
view by the inquisitive and observant 
Herodotus, as well as by others (Xeno- 
phon, Cyropeed. i. 8-18): but many 
new facts, illustrating the same thesis, 
were noticed by Aristotle and the Peri- 
patetics, when a larger extent of the 
globe became opened to Hellenic sur- 
vey. Compare Aristotle, Ethic. Nik. 


i. 8, 1004, b. 15; Sextus Empiric. 
Pyrr. Hypotyp. i. sect. 145-156, iii. 
sect. 198-234; and the remarkable 


extract from Bardesanes Syrus, cited 
by Eusebius, aa 6 Evang. vi., and 
Selena in Orelli’s collection, F 
2-219, Alexandri Aphrodis. et . 
orum De Fao, aol 1824. — 
Many interesting passages us- 
tration of the same thesis might be 
borrowed from Montaigne, Pascal, and 


studied by intelligent Europeans, as it 

been more fully during the last 
century. See especially Sir William 
Sleeman’s Rambles and Recollections 
of an Indian Official: two volumes 
which unfold with equal penetration 
and fidelity the manifestations of esta- 
blished sentiment among the Hindoos 
and Mahomedans. Vol. i. ch. iv., de- 
scribing a Suttee on the Nerbudda, is 
one of the most impressive chapters in 
the work: the rather as it describes 
the continuance of a hallowed custom. 
transmitted even from the days of 
Alexander. I transcribe also some 
valuable matter from an eminent liv- 
ing scholar, whose extensive erudition 
comprises Oriental as well as Hellenic 


philosophy. 

M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire (Premier 
Mémoire sur le Sankhya, Paris, 1852, 
Pp. 892-395) observes as follows re- 
specting the Sanscrit system of phi- 
losophy called Sdnkhya, the doctrine 
expounded and enforced by the philo- 
sopher Kapila—and respecting Buddha 
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tory to avoid, respecting the status and relations of each indi- 
vidual in the society, respecting even the admissible fashions of 
amusement and recreation—this is an established fact and condi- 
tion of things, the real origin of which is for the most part un- 
known, but which each new member of the society is born to and 
finds subsisting. It is transmitted by tradition from parents to 
children, and is imbibed by the latter almost unconsciously from 
what they see and hear around, without any special season of . 
teaching, or special persons to teach. It becomes a part of each 
person’s nature—a standing habit of mind, or fixed set of 
mental tendencies, according to which, particular experience is 


and Buddhism which was built upon 
the Sankhya, amending or ag bow 
it. Buddha is believed to have live 
about 547 B.c. Both the system of 
Buddha, and that of Kapila, are athe- 
istic, as described by M. St. Hilaire. 
‘“‘Le second point ot Bouddha se 
pore de Kapila concerne la doctrine. 
L’homme ne peut rester dans YPincer- 
titude que Kapila lui laisse encore. 
L’ame délivrée, selon les doctrines de 
Kapila, peut toujours renaitre. Il n’y 
& qu’un moyen, un seul moyen, de le 
sauver,—c’est de l’anéantir. Le néant 
seul est un sir asile: on ne revient 
pe de celui 14 —Bouddha lui promet 
e néant; et c’est avec cette promesse 
inouie qu'il a passionné les hommes 
et converti les peuples. Que cette 
monstrueuse croyance, ée au- 
jourd’hui par trois cents millions de 
sectateurs, révolte en nous les instincts 
les plus énergiques de notre nature— 
qu’elle souléve toutes les répugnances 
et toutes les horreurs de notre 4me— 
Ber nous paraisse aussi incompré- 
ensible que hideuse—peu importe. 
Une partie considérable de Phumanité 
Ya regue,—préte méme & la justifier 
par toutes les subtilités de la meta- 
poysiaie la plus raffinée, et a la con- 
esser dans les tortures des plus affreux 
supplices et les austérités homicides 
d’un fanatisme aveugle. Si c’est une 
ene que de dominer souverainement, 
travers les Ages, la foi des hommes,— 
jamais fondateur de religion n’en eut 
une plus grande que le Bouddha: car 
aucun n’eut de prosélytes plus fidéles 
ni ep nombreux. Mais je me trompe: 
le Bouddha ne prétendait jamais fonder 
une réligion. Il n’était que philo- 
sophe: et instruit dans toutes les 
Sciences des Brahmans, il ne voulut 


personnellement que fonder, a leur 
exemple, un nouveau systéme. Seule- 
ment, les moyens qu’il employait du- 
rent mener ses disciples plus loin qu'il 
ne comptait aller lui méme. En 
s’adressant a la foule, il faut bientdt 
la discipliner et la regler. De 1a, cette 
ordination réligieuse que le Bouddha 
donnait a ses adeptes, la hiérarchie 
qu'il établissait entre eux, fondée 
uniquement, comme la science Il’exi- 
geait, sur le mérite divers des intelli- 
gences et des vertus—la douce et sainte 
morale qu'il préchait,—le détachement 
de toutes choses en ce monde, si con- 
venable & des ascétes qui ne pensent 
qu’au salut éternel—le veeu de pau- 
vreté, qui est la premiére loi des 
Bouddhistes—et tout cet ensemble de 
dispositions a constituent un gou- 
vernement au lieu d’une école. 

‘* Mais ce n’est la que l’extérieur du 
Bouddhisme: c’en est le développe- 
ment matériel et nécessaire. Au fond, 
son principe est celui du senor had 
seulement, il l’applique en gran — 
C'est la science qui délivre Phomme : 
et le Bouddha Be ara que 
Yhomme soit délivré & jamais, il faut 
quiil arrive au Nirvana, c’est 4 dire, 
qu’il soit absolument anéanti. Le 
néant est donc le bout de la science: 
et le salut eternel, c’est l’anéantisse- 
ment.” 

The same line of argument is insisted 
on by M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire in his 


other work—Bouddha et sa religion, 
Paris, 1862, ed. 2nd: e i in his 
Chapter on the Nirv : wherein 


moreover he complains justly of the 
little notice which authors take of the 
established beliefs of those varieties of 
the human race which are found aparz 
from Christian Europe. 
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interpreted and particular persons appreciated. It is not set 
forth in systematic proclamation, nor impugned, nor defended : 
it is enforced by a sanction of its own, the same real sanction or 
force in all countries, by fear of displeasure from the Gods, and 
by certainty of evil from neighbours and fellow-citizens. The 
community hate, despise, or deride, any individual member who 
proclaims his dissent from their social creed, or even openly calls 
‘it in question. Their hatred manifests itself in different ways at 
different times and occasions, sometimes by burning or excom- 
munication, sometimes by banishment or interdiction? from fire 
and water ; at the very least, by exclusion from that amount of 
forbearance, good-will, and estimation, without which the life of 
an individual becomes insupportable: for society, though its 
power to make an individual happy is but limited, has complete 
power, easily exercised, to make him miserable. The orthodox 
public do not recognise in any individual citizen a right to 
scrutinise their creed, and to reject it if not approved by his own 
rational judgment. They expect that he will embrace it in the 
natural course of things, by the mere force of authority and con- 
tagion—as they have adopted it themselves: as they have 
adopted also the current language, weights, measures, divisions 
of time, &c. If he dissents, he is guilty of an offence described in 
the terms of the indictment preferred against Sokrates—“So- 
krates commits crime, inasmuch as he does not believe in the 
Gods, in whom the city believes, but introduces new religious 
beliefs,” &c.2 “Nomog (Law and Custom), King of All” (to 
borrow the phrase which Herodotus cites from Pindar *), exercises 


that it counted for a sentence of exile 
in the Roman law. (Deinarchus cont. 
Aristogeiton, s. 9. Heineccius, Ant. 


1 This penerat fact is powerfully set 
forth by Cicero, in the beginning of 
the third Tusculan Disputation. Chry. 





ra Pe the Stoic, ‘‘ut est in omni his- 
tori4 curiosus,” had collected striking 
examples of these consecrated prac- 
tices, cherished in one territory, ab- 
i 108) elsewhere. (Cic. Tusc. Disp. i. 

2 See the description of the treat- 
ment of Aristodémus, one of the two 
5 pare who survived the battle of 

ermopyle, after his return home, 
Herodot. vii. 231, ix. 71. The inter- 
diction from communion of fire, water, 
eating, sacrifice, &c., is the strongest 
manif estation of repugnance : so pare 
portable to the person excommunicated, 


Rom. i. 16, 9, 10.) . 

3 Xenophon. Memor.i1,1. "Aédtxet 
Zwxpdrnys, obs péev N WoAts voice: Oeovs 
ov vopigwy, étepa de cava Sapdnea 
eiadépwv, &. lato ag be x. 909, 
910) end py (Legib. re 9-25) soe 
kava Satuoma, “‘separatim nemo ha- 
bessit Deos,” ‘Se. 

4 Néuos mavtwy Bacirdevs (Herodot. 
iii. 38). It will be seen from Herodotus, 
as well as elsewhere, that the idea 
really intended to be expressed by the 
word Nézos is much larger than what 
is now commonly understood by Law. 
It is equivalent to that which Epik- 
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plenary power, spiritual as well as temporal, over individual 
minds ; moulding the emotions as well as the intellect according 
to the local type—determining the sentiments, the belief, and 
the predisposition in regard to new matters tendered for belief, 
of every one—fashioning thought, speech, and points of view, no 
less than action—and reigning under the appearance of habitual, 
self-sugcested tendencies. Plato, when he assumes the function 
of Constructor, establishes special officers for enforcing in detail 
the authority of King Nomos in his Platonic variety. But even 


tétus calls rd 8éyuna—navrayod avixn- 
tov 7d Séypna (Epiktet. iii. 16). It in- 
cludes what is meant by 7d voptpov 
(Xenoph. Memor. iv. 4, 13-24), ra vé- 
lua, Ta vourcoueva, Ta WaTpLa, TA V6- 
poa, including both positive morality 
and social sesthetical precepts, as well 
as civil or political, and even personal 
habits, such as that of abstinence from 
spitting or wiping the nose (Xenoph. 
(yTOP. viii. 8, 8-10). The case which 

erodotus quotes to illustrate his gene- 
ral thesis is the different treatment 
which, among different nations, is con- 
sidered dutiful and respectful towards 
senior relatives and the corpses of de- 
ceased relatives; which matters come 
under rayparra xagphadAyn Scav Néutpa 
(Soph. Antig. 440)—of immemorial an- 
tiquity ;— 

Ov ydp rt viv ye Kayes GAN’ ael Tore 
Zi Tavra, Kovdeis oldev e& Srov 'havn. 
Ndpuos and émeryéevya run together in 
Plato’s mind, dictating every hour’s 
roceeding of the citizen through life 

(Leges, vil. 807-808-823). 
e find Plato, in the Leges, which 
represents the altered tone and com- 
ressive orthodoxy of his old age, eX- 
olling the simple goodness fla 
of our early forefathers, who believe 
implicitly all that was told them, and 
were not clever enough to raise doubts, 
@orep taviy (Legg. iii. 679, 680). 
Plato dwells much upon the danger 
of permitting any innovation on the 
fixed modes of song and dance (Legg. 
v. 727, vii. 797-800), and forbids it 
under heavy penalties. He says that 
the lawgiver both can consecrate com- 
mon talk, and ought to consecrate it 
—Kabiepwoa Thy dyunv (Legg. 838), 
the dicta of Néuos BactAevs. 
Pascal describes, in forcible terms, 
the wide-spread authority of Néyos 
BactAevs :—‘“‘ Il ne faut pas se mécon- 


naitre, nous sommes automates autant 
qu’esprit: et dela vient que linstru- 
ment, par lequel la persuasion se fait, 
n’est pas la seule démonstration. Com- 
bien y a-t-il peu de choses démontrées! 
Les preuves ne convainquent que 
Yesprit. La coutume fait nos preuves 
les plus fortes et les plus crues: elle 
incline l’automate, qui entraine Vesprit 
sans qu'il y pense. Gui a démontré qu’il 
sera demain jour, et que nous mour- 
rons — et quy a-t-il de plus cru? 
C’est donc coutume qui nous en 
Salento cest elle qui fait tant de 

hrétiens, c’est elle qui fait les Turcs 
les Paiens, les métiers, les soldats, &c. 
Enfin, il faut avoir recours & elle quand 
une fois l’esprit a vu ot est la vérité, 
afin de nous abreuver et nous teindre 
de cette créance, se nous échappe & 
toute heure; car d’en avoir toujours 
les preuves présentes,c’est trop d’affaire. 
Il faut acquérir une créand¢e plus facile, 
qui est celle de Vhabitude, qui, sans 
violence, sans art, sans argument, nous 
fait croire les choses, et incline toutes 
nos puissances & cette croyance, en 
sorte que notre 4me y tombe naturelle- 
ment. Quand on ne croit que par la 
force de la conviction, et que lauto- 
mate est incliné & croire le contraire, 
ce n’est pas assez.” (Pascal, Pensées, 
on p. 237, ed. Louandre, Paris, 
1854. 

Herein Pascal coincides with Mon- 
taigne, of whom he often speaks 
harshly enough: ‘‘Comme de vray 
nous n’avons aultre mire de la vérité 
et de la raison, que l’exemple et idée 
des opinions et usances du pais ot nous. 
sommes: 14 est tousiours la parfaicte 
religion, la parfaicte police, parfaict 
et accomply usage de toutes choses.” 
Essais de Montaigne, liv. i. ch. 30.) 

mpare the same train of thought in 
Descartes (Discours sur la Méthode, 
pp. 182-189, ed. Cousin). 
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where no such special officers exist, we find Plato himself 
describing forcibly (in the speech assigned to Protagoras)? 
the working of that spontaneous ever-present police by whom 
the authority of King Nomos is enforced in detail—a police not 
the less omnipotent because they wear no uniform, and carry 


no recognised title. 


There are, however, generally a few exceptional minds to 
Small mine. Whom this omnipotent authority of King Nomos is 


rity of ex- 
ional 


repugnant, and who claim a right to investigate and 


t 
individual judge for themselves on many points already settled 


ds, who 
do not yield 


and foreclosed by the prevalent orthodoxy. In child- 


totheesta- hood and youth these minds must have gone through 


1 Plat. Protag. 820-328. The large 
sense of the word Némos, as conceived 
by Pindar and Herodotus, must be kept 
in mind, comprising positive morality, 
religious ritual, consecrated habits, the 
] turns of sympathy and antipathy, 
&c. M. Salvador observes, prepecHing 
the Mosaic Law: ‘‘Qu’on écrive tous les 
rapports publics et privés qui unissent 
les membres d’un peuple quelconque, 
et tous les principes sur lesquels ces 
rapports sont fondés—il en résultera 
un ensemble complet, un véritable 
systéme plus ou moins raisonnable, qui 
sera l’expression exacte de la maniére 
d’exister de ce peuple. Or, cet ensemble 
ou ce systéme est ce que les Hébreux 
geal la tora, la loi ou la constitu- 

on publique—en prenant ce mot dans 
le sens le plus étendu.” (Salvador, 
Histoire des Institutions de Moise, liv. 
i. ch. fi. p. 95. 

Compare about the sense of the 
word Lez, as conceived by the Arabs 
M. Renan, Averroés, p. 286 and 
Mr. Mill’s chapter respecting the all- 
comprehensive cha r of the Hin- 
doo law (Hist. of India, ch. iv., begin- 
mine}: “In the law books of the 
Hindus, the details of jurisprudence 
and judicature occupy comparatively 
& very moderate space. The doctrines 
and ceremonies of religion; the rules 
and practice of education ; the institu- 
- tions, duties, and customs of domestic 
life; the maxims pie saben morality, 
and even of domestic economy; the 
rules of government, of war, and of 
negotiation ; all form essential parts of 
the Hindu code of law, and are treated 
in the same atyle, and laid down with 


the same authority, as the rules for the 
distribution of justice.” 

Mr. Maine, in his admirable work on 
Ancient Law, notes both the all-com- 
prehensive and the irresistible ascen- 
dancy of what is called Law in early 
societies. He remarks emphatically 
that ‘‘the stationary condition of the 
human race is the rule—the progressive 
condition the exception—a rare excep- 
tion in the history of the world”. (Chap. 
i Pp. 16-18-19; chap. ii. pp. 22-24.) 

gain, Mr. Maine observes :—‘‘ The 
other liability, to which the infancy of 
society is exposed, has prevented or 
arrested the progress of far the greater 
part of mankind. The rigidity of an- 
cient law, arising chiefly from its earl 
association and identification with reli- 
ion, has chained down the mass of 
he human race to those views of life 
and conduct which they entertained at 
the time when their institutions were 
first consolidated into a systematic 
form. There were one or two races 
exempted by a marvellous fate from 
this calamity: and grafts from these 
stocks have fertilised a few modern 
eee But it - phe Baa vane over 

e er of the world, the per- 
fection of aw has always been consi- 
dered as consisting in erence to the 
ground-plan sy, vac to have been 
marked out by the legislator. Jf in- 
tellect has in such cases been exercised 
upon jurisprudence, it has uniformly 
prided itself on the subtle perversity of 
the conclusions it could build on ancient 
texts, without discoverable departure from 
their literal tenor.” (Maine, Ancient 
Law, ch. iv. pp. 77-78.) 
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blished or- 
thodoxy, 
but insiston 
exercising 


the ordinary influences, but without the permanent 
stamp which such influences commonly leave behind. 
Either the internal intellectual force of the individual srercsme 

is greater, or he contracts a reverence for some new judgment. 

authority, or (as in the case of Sokrates) he believes himself to 
have received a special mission from the Gods—in one way or 
other the imperative character of the orthodoxy around him is so 
far enfeebled, that he feels at liberty to scrutinise for himself the 
assemblage of beliefs and sentiments around him. If he con- 
tinues to adhere to them, this is because they approve themselves 
to his individual reason : unless this last condition be fulfilled, he 
becomes a dissenter, proclaiming his dissent more or less openly, 
according to circumstances. Such disengagement from authority 
traditionally consecrated (€€aAAay) Trav elwOdrev vopipwv),? and 
assertion of the right of self-judgment, on the part of a small 


1 Cicero, Tuse. D. iii. 2; Aristot. 
Ethic. Nikom. x. 10, 1179, b. 23. 6 8 
Adyos xait » didaxy py mor ovK ev 
drag ioxvn, adda Sen mpodvecpyd.cbae 
Tots Beat THY TOV aKpoaToU’ Wuxny mpds 
Td Kadws xaipev Kai pioeiy, WoTep yhy 
Tv Opépovcay Td arépua. To the same 
aad Pgs Plato, Republ. iii. 402 A, Legg. 
1. 653 B, 659 E, Plato and Aristotle 
(and even Xenophon, Cyrop. i. 2, 8), 

g at the formation of a oO 
citizens, and acommunity very different 
from anything which they saw around 
them—require to have the means of 
shaping the early sentiments, love, 

tred, &c., of children, in a manner 
favourable to their own ultimate views. 
This is exactly what Néuos Bacireis 
does effectively in existing societies, 
without need of special provision for 


the purpose. See Plato, Protagor. 


825, 326. 

2 Plato, Phsedrus, 265 A. See Sir 
Will. Hamilton's Lectures on Logic, 
Lect. 29 PP. 88-90. In the Timzus 
(p. 40 E) Plato interrupts the thread 
of his own Bs giv erage on cosmogony, 
to take in the current theogony on 
the authority of King Nomos. aév- 
vatov ovv Gewy ra:ciy amorety, Kaime 
dvev Te eixétwy Kai avayxaiwy ammoée- 
£ewv Aéyovgiv, GAA’ ws oixeta PdogKov- 
ow amayyéddAev émoudvous Te vou 
muorevtéov. 

Hegel adverts to this severance of 
the individual consciousness from the 
common consciousness of the commu- 
nity, as the point of departure for 


philosophical theory :—‘‘On one hand 
we are now called upon to find some 
specific"matter for the general form of 

ood; such closer determination of 
The Good is the criterion uired. 
On the other hand, the exigencies of 
the individual subject come promi- 
nently forward: this is the conse- 
quence of the revolution which So- 
krates operated in the Greek mind. 


f So long as the religion, the laws, the 


political constitution, of any people, 
are in full force—so long as each indi- 
vidual citizen is in complete harmony 
with them all—no one raises the ques- 
tion, What has the Individual to do for 
himself? Ina moralised and religious 
social harmony, each individual finds 
his destination prescribed by the esta- 
blished routine; while this positive 
morality, religion, laws, form also the 
routine of his own mind. On the con- 
trary, if the Individual no longer stands 
on the custom of his nation, nor feels 
himself in full agreement with the 
religion and laws—he then no longer 
finds what he desires, nor obtains satis- 
faction in the medium around him. 
When once such discord has become 
confirmed, the Individual must fall 
back on his own reflections, and seek 
his destination there. This is what 
gives rise to the question—What is the 
essential scheme for the Individual ? 
To what ought he to conform—what 
shall he aim at? An ideal is thus set 
up for the Individual. This is, the 

ise Man, or the Ideal of the Wise 
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minority of id:oyvdpoves,! is the first condition of existence for 
philosophy or “reasoned truth”. . 
Amidst the epic and lyric poets of Greece, with their varied 


Early ap- productive impulse—as well as amidst the Gnomic 
pearance of philosophers, the best of whom were also poets—there 
judging in-_ are ‘not a few manifestations of such freely judging 
freethinkers individuality. Xenophanes the philosopher, who 


wrote in poetry, censured severely several of the 
current narratives about the Gods: and Pindar, though in more 
respectful terms, does the like. So too, the theories about the 
Kosmos, propounded by various philosophers, Thales, Anaxi- 
menes, Pythagoras, Herakleitus, Anaxagoras, &c., were each of 
them the free offspring of an individual mind. But these were 
counter-affirmations : novel theories, departing from the common 
belief, yet accompanied by little or no debate, or attack, or 
defence : indeed the proverbial obscurity of Herakleitus, and the 
recluse mysticism of the Pythagoreans, almost excluded discus- 
sion. These philosophers (to use the phrase of Aristotle*) had 


Man, which is, in truth, the separate 
working of individual self-conscious- 
ness, conceived as an universal or 
typical character.” (Hegel, Geschichte 
er Philosophie, Part ii. pp. 132, 133.) 
1 This is an expression of the learned 
Huet, Bishop of Avranches :—‘‘Si quel- 
qu’an me demande maintenant, ce que 
nous sommes, puisque nous ne voulons 
étre ni Académiciens, ni Sceptiques, ni 
Eclectiques, ni d’aucune autre Secte, 
je Sy que nous sommes nétres— 
c’est & dire libres: ne voulans soumettre 
notre esprit & aucune autorité, et 
n’approuvans que ce qui nous paroit 
s’approcher plus prés de la vérité. Que 
si quelqu’un, par mocquerie ou par 
flatterie, nous appelle dsoyrdpovas— 
cest & dire, attachés & nos propres 
sentimens, nous n’y répugnerons pas.” 
Huet, Traité Philosophique de la 
oiblesse de l’Esprit Humain, liv. ii. 
ch. xi. p. 224, ed. 1741.) : 
2 Aristot. Metaphys. A. 987, b. 32. 
Eusebius, having set forth the dissen- 
tient and discordant opinions of the va- 
rious Hellenic philosophers, triumph- 
antly contrasts with them the steady 
adherence of Jews and Christians to one 
body of truth, handed down by an uni- 
form tradition from father to son, from 
the first generation of man—a7d mpwrns 
avOpwroyovias. (Preep. Ev. xiv. 3.) 


Cicero, in the treatise (not preserved) 
entitled Hortensius—set forth, at some 
length, an attack and a defence of phi- 
scsophy ; the former he assigned to 
Ho naius, the latter he undertook in 
his own name. One of the a ents 
urged by Hortensius agains philo- 
sophy, to prove that it was not “‘ vera 
sapientia,” was, that it was both a 
human invention and a recent novelty, 
not handed down by tradition a prin- 
cipio, therefore not natural to man. 
‘Que si secundum hominis naturam 
est, cum homine ipso coeperit necesse 
est; si vero non est, nec capere quidem 
illam posset humana natura. Ubi apud 
antiquiores latuit amor iste investi- 

te veritatis?” (Lactantius, Inst. 
ivin. iii. oe The loss of this Cice- 
ronian pleading (Philosophy versus 
Consecrated Tradition) is much to be 
deplored. Lactantius and Augustin 
seem to have used it largely. 

The Hermotimus of Lucian, mani- 
festing all his lively Sokratic acute- 
ness, 18 a dialogue intended to expose 
the worthiessness of all speculative 
pre ast a The respondent Her- 
motimus pens to be a Stoic, but 
the assailant expressly declares (c. 85) 
that the arguments would be equally 
valid against Platonists or Aristo- 
telians. Hermotimus is advised to 
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no concern with Dialectic: which last commenced in the fifth 
century B.c., with the Athenian drama and dikastery, and was 
enlisted in the service of philosophy by Zeno the Eleate and 
Sokrates. 

Both the drama and the dikastery recognise two or more 
different ways of looking at a question, and require _ 
that no conclusion shall be pronounced until opposing ot malas 
disputants have been heard and compared. The Bffectofthe 
Eumenides plead against Apollo, Prometheus against and the 
the mandates and dispositions of Zeus, in spite of aaa 
the superior dignity as well as power with which Zeus is invested : 
every Athenian citizen, in his character of dikast, took an oath 
to hear both the litigant parties alike, and to decide upon the 
pleadings and evidence according to law. Zeno, in his debates 
with the anti-Parmenidean philosophers, did not trouble 
himself to parry their thrusts. He assumed the aggressive, 
impugned the theories of his opponents, and exposed the contra- 
dictions in which they involved themselves. The dialectic pro- 
cess, in which there are (at the least) two opposite points of view 
both represented—the negative and the affirmative— became 
both prevalent and interesting. 

I have in a former chapter explained the dialectic of Zeno, as 
it bore upon the theories of the anti-Parmenidean Rees 

: 7 ; cation 
philosophers. Still more important was the pro- o 
ceeding of Sokrates, when he applied the like scrutiny 
to ethical, social, political, religious topics. He did 
not come forward with any counter-theories: he de- 
clared expressly that he had none to propose, and that he was 
ignorant. He put questions to those who on their side professed 
to know, and he invited answers from them. His mission, as he 
himself described it, was, to scrutinise and expose false preten- 
sions to knowledge. Without such scrutiny, he declares life 
itself to be not worth having. He impugned the common and 
traditional creed, not in the name of any competing doctrine, 


desist from philosophy, to renounce 
inquiry, to employ himself in some of 
the necessary affairs of life, and to 

uiesce in the common received 
opinions, which would carry him 
smoothly along the remainder of his 


life (agua apdrrey te rev avayxaiwy, 


aid ce waparéuwpe: és 1d Aotwov Tov 
Biov, 7a Kowa Tavra dpovodvra, Cc. 72), 
Among the worthless philosophical 
ulations Lucian ranks geometry : 
the geometrical definitions fpoint and 
im) he declares to be nonsensical and 
issible (c. 74). 


1—25 
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but by putting questions on the familiar terms in which it was 
confidently enunciated, and by making its defenders contradict 
themselves and feel the shame of their own contradictions. The 
persons who held it were shown to be incapable of defending it, 
when tested by an acute cross-examiner; and their supposed 
knowledge, gathered up insensibly from the tradition around 
them, deserved the language which Bacon applies to the science 
of his day, conducting indirectly to the necessity of that remedial 
course which Bucon recommends. “Nemo adhuc tanta mentis 
constantia et rigore inventus est, ut decreverit et sibi propo- 
suerit, theorias et notiones communes penitus abolere, et intel- 
lectum abrasum et equum ad particularia rursus applicare. 
Itaque ratio illa quam habemus, ex multa fide et multo etiam 
casu, necnon ex puerilibus quas primo hausimus notionibus, 
farrago quedam est et congeries.” 1 

Never before (so far as we know) had the authority of King 
Emphatic Nomos been exposed to such an enemy as this dialec- 
ascertion by tic or cross-examination by Sokrates: the prescriptive 
the right of creed and unconsciously imbibed sentiment (“ratio ex 
satisfaction fide, casu, et puerilibus notionibus”) being thrown 
individual upon their defence against negative scrutiny brought 
aie to bear upon them by the inquisitive reason of an 
individual citizen. In the Apology, Sokrates clothes his own 
strong intellectual q@strus in the belief (doubtless sincerely 
entertained) of a divine mission. In the Gorgias, the Platonic 
Sokrates asserts it in naked and simple, yet not less emphatic, 
language. “You, Polus, bring against me the authority of the 
multitude, as well as that of the most eminent citizens, all of 
whom agree in upholding your view. But I, one man standing 
here alone, do not agree with you. And I engage to compel you, 
my one respondent, to agree with me.”* The autonomy or inde- 


1 Bacon, Nov. Org. Aph. 97. Ihave the Sokratic procedure as that which 
already cited this passage in a note on is here taken. 
the 68th chapter of my ‘History of 2 Plato, Gorgias, p. 472 A. «ai viv, 
Greece,’ pp. 612-613; in which note I mepi dv od Aéyets, DAtyou coi mdvres 
have also alluded to other striking cupdijcovar tavra 'AOnvaios nai oi gévor, 
paraaee of Bacon, indicating the con- éav BovAy Kar’ éuod pdprupas wapa- 
usion, inconsistencies, and misappre- oxéc@a. ws ovKx adnOy Adyw: papru- 
hensions of the ‘“‘intellectus sibi per- pyoovoi cor, éav pév BovApn, Nixias o 
missus”. In that note, and in the a ie Kat ot abdeAdot per’ avrov— 
text of the chapter, I have endea- édv 5& BovAn, "Aproroxpamns 5 ExedAAlov 
voured to illustrate the same view of —éav 8& BovAy, # HepixAdous SAy oixia 
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pendence of individual reason against established authority, and 
the title of negative reason as one of the litigants in the process 
of philosophising, are first brought distinctly to view in the 


career of Sokrates. 


With such a career, we need not wonder that Sokrates, though 


esteemed and admired by a select band of adherents, 


Aversion of 


incurred a large amount of general unpopularity. the Athe- 
The public (as I have before observed) do not admit to tho Tega 
the claim of independent exercise for individual ‘ve pro- 


cedure of 


reason. In the natural process of growth in the Sokrates. 


Mistake of 


human mind, belief does not follow proof, but springs gupposing 
that that 


up apart from and independent of it : an immature 
intelligence believes first, and proves (if indeed it 
ever seeks proof) afterwards! This mental tendency 
is farther confirmed by the pressure and authority of 


negative 
rocedure 
elon, 
eculiarly 
the So. 
hists and 


King Nomos ; who is peremptory in exacting belief, the Mega- 


but neither furnishes nor requires proof. The com- 


rici. 


munity, themselves deeply persuaded, will not hear with calm- 
ness the voice of a solitary reasoner, adverse to opinions thus 
established ; nor do they like to be required to explain, analyse, 
or reconcile those opinions? They disapprove especially that 


7 GAAn ouyydvera, HYTiva Gv BovAy Tov 
evOabe éxrAdfacOa. “AAA eyo woe 
els Gv ovx OpordAoya: ov ydp me 
ov avayxages, &c. 

1See Professor Bain’s Chapter on 
Belief; one of the most original and 
instructive chapters in his volume on 
the Emotions and the Will, pp. 578- 
584. [Third Ed., pp. 505-538.) 

2 This antithesis and reciprocal re- 
pulsion—between the tive rea- 
son of the philosopher who thinks for 
himself, and the established traditional 
convictions of the public—is nowhere 
more strikingly enforced than by Plato 
in the sixth and seventh books of the 


Republic; together with the corrupt- reall 


ing influence exercised by King Nomos, 
at the head of his vehement and una- 
nimous public, over those few gifted 
natures which are gue a to philo- 
sophical speculation. See Plato, Rep. 
vi, 492-493. 

The unfavourable feelings with 
which the attempts to analyse spies 
(especially when quite novel, as suc 
attempts were in the time of Sokrates) 
are received in a community —are 


noticed by Mr. John Stuart Mill, in 
ae tract on Utilitarianism, ch. iii. pp. 
39 :— 

- ba: Nelo ep es asked, er 
roperly so, in regar any suppose 
Tigral standard, What is its sanction ? 
What are the motives to obey it? or 
more specifically, What is the source 
of its obligation? Whence does it 
derive its binding force? It is a ne- 
cessa rt of moral | ar aid er to 
provide the answer to this question: 
which though frequently assuming the 
shape of an objection to the utilitarian 
eanioear d as if it had some special 
applicability to that above others, 
y arises in regard to all standards, 
It arises in fact whenever a person is 
called on to adopt a standard, or refer 
morality to any basis on which he has 
not been accustomed to rest it. For 
the customary morality, that which 
education and opinion have conse- 
crated, is the seins one which presents 
itself to the mind with the feeling of 
being in itself obligatory : and when a 
person is asked to believe that this 
morality derives its obligation from 
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dialectic debate which gives free play and efficacious prominence 
to the negative arm. The like disapprobation is felt even by 
most of the historians of philosophy ; who nevertheless, having 
an interest in the philosophising process, might be supposed to 
perceive that nothing worthy of being called reasoned truth can 
exist, without full and equal scope to negative as well as to 


affirmative. 


These historians usually speak in very harsh terms of the 


of philoso- 

coi t t 

against the 

Sophists 

brought 
roug 

by contem- 


ra 
Attetens 
against So- 
krates. 
They re- 
present the 
standing 
tt 
‘ee ’ 
usual vith, 
an orthodox 
public. 


Sophists, as well as of Eukleides and the Megaric 
sect ; who are taken as the great apostles of negation. 
But the truth is, that the Megarics inherited it from 
Sokrates, and shared it with Plato. Eukleides cannot 
have laid down a larger programme of negation than 
that which we read in the Apology of Sokrates,—nor 
composed a dialogue more ultra-negative than the 
Platonic Parmenidés: nor, again, did he depart so 
widely, in principle as well as in precept, from exist- 
ing institutions, as Plato in his Republic. The 
charges which historians of philosophy urge against 
the Megarics as well as against the persons whom 
they call the Sophists—such as corruption of youth— 
perversion of truth and morality, by making the 
worse appear the better reason—subversion of esta- 


blished beliefs—innovation as well as deception—all these were 
urged against Sokrates himself by his contemporaries,’ and 





some general principle round which 
custom has not thrown the same halo, 
the assertion is to hima paradox. The 
supposed corollaries seem to have a 
more binding force than the original 
theorem : the superstructure seems to 
stand better without than with what 
is represented as its foundation. . .. 
The difficulty has no peculiar ig rsa 
tion to the doctrine of utility, but is 
inherent in eve oor to analyse 
morality, and reduce it principles : 
which, unless the principle is alread 
in men’s minds invested with as muc 
sacredness as any of its applications 
always seems to divest them of a 
of their sanctity.” 
Epiktétus observes that the refined 

doctrines acquired by the self-reasonin 

hilosopher, often failed to attain tha 

tense hold on his conviction, which 


the ‘‘rotten doctrines” inculcated from 
childhood possessed over the conviction 
of ordinary men. Aca ri ody éxetvor (ot 
WoAdoi, ot dara) vuey (Trav dtAocd- 
gwv) icxupdrepor; "Ore exeivor pev Ta 
ganpa tavTa amd soypdrwy Aadovory ; 
Upers 82 7A Koma amd THY XELAWY. . . - - 
Oitws tuas ot loathe viKa@oes 
TAaXOV yap toxvupdy Oypa* avixnroyv 
72 Soya (Epiktétus, ii, 16.) 

1 Themistius, in defending himself 
against contemporary opponents, whom 
he represents to have him, 
consoles himself by saying, among 
other observations, that these arrows 


have been aimed at all the philo- 
sophers successively—Sokrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, Theophrastus. ‘O ydp go- 


dios cai adacwy Kai cacvéromos Mperor 
ev Lwxparous dveidy hv, éwecra IIAd- 
twvos ébefis, 0’ Uorepov 'ApiororéAous 


OT RS OE a ae ae « = 
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indeed against all the philosophers indiscriminately, as we learn 


cal @eodpdcrov. (Orat. xxiii. p. 346, 
Dindorf.) 

We read in Zeller’s account of the 
Platonic philosophy (Phil. der Griech. 
ber p. msrp ~~ i Be 5 

@ propddeutische griindung 
der Platonischen Philosophie besteht 
im Allgemeinen darin, der un- 
philosophische Standpunkt aufgelost, 
und die Erhebung zum phioecpat 
schen in ihrer Nothwen eit nach- 
gewiesen wird. Im Besondern kénnen 
wir drey Stadien dieses hi unter- 
scheiden. Den Ausgangspunkt bildet 
das gewShnliche Bewusstsein. Indem 
die Voraussetzungen, welche Diesem fir 
ein Erstes und Festes gegolten hatten, 
dialektisch zersetzt werden, 8o erhalten 
wir zundchst das negative Resultat der 
Sophistik. Erst wenn auch diese tiber- 
wunden ist, kann der philosophische 


Standpunkt positiv entwickelt wer- th 


den.” 

Sophists (Protagoras, Prodikus, Hip. 
phis oras us, Hip- 
pias and others) who first applied 
negative analysis to the common con- 
sciousness; breaking up, by their dia- 
lectic scrutiny, those hypotheses which 
before exercised authority therein, 

as first principles not to be disputed. 
dissent from this ition. I con- 
ceive that the Sophists (Protagoras 
us, Hippias) did not do what 
Zeller affirms, and that Sokrates (and 
Plato after him) did doit. The nega 
tive analysis was the weapon of So- 
krates, and not of Protagoras, Prodi- 
kus, Hippias, &c. It was he who de- 
clared (see Platonic Apology) that 
false persuasion of knowledge was at 
once universal and ruinous, and who 
devoted his life to the task of exposing 
it by cross-examination. The conver- 
sation of the Xenophontic Sokrates 
with Euthydémus (Memor. iv. 2), ex- 
hibits a complete specimen of that 
aggressive analysis, brought to bear 
on the common consciousness, which 
Zeller ascribes to the Sophists: the 
Platonic dialogues, in which Sokrates 
cross-examines upon Justice, Temper- 
ance, Courage, Piety, Virtue, &€., are 
of the like character; and we .know 
from Xenophon (Mem. i. 1-16) that 
Sokrates passed much time in such exa- 
minations with pre-eminent success. - 
I notice this statement of Zeller, not 
because it is peculiar to him (for most 
of the modern historians of count 

affirm the same; and his history, whic 


is the best that I know, merely repeats 
the ordinary view), but because it 
illustrates clearly the view which I 
take of the Sophists and Sokrates. 
Instead of the unmeaning abstract 
‘* Sophisti£,” given by Zeller and othe 
we ought properly to insert the wo 

‘* Sokratik,” if we are to have any ab- 
stract term at all. 

Again—The eRe analysis, which 
these authors ‘* Sophistik,” the 
usually censure as discreditable an 
corrupting. To me it appears, on the 
contrary, both original and valuable, 
as one essential condition for bringing 
social and ethical topics under the 
domain of philosophy or ‘reasoned 
truth”. 

Professor Charles Thurot (in his 
Etudes sur Aristote, Paris, 1860, p. 
119) takes a juster view than Zeller of 
e difference between Plato and the 
Sophists otagoras, Prodikus, Hip- 
pias). ‘ Sophistes, comme tous 
ceux qui dissertent superficiellement 
sur des questions de philosophie, et en 
particulier sur la morale et la politique, 
s’appuyaient sur l’autorité et le témoig- 

e; ils alléguaient les vers des 
pobtes célébres qu passaient aux yeux 
es Grecs pour des oracles de sagesse : 
ils invoquaient l’opinion du commun 
des hommes. Platon récusait absolu- 
ment ces deux espéces de témoignages. 
Ni les podtes ni le commun des hommes 
ne savent ce qu’ils disent, puisqu’ils 
ne peuvent en rendre raison....... 
Aux yeux de Platon, il n’y a d’autre 
méthode, pour arriver au vrai et pour 
le communiquer, que Ja dialectique : 
qui est & la fois l'art d’interroger et de 
répondre, et l'art de deéfinir et de 
diviser.” 

M. Thurot here declares (in my 
judgment very truly) that the Sophists 
appealed to the established ethical 
authorities, and dwelt upon or adorned 
the received common-places — that 
Plato denied these authorities, and 
brought his battery of negative cross- 
examination to bear upon them as 
well as upon their defenders. M. 
Thurot thus gives a totally different 
version of the procedure of the Sophists 
from that which is given by Zeller. 
Nevertheless he perfectly es with 
Zeller, and with Anytus, the accuser 
of Sokrates (Plat. Menon, pp. 91-92), 
in describing the Sophists as a class 
who made money by deceiving and 
perverting the minds of hearers (p. 120} 
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from Sokrates himself in the Apology.! They are outbursts of 
feeling natural to the practical, orthodox citizen, who represents 
the common sense of the time and place; declaring his antipathy 
to these speculative, freethinking innovations of theory, which 
challenges the prescriptive maxims of traditional custom and 
tests them by a standard approved by herself. The orthodox 
citizen does not feel himself in need of philosophers to tell him 
what is truth or what is virtue, nor what is the difference be- 
tween real and fancied knowledge. On these matters he holds 
already settled persuasions, acquired from his fathers and his 
ancestors, and from the acknowledged civic authorities, spiritual 
and temporal ;? who are to him exponents of the creed guaran- 
teed by tradition :— 


** Quod sapio, satis est mihi: non ego curo 
Esse quod Arcesilas serumnosique Solones.” 


1 Plato, Apol. Sokr. p. 28 D. iva 
8¢ pn s8oxwow amopety, ra Kxarta 
wmadvTwy trav dPrdocodovytrwr 
wpdxetpa travra Adyouvgsey, or 
Ta peréwpa cai ra Umd yns Kai Oeods 
BH vopigery nai rdv Hrrw Ad- 
yov KPELTTW FOLELYD, e 

Xenoph. Memor. i. 2, 31. 7d nowy 
Tots didogddors vd THY TOAAwV emcee 
pebuevov. e rich families in Athens 
severely reproached their relatives who 
frequented the society of Sokrates. 
Xenophon, Sympos. iv. 82. 

2 this point strikingly set forth 
by Plato, Politikus, 299: Plutarch, 
*Epwrixés, Cc. 18, 756 A. 

This is the “ auctoritas jorum,” 
put forward by Cotta in his official 
character of Pontifex, as conclusive per 
se; when reasons are produced to sus- 
tain it, the reasons (Cic. Nat. 
Deor. iii. 8, 5, 6, 9.) 

The ‘“‘auctoritas majorum,” pro- 
claimed oN the Pontifex Cotta, may be 
illustrated by what we read in Father 
Paul's ear of the Council of Trent, 
respecting the proceedings of that 
Council when it imposed the duty of 
repo seg Sock authoritative interpreta- 
tion of pture :—‘‘ Lorsqu’on fut & 
opiner sur le quatriéme Article, pres- 
que tous se rendirent & l’avis du Car- 

Pachéco, ou a fig ead Que 
l’Ecriture ayant été expliquée par tant 


de gens éminens en piété et en doc- 
trine, l’on ne pouvoit pas espérer de 
rien ajouter de meilleur : Que les nou- 
velles Hérésies etant toutes nées des 
nouveaux sens qu’on avoit donnés & 
l’Ecriture, il étoit nécessaire d’arréter 
la licence des esprits modernes, ‘et de 
les obliger de se laisser gouverner per 
les Anciens et par |’ se: Et que si 
quelqu’un naissoit avec un esprit sin- 
gulier, on devoit le forcer & le ren- 
ermer au dedans de lui-méme, et & 
ne pe troubler le monde en publiant 
tout ce qu’il pensoit.” (Fra Paolo, 
Histoire du Concile de Trente, traduc- 
tion Francoise, par Le Courayer, Livre 
II. p. 284, 285, in 1546, pontificate of 
Paul ITT.) 

P. 289. ‘‘Par le second Décret, il 
étoit ordonné en substance, de tenir 
l’Edition Vulgate § tae authentique 
dans les legons publiques, les disputes, 
les prédications, et les explications ; 
et défendre & qui que ce fut de la 
rejeter. On l dpfen oit aussi d’expli- 
quer la Sain ture dans un sens 
contraire a celui que lui donne la 
Sainte Eglise notre Mére, et au con- 
sentement unanime des Peres, quand 
bien méme on auroit intention de tenir 
ces explications secrétes ; et on ordon- 
noit que ceux am contreviendroient 4 
cette défense fussent punis par les 
Ordinaires.” 
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He will not listen to ingenious sophistry respecting these conse- 
crated traditions: he does not approve the tribe of fools who 
despise what they are born to, and dream of distant, unattainable 
novelties :! he cannot tolerate the nice discoursers, ingenious 
hair-splitters, priests of subtleties and trifles—dissenters from the 
established opinions, who corrupt the youth, teaching their 
pupils to be wise above the laws, to despise or even beat their 
fathers and mothers,? and to cheat their creditors—mischievous 


1 Pindar, Pyth. iii. 21. 
"Eore 82 hidAov év avOpwroter parasd- 
TAaTOV, 
"Oons aicxivwv émywdpta rarraives Ta 
wépow, 
Merapywrra Onpevwv axpdvrots é€Amioty. 


2 OvdSev codiddpecGa rotcr Saipoct: 
Ilarpiovs mapadoxas, ds 0° opyAccas 


Keeshued’, ovdeis alta caraBadet Adyos, 
Ovs’ et bv’ dxpwy 7d coddv nipyras 


dpevav. 
(Euripides, Bacche, 200.) 
Illud in his rebus vereor, ne forté 


rearis 
Impia te rationis inire elementa, 
viamque 
Endogredi sceleris. (Lucretius, i. 85.) 


Compare Valckenaer, Diatrib. Eurip. 
pp. 88, 39, cap. 5. 

About the accusations t So- 
krates, of leading the youth to contract 
doubts and to slight the authority of 
their fathers, see Xenoph. Memor. i. 
2, 52; Plato, Gorgias, 522 B, p. 79, 
Menon, p. 70. A touching anecdote, 
illustrating this displeasure of the 
fathers against Sokrates, may be found 
in Xenophon, Cyroped. fii. 1, 89, where 
the father of Tigranes puts to death 
the co¢:orhs who had taught his son, 
because that son had contracted a 
tees attachment to the godcoris 

to his own father. 
z enn: rete ) re ? 3 i. 2, * 
og. So. s. 20; compare the 
of 3 Kleon in Thucyd. iii. 37. Piato, 
Politikus, p. 299 E. 

Timon in the Silli bestows on So- 
krates and his successors the title of 
axpiBddoyou. Diog. Laert. ii. 19. Sext. 
Emp. adv. Mathem. vii. 8. Aristo- 
phan. Nubes, 180, where Strepsiades 
says— 
wes ody yepay dy KamAjopwv Kal Bpadvs 
Adywv axpiBav cxivdarapous wabj copa ; 
Compare 820-359 of the same comedy 


—ov re Aerrordtwy Ayjpwy iepev—also 
Rane, 149, b. 

When Euripides (8 oxnvixds rdd- 
Acitonhanes a pivine 
phanes as gi 
clever exhibitions among the male- 
factors there, with great success and 

applause. Rane, 771— 
"Ore &) xaryrO’ Evpiumiéns, éwedeixvuto 
Tots Awmodvracs Kai tors Badavrin- 


mois. ee 

Smep éor’ évAdou mAHO0s* 01 8" axpow- 
pavot 

tev avTiAoyLay Kai AvyLoMaY Kat OTpO- 


ev 
Umrepeuavngay, Kavopicav TopwrTarov. 


These astute cavils and quibbles of 
Euripides are attributed by Aristo- 
hanes, and the other comic writers, 
his frequent conversations with So- 
krates. g, 1490-1500. Dionys. 
Hal. Ars Rhet. p. 301-355. Valec- 
kenaer, Diatribe in Euripid. c. 4. 
Aristophanes describes Sokrates as 
ha stolen a garment from the 
palestra (Nubes, 180); and Eupolis 
also introduces him as having stolen a 
wine-ladle (Schol. ad loc. Eupolis, 
. Incert. ix. ed. Meineke). The 
fragment of Eupolis (xi. p. 553, ’Ado- 
Aecxetvy avrov exdidatov, ®& cogiord 
Sepa fe pag wit 

e sympa of the people wi e 
attacks of the comic writers on §So- 
krates, see Lucian, Piscat. c. 25. 

The rhetor Aristeides (Orat. xlvi. 
‘Yrép tov Terrépwv, pp. 406-407-408, 
rf), after remarking on the ve 
vague and general manner in whic 
the title Sod.:orhs was applied among 
the wiper Pein aad Pete 80 a 
signa olon an oras 
mentions that Androtion not only 
of the seven wise men as Tous énra 
codioras, but also called Sokrates 
godiorny rovtoy rov mavu: that Lysias 

ed Plato rain cai ke and called 
Atschines (the So c) by the same 
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instructors, whose appropriate audience are the thieves and male- 
factors, and who ought to be silenced if they display ability to 
pervert others.1 Such feeling of disapprobation and antipathy 
against speculative philosophy and dialectic—against the libertas 
philosophandi—counts as a branch of virtue among practical and 
orthodox citizens, rich or poor, oligarchical or democratical, mili- 
tary or civil, ancient or modern. It is an antipathy common to 
men in other respects very different, to Nikias as well as Kleon, 
to Eupolis and Aristophanes as well as to Anytus and Demo- 
chares. It was expressed forcibly by the Roman Cato (the 
Censor), when he censured Sokrates as a dangerous and violent 
citizen ; aiming, in his own way, to subvert the institutions and 
customs of the country, and poisoning the minds of his fellow- 
citizens with opinions hostile to the laws.2, How much courage 
is required in any individual citizen, to proclaim conscientious 
dissent in the face of wide-spread and established convictions, is 
recognised by Plato himself, and that too in the most orthodox 
and intolerant of all his compositions. He (and Aristotle after 





title; that Isokrates represented him- 
self, and rhetors and politicians like 
himself, as ¢:Aogddous, while he termed 
the dialecticians and critics coguords. 
Nothing could be more indeterminate 
than these names, cod.orns and sie 
godos. It was Plato who applied him- 
ri aged to discredit the garg ork 
orns (6 pwddtora emavacras TH bvd- 
parc); but others had tried to discredit 
gdirAdcopos and 7d giArocogery in like 
manner. It deserves notice that in the 
restrictive or censorial law (proposed 
by Sophokles, and enacted by the 
Athe 8 in B.C. 807, but re ed in 
the following ye) inst the philo- 
sophers and their schools, the philo- 
sophers generally are designated as 
godigrai. Pollux, Onomast. ix. 42. 
dare 58 wai vouos “Arrixds xara Tav 
pAocogovvtwy ypapeis, by odoxdrs 
txrAeidou Louvievs elrev, vg Tia 
KaTO, avT@Y MpoeiToV, Emnyaye, MY 
éfeitvas pydevi trav codiatav &a- 
TpLBHy KatacKevacacbat. 

Plato, Euthyphron, p. 3 C-D. ’A@y- 
vaios yap ov odddpa pédar, av tiva 
Servdy olwvrac elvar, wh pévroer bidac~ 
xahixov THs avTov codias: by 8° ay 
Kat GAAoVS OlwvYTat mToLety ToLOvTOUS, 
Ovpodvrat, elr’ ody POdve, ws ov Adyets, 


etre 50° dAAO Tt. 
2Plato, Menon, pp. 90-92. The 


antipathy manifested here by Anytus 
against the Sophists, is the same feel- 
ing which led him to indict Sokrates, 
and which induced also Cato the Cen- 
sor to hate the character of Sokrates, 
and Greek letters generally. Plutarch, 
Cato, 28: dAws dirocodiq mpooKxexpov- 
Kus, kat wagay “EAAynvixyy potcay Kat 
mo.deiay vd didotiuias mpomndAakicwy ° 
Ss ye Kal Swxpatn dyoi AdAoy kai Biatoy 

evépevov émxeiperv, & Tpdrm Svvaroy 
i Tupavvery tS martpidos, xaradvovrTa 
Ta On, nai mpds evayrias Tots vdmors 
Séfas EAxovra xai peOioravta Tovs 
wodiras. Comp. Cato, Epist. ap. Plin. 
H. N. xxix. 7. 

3 Plato, Legg. viii. p. 885 C. viv be 
avOpdmrov ToAunpod xivduvever detoOat 
wwos, Ss mappyciay Scadepdvtws Timo 
épet ta Soxovyra dpior elvac méAe Kat 
modirats, év uxais StepOappévacs rd 
mpéwov Kal érouevov macy TH woAcTeiq 
Tartwv, évavtia Aéywv Tais meyioracoly 
émiOupiats Kai obx éxwy Bonbdv avOpe- 
wv ovdéva, Adyw éErduevos pOVY mdvos. 

Here the dissenter who proclaims his 
sincere convictions is spoken of with 
respect: compare the contrary sg is 
Leges, ix. 881 A, and in the tenth boo 
ponerally. In the striking passage of 
he Republic, referred to in a previous 
note (vi. 492), Plato declares the lessons 
taught by the multitude—the contagion 
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him), far from recognising the infallibility of established King — 
Nomos, were bold enough! to try and condemn him, and to 
imagine (each of them) a new Népos of his own, representing the 
political Art or Theory of Politics—a notion which would not 
have been understood by Themistokles or Aristeides. 

The dislike so constantly felt by communities having esta- 


blished opinions, towards free speculation and dialec- 
tic, was aggravated in its application to Sokrates, be- 
cause his dialectic was not only novel, but also public, 


obtrusive, and indiscriminate.? 


krates, after his death, was employed not merely by 
Plato, but by all the Sokratic companions, to cover 
their own ethical speculations : moreover, all of them 
either composed works or gave lectures. But in 
either case, readers or hearers were comparatively few 
in number, and were chiefly persons prompted by 
some special taste or interest: while Sokrates passed 


his day in the most public place, 


every one, and sometimes forcing his interrogations 
even upon reluctant hearers. That he could have 


been allowed to persist in this 


of established custom and traditio 
communicated by the crowd of earnest ‘ 
assembled believers—to be of over- 
whelming and almost omnipotent force. 
The individual philosopher (he says), 
who examines for himself and tries to 
stand against it, can hardly maintain 
himself without special divine aid. 

1In the dialogue called Politikus, 
Plato announces ey and expli- 
citly (what the historical Sokrates 
asserted before him, Xen. Mem. iii. 9, 
10) the exclusive pretensions of the 
Baowreds Texvexds (representing poli- 
tical science, art, or theory) to rule 
mankind—the illusory nature of all 
other titles to rule—and the mischiev- 
ous working of all existing govern- 
ments. The same view is developed 
in the Republic and the es. Com- 
pare also Aristotel. Ethic. Nikom. x. 
p. 1180, b, 27 ad fin. 

In a remarkable passage of the 
Leges (i. 637 D, 638 C), Plato observes, 


in touching upon the discrepancy be- 
tween di ereut local institutions at 


7 Sr he Krete, Keos, Tarentum, &c. :— 
“If natives of different cities argue 


Aversion 
towards 
pone 
aggrava 
by his ex- 
treme pub- 
licity of 
‘speech. His 
eclaration, 
that false 
persuasion 
of know- 
ledge is 
universal ; 
must be un- 
derstood as 
a basis in ap- 
reciatin 
: lato’s 7 - 
ogues 0 
Search. 


The name of So- 


eager to interrogate 


course of life for thirty years, 


with each other about their respective 
institutions, each of them has a good 
and sufficient reason. This is the 
custom with us; with you perhaps it 
is different. But we, who are now 
conversing, do not apply our criticisms 
to the private citizen ; we criticise the 
lawgiver himself, and try to deter- 
mine whether his laws are good or 
bad.” yyy 8° éoriv ov mept Tov 
avOponrwv tav adAdAwy 6 Adyos, adda 
Fept Tav vouoWer@y avTav Kaxias TE 
kat aperns. King Nomos was not at 
all pleased to be thus put upon his 


2 Cicero, Tusc. Disp. ii. 3. ‘“‘ Est 
enim philosophia paucis contenta ju- 
dicibus, multitudinem consulto ipsa 
fugiens, eique ipsi et suspecta et in- 
visa,” &c 


The extreme publicity, and indis- 
criminate, aggressive conversation of 
Sokrates, is strongly insisted on by 
Themistius (Orat. xxvi. p. 384, ‘Ymrép 
Tod Aéyecv) as aggravating the displea- 
sure of the public against him. 


8 Xenophon, Memor. iv. 2, 3-5-40. 
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when we read his own account (in the Platonic Apology) of the 
antipathy which he provoked—and when we recollect that the 
Thirty, during their short dominion, put him under an interdict 
—is a remarkable proof of the comparative tolerance of Athenian 
practice. 

However this may be, it is from the conversation of Sokrates 
that the Platonic Dialogues of Search take their rise, and we 
must read them under those same fundamental postulates which 
Sokrates enunciates to the Dikasts. ‘ False persuasion of know- 
ledge is almost universal : the Elenchus, which eradicates this, 
is salutary and indispensable: the dialectic search for truth 
between two active, self-working minds, both of them ignorant, 
yet both feeling their own ignorance, is instructive, as well as 
fascinating, though it should end without finding any truth at 
all, and without any other result than that of discovering some 
proposed hypotheses to be untrue.” The modern reader must be 
invited to keep these postulates in mind, if he would fairly 
appreciate the Platonic Dialogues of Search. He must learn to 
esteem the mental exercise of free debate as valuable in itself, 
even though the goal recedes before him in proportion to the 
steps which he makes in advance. He perceives a lively anti- 
thesis of opinions, several distinct and dissentient points of view 
opened, various tentatives of advance made and broken off. He 
has the first half of the process of truth-seeking, without the 
last ; and even without full certainty that the last half can be 
worked out, or that the problem as propounded is one which 
admits of an affirmative solution.? But Plato presumes that the 


1 Aristotel. Topica, i. B 101, a. 20, sential to the process rod drAocodety 
with the Scholion of Alexander of —xai eyo wey gunv dirogodoivras av- 
Aphrodisias, who remarks that the rods mepi tov mpdyparos avridéyey Tov 
habit of colloquial debate had been évavriov Adyov: ot $ ipa ouK avréAeyor, 
very frequent in the days of Aristotle, aA’ avrémparrov. ysias, Or. 
and afterwards; but had compara- Kaxodoywy, s. 12, p. 273; compare 
tively ceased in his own time, having Plat. Apolog. p. 28 E. 
been exchanged for written treatises. Bacon describes his own intellectual 
P. 254, b. Schol. Brandis ; also Plato, cast of mind, in terms which illustrate 
Parmenid. i ain 136, and the Com- the Platonic &ddAoyor ¢gnrytixot,—the 
klus thereupon, p. 776 character of the searcher, doubter, and 
seqd., and p. 917, ed: Stallbaum. tester, as contrasted with that of the 
*A passage in one of the speeches confident affirmer and expositor :— 
composed by Lysias, addressed by a ‘‘Me ipsum autem ad veritatis con- 
gency in court to the Dikasts, shows templationes baie ad alia magis fabre- 
ow debate and free antithesis of op- factum deprehendi, ut qui mentem et 
posite opinions were accounted as es- ad rerum similitudinem (quod maxi- 
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search will be renewed, either by the same interlocutors or by 


others. 


He reckons upon responsive energy in the youthful 


subject ; he addresses himself to men of earnest purpose and 
stirring intellect, who will be spurred on by the dialectic 
exercise itself to farther pursuit—men who, having listened to 
the working out of different points of view, will meditate on 
these points for themselves, and apply a judicial estimate con- 
formable to the measure of their own minds. Those respon- 
dents, who, after having been puzzled-‘and put to shame by one 
cross-examination, became disgusted and never presented them- 
selves again—were despised by Sokrates as lazy and stupid.! 


mum est) agnoscendum satis mobilem, 
et ad differentiarum subtilitates obser- 
vandas satis fixam et intentam habe- 
rem—qui et querendi desiderium, et 
dubitandi patientiam, et meditandi 
voluptatem, et asserendi cunctationem, 
et resipiscendi facilitatem, et dispo- 
nendi sollicitudinem tenerem—quique 
nec novitatem affectarem, nec antiqui- 
tatem admirarer, et omnem impos- 
turam odissem. Quare naturam meam 
cum veritate quandam familiaritatem 
et cognationem habere judicavi.” (Im- 
 cgne Philosophici, De Interpretatione 
atures Procemium. 

Lwxparixas eis exarepov is the phrase 
of Cicero, ad Atticum. ii. 8. 

1 Xenoph. Mem. iv. 2, 40. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill, in his Essay 
on Liberty, has the following remarks, 
illustrating Plato’s Dialogues of Search. 
I should have been glad if I could 
have transcribed here many other 
pages of that admirable Essay : which 
stands almost alone as an unreserved 
vindication of the rights of the search- 
ing individual intelligence, against the 
compression and repression of King 
Nomos (pp. 79-80-81) :— 

‘* The loss of so important an aid to 
the intelligent and living pe ear 
sion of a truth, as is afforded by the 
necessity of explaining it to or defend- 

it st opponents, meen not 
suificient to dg tig is no triflin 
drawback from, the benefits of its uni- 
versal recognition. Where this advan- 
tage cannot be had, I confess I should 
like to see the teachers of mankind en- 
deavouring to provide a substitute for 
it: some contrivance for making the 
difficulties of the question as present 
to the learner’s consciousness, as if 
they were pressed upon him by a dis- 


sentient champion eager for his con- 
version. 

‘But instead of seeking contrivances 
for this purpose, they have lost those 
they formerly had. The Sokratic dia- 
lectics, so magnificently exemplified in 
the dialogues of Plato, were a con- 
trivance of this description. They 
were essentially a discussion of the 

t questions of life and philosophy, 
irected with consummate skill to the 
pe se of convincing any one, who 
merely adopted the common- 
places of received opinion, that he did 
not understand the subject—that he ds 
et attached no definite meaning to 
he doctrines he professed: in order 
that, becoming aware of his ignorance, 
he might be put in the way to attain a 
stable belief, resting on a clear appre: 
hension both of the meaning of doc- 
trines and of their evidence. The 
school-disputations of the middle ages 
had a similar object. They were in- 
tended to make sure that the pu il 
understood his own opinion, an y 
necessary correlation) the opinion 
opposed to it—and could enforce the 
grounds of the one and confute those 
of the other. These last-mentioned 
contests had indeed the incurable 
defect, that the premisses appealed to 
were taken from authorit: , hot from 
reason; and as a discipline to the 
mind they were in every respect 
inferior to the powerful dialectics 
which formed the intellects of the 
‘Socratici viri’. But the modern mind 
owes far more to both than it is gene- 
rally willing to admit; and the present 
modes of instruction contain nothing 
which in the smallest degree doy are 
the place either of the one or of the 
other. . It is the fashion of the 
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For him, as well as for Plato, the search after truth counted as 
the main business of life. 
Another matter must here be noticed, in regard to these 
Dialogues of Search. We must understand how Plato 
aa hee ow. conceived the goal towards which they tend: that is, 
aoe = the state of mind which he calls knowledge or cognt- 
to. tion. Knowledge (in his view) is not attained until 
ower of = the mind is brought into clear view of the Universal 
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foron ae Forms or Ideas, and intimate communion with them: 
cross-exa- but the test (as I have already observed) for deter- 
mination: mining whether a man has yet attained this end or 
rid except not, is to ascertain whether he can give to others a 
Platonic full account of all that he professes to know, and can 
Procesa and extract from them a full account of all that they pro- 


fess to know: whether he can perform, in a manner 
exhaustive as well as unerring, the double and correlative func- 
tion of asking and answering: in other words, whether he can 
administer the Sokratic cross-examination effectively to others, 
and reply to it without faltering or contradiction when ad- 
ministered to himself.1 Such being the way in which Plato con- 
ceives knowledge, we may easily see that it cannot be produced, 
or even approached, by direct, demonstrative, didactic communi- 
cation: by simply announcing to the hearer, and lodging in his 
memory, a theorem to be proved, together with the steps whereby 
it is proved. He must be made familiar with each subject on 
many sides, and under several different aspects and analogies: he 
must have had before him objections with their refutation, and 


recent time to disparage negative 
ogic—that which points out weak- 
nesses in theory or errors in practice, 
without establishing positive truths. 
Such negative criticism would indeed 
be poor enough as an ultimate result, 
but asa means to attaining any positive 
knowledge or conviction worthy the 
name, it cannot be valued too highly ; 
and until people are again systemati- 
cally trained it, there be few 
great thinkers, and a low general 
average of intellect, in any but the 
mathematicaland physical departments 
of ulation. On any other subject 
no one’s opinions deserve the name 
of knowledge, except so far as he has 


either had forced upon him by ouess., 

or gone through of himself, the same 

mental process which would have been 
ui of him in carrying on an 
ive controversy with opponents.” 

1 See Plato, Republic, vii. 518, B, C, 
about radeia, as developing rhy evod- 
cay exdorov Siva ev TH Wuyi: and 
684, about émionjun, with its test, rd 
Sovva xai S¢éfac0a Adcyov. Compare also 
Republic, v. 477 478, with esetét. 
175, C, D; Phsedon, 76, B; Phsedrus, 
276; and Sympos. 202 A. rd dp0a 8o- 
Edgey nai aveu Tov éxerv Adyor Sovvar, 
ove ol dre ovre erioracOal éorev; 
iAcyoy yap xpayya was Gy ein éme- 
orhuy ; 
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the fallacious arguments which appear to prove the theorem, but 
do not really prove it:' he must be introduced to the principal 
counter-theorems, with the means whereby an opponent will 
enforce them: he must be practised in the use of equivocal terms 
and sophistry, either to be detected when the opponent is cross- 
examining him, or to be employed when he is cross-examining 
an opponent. All these accomplishments must be acquired, 
together with full promptitude and flexibility, before he will be 
competent to perform those two difficult functions, which Plato 
considers to be the test of knowledge. You may say that such a 
result is indefinitely distant and hopeless: Plato considers it 
attainable, though he admits the arduous efforts which it will 
cost. But the point which I wish to show is, that if attainable 
at all, it can only be attained through a long and varied course 
of such dialectic discussion as that which we read in the Platonic 
Dialogues of Search. The state and aptitude of mind called 
knowledge, can only be generated as a last result of this con- 
tinued practice (to borrow an expression of Longinus).? The 
Platonic method is thus in perfect harmony and co-ordination 
with the Platonic result, as described and pursued. 

Moreover, not merely method and result are in harmony, but 
also the topics discussed. These topics were ethical, piatonio 
social, and political: matters especially human® (to Pros, 
use the phrase of Sokrates himself) familiar to every hes nic 
man,—handled, unphilosophically, by speakers in the man and 
assembly, pleaders in the dikastery, dramatists in the ‘ciety. 


1 On this poe the scholastic man- de la conclusion énoncée et des con- 
ner of handling in the Middle Ages clusions précédentes ou subséquentes ; 
furnishes a good illustration for the il faut réproduire, & Toccasion de 
Platonic dialectic. I borrow a pensege tout probléme controversé, l’ensemble 
from the treatise of M. Haureau, de la doctrine pour laquelle on s’est 
la Phil. Booeetaue; vol. HP: 190. ee déclaré.” 

“* Sain omas pouvait s’en r : , 
14: nous le comprenons, nous avons _, gle usuieiore de Sdebetraes ne , hives 
tout son systéme sur Porigine des idées, [° Wh’yEE. | nd p begin) Lg geeureeny 
et nous pouvons croire qu'il n’a plus jPi0's 7 ampere = anid. 
rien & nous apprendre A ce sujet: mais §"‘Y*””H4- 

lasti i] flit de dé- 1, 8 succeeding chapter about the 
SOR tron ha doux oa trois ceeamonts, Hippias Minor. And see also Sir 


montrer, par deux ou trois arguments, hee : 
réputés invincibles, ce que on sup: Hamilton’s Lectures on Logic, Lect. 85, 


pose étre la vérité, il faut, en outre, Pp. 224. 

répendre aux objections prenere 8 Xenoph. Memor. i. 1, 12-15. I 
seconde, troisitme, &c., &c., de divers transcribe the following e from 
interlocuteurs, souvent imaginaires; an article in the Edinburgh Review 
il faut établir la parfaite concordance (April, 1866, pp. 825-326), on the first 
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theatre. Now it is exactly upon such topics that debate can be 
made most interesting, varied, and abundant. The facts, multi- 
farious in themselves, connected with man and society, depend 
upon a variety of causes, co-operating and conflicting. Account 
must be taken of many different points of view, each of which 
has a certain range of application, and each of which serves to 
limit or modify the others: the generalities, even when true, are 


true only on the balance, and 


edition of the present work : an article 

not merely profound and striking as to 

thought, but indicating the most com- 
rehensive study and appreciation of 
he Platonic writings — 

‘*The enemy t whom Plato 
really fought, and the warfare i 
whom was the incessant ceenpet on of 
his life and writings, was—not Sophis- 
try, either in the ancient or modern 
sense of the term, but—Commonplace. 
It was the acceptance of traditional 
opinions and current sentiments as an 

timate fact; and bandying of the 
abstract terms which express appro- 
bation and atlas provesion, desire and 
aversion, admiration and disgust, as 

they had a meaning thoroughly 
understood and universally assented 
to. The men of his day (like those 
of ours) Honea that they knew what 
Good and Evil, Just and Unjust, 
Honourable and Shameful, were—be- 
cause they could use the words glibly, 
and affirm them of this or that 
agreement with existing custom. But 
what the property was, which these 
several instances sed in common, 
justify the application of the term, 
nobody considered ; neither the 
Sophists, nor the rhetoricians, nor the 
statesmen, nor any of those who set 
themselves up, or were set up by 
others, as wise. Yet whoever could 
not answer this question was wander- 
ing in darkness—had no standard b 
which his judgments were regulated, 
and which kept them consistent with 
one another—no rule which he knew 
and could stand by for the guidance 
of his life. Not knowing what Justice 
and Virtue are, it was impossible to 
be just and virtuous: not knowing 
what Good is, we not only fail to 
reach it, but are certain to embrace 
evil ins Such a condition, to any 
one as of thought, made life not 
worth . The d business of 
human intellect ought to consist in 
subjecting these terms to the most 


under ordinary circumstances ; 


rigorous scrutiny, and bringing to light 
the ideas that lie at the bottom of them. 
Even if this cannot be done and real 
knowledge attained, it is already no 
small benefit to expel the false opinion 
of knowledge : to make men conscious 
of the things most needful to be known, 
fill them with shame and uneasiness 
at their own state, and rouse a pungent 
internal stimulus, summoning up all 
their energies to attack these greatest 
of all problems, and never rest until, 
as far as ible, the true solutions 
are reach This is Plato’s notion of 
the condition of the human mind in 
his time, and of what philosophy could 
do to help it: and any one who does 
not think the description applicable, 
with slight modifications, to the ma- 
qority of educated minds in our own 
ime and in all times known to us, 
certainly has not brought either the 
teachers or the practical men of any 
time to the Platonic test.” : 
The Reviewer farther illustrates this 
impressive description by a valuable 
citation from Max Miiller to the same 
urpose (Lectures on the Science of 
e, Second Series, pp. 526-527). 

‘“‘Such terms as Nature, Law, 
dom, Necessity, Body, Substance, 
Matter, Church, State, Revelation, 
Inspiration, Knowledge, Belief, &c., 
are tossed about in the war of words 
as if every body knew what me 

meant, and as if every body 
them exactly in the same sense; 
whereas most people, and icularly 
those who represent public opinion, 
pick up these complicated terms as 
children, beginning with the vaguest 
conceptions, adding to them from time 
to time—perhaps correcting likewise 
at haphazard some of their involun- 
tary errors—but never taking stock, 
never either enquiring into the history 
of the terms which they handle so 
freely, or realising the fulness of their 
meaning according to the strict rules 
of logical definition.” 
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they are liable to exception, if those circumstances undergo 
important change. There are always objections, real as well as 
apparent, which require to be rebutted or elucidated. To such 
changeful and complicated states of fact, the Platonic dialectic 
was adapted : furnishing abundant premisses and comparisons, 
bringing into notice many distinct points of view, each of which 
must be looked at and appreciated, before any tenable principle 
can be arrived at. Not only Platonic method and result, but 
also Platonic topics, are thus well suited to each other. The 
general terms of ethics were familiar but undefined: the tentative 
definitions suggested, followed up by objections available against 
each, included a large and instructive survey of ethical pheno- 
mena in all their bearings. 

The negative procedure is so conspicuous, and even so prepon- 
derant, in the Platonic dialogues, that no historian 
of philosophy can omit to notice it. But many of not provide 
them (like Xenophon in describing Sokrates) assign to Solutions 
it only a subordinate place and a qualified applica- difficulties 
tion: while some (and Schleiermacher especially) has raised. 
represent all the doubts and difficulties in the nega- Tbe.2fr 
tive dialogues as exercises to call forth the intellec- negative 
tual efforts of the reader, preparatory to full and him com- 
satisfactory solutions which Plato has given in the Pletely dis: 
dogmatic dialogues at the end. The first half of this dogmas are 
hypothesis I accept: the last half I believe to be tionsa 
unfounded. The doubts and difficulties were cer- Prriot 
tainly exercises to the mind of Plato himself, and pressive 
were intended as exercises to his readers ; but he has eens 
nowhere provided a key to the solution of them. Where he 
propounds positive dogmas, he does not bring them face to face 
with objections, nor verify their authority by showing that 
they afford satisfactory solution of the difficulties exhibited in his 
negative procedure. The two currents of his speculation, the 
affirmative and the negative, are distinct and independent of 
each other. Where the affirmative is especially present (as in 
Timeeus), the negative altogether disappears. Timeus is made 
to proclaim the most sweeping theories, not one of which the real 
Sokrates would have suffered to pass without abundant cross- 
examination: but the Platonic Sokrates hears them with respect- 
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ful silence, and commends afterwards. The declaration so often 
made by Sokrates that he is a searcher, not a teacher—that he 
feels doubts keenly himself, and can impress them upon others, 
but cannot discover any good solution of them—this declaration, 
which is usually considered mere irony, is literally true! The 
Platonic theory of Objective Ideas separate and absolute, which 
the commentators often announce asif it cleared up all difficulties 
—not only clears up none, but introduces fresh ones belonging to 
itself. When Plato comes forward to affirm, his dogmas are 
altogether @ priori: they enunciate preconceptions or hypotheses, 
which derive their hold upon his belief, not from any aptitude 
for solving the objections which he has raised, but from deep and 
solemn sentiment of some kind or other—religious, ethical, 
sesthetical, poetical, &c., the worship of numerical symmetry or 
exactness, &c. The dogmas are enunciations of some grand senti- 
ment of the divine, good, just, beautiful, symmetrical, &c.,? which 
Plato follows out into corollaries. But this is a process of itself ; 
and while he is performing it, the doubts previously raised are 
not called up to be solved, but are forgotten or kept out of sight. 
It is therefore a mistake to suppose ® that Plato ties knots in one 


1 See the conversation between Me- d’Empédocle. Chez les moder je 
nippus and Sokrates. (Lucian, Dialog. pourrais citer parmi ses adhérents Ké- 
Mortuor. xx.) pler, Newton, Laplace. Le systeme 

2Dionysius of Halikarnassus re- des ondes ne comp yh ge des partisans 
marks that the topics upon which moins illustres: te, Descartes, 
Plato renounces the character of a Hooke, Huygens, Euler, l’avaient 


adopté. a ee 
ment affirmative dogmatist, are those ‘Au reste, si l’on s’étonnait de voir 
which are above human investigation d’aussi grands génies ainsi divisés, je 
and evidence—the transcendental: dirais que de leurs temps la question 
cai yap éxeivos (Plato) ra Scypara ovx on litige ne pouvait etre résolue ; que 
airds arogpaiverat, elra mepi avray da- les experiences nécessaires manquaient ; 
ywvigerar> add’ ev -péow Thy CHTnow ao les divers systémes sur la 
umiétre étaient, non des déductions 
evpioxwy ‘padAov 7rd Séov Sdypa, H di- logiques des faits, mais, si je puis m’ex- 
Aovecxwy Uvrép avrov daivera: mAnv primer ainsi, de simples vérités de sen- 
nuas, timent; qu’enfin, le don de l’infaillibi- 
Adyera. oo Hal. Ars Rhet. c. 10, lité n’est pas accordé méme aux plus 
p. 376, Reiske. ) habiles, des qu’en sortant du domaine 
e, des observations, et se jetant dans celui 
e des conjectures, ils abandonnent la 
ath sciences, very analogous to marche sévére et assurée dont les 
t of Plato, generally :— sciences se prévalent de nos jours avec 
Arago, Biographies, vol. i. p. 149, raison, et qui leur a fait faire de si 
Vie de Fresnel. ‘‘De ces deux expli- incontestables progres.” 
cations des phénoménes de la lumiére, 3 Several of the Platonic critics 
Pune eens e la théorie de l’émission; speak as if they thought that Plato 
Yautre est connue sous le nom de sys- would never suggest any difficult 
téme des ondes. On trouve déj& des which he had not, beforehand an 
traces de la premitre dans les écrits ready-made, the means of solving; and 
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dialogue only with a view to untie them in another; and that 
the doubts which he propounds are already fully solved in his 
own mind, only that he defers the announcement of the solution 
until the embarrassed hearer has struggled to find it for himself. 

Some critics, assuming confidently that Plato must have 


produced a full breadth of positive philosophy to 
countervail his own negative fertility, yet not find- 
ing enough of it in the written dialogues—look for 
Tennemann thinks, and his opinion is 
partly shared by Boeckh and K. F. Hermann, that 
the direct, affirmative, and highest principles of 
Plato’s philosophy were enunciated only in his 
lectures : that the core, the central points, the great 
principles of his system (der Kern) were revealed 
thus orally to a few select students in plain and 
broad terms, while the dialogues were intentionally 


it elsewhere. 


Munk treats the idea which I have 
stated in the text as ridiculous. ‘‘ Plato 
(he observes) must have held pre- 
posterous doctrines on the subject of 
peedagogy. He undertakes to instruct 
others by his writings, before he has 
yet cleared up his own ideas on the 
question ; he proposes, in propsedeutic 
writings, enigmas for his scholars to 
solve, while he has not yet solved 
them himself; and all this for the 
praiseworthy (ironically said) purpose 
of correcting in their minds the false 
pounce of knowledge.” (Die natiir- 
ry Ordnung der Platon. Schrift. p. 
ae en Munk sei ey aD: 
Biato , again and again, by the 
latonic Sokrates, as his real purpose. 
Munk is at liberty to treat it as ridi- 
culous; but the ridicule falls upon 
Plato himself. The Platonic Sokrates 
disclaims the edlagonc sanction, de- 
scribing himself as nothing more than 
& fellow searcher with the rest. 
So too Munk declares (p. 79-80, and 
Zeller also, Philos. der Griech. vol. ii. 
. 472, ed. 2nd) that Plato could not 
ve composed the Parmenidés, in- 
cluding, as it does, such an assemblage 
of difficulties and objections against 
the theory of Ideas, until he possessed 
the means of solving all of them him- 
self. This is a bold assertion, alto- 
gether conjectural; for there is no 
solution of them given in any of 


Hypothesis 
—that Plato 
had solved 
all his own 
difficulties 
for himself ; 
but that he 
communi- 
cated the 
solution 


lectures 
untenable. 


Plato’s writings, and the solutions to 
which Munk alludes as given by 
Zeller and Steinhart (even assuming 
them to be satisfactory, which I do 
not admit) travel much beyond the 
limits of Plato. - 

Ueberweg maintains the same opi- 
nion (Ueber die Aechtheit der Platon. 
Schriften, p. 103-104); that Sokrates, 
in the Platonic Dialogues, though he 
appears as a Searcher, must neverthe- 
less be looked upon as a matured 
thinker, who has already gone through 
the investigation for himself, and solved 
all the culties, but who goes back 
upon the work of search over in, 
for the instruction of the interlocutors. 
“The special talent and dexterity 

irtuositat) which Sokrates displays 

conducting the dialogue, can only 
be explained by supposing that he 
has already acquired for himself a firm 
and certain conviction on the question 
ee mace 

This opinion of Ueberweg appears 
to me quits untenable, as well as in- 
consistent with a previous opinion 
which he had given elsewhere (Pla- 
tonische Welt-seele, p. 69-70)—That 
the Platonic Ideenlehre was altogether 
insufficient for explanation. e im- 

ression which the Dialogues of 
Rearehi make aw me is directly the 
reverse. My difficulty is, to under- 
stand how the constructor of all these 
puzzles, if he has the answer ready 


1—26 
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written so as to convey only indirect hints, illustrations, applica- 
tions of these great principles, together with refutation of various 
errors opposed to them : that Plato did not think it safe or pru- 
dent to make any full, direct, or systematic revelation to the 
general public.! I have already said that I think this opinion 
untenable. Among the few points which we know respecting 
the oral lectures, one is, that they were delivered not to a select 
and prepared few, but to a numerous and unprepared audience : 
while among the written dialogues, there are some which, far 
from being popular or adapted to an ordinary understanding, are 
highly perplexing and abstruse. The Timeeus does not confine 
itself to indirect hints, but delivers positive dogmas about the 
super-sensible world : though they are of a mystical cast, as we 
know that the oral lectures De Bono were also. 

Towards filling up this gap, then, the oral lectures cannot be 
shown to lend any assistance. The cardinal point of 


tic ofthe difference between them and the dialogues was, that 
tures—That they were delivered by Plato himself, in his own 
they were name ; whereas he never published any written com- 
ira own position in his own name. But we do not know 
what other enough to say, in what particular way this difference 
thege would manifest itself. Besides the oral lectures, de- 
a ed from livered to a numerous auditory, it is very probable 
Torna: we that Plato held special communications upon philoso- 
cannot say. phy with a few advanced pupils) Here however we 


are completely in the dark. Yet I see nothing, either in these 
supposed private communications or in the oral lectures, to con- 
trovert what was said in the last page—that Plato's affirmative 


in his pocket, can avoid Hermann considers this reserve and 


u 
At any rate, I double doctrine to be unworthy of 


drawn up 
letting it slip out. 


stand upon the literal declarations, 
often repeated, of Sokrates; while 
Munk and _  Ueberweg_ contradict 


them. 

For the doubt and hesitation which 
Plato puts into the mouth of Sokrates 
(even in the Republic, one of his 
most nae ge compositions) see a 
remarkable pereee, Rep. v. p. 450 E. 
amorouvra 5 xat ¢nrovvra aua Tous 

ous rocecaOat, 8 3H ey Spo, &e. 

Tennemann, Gesch. der Philos. ii. 


p. 205-220. Hermann, Ueber Plato’s 
RChriftetell er. Motive, pp. 290-204. 


Plato, and ascribes it to Protagoras 
ane other a aur he Bi the ante Op 
of a e e Thertétus (152 
which does not at all sustain his alle- 
gation. 

Hermann considers ‘‘ die akroama- 
tischen Lehren als Fortse und 
Schluss stein der schriftlichen, die dort 
erst zur vollen Klarheit principieller 
Auffassung erhoben wurden, ohne je- 
doch iiber den nimlichen i aap 
soweit die Rede auf denselben kom- 
men musste, etwas wesentlich Ver- 
schiedenes zu lehren” (p. 293). 
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philosophy is not fitted on to his negative philosophy, but grows 
out of other mental impulses, distinct and apart. Plato (as Ari- 
stotle tells us) felt it difficult to determine, whether the march 
of philosophy was an ascending one toward the principta (dpyas), 
or a descending one down from the yprincipia. A good philoso- 
phy opght to suffice for both, conjointly and alternately: in 
Plato’s philosophy, there is no road explicable either upwards or 
downwards, between the two: no justifiable mode of participation 
(uébeé:s) between the two disparate worlds—intellect and sense. 
The principia of Plato take an impressive hold on the imagina- 
tion : but they remove few or none of the Platonic difficulties ; 
and they only seem to do this because the Sokratic Elenchus, so 
effective whenever it is applied, is never seriously brought to 
bear against them. 

‘With persons who complain of prolixity in the dialogue— 
of threads which are taken up only to be broken off, 


: d Apart from 
devious turns and “ passages which lead to nothing’ ene ta 
—of much talk “about it and about it,” without any interest in 
peremptory decision from an authorised judge—with th? Process 
such complainants Plato has no sympathy. He feels and debate 
a strong interest in the process of enquiry, in the tracted en- 
debate per se: and he presumes a like interest in his Wy js® 
readers. He has no wish to shorten the process, nor Privilege, 
to reach the end and dismiss the question as settled.? some obli- 

gation. 


On the contrary, he claims it as the privilege of phi- 


1 Aristot. Eth. Nik. i. 4, 5. 4d yo 
kat TlAdrwv nrépec rovto xai é¢nrer 
mwOTEpoV ard THY apxav H ert Tas apxas 
éoriy 7 086s. 

2As an illustration of that class 
of minds which take delight in the 
oe es a different directions, 

copy e following passage re- 
apecting Dr. Priestley, from an excel- 
lent modern § scientific bait aa 
“Dr. Priestley had seen so much of 
the evil of obstinate adherence to 
opinions which time had_ rendered 
decrepit, not venerable—and had been 
so richly rewarded in his capacity of 
natural pad oeopher by his adventur- 
ous explorations of new territories in 
science—that he pede otia and un- 
consciously over-estimated the value 
of what was novel, and held himself 
free to change his opinions to an extent 


not easily sympathised with by minds 
of a different order. Some men love 
to rest in truth, or at least in settled 
opinions, and are uneasy till they find 
repose. They alter their beliefs with 
great reluctance, and dread the charge 
of inconsistency, even in reference 
trifling matters. Priestley, on the 
other band, was a follower after truth, 
who delighted in the chase, and was all 
his life long beg not resting in it. 
On all subjects which interested him 
he held by certain cardinal doctrines, 
but he left the outlines of his systems 
to be filled up as he gained experience, 
and to an extent very few men have 
done, disavowed any attempt to re- 
concile his changing views with each 
other, or to deprecate the charge of 
inconsistency. . .. I think it must 
be acknowledged by all who have 
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losophical research, that persons engaged in such discussions are 
noway tied to time; they are not like judicial pleaders, who, 
. with a klepsydra or water-clock to measure the length of each 
speech, are under slavish dependence on the feelings of the 
Dikasts, and are therefore obliged to keep strictly to the point.! 
Whoever desires accurate training of mind must submit to go 
through a long and tiresome circuit.? Plato regards the process 
of enquiry as being in itself, both a stimulus and a discipline, in 
which the minds both of questioner and respondent are impli- 
cated and improved, each being indispensable to the other: he 
also represents it as a process, carried on under the immediate 
inspiration of the moment, without reflection or foreknowledge of 
the result. Lastly, Plato has an interest in the dialogue, not 


studied his writings, that in his 
scientific researches at least he carried 
this feeling too far; and that often 
when he had reached a truth in which 


8 Plato, Republic, iii. 394 D. Mayv- 
revouor (says Glaukon) oxomeic@ai oe, 
ire mapadegdue8a tpayysiav Te Kat 
Kwupdiay ets Thy modu, etre Kai ev. 


he might and should have rested, his “Iows (says Sokrates) nat mAeiw ére 


of anything like a too hasty 
stereotyping of a sup discovery, 
induced him to welcome whatever 
seemed to justify him in renewing the 
pursuit of truth, and thus led him 
completely astray. Priestley indeed 
missed many a discovery, the clae to 
which was in his hands and in his 
alone, by not knowing where to stop.” 
(Dr. Geo. Wilson—Life of the Hon. 
H. Cavendish, among the publications 
ae Cavendish Society, 1851, p. 110- 


-) 

1 Plato, Thezetét. p. 172. 

2 Plato, Republic, v. 450 B. pérpoy 
8€ y’, épn, & Ldxpares, 6 TdAavxwy, 
Tovovtwy Adywv axoverw, SrAos 6 Bios 
voor éxovorv. Vi. 504 D. Thy paxpordépay 
polar vad Tp TOLOVTYH, Kat ox, TOV 
pavOavovre trovntéov 7 pvacoueve. 
Also Pheedrus, 274 A; Parmenid. p- 
185 D, 186 D, apjxyavoy mpaypnareiary 
—aborerxias, &c. Compare Politikus, 
286, in respect to the charge of pro- 
lixity inst him. 

In the Hermotimus of Lucian, the 
assailant of philosophy draws one of 
his strongest arguments from the 
number of years required to examine 
the doctrines of all the philosophical 
sects: the whole of life would be in- 
ae Shier poey C. 47-48). 

e passages above cited, especially 
the first of them, show that Sokrates 
and Plato would not have been dis- 
couraged by this protracted work. 


ap 8) éywyé Tw 


av 6 AdYyos 


TovTav: ov + 
olda, GAA’ bay 
homep mvetvua Pépy, TavtTpyA 
iréov. Kai nadros y', én, A€yecs. 

The Republic, from the second book 
to the close, is one of those Platonic 
compositions in which Sokrates is 
most e itory. 

We d a remarkable passage im 
Des Cartes, wherein that very self- 
working philosopher expresses his con- 
viction that the longer he continued 
enquiring, the more his own mind 
would become armed for the better 
appreciation of truth—and in which 
he strongly protests against git gbeodiioa’ 
restraining the indefinite liberty of 
enquiry. 

‘Et encore qu’il y en ait peut-étre 
d’aussi bien sensés parmi les 
les Chinois que parmi nous, il me sem- 
bloit que le plus utile étoit, de me 
régler selon ceux avec lesquels j’aurois 
& vivre; et que, pour savoir quelles 
étoient véritablement leurs i rues je 
devois plutét prendre garde ace qu’ 
pratiquaient qu’&é ce qu ils disaient ; 
non seulement 4 cause qu’en la corrup- 
tion de nos meeurs, il y a peu de gens qué 
veuillent dire tout ce qu’ils croient—mais 
GQusst ad cause que plusieurs l’ignorent 
eux mémes; car l’action de la pensée, 
par laquelle on croit une chose étant 
différente de celle par laquelle on connoit 
quon la croit, elles sont souvent l'une 
sansl’autre. Et entre plusieurs opinions 


erses ou — 
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merely as a mental discipline, but as an artistic piece of workman- 
ship, whereby the taste and imagination are charmed. The dia- 
logue was to him what the tragedy was to Sophokles, and the 
rhetorical discourse to Isokrates. He went on “combing and 
curling it” (to use the phrase of Dionysius) for as many years 
as Isokrates bestowed on the composition of the Panegyrical 
Oration. He handles the dialectic drama so as to exhibit some 
one among the many diverse ethical points of view, and to show 
what it involves as well as what, it excludes in the way of conse- 
quence. We shall not find the ethical point of view always the 
same: there are material inconsistencies and differences in this 
respect between one dialogue and another. 

But amidst all these differences—and partly indeed by reason 
of these differences—Plato succeeds in inspiring his 
readers with much of the same interest in the process 
of dialectic enquiry which he evidently felt in his 
own bosom. The charm, with which he invests the 
process of philosophising, is one main cause of the 
preservation of his writings from the terrible ship- } 
wreck which has overtaken so much of the abundant 
contemporary literature. It constitutes also one of 
his principle titles to the gratitude of intellectual men. This is 
a merit which may be claimed for Cicero also, but hardly for 
Aristotle, in so far as we can judge from the preserved portion of 
the Aristotelian writings: whether for the other viri Socratics 
his contemporaries, or in what proportion, we are unable to say. 
Plato’s works charmed and instructed all; so that they were 


Plato has 
done more 


agent recues, je ne choisissois que 
al vs moderées ; tant & cause que ce 
aie toujours les plus commodes pour 


qui n’est Aa concates , qu’on fasse des 
voeux ou contrats qui obligent & y 
persévérer: mais & cause que je ne 
voyois au monde aucune chose qui de- 

meurat toujours en méme état, et que 


comne pour non particulier, je me pro- 


io pre tique, et vraisemblablement les 
meilleures—tous excés ayans coutume 
a’étre mauvais—comme aussi afin de 


a aging a ee vrai chemin 

cas que ae ue si, ayant 
choisi Yun des deux ex trémes, ceit 
été Pautre qu’il eut fallu suivre. 

‘* Kt particuligrement, je mettois entre 
les excés toutes les promesses par lesquelles 
on retranche quelque chose de aa Liberté ; 
mon que je désapprouvasse les lois, 
qui pour remédier 4 linconstance des 
esprits foibles, permettent, lorsqu’on a 
quelque bon dessein (ou méme, pour la 
sureté du commerce, quelque dessein 


mettois de perfectionner de plus en plus 
mes jugemens, et non point de les rendre 
pires, Jeusse penaéd commetire une grande 
Saute contre le bon sens, si, parceque 
Japprouvois alors quelque chose, je me 
Susse obligé de la prendre powr bonne 
encore aprés, lorsqu'elle auroit peut-ttre 
cessé de l’étre, ow que j'aurois cessé de 
Vestimer telle.” Discours de la Mé.- 
thode, part iii. p. 147-148, Cousin edit. ; 
p. 16, Simon t. 
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read not merely by disciples and admirers (as the Stoic and 
Epikurean treatises were), but by those who dissented from him 
as well as by those who agreed with him.!_ The process of philo- 
sophising is one not naturally attractive except to a few minds : 
the more therefore do we owe to the colloquy of Sokrates and the 
writing of Plato, who handled it so as to diffuse the appetite for 
enquiry, and for sifting dissentient opinions. The stimulating 
and suggestive influence exercised by Plato—the variety of new 
roads pointed out to the free enquiring mind—are in themselves 
sufficiently valuable: whatever we may think of the positive 
results in which he himself acquiesced.? 

I have said thus much respecting what is common to the Dia- 
logues of Search, because this is a species of composition now 
rare and strange. Modern readers do not understand what is 
meant by publishing an enquiry without any result—a story 
without anend. Respecting the Dialogues of Exposition, there 
is not the like difficulty. This is a species of composition, the 
purpose of which is generally understood. Whether the exposi- 
tion be clear or obscure—orderly or confused—true or false—we 
shall see when we come to examine each separately. But these 
Dialogues of Exposition exhibit Plato in a different character : 
as the counterpart, not of Sokrates, but of Lykurgus (Republic 
and Leges) or of Pythagoras (in Timeeus).® 

A farther remark which may be made, bearing upon most of 
the dialogues, relates to matter and not to manner. 
Everywhere (both in the Dialogues of Search and in 
those of exposition) the process of generalisation is 
kept in view and brought into conscious notice, 
directly or indirectly. The relation of the universal 
to its particulars, the contrast of the constant and 
essential with the variable and accidental, are turned 


Process of 
Spar mca 
ion always 
kept in view 
and illus- 
trated 
throughout 
the Platonic 
Dialogues of 
Search—ge- 


Platonic wri also. ‘‘ Philosophiam 


1 Cicero, Tusc. Disp. fi. 3 
multis locis inchoasti: ad im endum 


e ? 8. 
Cicero farther commends the Stoic 


Panetius for having relinquished the 
“tristitiam atque ritatem” of his 
Stoic predecessors, Zeno, Chrysippus, 
&c., and for endeavo to reproduce 
the style and graces of Plato and Ari- 
stotle, whom he was always commend- 
to his students (De Fin. iv. 28, 79). 
The observation which Cicero a 
plies to Varro, is applicable to the 


satis, ad edocendum parum” (Academ. 
Poster. i. 8, 9). 

I say more about this when I 
touch upon the Platonic Kleitophon ; 
an unfinished dialogue, which takes up 
the point of view here indicated by 
Cicero. 

3 See the citation from Plutarch in 
an earlier note of this chapter. 
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and returned in a thousand different ways. The neral terms 
principles of classification, with the breaking down of Gone wade 
an extensive genus into species and sub-species, form paler oF 
the special subject of illustration in two of the most analysis. 
elaborate Platonic dialogues, and are often partially applied in 
the rest. To see the One in the Many, and the Many in the 
One, is represented as the great aim and characteristic attribute 
of the real philosopher. The testing of general terms, and of 
abstractions already embodied in familiar language, by interro- 
gations applying them to many concrete and particular cases—is 
one manifestation of the Sokratic cross-examining process, which 
Plato multiplies and diversifies without limit. It is in his 
writings and in the conversation of Sokrates, that genera] terms 
and propositions first become the subject of conscious attention 
and analysis: and Plato was well aware that he was here opening 
the new road towards formal logic, unknown to his predecessors, 
unfamiliar even to his contemporaries. This process is indeed 
often overlaid in his writings by exuberant poetical imagery and 
by transcendental hypothesis : but the important fact is, that it 
was constantly present to his own mind and is impressed upon 
the notice of his readers. 

After these various remarks, having a common bearing upon 
all, or nearly all, the Platonic dialogues, I shall pro- 
ceed to give some account of each dialogue separately. ibe ae 
It is doubtless both practicable and useful to illustrate be reviewed 
one of them by others, sometimes in the way of ana- eae 
logy, sometimes in that of contrast. But I shall not tions by the 

: : ne same author, 

affect to handle them as contributories to one positive illustrating 
doctrinal system—nor as occupying each an inten- Pach other, 
tional place in the gradual unfolding of one precon- assignable - 
ceived scheme—nor as successive manifestations of pendence. 
change, knowable and determinable, in the views of 
the author. For us they exist as distinct imaginary conversations, 
composed by the same author at unknown times and under 
unknown specialities of circumstance. Of course it is necessary 
to prefer some one order for reviewing the Dialogues, and for 
that purpose more or less of hypothesis must be admitted ; but I 
shall endeavour to assume as little as possible. 

The order which I shall adopt for considering the dialogues 
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coincides to a certain extent with that which some 
Dialogues, other expositors have adopted. It begins with those 
epi ag dialogues which delineate Sokrates, and which con- 
them ander fine themselves to the subjects and points of view 
review. belonging to him, known as he is upon the indepen- 
Apology dent testimony of Xenophon. First of all will come 
first; Tim- the Platonic Apology, containing the explicit negative 
tias, Leges, Programme of Sokrates, enunciated by himself a 
Epinomis, month before his death, when Plato was 28 years 

of age. 

Last of all, I shall take those dialogues which depart most 
widely from Sokrates, and which are believed to be the products 
of Plato’s most advanced age—Timeeus, Kritias, and Leges, with 
the sequel, Epinomis. These dialogues present a glaring contrast. 
to the searching questions, the negative acuteness, the confessed 
ignorance, of Sokrates: Plato in his old age has not maintained 
consistency with his youth, as Sokrates did, but has passed round 
from the negative to the affirmative pole of philosophy. 

Between the Apology and the dialogues named as last—I 
Kriton and Shall examine the intermediate dialogues according as 
Eutby- they seem to approximate or recede from Sokrates and 
: the negative dialectic. Here, however, the reasons 
Ape coy” for preference are noway satisfactory. Of the many 

einter- dissentient schemes, professing to determine the real 
dialogues Order in which the Platonic dialogues were composed, 
presentno J find a certain plausibility in some, but no conclusive 
grounds for reason in any. Of course the reasons in favour of 
each one scheme, count against all the:rest. I believe 
order. (as I have already said) that none of Plato’s dialogues 
were composed until after the death of Sokrates: but at what 
dates, or in what order, after that event, they were composed, it 
is impossible to determine. The Republic and Philébus rank 
among the constructive dialogues, and may suitably be taken 
immediately before Timzeus : though the Republic belongs to the 
highest point of Plato’s genius, and includes a large measure of 
his negative acuteness combined with his most elaborate positive 
combinations. In the Sophistés and Politikus, Sokrates appears 
only in the character of a listener: in the Parmenidés also, the 
part assigned to him, instead of being aggressive and victorious, 
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is subordinate to that of Parmenidés and confined to an un- 
successful defence. These dialogues, then, occupy a place late 
in the series. On the other hand, Kriton and Euthyphron have 
an immediate bearing upon the trial of Sokrates and the feelings 
connected with it. I shall take them in immediate sequel to the 
Apology. g° 3 . 

For the intermediate dialogues, the order is less marked 
and justifiable. In so far as a reason can be given, for pre- 
ference as to former and later, I shall give it when the case 
arises. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


APOLOGY OF SOKRATES. 


ApoptinG the order of precedence above described, for the review 
of the Platonic compositions, and taking the point of departure 
from Sokrates or the Sokratic point of view, I begin with the 
memorable composition called the Apology. 

I agree with Schleiermacher 1—with the more recent investiga- 


mae A 
ogy is the 
real defence 
delivered by 


Sokrates 
before the 
Dikas 


ts 
reported 
by Plato, 
without 
intentional 
transfor- 
mation. 


1 Zeller is of opinion that the Apo- 
logy, as well as the Kriton, were put 
es Sabet at Megara by Plato, shortly 
after the death of Sokrates. (Zeller, 
De Hermodoro Ephesio, p. 19. 

Schleiermacher, Einl. zur pologie, 
vol. ii. PP. 182-185. veneer ee: Ueber 
die Aechtheit der Plat. Schrift. p. 246. 

Steinhart thinks (Kinleitung, pp. 
236-238) that the Apology contains 
more of Plato, and less of Sokrates: 
but he does not make his view very 
clear to me. Ast, on the contrary 
treats the Apology as o dead an 
unworthy of Plato. (Ueber Platon’s 
Leben und Schriften, p. 477, seq.) 
His arguments are rather objectio 
ean the merits of the composition, 
t reasons for believing it not to 
be the work of Plato. I mt from 
them entirely : but they show that an 


tions of Ueberweg—and with what (until recent 
times) seems to have been the common opinion,—that 
this is in substance the real defence pronounced by 
Sokrates ; reported, and of course drest up, yet not 
intentionally transformed, by Plato.? If such be the 
case, it is likely to have been put together shortly 
after the trial, and may thus be ranked among the 
earliest of the Platonic compositions: for I have 
already intimated my belief that Plato composed no 


acute critic can make ont a plausible 
case, satisfactory to himself, against 
any dialogue. If it be once conceded 
that the question of genuine or spu- 
rious is to be tried upon such purely 
internal grounds of critical admiration 
and complete harmony of sentiment, 
Ast might have made out a case even 
roahg against the genuineness of 
the Phedrus, Symposion, Philébus, 
Parmenidés. 

2 See chapter Ixviii. of my History 

of Greece. 
The reader will find in that chapter 
@ full narrative of all the circumstances 
known to us respecting both the life 
and the condemnation of Sokrates. 

A very admirable account may also 
be seen of the character of Sokrates, 
and his position with reference to the 
Athenian people, in the article entitled 
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dialogues under the name of Sokrates, during the lifetime of 
Sokrates. 

Such, in my judgment, is the most probable hypothesis re- 
specting the Apology. But even if we discard this 


n if 
hypothesis ; if we treat the Apology as a pure product be Plato's 
of the Platonic imagination (like the dialogues), and position, 
therefore not necessarily connected in point of time deka: 
with the event to which it refers—still there are good first in the 
reasons for putting it first in the order of review. bis di 

ogues. 


For it would then be Plato’s own exposition, given 
more explicitly and solemnly than anywhere else, of the Sokratic 
point of view and life-purpose. It would be an exposition em- 
bodying that union of generalising impulse, mistrust of esta- 
blished common-places, and aggressive cross-examining ardour— 
with eccentric religious persuasion, as well as with perpetual 
immersion in the crowd of the palestra and the market-place : 
which immersion was not less indispensable to Sokrates than 
repugnant to the feelings of Plato himself. An exposition, 
lastly, disavowing all that taste for cosmical speculation, and that 
transcendental dogmatism, which formed one among the leading 
features of Plato as distinguished from Sokrates. In whichever 
way we look at the Apology, whether asa real or as an imaginary 
defence, it contains more of pure Sokratism than any other com- 
position of Plato, and as such will occupy the first place in the 
arrangement which I adopt. 


Sokrates und Sein Volk, Akademischer as that which is taken in my sixty- 


Vortrag, by Professor Hermann Kichly’;; 
& lecture delivered at Zurich in 1855, 
cee published with enlargements in 


9. 

Professor Kéchly’s article (contained 
in a volume entitled Akademische Vor- 
trige, Zurich, 1859) is eminently de- 
serving of oi pees It not only con- 
tains a careful summary of the contem- 
porary history, so far as Sokrates is 
concerned, but it has farther the great 
merit of fairly estimating that illus- 
trious man in reference to the actual 
feeling of the time, and to the real 
public among whom he moved. I feel 
much satisfaction in seeing that Pro- 
fessor Kochly’s picture, composed with- 
out any knowledge of my History of 
Greece, presents substantially the same 
view of Sokrates and his contemporaries 


eighth chapter. 

Kéchly considers that the Platonic 
Apology preserves the Sokratic cha- 
racter more faithfully than any of 
Plato’s writings; and that it repre- 
sents what Sokrates said, as nearly as 
the ‘“dichterische Natur” of Plato 
would permit. (Kéchly, pp. 302-364.) 

1 Dionysius s the A 
logy, not as a report of what Sokra 
reelly said, nor as approximating there- 
unto, but as a pure composition of 
Plato himself, for three purposes com- 
bined :—1. To defend and extol S8o- 
krates. 2 To accuse the Athenian 
public and Dikasts. 38. To furnish a 

icture of what a philosopher ought to 
be —All these purposes are to a cer- 
tain extent included and merged in a 
fourth, which I hold to be the true 
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In my History of Greece, I have already spoken of this im- 
pressive discourse as it concerns the relations between Sokrates 
himeelf and the Dikasts to whom he addressed it. I here regard 
it only as it concerns Plato ; and as it forms a convenient point 
of departure for entering upon and appreciating the Platonic 
dialogues, 

The Apology of Sokrates is not a dialogue, but a continuous 

discourse addressed to the Dikasts, containing never- 
ieee theless a few questions and answers interchanged 
cf the y— between him and the accuser Melétus in open court. 


Sentimenta It is occupied, partly, in rebutting the counts of the 
eae indictment (viz, 1. That Sokrates did not believe in 
the Gods or in the Demons generally recognised by 
his countrymen: 2. That he was a corruptor of youth’) 
—partly in setting forth those proceedings of his life out of 
which such charges had grown, and by which he had become 
obnoxious to a wide-spread feeling of personal hatred. By his 
companions, by those who best knew him, and by a con- 
siderable number of ardent young men, he was greatly esteemed 
and admired: by the general public, too, his acuteness as well as 
his self-sufficing and independent character, were appreciated 
with a certain respect. Yet he was at the same time disliked, 
as an aggressive disputant who “tilted at all he met”—who 
raised questions novel as well as perplexing, who pretended to 
special intimations from the Gods—and whose views no one 
could distinctly make out.? By the eminent citizens of all varie- 
ties—politicians, rhetors, Sophists, tragic and comic poets, artisans, 
&c.—he had made himself both hated and feared? He empha- 


Sokrates 
at Athens. 


one,—to exhibit what Sokrates was and Plato, Apolog. c. 8, p. 19 B. Zw- 
had been, in relation to the Athenian xpdrns abixet nai meprepydcera, Cyrep 
public. Ta Te Ud Ys Kai Ta éwoupanca, Kal Tov 
The comparison drawn by Dionysius rrw Adyov xpeirrw wousy, Kat GAAove 
between the Apology and the oration ravra ravra dibdonwv. 
De Corona of Demosthenes, appears to The reading of Xenophon was con- 
me unsuitable. The two are alto- formable to the copy of the indictment 
gether disparate, in spirit, in purpose, preserved in the Metréon at Athens in 
and in execution. Soa Dion H. Ars e time of Favorinus. There were 
Rhet. pp. 295-298; Adm. Vi Dic. three distinct accusers—Melétus, Any- 
Demosth. p. 1026.) tus, and Lykon. Plat. Apol. p. 23-24 
1Xenoph. Mem. i. ], 1. ‘Aduxet Plato, Apol. c. 28, p. 38 A; c. 23, 
Lwxpamys, ofs péey  wédts vouiges p. 85 A. 
Oeovs ov vouigww: erepa 88 xarva Sa- 8 Plato, Apol c. 8-9, pp. 22-28. é« 
poma etoddépwv> adixet S¢ nai rovs vdovs tavrnct 8h ms éferdcews moAAai pay 
btadbeipwv. andxGecal pow yeydvacr cai olas yare- 
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tically denies the accusation of general disbelief in the Gods, 
advanced by Melétus: and he affirms generally (though less 
distinctly) that the Gods in whom he believed, were just the 
same as those in whom the whole city believed. Especially does 
he repudiate the idea, that he could be so absurd as to doubt the 
divinity of Helios and Seléné, in which all the world believed ;} 
and to adopt the heresy of Anaxagoras, who degraded these 
Divinities into physical masses. Respecting his general creed, 
he thus puts himself within the pale of Athenian orthodoxy. 
He even invokes that very sentiment (with some doubt whether 
the Dikasts will believe him?) for the justification of the ob- 
noxious and obtrusive peculiarities of his life ; representing him- 
self as having acted under the mission of the Delphian God, 
expressly transmitted from the oracle. 

According to his statement, his friend and earnest admirer 
Cherephon, had asked the question at the oracle of 
Delphi, whether any one was wiser than Sokrates? f,om the 
The reply of the oracle declared, that no one was Delphian 
wiser. On hearing this declaration from an infallible respecting 
authority, Sokrates was greatly perplexed: for he of Sokrates, 
was conscious to himself of not being wise upon any interpreted 
matter, great or small.? He at length concluded that a mission 
the declaration of the oracle could be proved true, Qaminothe 
only on the hypothesis that other persons were less Steen! _ 
wise than they seemed to be or fancied themselves. The oracle 
To verify this hypothesis, he proceeded to cross- val cag “ 
examine the most eminent persons in many different 
walks — political men, rhetors, Sophists, poets, artisans. On 
applying his Elenchus, and putting to them testing interroga- 
tions, he found them all without exception destitute of any real 
wisdom, yet fully persuaded that they were wise, and incapable 
of being shaken in that persuasion. The artisans indeed did 


mwotrata. Kat Bapvrarat, Gore mwodAds 3 Plato, Apol. c. 6, p. 21 B. raivra 
SiaBoAds am’ abray yeyovdvat, Svopa 8 yap éyw axovcas évebvpovpny ovTwot, Te 
TouTo AéyewGar, codpds elvar. mote Adye oO gr Kat To wore atvit 
° TeTaL; é ) ovre péya oure ou- 
,) Plato, Apol. c. 14, p. 26 D. & @av- Kpov Pivcba duaure gcopds wy: ri otv 
staked MeAnre, gh sake cee andes Adyets ; ovde wore Aéyer dacxwy ee Todwraroy 
FAvov ov5e cedsvny apa vow tGw Geovs elvac; ot yap Sywov Wevderal ye* ov 
etvar, Womep ot adAAoL avOpwrrot ; dp Ours abrg. Kai roddy wav xpévov 
2 Plato, Apol. c. 5, p. 20 D. Sooauy, &c. 
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really know each his own special trade ; but then, on account of 
this knowledge, they believed themselves to be wise on other 
great matters also. So also the poets were great in their own 
compositions; but on being questioned respecting these very 
compositions, they were unable to give any rational or consistent 
explanations: so that they plainly appeared to have written 
beautiful verses, not from any wisdom of their own, but through 
inspiration from the Gods, or spontaneous promptings of nature. 
The result was, that these men were all proved to possess no 
more real wisdom than Sokrates: but he was aware of his own 
deficiency ; while they were fully convinced of their own wisdom, 
and could not be made sensible of the contrary. In this way 
Sokrates justified the certificate of superiority vouchsafed to him 
by the oracle. He, like all other persons, was destitute of wis- 
dom ; but he was the only one who knew, or could be made to 
feel, his own real mental condition. With others, and most of all 
with the most conspicuous men, the false persuasion of their own 
wisdom was universal and inexpugnable.! 

This then was the philosophical mission of Sokrates, imposed 
False per: upon him by the Delphian oracle, and in which he 
Rare penned passed the mature portion of his life: to cross- 
universal— examine every one, to expose that false persuasion of 
eae knowledge which every one felt, and to demonstrate 
wise. the truth of that which the oracle really meant by 
declaring the superior wisdom of Sokrates. “People suppose me 
to be wise myself (says Sokrates) on those matters on which I 
detect and prove the non-wisdom of others.? But that is a mis- 
take. The God alone is wise: and his oracle declares human 
wisdom to be worth little or nothing, employing the name of 
Sokrates as an example. He is the wisest of men, who, like 
Sokrates, knows well that he is in truth worthless so far as wis- 
dom is concerned. The really disgraceful ignorance is—to pas 
that you know what you do not really know.” + 

“The God has marked for me my post, to pass my life in the 


1 Plato, Apolog. . 8-9, pp. 22-23. 28 E. 
42 Fiato, Apol. c, 9, p. 98 A. otovrat 4 Plato, Apol c. 17, p. 29 B.  xat 
éxdorore ot mapévres TaiTa av- TOVTO mwS OUK apadia éoriy atTh # 
ay, oP i coddy, & av adddov éfeAdy£w. éroveidtaros, H TOU olecOar eiddvar & ovE 
Plato, Apol. c. 9, p.28 A; ¢.17,p. oldev; 
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search for wisdom, cross-examining myself as well as Emphatic 
others : I shall be disgraced, if I desert that post from assertion b 
fear either of death or of any other evil.”! “Even if pies 
you Dikasts acquit me, I shall not alter my course: I °*#mining 
shall continue, as long as 1 hold life and strength, to imposed 
exhort and interrogate in my usual strain, telling py the 
every one whom I meet ?—You, a citizen of the great Go 
and intelligent Athens, are you not ashamed of busying yourself 
to procure wealth, reputation, and glory, in the greatest possible 
quantity ; while you take neither thought nor pains about truth, 
or wisdom, or the fullest measure of goodness for your mind? If 
any one denies the charge, and professes that he does take thought 
for these objects,—I shall not let him off without questioning, 
cross-examining, and exposing him.’ And if he appears to me to 
affirm that he is virtuous without being so in reality, I shall 
reproach him for caring least about the greater matter, and most 
about the smaller. This course I shall pursue with every one whom 
I meet, young or old, citizen or non-citizen : most of all with you 
citizens, because you are most nearly connected with me. For 
this, you know, is what the God commands, and I think that no 
greater blessing has ever happened to the city than this ministra- 
tion of mine under orders from the God. For I go about 
incessantly persuading you all, old as well as young, not to care 
about your bodies, or about riches, so much as about acquiring 
the largest measure of virtue for your minds. I urge upon you 
that virtue is not the fruit of wealth,—but that wealth, together 
with all the other things good for mankind publicly and privately, 
are the fruits of virtue. If I ama corruptor of youth, it is by 
these discourses that I corrupt them: and if any one gives a 
different version of my discourses, he talks idly. Accordingly, 
men of Athens, I must tell you plainly :—decide with Anytus, 
or not,—acquit me or not—TI shall do nothing different from 
what I have done, even if I am to die many times over for it.” 


1 Plato, Por c. 17, p. 28 E. Oa, ovK ebOds adijow ai’Toy ob8? dmretpt, 
2 Plato, Apol. c. 17, p. 29 D. ob mH add’ epjcopar avroy kat éferdcw Kat 
Tavcwpa, Prrovopwy Kat veer Tapaxe- eAdyfw, kat édy poe wh Sony KextyicOa 
Acudpevds Te Kat _evdecxvijpevos, oTy ay apes v, Paver S¢, dverdia, 
dei evTvyxdvw vpov, Adywy oldsrep etwAa, to, Apol. c. 17, p. 30 'B. Aéywy 
ore OvK ex Xpyndtwr ap peTn ylyveras, GAN’ 
8 Plato, Apol. c. 17, p. 29 E. kai édv é€ a aperns para Kat Tadia ayaba Tots 
Tis Dov éudoBython Kat G7 émipedrcto- avOpdwors aravra Kai dig cai Snuooig. 
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Such is the description given by Sokrates of his own profes- 
sion and standing purpose, imposed upon him as a 
voted his duty by the Delphian God. He neglected all labour 
life to the | either for profit, or for political importance, or for the 
Sime public service; he devoted himself, from morning till 
intended to Dight, to the task of stirring up the Athenian public, 

‘spite of 28 the gadfly worries a large and high-bred but over- 
obloquy or sleek horse :! stimulating them by interrogation, per- 
mee suasion, reproach, to render account of their lives and 
to seek with greater energy the path of virtue. By continually 
persisting in such universal cross-examination, he had rendered 
himself obnoxious to the Athenians generally ;? who were 
offended when called upon to render account, and when re- 
proached that they did not live rightly. Sokrates predicts that 
after his death, younger cross-examiners, hitherto kept down by 
his celebrity, would arise in numbers,’ and would pursue the 
same process with greater keenness and acrimony than he had 
done. 

While Sokrates thus extols, and sanctifies under the authority 
a of the Delphian God, his habitual occupation of in- 
claimsthe terrogating, cross-examining, and stimulating to 
function of virtue, the Athenians indiscriminately—he disclaims 
—he cannot altogéther the function of a teacher. His disclaimer 
is not wiser OD this point is unequivocal and emphatic. He can- 
than others. not teach others, because he is not at all wiser than 
from others they. He is fully aware that he is not wise on any 
ee point, great or small—that he knows nothing at all, 
ofhisown go to speak.* He can convict others, by their own 
answers, of real though unconscious ignorance, or 


_1 Plato, Apol. c. 18, p. 80 E. arex- rotro cipyacde (i. ©. ce amexrévare) 
vas, el Kat yeAotdtepoy eimety, mpooxei- oldmevot amarkAdfecTAat Tov 

vov TH woAe. Urd Tod Beod dowep Stddvar EAeyxov TOV Biov. 7 
immp peydp pev Kal yervaiy, v 8 vuiy wodAd éevavriov aroBjcera, ws 
peyeBous 5¢ vwOearépp nat Seopdvey éyd gnu. mAciovs Eegovrar duas ot 
eo ec@arcvmrd wptiwmrds Tivos: éAdyxortes, ofs viv éya  Karetxor, 
olov 6% poe Soxel 6 Oeds eue TH méAce Duets & ovK yoOdverGe* Kai Xademw- 
mpooreberxévar Tovovréy tia, bs ods Tepot Evovra: Gow vewrepoi eter, Kal 


éyeipwv cai welOwy Kai Svet- dpets pardov aypavaxricere, KC. 
) Ye wv éva éxacroy ovdeéy mavopat I have already remarked (in chapter 
HY nuépav OAnv Travtaxov mpocKaSic¢wy. Ixviii. of my general aren Aes Greece 
Also c. 26, p. 36 D. relating to Sokrates) that this predic- 
2 Plato, Apol. c. 6, p. 21 D; ¢. 16, p. tion was not fulfill 
28 A; c. 30, p. 39 C. 4 Plato, Apol. c. 6, p. 21 B. éye yap 
3 Plato, Apol c. 30, p.39C. vir ydp 8) ovre pdya ovre oyuixpoy Lovecka: 
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(under another name) false persuasion of knowledge: and be- 
cause he can do so, he is presumed to possess positive knowledge 
on the points to which the exposure refers. But this presump- 
tion is altogether unfounded : he possesses no such positive know- 
ledge. Wisdom is not to be found in any man, even among the 
most distinguished : Sokrates is as ignorant as others ; and his 
only point of superiority is, that he is fully conscious of his own 
ignorance, while others, far from having the like consciousness, 
confidently believe themselves to be in possession of wisdom and 
truth. In this consciousness of his own ignorance Sokrates 
stands alone ; on which special ground he is proclaimed by the 
Delphian God as the wisest of mankind. 

Being thus a partner in the common ignorance, Sokrates 
cannot of course teach others. He utterly disclaims wy. goes not 
having ever taught, or professed to teach. He would know where 
be proud indeed, if he possessed the knowledge of teacheracan 
human and social virtue: but he does not know it 43 por. 
himself, nor can he find out who else knows it.2 He petually 
is certain that there cannot be more than a few select on ig 
individuals who possess the art of making mankind ™ Yin. 
wiser or better—just as in the case of horses, none but a few 
practised trainers know how to make them better, while the 
handling of these or other animals, by ordinary men, certainly 
does not improve the animals, and generally even makes them 
worse. But where any such select few are to be found, who 
alone can train men—Sokrates is obliged to inquire from others ; 
he cannot divine for himself4 He is perpetually going about, 
with the lantern of cross-examination, in search of a wise man : 
- but he can find only those who pretend to be wise, and whom 
his cross-examination exposes as pretenders.° 


euavTe codds on &e. Pee 8, p. alot vopnv ay, et ar dpectid ovine GAN’ ov 
vT@ yap fuvpdew ovdev éemorayévy, yap éricrayat, ® avdpes vatot. 

as wee fv ae c. 21, p. 38 A. pa S€ dtddoxados 
1 Plato, Apol. ¢. 9, p. 23 A-B. pév ovdevds wamor’ éyevounv. c. 4, p. 

Obros Umer, & &vOpwsrot, gopwtards 19 EK. 

cor, boris womep Lwxparys eyvwxev 8 Plato, Apol. c. 12, p. 25 B. 

ore ovdevds afids eort TH aAnBeiq mpds 4 Plato, Apol. c. 4, p. 20. 

codiav. 5 Plato, Apol. c. 9, p. 23 B. ravr’ 
Plato, Apol. c. 4, p. 20 B-C. ris ms oby éyo pév ére kal viv meptiov ont@ 

TOLAVTHS apeThS, ™ms avOpwrrivns TE nat rat _epevva xara. Tov Gedy, Kat TOV 

moAiTiKys, emionjpwv eoriv; . . . éyo aorav kat trav févwv ay tive _otwpae 

your cai ards éxadAuvduny te Kal nBpu- goddy elvar’ nai émeddy poe py Soxj, 
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This then is the mission and vocation of Sokrates—l. To 
cross-examine men, and to destroy that false persuasion of 
wisdom and virtue which is so widely diffused among them. 
2. To reproach them, and make them ashamed of pursuing 
wealth and glory more than wisdom and virtue.’ 

But Sokrates is not empowered to do more for them. He 
cannot impart any positive knowledge to heal their ignorance. 
He cannot teach them what WISDOM OR VIRTUE is. 

Such is the substance of the Platonic Apology of Sokrates. 
iGagecie How strong was the impression which it made, on 
made bythe many philosophical readers, we may judge from the 


i caloes fact, that Zeno, the founder of the Stoic school, being 
on Zeno a native of Kition in Cyprus, derived from the 


perusal of the Apology his first inducement to come 
over to Athens, and devote himself to the study and teaching of 
philosophy in that city.2, Sokrates depicts, with fearless sin- 
cerity, what he regards as the intellectual and moral deficiencies 
of his countrymen, as well as the unpalatable medicine and 
treatment which he was enjoined to administer to them. With 
equal sincerity does he declare the limits within which that 
treatment was confined. 

But neither of his two most eminent companions can endure 


Extent of to restrict his competence within such narrow limits. 
efficacious =X enophon® affirms that Sokrates was assiduous in 
claimed b 


communicating useful instruction and positive edifi- 
cation to his hearers. Plato sometimes, though more 
rarely, intimates the same: but for the most part, 
and in the Dialogues of Search throughout, he keeps 


Sokrates for 
himself— 
exemplified 
by Plato 
throughout 


Respecting another statement made 


by Themistius in the same e, I do 
not feel so certain. He says t. the ac- 


B Oep BonOav evdeixvupa Ste ovK éore 
reese. c. 82, p. 41 B. 





1 Plato, Apol. c. 83, p. 41 E. 


2 Themistius, Orat. xxiii. (Sophistés) 
P. 857, Dindorf. Ta 8 audi Zivwvos 
plbnrd ré éore Kai qddueva vmd ToA- 
Awv, Ste abrdv 7 Lwxparovs amodoyia 
éx Dowvixyns Hyayev eis Thy TouxiAny. 
This statement deserves full belief: 
it probably came from Zeno himself 
a voluminous writer. The father of 
Zeno was a merchant who traded with 
Athens, and brought back books for 
his son to read, Sokratic books among 
them. Diogen. Laert. vii. 81. 


cusatory discourse pronounced against 
Sokrates by Anytus was composed b 
Polykrates, as a Aoyoypdibos, and pai 
for. This may be the fact: but the 
words of Isokrates in the Busiris rather 
lead me to the belief that the x«ary- 

opia Swxpatovs composed by Poly- 

a Paice a i ine er a oa 
pos acquire reputation and pu 
not a discourse really delivered in the 
Dikastery. 

3 Xenophon, Memor. i. 2, 64; i 8,1; 

L. 4,2; iv. 2, 40; iv. 8, 4. 
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lomses ct 
ogues 0: 

Soaroh-: 
Xenophon 
and to 
enlarge it. 


Sokrates .within the circle of procedure which the 
Apology claims for him. These dialogues exemplify 
in detail the aggressive operations, announced therein 
by Sokrates in general terms as his missionary life- 
purpose, against contemporaries of note, very different from each 
other—against aspiring youths, statesmen, generals, Rhetors, 
Sophists, orthodox pietists, poets, rhapsodes, &c. Sokrates cross- 
examines them all, and convicts them of humiliating ignorance : 
but he does not furnish, nor does he profess to be able to furnish, 
any solution of his own difficulties. Many of the persons cross- 
examined bear historical names: but I think it necessary to warn 
the reader, that all of them speak both language and sentiments 


provided for them by Plato, and not their own.? 
The disclaimer, so often repeated by Sokrates,—that he 


possessed neither positive knowledge nor wisdom in 
his own person,—was frequently treated by his con- 
temporaries as ironical. He was not supposed to be 
Every one presumed 
_ that he must himself know that which he proved 
others not to know, whatever motive he might have 
for affecting ignorance.? His personal manner and 
homely vein of illustration seemed to favour the 
supposition that he was bantering. This interpreta- 


in earnest when he made it. 


1It might seem superfluous to give 
such a warning; but many commen- 
tators speak as if they required it. 
They denounce the Platonic speakers 
in harsh terms, which have no perti- 


nence, unless supposed to be applied 23 A 


to a real man expressing his own 
thoughts and feelings. 

It is useless to enjoin us, as Stall- 
baum and Steinhart do, to mark the 
aristocratical conceit of Menon !—the 
pompous ostentation and pretensive 
verbosity of Protagoras and Gorgias !— 
the exorbitant selfishness of Polus and 
Kalliklés !—the impudent brutality of 
Thrasymachus !—when all these per- 
sons speak entirely under the prompt- 
ing of Plato himself. 

ou might just as well qudge of So- 
krates by what we read in the Nubes 
of Aristophanes, or of Meton by what 
we find in the Aves, as describe the 
historical characters of the above- 
named personages out of the Platonic 
dialogues. They ought to be appre- 
cia as dramatic pictures, drest up 


Assumption 
by modern 
critics, that 
Sokrates is 
& positive 
enalovia 
employing 
indirect 
methods 
for the 
inculcation 
of theories 
of his own. 


by the author for his own purpose, and 
delivering such opinions as he assigns 
to them—whether he intends them to 
be refuted by others, or not. 

2 Plato, Apol. c. 5, p. 20 D; c. 9, p. 


Aristeides the Rhetor furnishes a 
valuable confirmation of the truth of 
that picture of Sokrates, which we find 
in the Platonic Apology. All the 
other companions of krates who 
wrote dialogues about him (not pre- 
served to us), presented the same 
general features. 1. Avowed igno- 
rance. 2. The same declaration of 
the oracle concerning him. 3. The 
feeling of frequent signs from 7d 
Satudveov. j ? , 

Opodaoyetrar vy ye Adyew avrdy 
(Sokrates) ws bea Ty 8av "inierasro, 
Kat wavrTres rovrTéd gdacev ot 
gTuvyyevdpevor Spodoyeirar 8° ad 
cat rovTo, godwrarov elvac Lwxpary 
Ty Ivdiav eipyxéva, &. 

(Aristeides, Orat. xlv. Iept “Pyro- 
pexys, pp. 23, 24, 25, Dindorf.) 
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tion of the character of Sokrates appears in the main to be 
preferred by modern critics. Of course (they imagine) an able 
man who cross-questions others on the definitions of Law, Jus- 
tice, Democracy, &c., has already meditated on the subject, and 
framed for himself unimpeachable definitions of these terms. 
Sokrates (they suppose) is a positive teacher and_ theorist, 
employing a method, which, though indirect and circuitous, is 
nevertheless calculated deliberately beforehand for the purpose 
of introducing and inculcating premeditated doctrines of his own. 
Pursuant to this bypothesis, it is presumed that the positive 
theory of Sokrates is fo be found in his negative cross-examina- 
tions,—not indeed set down clearly in any one sentence, so that 
he who runs may read—yet disseminated in separate syllables or 
letters, which may be distinguished, picked out, and put together 
into propositions, by an acute detective examiner. And the 
same presumption is usually applied to the Sokrates of the 
Platonic dialogues: that is, to Plato employing Sokrates as 
spokesman. Interpreters sift with microscopic accuracy the 
negative dialogues of Plato, in hopes of detecting the ultimate 
elements of that positive solution which he is supposed to have 
lodged therein, and which, when found, may be put together so 
as to clear up all the antecedent difficulties. 

I have already said (in the preceding chapter) that I cannot 


take this view either of Sokrates or of Plato. With- 


Incorrect out doubt, each of them had affirmative doctrines and 
are free convictions, though not both the same. But the 
ticElenchus affirmative vein, with both of them, runs in a 
pase channel completely distinct from the negative. The 
polation, affirmative theory has its roots alvunde, and is neither 
uponthe generated, nor adapted, with a view to reconcile the 
ema ari contradictions, or elucidate the obscurities, which the 
stimulating negative Elenchus has exposed. That exposure does 
ea sed ese indeed render the embarrassed respondent pain- 
poe ofhis fully conscious of the want of some rational, con- 


sistent, and adequate theoretical explanation: it 


farther stimulates him to make efforts of his own for the supply 
of that want. But such efforts must be really his own; the 
Elenchus gives no farther help: it furnishes problems, but no 
solutions, nor even any assurance that the problems as presented, 
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admit -of affirmative solutions. Whoever expects that such 
consummate masters of the negative process as Sokrates and 
Plato, when they come to deliver affirmative dogmas of their 
own, will be kept under restraint by their own previous Elen- 
chus, and will take care that their dogmas shall not be vulner- 
able by the same weapons as they had employed against others— 
will be disappointed. They do not employ any negative test 
against themselves. When Sokrates preaches in the Xenophontic 
Memorabilia, or the Athenian Stranger in the Platonic Leges, 
they jump over, or suppose to be already solved, the difficulties 
under the pressure of which other disputants had been previously 
discredited : they assume all the undefinable common-places to 
be clearly understood, and all the inconsistent generalities to be 
brought into harmony. Thus it is that the negative cross- 
examination, and the affirmative dogmatism, are (both in Sokrates 
and in Plato) two unconnected operations of thought : the one 
does not lead to, or involve, or verify, the other. 

Those who depreciate the negative process simply, unless 
followed up by some new positive doctrine which yejye ana 
shall be proof against all such attack—cannot be importance 
expected to admire Sokrates greatly, even as he cess—stimu- 
stands rated by himself. Even if I concurred in eee 
this opinion, I should still think myself obliged to minds to 
exhibit him as he really was. But Ido not concur each for 
in the opinion. I think that the creation and fur- * 
therance of individual, self-thinking minds, each instigated to 
form some rational and consistent theory for itself, is a material 
benefit, even though no farther aid be rendered to the process 
except in the way of negative suggestion. That such minds 
should be made to feel the arbitrary and incoherent character of 
that which they have imbibed by passive association as ethics 
and esthetics,—and that they should endeavour to test it by 
some rational and consistent standard—would be an improving 
process, though no one theory could be framed satisfactory to all. 
The Sokratic Elenchus went directly to this result. Plato 
followed in the same track, not of pouring new matter of 
knowledge into the pupil, but of eliciting new thoughts and 
beliefs out of him, by kindling the latent forces of his intellect. 
A large proportion of Plato’s dialogues have no other purpose or 
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value. And in entering upon the consideration of these dia- 
logues, we cannot take a better point of departure than the 
Apology of Sokrates, wherein the speaker, alike honest and 
decided in his convictions, at the close of a long cross-examining 
career, re-asserts expressly his devoted allegiance to the negative 
process, and disclaims with equal emphasis all power over the 
affirmative. 

In that touching discourse, the Universal Cross-Examiner 
declares a thorough resolution to follow his own indi- 
vidual conviction and his own sense of duty—whether 


ever cea agreeing or disagreeing with the convictions of his 

essto countrymen, and whether leading to danger or to 
it ‘abel ag death for himself. ‘Where a man may have posted 
uae ee himself—either under his own belief that it is best, 
ortune: or under orders from the magistrate—there he must 
he does” —_ stay and affront danger, not caring for death or any- 


thing else in comparison with disgrace.”' As to 
death, Sokrates knows very little what it is, nor whether it is 
good or evil. The fear of death, in his view, is only one case of © 
the prevalent mental malady—men believing themselves to know 
that of which they really know nothing. If death be an extinc- 
tion of all sensation, like a perpetual and dreamless sleep, he will 
regard it as a prodigious benefit compared with life: even the 
Great King will not be a loser by the exchange. If on the 
contrary death be a transition into Hades, to keep company with 
those who have died before—Homer, Hesiod, the heroes of the 
Trojan war, &c.—Sokrates will consider it supreme happiness to 
converse with and cross-examine the potentates and clever men 
1 Plato, Apol. c. 16, p. 28 D. 
2 Plato, Apol. c. 17, p. 29 A. c. 32, 


40 D: xai cire 59 pndepia aicdnois 
¢oriv, add’ olov wmvos, émeday tis 


of Sokrates in different dialogues; and 
I believe, moreover, that the Sokrates 
of the Phedon is spokesman chosen 
to argue in support of the main thesis 


cabeviwv und’ dvap undev opg, Qavpacrov 
xépSos av etn 0 Oavaros. 
t remarks (Plat. Leb. und Schrift. 
p. 488) that the e of doubt and 
uncertainty in which Sokrates here 
speaks of the consequences of death, 
is greatly at variance with the lan- 
e which he is made to hold in the 
hedon. Ast adduces this as one of 


his al errasleg for disallowing the 
authenticity of the Apology. I do not 
admit the inference. I am pre 


for divergence between the opinions 


of that dialogue. But it is impossible 
to deny the variance which Ast points 
out, and which is also admitted by 
Stallbaum. step ierit Se (Hinl ei- 
ung, p. oes the Jen of deny- 
ing it, in which I cannot follow him. 
The sentiment of Sokrates in the 
Apology embodies the same alterna- 
tive uncertainty, as what we read in 
Marcus Antoninus, v. 33. Ti ovtv; 
mepisévers ihews THY cire oféow etre 
peTacTacty, 
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of the past—Agamemnon, Odysseus, Sisyphus; thus discrimi- 
nating which of them are really wise, and which of them are 
only unconscious pretenders. He is convinced that no evil can 
ever happen to the good man; that the protection of the Gods 


can never be wanting to him, whether alive or dead.) “It is not 
lawful for a better man to be injured by a worse. He may 


indeed be killed, or banished, or disfranchised ; and these may 
appear great evils, in the eye of others. But Ido not think them 
so. It isa far greater evil to do what Melétus is now doing— 
trying to kill a man unjustly.” ? 

Sokrates here gives his own estimate of comparative good and 
evil. Death, banishment, disfranchisement, &c., are 


no great evils: to put another man to death unjustly, Betiance of 
is a great evil to the doer: the good man can suffer bis own a 
no evil at all. These are given as the judgments of reason, 
Sokrates, and as dissentient from most others. merece ~ 
Whether they are Sokratic or Platonic opinions, or ‘issgreeing 


common to both—we shall find them reappearing in 

various other Platonic dialogues, hereafter to be noticed. We 
have also to notice that marked feature in the character of 
Sokrates*—the standing upon his own individual reason and 
measure of good and evil: nay, even pushing his confidence in it 
so far, as to believe in a divine voice informing and moving him. 
This reliance on the individual reason is sometimes recognised, 
at other times rejected, in the Platonic dialogues. Plato rejects 


1 Plato, Apol. c. 32, p. 41 A-B. pune fact in the case 


c. 11, p. 581 
2 Plato, Apol. c. 18, p. 30 D. (¢. 11, p 


). At && Xwxpdrovs dpuat rd BéBarov 


8 Plat. Apol. c. 16, p. 28D. of dy rus 
€avrov raéy 7 Nynedwevos BéArcoy elvac 
Um’ apxovros raxOj, évravOa Set, ws 
enot Soxet, wévovra xuvduvevery, &C. 

Xenophon, Memorab. iv.8, 11. pé- 
venos S€, wore py Scayapravery Kptvev 
Ta BedTiw Kat Ta xXeEtpw, nde aAAOV 
mpogdderOar, add’ avrapkns elvar mpds 
THY TovTwY yvwow, KC. 

Compare this with Memor. i. 1, 8-4-5, 
and the Xenophontic Apology, 4, 5, 
18, where this avrapxeia finds for itself 
& justification in the hypothesis of a 
divine monitor without. 

The debaters in the treatise of 
Plutarch, De Genio Socratis, upon the 
gnesyon of the Sokratic da:udércoy, in- 

t upon this resolute persuasion and 
self-determination as the most indis- 


Exovgar Kai opodpérnta paivovrar mpds 
anav, ws day ef opOys Kai ltoxupas 
aderudévar xpicews kat apyyjs. Compare 
p. 589 E. The specniations of the 
speakers upon the ovoia and Svvaus 
TOU Lwxpatous Sarpoviov, come to little 
result. 

There is @ curious passage in Plu- 
tarch’s life of Coriolanus (c. 82), where 
he describes the way in which the 
Gods act upon the minds of particular 
men, under difficult and trying cir- 
cumstances. They do not inspire 
new resolutions or volitions, but they 
work upon the associative principle, 
suggesting new ideas which conduct 
to the appropriate volition—ovs’ dpuas 
évepyacéuevoy, GAA davracias doppia 
aywyous, &C. 
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it in his comments (contained in the dialogue Thesetétus) on the 
doctrine of Protagoras: he rejects it also in the constructive 
dialogues, Republic and Leges, where he constitutes himself 
despotic legislator, prescribing a standard of orthodox opinion ; 
he proclaims it in the Gorgias, and implies it very generally 
throughout the negative dialogues. 

Lastly, we find also in the Apology distinct notice of the 

; formidable efficacy of established public impressions, 
smear generated without any ostensible author, circulated in 
established the common talk, and passing without examination 
Peliets, from one man to another, as portions of accredited 
euthout any faith, ‘My accusers Melétus and Anytus (says 
ostensible Sokrates) are difficult enough to deal with: yet far 

less difficult than the prejudiced public, who have 
heard false reports concerning me for years past, and have con- 
tracted a settled belief about my character, from nameless authors 
whom I cannot summon here to be confuted.” } 

It is against this ancient, established belief, passing for know- 
ledge—communicated by unconscious contagion without any 
rational process—against the “procés jugé mais non plaidé,” 
whereby King Nomos governs—that the general mission of 
Sokrates is directed. It is against the like belief, in one of its 
countless manifestations, that he here defends himself before the 
Dikastery. . 


1 Plato, Apol. c. 2, p. 18 C-D. 
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CHAPTER X. 
KRITON. 


THE dialogue called Kriton is, in one point of view, a second part 
or sequel—in another point of view, an antithesis or g, oral 
corrective—of the Platonic Apology. For that rea- of 
son, I notice it immediately after the Apology: the iiton, 
though I do not venture to affirm confidently that it was com- 
posed immediately after: it may possibly have been later, as I 
believe the Phzedon also to have been later.! 

The Kriton describes a conversation between Sokrates and his 
friend Kriton in the prison, after condemnation, and sgubjectof 
two days before the cup of hemlock was administered. ‘he dialogue 
Kriton entreats and urges Sokrates (as the sympa- locutors. 
thising friends had probably done frequently during the thirty 
days of imprisonment) to make his escape from the prison, 
informing him that arrangements have already been made for 
enabling him to escape with ease and safety, and that money as 
well as good recommendations will be provided, so that he may 
dwell comfortably either in Thessaly, or wherever else he 
pleases. Sokrates ought not, in justice to his children and his 
friends, to refuse the opportunity offered, and thus to throw away 
his life. Should he do so, it will appear to every one as if his 
friends had shamefully failed in their duty, when intervention 
on their part might easily have saved him. He might have 
avoided the trial altogether : even when on trial, he might easily 


1 Steinhart affirms with confidence pagers P. 808). The fact may 
that the Kriton was composed im- 80, but I do not feel thus confident 
mediately after the Apo ogy and of it when I look to the analogy of the 
shortly after the death of okrates later Phadon. 
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have escaped the capital sentence. Here is now a third oppor- 
tunity of rescue, which if he declines, it will turn this grave and 
painful affair into mockery, as if he and his friends were impotent 
simpletons.!_ Besides the mournful character of the event, 
Sokrates and his friends will thus be disgraced in the opinion of 
every one, 

“Disgraced in the opinion of every one,” replies Sokrates ? 
That is not the proper test by which the propriety of 

krates your recommendation must be determined. I am 
appeal now, a8 I always have been, prepared to follow 
madeby nothing but that voice of reason which approves 
itself to me in discussion as the best and soundest.? 
We have often discussed this matter before, and the conclusions 
on which we agreed are not to be thrown aside because of my 
impending death. We agreed that the opinions general among 
men ought not to be followed in all cases, but only in some: that 
the good opinions, those of the wise men, were to be followed— 
the bad opinions, those of the foolish men, to be disregarded. In 
the treatment and exercise of the body, we must not attend to the 
praise, the blame, or the opinion of every man, but only to those 
of the one professional trainer or physician. If we disregard this 
one skilful man, and conduct ourselves according to the praise or 
blame of the unskilful public, our body will become corrupted 
and disabled, so that life itself will not be worth having. 

In like manner, on the question what is just and unjust, 
He declares honourable or base, good or evil, to which our pre- 
bara of Sent subject belongs—we must not yield to the praise 
the general and censure of the many, but only to that of the one, 


1 Plato, XKrito. c. 5, p. 45 E. os evincing that both the trial and the 
éywye kat Unép god xai Urtp jyav rev death of Sokrates, even in the opinion 
cow emitnseiwy aicxivoum, wh S6f of his own friends, might have been 
arav To mpdyua 7rd mept ve avavipia avoided without anything which they 
tive TH Merépq =wenpaxdar, Kai conceived to be dishonourable to his 
e.godos Tis Sixns eis Td Stxacripiov, ws character. 
econdbes, éfdv en cioedABeiv, kat avrds Professor Kéchly puts this point 
O ayov ms Sixns as éydvero, xai ro very forcibly in his Vortrag, referred 
TeAevtaioy 6) rouri, domep xatayédws to in my notes on the Platonic Apology, 
THS mpdtews, Kaxiqg tii cal avavipie p. 410 seq. 

. : : 2 Plato, Krito. c. 6, p. 46 B. as eyo 

oirivés ce ouxt éowoapnev ovdt od ov povoy viv aAAa Kal de TOLOUTOS, 

gavrdv, oléy oe A s Suvardy, ef re eat olos ietd <uee pyndevi ddAw weiPecOar 9 

OMLKPOY Huw@V Sheros Fy. T@ Ady, Ss ay por AoyiCoudvm BéATLCTOS 
This is a remarkable passage, as Guisuras. a 
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public is 


F ° i 
whoever he may be, who is wise on these matters. depict 


We must be afraid and ashamed of him more of trust: he 
than of all the rest. Not the verdict of the many, ®pPeels 
but that of the one man skilful about just and unjust, 
and that of truth itself, must be listened to. Other- 
wise we shall suffer the like debasement and corrup- 
tion of mind as of body in the former case. Life will 
_ become yet more worthless. True—the many may put us to 
death. But what we ought to care for most, is, not simply to 
live, but to live well, justly, honourably.? 

Sokrates thus proceeds :— 

The point to be decided, therefore, with reference to your pro- 
position, Kriton, is, not what will be generally said if I decline, 
but whether it will be just or unjust—right or wrong—if I com- 
ply ; that is, if I consent to escape from prison against the will 


of the Athenians and against the sentence of law. 


To decide the point, I assume this principle, which we have 


often before agreed upon in our reasonings, and 
which must stand unshaken now.’ 

We ought not in any case whatever to act wrong or 
unjustly. To act so is in every case both bad for the 
agent and dishonourable to the agent, whatever may 
be its consequences. Even though others act wrong 
to us, we ought not to act wrong to them in return. 
Even though others do evil to us, we ought not to do 
evil to them in return.‘ , 

This is the principle which I assume as true, though 


I Know that very few persons hold it, or ever will ; 


hold it. Most men say the contrary—that when 
other persons do wrong or harm to us, we may do 
wrong or harm to them in return. This is a cardinal 
point. Between those who affirm it, and those who 


1 Plato, Krito. c. 7, p. 47 C-D. xai 
by Kai rept trav Sixalwy Kai adixwv, Kat 
Gicxpay Kat Kxadwv, kat aya0ov kai 
KaxwY, wept Ov viv Hy BovdAh ynuty éorey, 2 Plato, 
wétepov TH THv ToAAwY din Set Nuas 
émecOat xai Pofeicba adriv, } TH Tod 
évés, el tis éoriy ératwy, dv Set nai aic- 
x¥verOa: Kai gpoBetcba. padrrAov H Evp- 
waytTas TOUS aAAovs ; 

c 8, p. 48 A. Oven dpa wdvy qpiv 


Heads, add’ b, ru6 ew 


adixovpevoy dpa 


Set adcxety, 


Principles 
laid down 
by Sokrates 
for deter- 
min 


Sokrates 
admits that 
few will 


with 
his, and 


ovre dpovrioréoy 5, Te épovaww ot wodAot 
alwy rept tay Sixalev 
Kal adixwy, § els, eat avr 7 adAynGea, 
lato, Krito. c. 7-8, pp. 47-48. 
8 3 Plato, Ret c. 9, p. 48 a dpa Py 
rns oxnéfews THY APxNy, 

4 Plato, Krito. c. 10, p. 408. Ovde 
adixety, 
woAAot olovrat, ered) ye ovsapms 


@S O08 
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that most deny it, there can be no common measure or reason- 
oldthe ing. Reciprocal contempt is the sentiment with 


coiion: . which, by necessity, each contemplates the other’s 
pat ne resolutions.} 

that the Sokrates then delivers a well-known and eloquent 
point is 


pleading, wherein he imagines the Laws of Athens to 
remonstrate with him on his purpose of secretly 
tai quitting the prison, in order to evade a sentence 
pale legally pronounced. By his birth, and long residence 
the Laws of in Athens, he has entered into a covenant to obey 
Sokrates, exactly and faithfully what the laws prescribe. 
demanding ‘Though the laws should deal unjustly with him, he has 
implicit no right of redress against them—neither by open dis- 
"obedience, nor force, nor evasion. Their rights over 
him are even more uncontrolled and indefeasible than those of 
his father and mother. The laws allow to every citizen full 
liberty of trying to persuade the assembled public: but the 
citizen who fails in persuading, must obey the public when they 
enact a law adverse to his views. Sokrates having been distin- 
guished beyond all others for the constancy of his residence at 
Athens, has thus shown that he was well satisfied with the city, 
and with those laws without which it could not exist as a city. 
If he now violates his covenants and his duty, by breaking 
prison like a runaway slave, he will forfeit all the reputation to 
which he has pretended during his long life, as a preacher of 
justice and virtue.? 

This striking discourse, the general drift of which I have 
Purpose of briefly described, appears intended by Plato—as far as 
this piead- I can pretend to guess at his purpose—to set forth the 
ing—to pre- personal character and dispositions of Sokrates in a 


sent the 


dispositions light different from that which they present in the 


1 Plato Krito. c. 10, p. 49 D. Ol8a kas mdoxovra auiver@a: avri8pavra 
yap dre briyors Tio TavTa Kai Soxet Kaxds. 

mat Sdfe* Ols obv otrm Sédoxrat Kat Compare the opposite impulse, to 
ols pj, rovtTots ob Ears ckotvy revenge yourself upon your couptry 
Bovidy, aArX avadynxn tovrovs from which you believe yo 
GrAAyAwY Katadpoveiv, sp&v- have received wrong, set forth in the 
72S Ta ardryHAwy BovAevpara. speech of Alkibiades at Sparta after he 
Sxdéret 8h ody Kai od ed dda, wérepow had been exiled by the Athenians. 
Kowvwvets Kal fuvdoxet gors cat apxo- Thucyd. vi. 92. 1d re piddmodAr ove 
peda evrevder BovAevdpevor, ey ¢ adixovpa: éxw, GAA’ év J agpadis 
as ovddrore dp0ds Exovros ovTe Tov émodiTevOny. 

adixety ovrTe Tov avradicety, ovre xa- 2 Plato, Krito. c. 11-17, pp. 50-54. 
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Apology. In defending himself before the Dikasts, 
Sokrates had exalted himself into a position which 
would undoubtedly be construed by his auditors as 
disobedience and defiance to the city and its institu- 
tions. He professed to be acting under a divine mis- 
sion, which was of higher authority than the enact- 
ments of his countrymen: he warned them against 
condemning him, because his condemnation would be 
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of Sokrates 
in a light 
different 
from that 
which the 


a mischief, not to him, but to them—and because by doing so 
they would repudiate and maltreat the missionary sent to them 
by the Delphian God as a valuable present.! In the judgment of 
the Athenian Dikasts, Sokrates by using such language had put 
himself above the laws; thus confirming the charge which his 
accusers advanced, and which they justified by some of his public 


remarks. 


He had manifested by unmistakable language the same 


contempt for the Athenian constitution as that which had been 
displayed in act by Kritias and Alkibiades,? with whom his own 
name was associated as teacher and companion.’ Xenophon in 


1 Plato, Apol. c. 17-18, p. 29-80. 

2 This was among the charges urged 

inst Sokrates by Anytus and the 
other accusers (Xen. Mem. i. 2, 9. 
Uirepopgy emote. Twy KaBecTwTwy vomwy 
Tovs ovvovtas). It was also the judg- 
ment formed respecting Sokrates by 
the Roman censor, the elder Cato; a 
man very much like the Athenian 
Anytus, constitutional and patriotic as 
a citizen, devoted to the active duties 
of political life, but thoroughly averse 
to philosophy and speculative debate, 
as Anytus is depicted in the Menon of 
Plato.—Plutarch, Cato c. 23, a passage 
already cited in a note on the chapter 
next but one preceding. 

The accusation of ‘ pore himself 
above the laws,” appears in the same 
way in the Nubes of Aristophanes, 
10385-1400, &c. -— 


@s 75d Katvots mpdypacw Kat Sefcots 
OptAety 

tav KabectroTwy vouwy viep- 
dpovety S¥vacGa. 


Compare the rhetor Aristeides— 
‘Ymép tov Terrdpwv, p. 188; vol. iii. 


p. 480, Dindorf. 
8 The dramatic position of Sokrates 
been com by Kochly, p. 882, 
very suitably with that of Antigoné, 


who, in burying her deceased brother, 


Kat 


acts upon her own sense of right and 
family affections, in defiance of an 
express interdict from sovereign autho- 
an This tragical conflict of obli- 
gations, indicated by Aristotle as an 
ethical question suited for dialectic 
debate (Topic. i. p. 105, b. 22), was 
handled by all the three great tra- 
edians; and has been ennobled by 
phokles in one of his best remaining 
tragedies. The Platonic Apology 
sents many points of analogy with the 
Antigoné, while the Platonic Kriton 
carries us into an opposite vein of 
sentiment. Sokrates after sentence, 
and Antigoné after sentence, are totally 
different persons. The oe ee 
though ering with unshaken con- 
viction to the rectitude of her past 
disobedience, cannot submit to the 
sentence of death without complaint 
and protestation. Though above all 
fear she is clamorous in remonstrances 
against both the injustice of the sen- 
tence and the untimely close of her 
career: so that she is obliged to be 
ed away by the officers (Soph. 
Antig. 870-877; compare 497-508, with 
Plato, Krito. p. 49 C; Apolog. p. 28 
D, 29 C). these points enhance 
the interest of the piece, and are 
suited to a destined bride in the flower 
of herage. But an old philosopher of 
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his Memorabilia -recognises this impression as prevalent among 
his countrymen against Sokrates, and provides what he thinks a 
suitable answer to it. Plato also has his way of answering 
it; and such I imagine to be the dramatic purpose of the 
Kriton. 

This dialogue puts into the mouth of Sokrates a rhetorical 


Harangue harangue forcible and impressive, which he supposes 
of Sokrates, himself to hear from personified Nomos or Athens, 
the name of claiming for herself and her laws plenary and un- 
cp pam measured obedience from all her citizens, as a cove- 
a eanied by nant due to her from each. He declares his own 
allthede- heartfelt adhesion to the claim. Sokrates is thus 
patriots of made to express the feelings and repeat the language 
ens, 


of a devoted democratical patriot. His doctrine is 
one which every Athenian audience would warmly applaud— 
whether heard from speakers in the assembly, from litigants in 
the Dikastery, or from dramatists in the theatre. It is a doc- 
trine which orators of all varieties (Perikles, Nikias, Kleon, 
Lysis, Isokrates, Demosthenes, Aischines, Lykurgus) would be 
alike emphatic in upholding: upon which probably Sophists 
habitually displayed their own eloquence, and tested the talents 
of their pupils. It may be considered as almost an Athenian 
common-place. Hence it is all the better fitted for Plato’s 
purpose of restoring Sokrates to harmony with his fellow- 
citizens. It serves as his protestation of allegiance to Athens, 
in reply to the adverse impressions prevalent against him. The 
only singularity which bestows special pertinence on that which 
is in substance a discourse of venerated common-place, is—that 
Sokrates proclaims and applies his doctrine of absolute submis- 


seventy years of age has no such attach- 
ment life remaining. He contem- 
plates death with the eye of calm 
reason : he has not only silenced ‘‘ the 
child within us who fears death” (to 
use the remarkable phrase of Plato. 
Pheedon, p. 77 E), but he knows we 

that what remains to him of life must be 
short ; that it will probably be of little 
value, with diminished powers, mental 
as well as bodily; and that if passed 
in exile, it will of no value at all 
To close his life with dignity is the 
best thing which can happen to him. 
While by escape from the prison he 


would have gained little or nothing; 
he is enabled, by refusing the means 
escape, to manifest an ostentatious 
deference to the law, and to make 
peace with the Athenian authorities 
after the opposition which had been 
declared in his Apology. Both in the 
Kriton and in the Phzdon, Sokrates 
exhibits the specimen of a man adher- 
ing to previous conviction, unaffected 
by impending death, and by the appre- 
hensions which that season brings upon 
ordinary minds; estimating all things 
then as before, with the same tranq 
and independent reason. 
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sion, under the precise circumstances in which many others, 
generally patriotic, might be disposed to recede from it—where 
he is condemned (unjustly, in his own persuasion) to suffer death 
—yet has the opportunity to escape. He is thus presented as a 
citizen not merely of ordinary loyalty but of extraordinary 
patriotism. Moreover his remarkable constancy of residence at 
Athens is produced as evidence, showing that the city was 
eminently acceptable to him, and that he had no cause of com- 
plaint against it. 

Throughout all this eloquent appeal addressed by Athens to 
her citizen Sokrates, the points insisted on are those 


common to him with other citizens: the marked The har 
specialties of his character being left unnoticed. sists upon” 


Such are the points suitable to the purpose (rather mon to 
Xenophontic than Platonic, herein) of the Kriton ; Sokrates 
when Sokrates is to be brought back within the pale citize 
of democratical citizenship, and exculpated from the thes 
charge of incivism. But when we read the language (ilies 
of Sokrates both in the Apology and in the Gorgias, 
we find a very different picture given of the relations between 
him and Athens. We find him there presented as an isolated 
and eccentric individual, a dissenter, not only departing alto- 
gether from the character and purposes general among his fellow- 
citizens, but also certain to incur dangerous antipathy, in so far 
as he publicly proclaimed what he was. The Kriton takes him 
up as having become a victim to such antipathy: yet as recon- 
ciling himself with the laws by voluntarily accepting the 
sentence ; and as persuaded to do so, moreover, by a piece of 
rhetoric imbued with the most genuine spirit of constitutional 
democracy. It is the compromise of his long-standing dissent 
with the reigning orthodoxy, just before his death. “Ev etdnpia 
Xpy) TeAeuray.” 

Still, however, though adopting the democratical vein of senti- 
ment for this purpose, Sokrates is made to adopt it stin so- 
on a ground peculiar to himself. His individuality rates is 


represented 
is thus upheld. He holds the sentence pronounced as adopting 


1 Plato, Krito. c. 14, . 52 B. ob D. dépe yap, rh eyxadav Aly Te Kal TH 
yap dv wore tov dAdwy *A wvaiv andy. adder Excxetpets Huds amodAAVvat ; 


twv diadepdytws év a eredyuers, et 
py coe Stahepdvrws Pic c. 12, p. 50 2 Plato, Phsedon, p. 117 D. 
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pepo footer against him to have been unjust, but he renounces all 
.fromhis ' use of that plea, because the sentence has been legally 
tion: bya Pronounced by the judicial authority of the city, and 
ao because he has entered into a covenant with the city. 
weighs with He entertains the firm conviction that no one ought 
, but = to act unjustly, or to ‘do evil to others, in any case ; 
ha nee not even in the case in which they have done in- 
others. justice or evil tohim. “This (says Sokrates) is my 
conviction, and the principle of my reasoning. Few persons 
do accept it, or ever will: yet between those who do accept it, 
and those who do not—there can be no common counsel: by 
necessity of the case, each looks upon the. other, and upon the 
reasonings of the other, with contempt.” } 

This general doctrine, peculiar to Sokrates, is decisive per se, in 
Thehar- its application to the actual case, and might have 
angueisnot been made to conclude the dialogue. But Sokrates 

ry : 

from this introduces it as a foundation to the arguments urged 
ae uae by the personified Athenian Nomos :—which, how- 
feslinge ever, are not corollaries from it, nor at all peculiar to 
common Sokrates, but represent sentiments held by the 
Athesian Athenian democrats more cordially than they were 
citizens. by Sokrates. It is thus that the dialogue Kriton 
embodies, and tries to reconcile, both the two distinct elements— 
constitutional allegiance, and Sokratic individuality. 

Apart from the express: purpose of this dialogue, however, the 
Emphatic  gemeral doctrine here proclaimed by Sokrates deserves 
declaration attention, in regard to the other Platonic dialogues 
thority of which we shall soon review. The doctrine involves 
eeasorvand an emphatic declaration of the paramount authority 
conscience, of individual reason and conscience; for the indi- 
individual Vidual himself—but for him alone. “This (says 
himself. § Sokrates) is, and has long been my conviction. It is 
the basis of the whole reasoning. Look well whether you agree 
to it: for few persons do agree to it, or ever will: and between 
those who do and those who do not, there can be no common 
deliberation : they must of necessity despise each other.”* Here 
we have the Protagorean dogma, Homo Mensura—which Sokrates 


will be found combating in the Theetétus—proclaimed by 


1 Plato, Kriton c. 10, p. 49 D. ; see p. 428, note i. 
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Sokrates himself. As things appear to me, so they are to me: as 
they appear to you, so they are to you. My reason and con- 
science is the measure for me: yours for you. It is for you to 
see whether yours agrees with mine. 

I shall revert to this doctrine in handling other Platonic dia- 
logues, particularly the Thestétus. 

I have already observed that the tone of the Kriton is rhetori- 
cal, not dialectical—especially the harangue ascribed 
to Athens. The business of the rhetorician is to isrhetorical, 
plant and establish some given point of persuasion, tieal. Dif 
whether as to a general resolution or a particular ference be 
fact, in the bosoms of certain auditors before him: toric and 
hence he gives prominence and emphasis to some 
views of the question, suppressing or discrediting others, and 
especially keeping out of sight all the difficulties surrounding 
the conclusion at which he is aiming. On the other hand, the 
business of the dialectician is, not to establish any foreknown 
conclusion, but to find out which among all supposable con- 
clusions are untenable, and which is the most tenable or best. 
Hence all the difficulties attending every one of them must be 
brought fully into view and discussed : until this has been done, 
the process is not terminated, nor can we tell whether any 
assured conclusion is attainable or not. 

Now Plato, in some of his dialogues, especially the Gorgias, 
greatly depreciates rhetoric and its purpose of persuasion : else- 
where he employs it himself with ability and effect. The dis- 
course which we read in the Kriton is one of his best specimens : 
appealing to pre-established and widespread emotions, veneration 
for parents, love of country, respect for covenants—to justify the 
resolution of Sokrates in the actual case: working up these senti- 
ments into fervour, but neglecting all difficulties, limits, and 
counter-considerations : assuming that the familiar phrases of 
ethics and politics are perfectly understood and indisputable. 

But these last-mentioned elements—difficulties, qualifications, 
necessity for definitions even of the most hackneyed wy, griton 
words—would have been brought into the foreground makes 
had Sokrates pursued the dialectical path, which (as POrsry, 
we know both from Xenophon and Plato) was his real the ie 

‘ : ns, but 
habit and genius. He was perpetually engaged (says overlooks 
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Xenophon ’) in dialectic enquiry. “What is the Holy, 
what is the Unholy? What is the Honourable and 
the Base? What is the Just and the Unjust? &c.” 
Now in the rhetorical appeal embodied in the 


Kriton, the important question, What is the Just and the 
Unjust (2.e. Justice and Injustice in general), is assumed to be 
already determined and out of the reach of dispute. We are 
called upon to determine what is just and unjust in a particular 
case, as if we already knew what justice and injustice meant 
generally : to inquire about modifications of justice, before we 


have ascertained its essence. 


This is the fundamental assump- 


tion involved in the rhetorical process ; which assumption we 
shall find Plato often deprecating as unphilosophical and pre- 


posterous. 


So far indeed Sokrates goes in this dialogue, to affirm a 


1Xenoph. Mem. i. 1, 16. Avrds 
8é wept Twv avOpwreiwy act Sied€yero, 
oxotwy, Ti evoeBés, Ti acveBés* Ti Ka- 
Adv, Ti aloxpdév: Ti Sixasov, ri adicov: 
ri owhpoovn, ri pavia: ti avdpeia, ti 
Serta: ri wédAus, TE wodurexds* TE apxT 
avOpwrwy, Ti apxexds avOpwrwy, &C. 
e see in Xenoph. Memor. i. 2, 40-46, 
iv. 2, 37, in the Platonic dialogue Mi- 
nos and elsewhere, the number of dia- 
lectic questions which Sokrates might 
have brought to bear upon the harangue 
in the Kriton, had it been delivered by 
any opponent whom he sought to per- 
lex or confute. What is a law? 
hat are the limits of obedience to 
the laws? Are there no limits (as 
Hobbes is so much denounced for 
maintaining)? While the oligarchy of 
Thirty were the constituted authority 
at Athens, they ordered Sokrates him- 
self, together with four other citizens, 
to go and arrest a citizen whom they 
considered dangerous to the state, the 
Salaminian Leon. The other four 
obeyed the order; Sokrates alone dis- 
obeyed, and takes credit for having 
done 80, considering Leon to be inno- 
cent. Which was in the right here? 
the four obedient citizens, or the one 
disobedient? Might not the four have 
used substantially the same arguments 
to justify their obedience, as those 
which Sokrates hears from personified 
Athens in the Kriton? We must re- 
member that the Thirty had come into 
authority by resolutions under 
constitutional forms, when fear of 


foreign enemies induced the people to 
sere the ee pro “i by & 
party amon emselves. e Thirty 
also ordered Sokrates to abstain from 
discourse with young men; he dis- 
obeyed (Xenoph. Memor. iv. 4,3). Was 
he i in disobeying ? 

I have indicated briefly these ques- 
tions, to show how completely the rhe- 
torica] manner of the Kriton submerges 
all those difficulties, which would form 
the special matter of genuine Sokratic 
dialectics. 

Schleiermacher (Einleit. zum Kri- 
ton, pp. 233, 234) considers the Kriton 
as a composition of special occasion— 
Gelegenheitsschrift—which I think is 
true; but which may be said also, in my 
judgment, of every Platonic dialogue. 

e term, however, in Schleiermacher’s 
writing, has a sages meaning, viz. 
a composition for which there is no 

lace in the rank and file of 

he Platonic dialogues, as he marshals 
them. He remarks the absence of dia- 
lectic in the Kriton, and he adduces 
this as one reason for supposing it not 
to be genuine 

But it is no surprise to me to find 
Plato rhetorical in one dialogue, dia- 
lectical in others. Variety, and want 
of system, seem to Me among his most 
manifest attributes. 

The view taken of the Kriton by 
Steinhart (Einleit. pp. 291-302), in the 
first page of his very rhetorical Intro- 
duction, coincides pretty much with 
mine. 
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positive analogy. That Just and Honourable are, to the mind, 
what health and strength are to the body :—Unjust and Base, 
what distemper and weakness are to the body. And he follows 
this up by saying, that the general public are incompetent to de- 
termine what is just or honourable—as they are incompetent to 
decide what is wholesome or unwholesome. Respecting both 
one and the other, you must consult some one among the pro- 
fessional Experts, who alone are competent to advise. 

Both these two doctrines will be found recurring often, in our 
survey of the dialogues. The first of the two is an 
obscure and imperfect reply to the great Sokratic jetenco of 
problem—What is Justice? What is Injustice? but the general 
it is an analogy useful to keep in mind, as a help to tsara— 
the exposition of many passages in which Plato is yet ee rates: 
more obscure. The second of the two will also recur 8/0 
frequently. 1+ sets out an antithesis of great moment 
in the Platonic dialogues—“ The one specially instructed, pro- 
fessional, theorizing, Expert—versus (the idiara: of the time and 
place, or) common sense, common sentiment, intuition, instinct, 
prejudice,” &c. (all these names meaning the same objective 
reality, but diversified according as the speaker may happen to 
regard the particular case to which he is alluding). This anti- 
thesis appears as an answer when we put the question—What is 
the ultimate authority ? where does the right of final decision 
reside, on problems and disputes ethical, political, zesthetical ? 
It resides (Sokrates here answers) with some ‘one among a few 
professional Experts. They are the only persons competent. 

I shall go more fully into this question elsewhere. Here 
I shall merely notice the application which Sokrates 
makes (in the Kriton) of the general doctrine. We of Sokrates 
might anticipate that after having declared that none “ter this 
was fit to pronounce upon the Just and the Unjust, eee 
except a professional Expert,—he would have pro- he does not 
ceeded to name some person corresponding to that Dame who 
designation—to justify the title of that person to con- lide sa 
fidence by such evidences as Plato requires in other 
dialogues—and then to cite the decision of the judge named, on 
the case in hand. This is what Sokrates would have done, if the 


1 Plato, Kriton, c. 7, p. 47 D. rou évis, et ris éoriy éwatwv, &. 
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case had been one of health or sickness. He would have said— 
“JT appeal to Hippokrates, Akumenus, &c., as professional 
Experts on medicine: they have given proof of competence 
by special study, successful practice, writing, teaching, &c. : 
they pronounce so and so”. He would not have considered 
himself competent to form a judgment or announce a decision of 
his own. 

But here, when the case in hand is that of Just and Unjust, 
ee the conduct of Sokrates is altogether different. He 
actaasthe Specifies no professional Expert, and he proceeds to 
Expert lay down a dogma of his own ; in which he tells us 
he finds that few or none will agree, though it is funda- 
papal mental, so that dissenters on the point must despise 
reason and each other as heretics. We thus see that it is he 

* alone who steps in to act himself the part of profes- 
sional Expert, though he does not openly assume the title. The 
ultimate authority is proclaimed in words to reside with some 
unnamed Expert: in fact and reality, he finds it in his own 
reason and conscience. You are not competent to judge for 
yourself; you must consult the professional Expert : but your 
own reason and conscience must signify to you who the Expert 
is. 

The analogy here produced by Plato—of questions about 
health and sickness—is followed out only in its negative opera- 
tion ; as it serves to scare away the multitude, and discredit the 
Vox Populi. But when this has been done, no oracular man 
can be produced or authenticated. In other dialogues, we shall 
find Sokrates regretting the absence of such an oracular man, 
but professing inability to proceed without him. In the Kriton, 
he undertakes the duty himself; unmindful of the many 
emphatic speeches in which he had proclaimed his own igno- 
rance, and taken credit for confessing it without reserve. 
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CHAPTER XI 


EUTHYPHRON. 


THE dialogue called Euthyphron, over and above its contribution 
to the ethical enquiries of Plato, has a certain bearing on the 
character and exculpation of Sokrates. It will therefore come 
conveniently in immediate sequel to the Apology and the 
Kriton. 

The indictment by Melétus against Sokrates is assumed to 
have been formally entered in the office of the King gitustion 
Archon. Sokrates has come to plead to it. In the supiased “ 
portico before that office, he meets Euthyphron: a —inter. a 
man of ultra-pious pretensions, possessing special 1cutors. 
religious knowledge (either from revelation directly to himself, 
or from having been initiated in the various mysteries conse- 
crated throughout Greece), delivering authoritative opinions on 
doubtful theological points, and prophesying future events.’ 

What brings you here, Sokrates (asks Euthyphron), away 
from your usual haunts? Is it possible that any one can have 
preferred an indictment against you ? 

Yes (replies Sokrates), a young man named Melétus. He 
takes commendable interest in the training of youth, | | sian 
and has indicted me as a corruptor of youth. He by Melétus 


says that I corrupt them by teaching belief in new Se 
gods, and unbelief in the true and ancient Gods. at iares a 


Euthyph.—I understand: it is because you talk nians to- 
about the Demon or Genius often communicating Wards those 
with you, that Melétus calls you an innovator in heretical 


religion. He knows that such calumnies find ready re 


1 Plato, Euthyphr. c. 2, p..8 D ; compare Herodot. fi. 51. 
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admission with most minds.’ So also, people laugh at me, when 
I talk about religion, and when I predict future events in the 
assembly. It must be from jealousy ; because all that I have 
predicted has come true. 

Sokr.—To be laughed at is no great matter. The Athenians 
do not care much when they regard a man as overwise, but as 
not given to teach his wisdom to others : but when they regard 
him besides, as likely to make others such as he is himself, they 
become seriously angry with him—be it from jealousy, as you 
say, or from any other cause. You keep yourself apart, and 
teach no one: for my part, I delight in nothing so much as in 
teaching all that I know. If they take the matter thus seriously, 
the result may be very doubtful.? 

Sokrates now learns what is Euthyphron’s business at the 

archontic office. Euthyphron is prosecuting an in- 


rebel a ” dictment before the King Archon, against his own 
eune father ; as having caused the death of a dependent 
anindict- workman, who in a fit of intoxication had quarrelled 
La a * with and killed a fellow-servant. The father of 
nee ' Oe Euthyphron, upon this occurrence, bound the homi- 
—Displea- cide hand and foot, and threw him into a ditch: at 
ners the same time sending to the Exégétés (the canonical 
the ie adviser, supposed to be conversant with the divine 


sanctions, whom it was customary to consult when 
doubts arose about sacred things) to ask what was to be done 
with him. The incident occurred at Naxos, and the messenger 
was sent to the Exégétés at Athens: before he could return, the 
prisoner had perished, from hunger, cold, and bonds. Euthy- 
phron has indicted his father for homicide, as having caused the 
death of the prisoner: who (it would appear) had remained in 
the ditch, tied hand and foot, without food, and with no more 
than his ordinary clothing, during the time occupied in the 
voyage from Naxos to Athens, in obtaining the answer of the 
Exégétés, and in returning to Naxos. 


1 Plato, Eu hag ag 8 B: dyoi 
yap pe mounTyny elvar Gedy Kai ws katvous 
motovyvta Geovs, Tovs 3° apxaious ov 
vouicovra, éypaaro TovTwy avTav 


2 Plato, Euthyphr. c. 3, p. 3.C.-D. 
"AOnvaiors yap ov opdipa perer, av Tua 
Bewvov oiwvrat elvar, wh pévror SidacKa- 
Aixdv THs avTov gopias: dy & av xa 


évexa, ws dno. c. 5, p. 5A: avrooxedia- 
ovtTa xai Katvoropourta mept Tay Oeiwy 


efopopravery. 


d.AAous OlwvTaL movety TOLOUTOUS, Ov- 
pobvrat, elr’ oty GOdve, os ov A€yecs, 
etre 80 GAAo Tt. 
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My friends and relatives (says Euthyphron) cry out against me 
for this proceeding, as if I were mad. They say that my father 
did not kill the man :! that even if he had, the man had com- 
mitted murder : lastly, that however the case may have been, to 
indict my own father is monstrous and inexcusable. Such rea- 
soning is silly. The only point to be considered is, whether my 
father killed the deceased justly or unjustly. If justly there is 
nothing to be said ; if unjustly, then my father becomes a man 
tainted with impiety and accursed. I and every one else, who, 
knowing the facts, live under the same roof and at the same 
table with him, come under the like curse ; unless I purify my- 
self by bringing him to justice. The course which I am now 
taking is prescribed by piety or holiness. My friends indeed 
tell me that it is unholy for a son to indict his father. But I 
know better than they, what holiness is: and I should be 
ashamed of myself if I did not.? 


Euthyphron 
I confess myself (says Sokrates) ignorant respecting vil Tao 
the question,’ and I shall be grateful if you will teach donee that 
me: the rather asI shall be able to defend myself this step of 
better against Melétus. Tell me what is the general required 
constituent feature of Holiness? What is that com- ranted by 
mon essence, or same character, which belongs to Plety or 
and distinguishes all holy or pious acts? What is Sokrates 
that common opposite essence, which distinguishes all “What i 
Olmmess 


unholy or impious acts ?4 


1 According to the Attic law every 
citizen was bound, in case any one of 
his relatives (u¢éxpis aveyadwv) or an 
member of his household (oixérns) ha 
been put to death, to come forward as 
poomec aves and indict the murderer. 

s was binding upon the citizen 
alike in law and in religion. 

Demosthen. cont. Kuerg. et Mnesi- 
bul. p. 1161. Jul. Pollux, viii. 118. 

Euthyphron would thus have been 
considered as acting with propriety, if 
the person indicted had been a st er. 

2 Plato, Euthyphron, c. 4, p. 4. 
specting the piague, which a person 
who committed criminal homicide 
was supposed to carry about with him 
wherever he went, communicating it 
both to places and to companions, see 
Antiphon. Tetralog. i. 2, 5, 10: iii. s. 
7, p 116; and De Herodis Cede, 


s. 81, p. 189. The argument here em- 
ploy by ee eaon is used also by 
he Platonic Sokrates in the Corea 
480 C-D. If a man has committe 
Hy pence punishment is the only way 
re) sae | him. That he should escape 
unpunished is the worst thing that 
can happen to him. If you yourself, 
or your father, or your friend, have 
committed injustice, do not seek to avert 
the punishment either from yourself or 
them, but rather invoke it. This is 
exactly what Euth phron is doing, and 
what the Platonic Sokrates (in dialogue 
Euthyphron) calls in question. 

3 Plato, Euthyphron, c. 6, p. 6 B. 
rl ydp Kai grjcomev, of ye Kat avrot 
dpodoyovmer mept avrawy under eiddvat; 

4Plato, Euthyphron, c. 6, p. 6 D. 
Among the various reasons (none of 
them valid in my judgment) given by 
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It is holy (replies Euthyphron) to do what I am now doing: to 
bring to justice the man who commits impiety, either by homi- 
cide or sacrilege or any other such crime, whoever he be—even 
Euthyphron though it be your own father. The examples of the 
aiudes to Gods teach us this. Kronus punished his father 
ment of Uranus for wrong-doing: Zeus, whom every one 
Uranus by holds to be the best and justest of the Gods, did 
onus, and the like by his father Kronus. I only follow their 
by hisson example. Those who blame my conduct contra- 
oes dict. themselves when they talk about the Gods 
and about me.! 

Do you really confidently believe these stories (asks Sokrates), 


as well as many others about the discord and conflicts 


intimateo among the Gods, which are circulated among the 
hesitation public by poets and painters? For my part, I have 
believe: some repugnance in believing them ;? it is for this 
ors ii the reason probably, I am now to be indicted, and pro- 
G Eu- claimed as doing wrong. If you tell me that you are 
thyphron | persuaded of their truth, I must bow to your superior 
wt oe knowledge. I cannot help doing so, since for my 
wellasin part I pretend to no knowledge whatever about 
sient them. 

narratives, I am persuaded that these narratives are true (says 
much Euthyphron): and not only they, but many other 
circulation. parratives yet more surprising, of which most persons 
are ignorant. I can tell you some of them, if you like to hear. 


You shall tell me another time (replies Sokrates).: now let me 
repeat my question to yuu respecting holiness.® 


We see here that Euthyphron is 
made to follow out the precept delivered 
by the Platonic Sokrates in the Thes- 

tus and elsewhere—to make himself 
as like to the Gods as possible—(opuoi- 
wow. Geo xara 7rd Svvarév. Thesetdt. 
p. 176 B; compare Phedrus, 252 C)— 
only that he conceives the attributes 
and proceedings of the Gods differently 


ntersuch. p. 251) for 
he authenticity of the 
Euthyphron, one is that rd avécvoy is 
reckoned as an eléos as well as 1d 
docov. Ueberweg seems to think this 
absurd, since he annexes to the word 
a note of admiration. But Plato ex- 
pressly ugies 7d dbucov as an eldos, 
along with 1rd Sixacoy (Repub. v. 476 


Ueberweg 
ing 


A); and one of the objections taken 
a his theory by Aristotle was, 

t it would assume substantive 
Ideas corresponding to negative terms 
—Twv amopacewy idédas. See Aristot. 
Metaphys. A. 990, b. 18, with the 
Scholion of Alexander, p. 565, a. 81 r. 

1 Plato, Euthyphron, p. 5-6. 


from Sokrates. 

2 Plato, Euthyphron, c. 6, p. 6 A. 
"Apa ye Tour’ éoriy, ob Evexa THY ypadhy 
hevyw, Ste Ta ToLavTa éerecdav Tis wept 
tav Oewy Adyn, 8voxXepws ws amo- 
Séxouar; de’ & 5H, ws eorxe, dyjoe tis pe 
é Tavewv. 


Plato, Euthyphron, c. 6, p. 6 C. 
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Before we pursue this enquiry respecting holiness, which is the 
portion of the dialogue bearing on the Platonic ethics, 
I will say one word on the portion which has pre- pers os 
ceded, and which appears to bear on the position and 10 heal the 
character of Sokrates. He (Sokrates) has incurred positions of 
odium from the Dikastery and the public, because he Sokrates 
is heretical and incredulous. “He does not believe rs a 
in those Gods in whom the city believes, but intro- 
duces religious novelties”—to use the words of the indictment 
preferred against him by Melétus. The Athenian public felt 
the same displeasure and offence in hearing their divine legends, 
such as those of Zeus and Kronus,! called in question or criticised 
in an ethical spirit different from their own—as is felt by Jews or 
Christians when various narratives of the Old Testament are . 
criticised in an adverse spirit, and when the proceedings ascribed 
to Jehovah are represented as unworthy of a just and beneficent 
god. We read in Herodotus what was the sentiment of pious 
contemporaries respecting narratives of divine matters. Hero- 
dotus keeps back many of them by design, and announces that 
he will never recite them except in case of necessity : while in 
one instance, where he has been betrayed into criticism upon a 
few of them, as inconsiderate and incredible, he is seized with 
misgivings, and prays that Gods and heroes will not be offended 
with him.? The freethinkers, among whom Sokrates was num- 
bered, were the persons from whom adverse criticism came. It 
is these men who are depicted by orthodox opponents as com- 
mitting lawless acts, and justifying themselves by precedents 


2 Herodot. ii. 65: trav 52 eivexey 
Gveiras Ta ipa, eb Adyount, KaTraBainy 
av rp Adyp és Ta Geta mphypara, TA 
eyo devyw pddiora amyyedcda. ra 6 
Kal eipyxa avTay empavoas, rare » 
xatadkapBavépevos elmov .... 45. Ad- 

woe be TOAAG Kat GAdAa dvemonémrws 


lI shall say more about Plato’s 
views on the theological legends 
generally believed by his countrymen, 
when I come to the lan e which 
he puts into the mouth of Sokrates in 
the second and third books of the 
Republic. Eusebius considers it mat- 


ter of praise when he says ‘‘ that Plato 
rejected all the opinions of his country- 
men concerning the Gods and exposed 
their absurdity ””"—dmws re wdgas ras 
matpious mepi Trav Gewy vrodypers HOE- 
re, eggs pd sorts SuyAeyxev 
(Prep. Evan. e very same 
sing which is averred in the indict- 
Has laid by Melétus against So- 


of “EAAnves: ei7/Ons 52 avrav Kai ode 
d mids éon,. roy mepi rou ‘Hpaxdeos 
Aéyovor . . . . re b¢ Eva édvra Toy 
‘HpaxAda, xai ért advOpwrov, ws 54 pact, 
Kas picw exer wodAds pupiddas po- 
vevoaL; Kal Wepi pév TOUTWY TOTAUTA 
Huty eimover, Kal wapa Tey Oewy Kat 
Tapa Tav Hpwwy evpevera ety. 

“About ¢ © ipot Adyot which he keeps 
back, see cap. 51, 61, 62, 81, 170, &c. 
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drawn from the proceedings of Zeus! They are, besides, espe- 
cially accused of teaching children to despise or even to ill-use 
their parents.? 

Now in the dialogue here before us, Plato retorts this attack. 


Euthyphron possesses in the fullest measure the 


Dramatic 

paai virtues of a believer. He believes not only all that 
Aristo- orthodox Athenians usually believed respecting the 
Lenn Gods, but more besides.® His faith is so implicit, 
Sonne that he proclaims it as accurate knowledge, and carries 
freethink- it into practice with full confidence; reproaching 
Serta by other orthodox persons with inconsistency and short- 
cate en coming, and disregarding the judgment of the multi- 
orthodox tude, as Sokrates does in the Kriton.4 Euthyphron 
champion. 


stands forward as the champion of the Gods, deter- 


mined not to leave unpunished the man who has committed 
impiety, let him be who he may.® These lofty religious pre- 
tensions impel him, with full persuasion of right, to indict his 
own father for homicide, under the circumstances above de- 
scribed. Now in the eyes of the Athenian public, there could 
hardly be any act more abhorrent, than that of a man thus 
invoking upon his father the severest penalties of law. It would 
probably be not less abhorrent than that of a son beating his own 
father. When therefore we read, in the Nubes of Aristophanes, 
the dramatic moral set forth against Sokrates, ““See the con- 
sequences to which free-thinking and the new system of educa- 
tion lead *®—the son Pheidippides beating his own father, and 
justifying the action as right, by citing the violence of Zeus 
towards his father Kronus”—we may take the Platonic Euthy- 
phron as an antithesis to this moral, propounded by a defender 
of Sokrates, “See the consequences to which consistent orthodoxy 
and implicit faith conduct. The son Euthyphron indicts his own 

1 Aristoph. Nubes, 905-1080. "Exovory, avroi 7’ eigiv dv povoats 


2 Aristoph. Nubes, 994-1338-1444. dei, 
Xenophon, Mem. i. 2, 49. Xwxpdrys— “Ioacw, &. 


Tovs wmarépas mpomyAaxigey esidacKe Compare also Euripid. Herakleidm, 


(accusation by Melétus). : 
8 Plato, Euthyphron, c. 6, p. 6 B. § Plato, Euthyphron, c. 4, p. 5 A; 
c. 6, p.6 A. 
5 Fiato, Euthyphron, c. 6, p. 5 E. 


Kal é7e Ye TovTwy Bavpacustepa, & ot 
a wv 
MoAAOt OvVK ivacy. 
Bh émitpémey te doeBovvTe wnd ay do- 


Euthyphron belonged to the class 
describe in Euripides, Hippol. 45:— = gigooy TVyXavp wr. 
Ocot pev obv ypahds re TeV mwada- 6 Aristoph. Nubes, 987. thy xavhy 
Tépwv maisevory, &C. 
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father for homicide ; he vindicates the step as conformable to the 
proceedings of the gods; he even prides himself on it as 
championship on their behalf, such as all religious men ought to 


approve.” } 


1Schleiermacher (Einleitang sum 
Euthyphron, vol. ii. pp. 51-64) has 
many remarks on the Euthyphron in 
which I do not concur; but his con- 
cepiion of its ‘‘unverkennbare apolo- 
getische Absicht” is very much the 
same as mine. He describes Euthy- 
phron as a man ‘der sich besonders 
auf das Géttliche zu verstehen vorgab, 


nun gerade bei der 
i , und 
durch den unsittlichen Streich, den 
sein Ejifer fiir die Frémmigkeit veran- 
lasste, in Gegensatz zu bringen—war 
ein deg Platon nicht unwiardiger 
Gedanke” (p. 54). But when Schleier- 
macher affirms that the dialogue was 
indisputably composed (unstreitig 
between the indictment and the tri 
of Sokrates,—and when he explains 
what he considers the defects of the 
dialogue, by the neceasity of finishing 
it in a hu (p. 53), I dissent from 
him altogether, though Steinhart 
adopts the same opinion. Nor can I 
reeive in what way the Euthyphron 
s (as he affirms) either “a natural 
out-growth of the Protagoras,” or “an 
approximation and preparation for the 
enidés” (p. 52). Still less do I 
feel the force of his reasons for hesi- 
tating in admitting it to bea genuine 
work of Plato. 

I have given my reasons, in a pre- 
ceding chapter, for believing that 
Plato composed no dialogues at all 
during the lifetime of Sokrates. But 
that he sc a er such a dialogue 
while the trial of Sokrates was : 
pending, is a supposition altogether 
inadmissible, in my jndgment. The 
effect of it would be to make the posi- 
tion of Sokrates much worse on his 
trial. Herein I agree with Ueberwe 
(Untersuch. D- 250), though I do no 
share his doubts of the authenticity of 
the dialogue. 

The confident assertion of Stall- 
baum surprises me. ‘‘Constat enim 
Platonem eo tempore, quo Socrati 
tantum erat odium conflatum, ut ei 
judicii immineret periculum, complures 
dialogos composuisse; in quibus id 


egit, ut viri sanctissimi adversarios in 
eo ipso genere, in quo sibi plurimum 
sapere videbantur, inscitis et 0- 
rantize eret. Nam _  Euthy- 
phronem novimus, ad vates ignorantis 
rerum gravissimarum convincendos, 
esse compositum; ut in quo eos ne 
peer quidem notionem tenere os- 
nditur. In Menone autem id agitur, 
ut sophistas et viros civiles non scientiAa 
atque arte, sed cceco quodam impetu 
mentis et sorte divin&i duci demon- 
stretur: quod quidem ita fit, ut collo- 
quium ex parte cum Anyto, Socratis 
accusatore, habeatur. ..... Nam 
Menonem quidem et Euthyphronem 
Plato eo confecit tempore, quo Socratis 
causa haud ita pridem in judicio ver- 
sabatur, nec tamen jam tanta ei vide- 
batur imminere calamitas, quanta 
postea consecuta est. Ex quo sané 
verisimiliter colligere licet Ionem, cujus 
simile argumentum et consilium est, 
circa idem tempus literis consignatum 
esse.” Stallbaum, Prolegom. ad Pla- 
tonis Ionem, pp. 288-289, vol. iv. (Comp. 
Stallb. ibid., 2nd ed. pp. 339-341]. 
“Imo uno exemplo Euthyphronis 
boni quidem hominis ideoque ne Socra 
uidem inimici, sed ejusdem supersti- 
ttosi, vel ut hodie loquuntur, orthodoxi, 
qualis Athenis vulgd esset religionis 
conditio, declarare instituit. Ex quo 
nobis quidem clarissimé videtur ap- 
parere Platonem hoc unum spectavisse 
ut judices admonerentur, ne populari 
superstitioni in sententiis ferendis plus 
justo tribuerent.” Stallbaum, Proleg. 
ad Euthyphron. T. ae 146. 
Steinhart also (in cen: 
190) calls Euthyphron “ ein rechtglat- 
biger von reinsten Wasser—ein ueber- 
frommer, fanatischer, Mann,” &c. 


In the two preceding pages Stall- 
baum defends himselfagainsto jections 
made to his view, on the und that 


Plato, by composing such dialogues at 
this critical moment, would increase the 
unpopularity and danger of Sokrates, 
instead of diminishing it. Stallbaum 
contends (p. 145) that neither Sokrates 
nor Plato nor any of the other Sokratic 
men, believed that the trial would end 
in a verdict of guilty: which is pro- 
bably true about Plato, and would 
have been borne out by the event if 
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I proceed now with that which may be called the Platonic 
Sequel of Purpose in the dialogue—the enquiry into the general 
ne oa idea of Holiness. When the question was first put to 
Euthyphron Euthyphron, What is the Holy ?—he replied, “ That 
So rrloaiae which I am now doing.”—Sokr. That may be: but 
example as many other things besides are also holy.—Euthyph. 
ageneral Certainly.—Sokr. Then your answer does not meet 
question. the question. You have indicated one particular 
holy act, among many. But the question asked was—What is 
Holiness generally? What is that specific property, by the 
common possession of which all holy things are entitled to be 
called holy? I want to know this general Idea, in order that I 
may keep it in view asa type wherewith to compare each par- 
ticular case, thus determining whether the case deserves to be 
called holy or not.} 

Here we have a genuine specimen of the dialectic interrogatory 
in which Xenophon affirms? Sokrates to have passed his life, and 
which Plato prosecutes under his master’s name. The question 
is generalised much more than in the Kriton. 

It is assumed that there is one specific Idea or essence—one 
Such mis. Objective characteristic or fact—common to all things 
takefre- called Holy. The purpose of the questioner is, to 
qilectic determine what this Idea is: to provide a good . 
discussion. definition of the word. The first mistake made by 
the respondent is, that he names simply one particular case, 
coming under the general Idea. This is a mistake often recurring, 
and often corrected in the Platonic dialogues. Even now, such a 
mistake is not unfrequent: and in the time of Plato, when 
general ideas, and the definition of general terms, had been made 
so little the subject of direct attention, it was doubtless per- 
petually made. When the question was first put, its bearing 


Sokrates had made a different defence. there ye phir his nde ie at the 
But this does not assist the conclusion verdict o aul anticipating a verdict 
which Stallbaum wishes to bring out; of acquit e passage declares the 
for it is not the less true that the cont : Sokrates expresses his sur- 
dialogues of Plato, if published at that prise that the verdict of guilty had 
moment, would increase the exaspera- d by so small a majority as five; 
tion against Sokrates, and the chance, he had expected that it would pass by 
whatever it was, that he would be a larger majority. 


found guilty. Stallbaum refers b 
mistake to a passage in the Platonic 1 Plato, Euthyphron, c. 7, p. 6 E. 
Apology (p. 36 “AD, as if Sokrates 2 Xenoph. Memor. i. 1, 16. 
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would not be properly conceived. And even if the bearing 
were properly conceived, men would find it easier then, and 
do find it easier now, to make answer by giving one particular 
example than to go over many examples, and elicit what is 
common to all. 

Euthyphron next replies—That which is pleasing to the Gods 
is holy: that which is not pleasing, or which is dis- first gene. 
pleasing to the Gods, is unholy.—Sokr. That is the 7 answer 
sort of answer which I desired to have: now let us Euthy- 
examine it. We learn from the received theology, Pron; that 
which you implicitly believe, that there has been Pleasing to 
much discord and quarrel among the Gods. If the the Gods is 
Gods quarrel, they quarrel about the same matters as Ponts of 
men. Now men do not quarrel about questions of thereon. 
quantity—for such questions can be determined by calculation 
and measurement: nor about questions of weight—for there the 
balance may be appealed to. The questions about which you 
and I and other men quarrel are, What is just or unjust, honour- 
able or base, good or evil? Upon these there is no accessible 
standard. Some men feel in one way, some in another; and 
each of us fights for his own opinions.! We all indeed agree that 
the wrong-doer ought to be punished : but we do not agree who 
the wrong-doer is, nor what ts wrong-doing. The same action 
which some of us pronounce to be just, others stigmatise as 
unjust.” 

So likewise the quarrels of the Gods must turn upon these 
same matters—just and unjust, right and wrong, good and 
evil. What one God thinks right, another God thinks wrong. 
What is pleasing to one God, is displeasing to another. The 
same action will be both pleasing and displeasing to the 
Gods. 


1 Plato, Euthyphron, c. 8, p. 7 C-D. yryvedpeda, cai dye nat od Kat ot dAAoe 
Tlepi rivos 5@ 8% ScevexOdvres nai dri dav@pwrot mavres 5 


riva Kpiowy ov  Suvdueror ddixéoOat 9 Prato, Euthyphron, 0. 9, p. 8 D. 
éxOpoi ye dv dAdjdois elwev Kai dpy- Ovn dpa exeivé oe daduchuzescws, ws 
oimeda; tows ov mpdxerpdv got Cor? ob roy ddtxouvra bet SiSdvar Sixnv > GAA’ 
dxeivo tows dudioBynrover, To Tis 
doriv 6 ddtxcav cat ri Spay, 
kai wé6re; LIpdgeds tevos mepi dcade- 
pémevor, ot pev Sexaiws faci avrnv 
wempaxOan, of 5é ddixws. 


€00 Adyorros oxdmet, et 748° dort 
76 te Sixasov cat rd adixov, cai xaddv 
wai aigxpdy, cai dyaBdv cai kaxéy. *Ap’ 
ev taita dort mepi dv SteveyOdvres Kai 
ov Suvdmevoe dri ixayhy xpiow avrav 
€rADaty €xOpot aAARAOLS yryvopela, Sray 


- 
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According to your definition of holy and unholy, therefore, the 


same action may be both holy and unholy. 


Your definition will 


not hold, for it does not enable me to distinguish the one from 


the other. 


Euthyph.—I am convinced that there are some things which 
all the Gods love, and some things which all the Gods hate. 
That which I am doing, for example—indicting my father for 
homicide—belongs to the former category. Now that which all 
the Gods love is the holy: that which they all hate, is the 


unholy.’ 


Sokr.—Do the Gods love the holy, because itis holy? Or is 
it holy for this reason, because they do love it? 


To be loved 
by the Gods 
is not the 
essence of 
the Holy— 
they love it 
because it is 
holy. In 
what then 
does its 
essence 
Porplexit 
erplexity 
of Euthy- 
phron. 


Euthyph.—They love it because it is holy.* Sokr.— 
Then the holiness is one thing; the fact of being 
loved by the Gods is another. 
of the essence of holiness: it is true, but only as an 
accident and an accessory. 
what that essential character is, by virtue of which 
the holy comes to be loved by all the Gods, or to be 
the subject of various other attributes.‘ 

Euthyph.—I hardly know how to tell you what I 


The latter fact is not 


You have yet to tell me 


think. None of my explanations will stand. Your 
ingenuity turns and twists them in every way. Sokr.—If { am 


1In regard to Plato’s ethical en- 
uiries generally, and to what we shall 
d in future dialogues, we must take 
note of what is here laid down,—that 
mankind ure in perpetual dispute, and 
have not yet any determinate standard 
for just and unjust, right and wrong, 
honourable and base, good and evil. 
Plato had told us, somewhat differently, 
in the Kriton, that on these matters, 
though the judgment of the many was 
not to be trusted, yet there was another 
trustworthy judgment, that of the one 
wise man. This point will recur for 
future comment. 
2 Plato, Bubyeren, c. 11, p. 9. 
8 Plato, Euthyphron, c. 12, p. 10 
A-D. The manner in which Sokrates 
conducts this argument is over-subtle. 
Ovn dpa Sidr. opwpuevdv yé dore 51d 
TovTo Oparat, dAAa Tovvavriov Sidre 
Oparar, Sta, TOUTO Spwpmevov: ovde Sidre 
dyépevéy dort, da rovTo dyerat, adAd 
Siére ayerar, S1a TovTo dyduevov* ovde 


Sedte hepduevov, héperar, adda didte 
déperar, pepdmevov. 

The difference between the m 
of déperar and depduevéy dor. is no 
easy to see. The former may mean to 
affirm the beginning of an action, the 
latter the continuance: butin this case 
the inference would not necessarily 
follow. 

Compare Aristotel. Physica, p. 185, 
b. 25, with the Scholion of Simplikius, 
p. 830, a. 2nd ed. Bekk. where Badigey 
core is recognised as equivalent to 


gery 

4 Plato, Euthyphron, c. 18, p. 11 A. 
xuvduvevets, épwrapevos Td Savoy, 6, ré 
wor €or, Thy pev ovgiav poe 
avrov ov BovAcrOar SyAwoa, wabos 
Sé re wept avrov Adyety, 6, Te 
wéwrovOe rovto Td Savoy, PtdctoOar 
vmrd ravrwy Tov Oewv: 5, re Se Sy», 
ovmw elres. ... wadcy ciwé ef dpxis, 
vi wore Sv Td Sovow etre diActras vwd 
Oecrv, cite Ste Sh wacxet. 
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ingenious, it is against my own will;? for I am most anxious 
that some one of the answers should stand unshaken. But I will 
now put you in the way of making a different answer. You will 
admit that all which is holy is necessarily just. But is all that 
is just necessarily holy ? 

Euthyphron does not at first understand the question. He 
does not comprehend the relation between two words, 
generic and specific with reference to each other: the oe 
former embracing all that the latter embraces, and pew Holy ia 
more besides (denoting more objects, connoting fewer one branch 
attributes). This is explained by analogies and par- oF Variety of 
ticular examples, illustrating a logical distinction It is that 
highly important to be brought out, at a time when which con. 
there were no treatises on Logic.2? So much therefore ¢e™® minis: 
is made out—That the Holy is a part, or branch, of ent the 
the Just. But what part? or how is it to be distin- : 
guished from other parts or branches of the just? Euthyphron 
answers. The holy is that portion or branch of the Just which 
concerns ministration to the Gods: the remainjng branch of the 
Just is, what concerns ministration to men.® 

Sokr.—What sort of ministration? Other ministrations, to 
horses, dogs, working cattle, &., are intended for the spistra- 
improvement or benefit of those to whom they are Hon he ; 
rendered :—besides, they can only be rendered by To what 
a few trained persons. In what manner does the PUPose? 
ministration, called holimess, benefit or improve the Gods? 
Euthyph.—In no way: it is of the same nature as that which 
slaves render to their masters. Sokr.—You mean, that it is work 
done by us for the Gods. Tell me—to what end does the work 
conduce? What is that end which the Gods accomplish, through 
our agency as workmen? Physicians employ their slaves for the 
purpose of restoring the sick to health : shipbuilders put their 
slaves to the completion of ships. But what are those great 
works which the Gods bring about by our agency? Huthyph.— 
Their works are numerous and great. Sokr.—The like may be 


1 Plato, Euthyphron, c. 18, p.11 D. 7d mépos rod Sixaiov elvar evoeBés re 
Gxwv eipt codds, &C. kai Savoy, Td Twept Thy TeV Bewy Oapa- 
2 Plato, Euthyphron, c. 18-14, p. 12. weiav 1d 5¢ mepi Thy THw dvOpwrey, 7d 
3 Plato, Euthyphron, c. 14, p. 12 E. Aouwdy elvac rod dixatov pdpos. 
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said of generals: but the summary and main purpose of all that 
generals do is—to assure victory in war. So too we may say 
about the husbandman: but the summary of his many pro- 
ceedings is, to raise corn from the earth. State to me, in like 
manner, the summary of that which the Gods perform through 
our agency.! 

Euthyph.—It would cost me some labour to go through the 
Holiness C28¢ fully. But so much I tell you in plain terms. 
rectitude in If a man, when sacrificing and praying, knows what 
sett ah deeds and what words will be agreeable to the Gods, 
right traf that is holiness : this it is which upholds the security 
menand both of private houses and public communities. The 
the Gods. contrary is unholiness, which subverts and ruins 
them.? Sokr.—Holiness, then, is the knowledge of rightly sacri- 
ficing and praying to the Gods; that is, of giving to them, and 
asking from them. .To ask rightly, is to ask what we want from 
them : to give rightly, is to give to them what they want 
from us. Holiness will thus be an art of right traffic between 
Gods and men. Still, you must tell me how the Gods are 
gainers by that which we give to them. That we are gainers 
by what they give, is clear enough ; but what do they gain on 
their side ? 
| Euthyph.—The Gods gain nothing. The gifts which we pre- 


This will 


a 1 Plato, Euthyphron, c, 16, pp. 18, 


2 Plato, Euth 
of Buthp this t 


sent to them consist in honour, marks of respect, 


not stand— gratitude. Sokr.—The holy, then, is that which 
_ the Gods obtains favour from the Gods: not that which is 
—they gainful to them, nor that which they love. Huthyph. 
receive from __Nay : I think they love it especially. Sokr.—Then 
et aoe it appears that the holy is what the Gods love? 
tude--they Euthyph.— Unquestionably. 
are pleased = Sokr.—But this is the very same explanation which 
the Holy we rejected a short time ago as untenable.® It was 
mustbethat agreed between us, that to be loved by the Gods was 


ened, emphatic, as if intended to settle 
a question which become vexa- 
hron, c. 16, p. 14 B.  tiou 

3 Plato, Euthyphron, c. 19, p. 15 C. 


rd unsu answer 


hron with the third answer pépynoa. ydp tov, br dv Th tunpooder 


to Hippias (Hipp. Maj. 291 76 re dovov Kat Td Oe 
“Both of” 1 


Aés ov ravrdy 
em appear length- Hytv dddvy, ddd’ Erepa dAAjAwy. 
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not of the essence of holiness, and could not serve as 
an explanation of holiness: though it might be truly 
affirmed thereof as an accompanying predicate. Let 
us therefore try again to discover what holiness is. 
I rely upon you to help me, and I am sure that you 
must know, since under a confident persuasion that 
you know, you are indicting your own father for 
homicide. 
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ri 
tie Gods. 


This is the 
same ex- 
planation 
which was 
before de- 


A fresh ex- 


Euthyph.—“ The investigation must stand over to Teduired 


another time, I have engagements now which call me 
elsewhere.” 

So Plato breaks off the dialogue. It is conceived 
in the truly Sokratic spirit :—an Elenchus applied to 
implicit and unexamined faith, even though that faith 
be accredited among the public as orthodoxy : war- 
fare against the confident persuasion of knowledge, 
upon topics familiar to every one, and on which deep 
sentiments and confused notions have grown up by 
association in every one’s mind, without deliberate 


Sokratic 


false per- 
suasion of 
knowledge. 


study, systematic teaching, or testing crose-examination. Euthy- 
phron is a man who feels unshaken confidence in his own know- 
ledge, and still more in his own correct religious belief. Sokrates 
appears in his received character as confessing ignorance, solicit- 
ing instruction, and exposing inconsistencies and contradiction 
in that which is given to him for instruction. 

We must (as I have before remarked) take this ignorance on 


the part of the Platonic Sokrates not as assumed, but 
The ques- 


as very real. In no part of the Platonic writings do 


tions always 


we find any tenable definition of the Holy and the dificult 


Unholy, such as is here demanded from Euthyphron. 


The talent of Sokrates consists in exposing bad defi- gokra: 


nitions, not in providing good ones. This negative 
function is all that he claims for himself—with deep 
regret that he can do no more. “Sokrates” (says 
Aristotle ') “ put questions, but gave no answers : for 
he professed not to know.” In those dialogues where 


t 
often im- 
ible 
answer. 
tes is 
unable to 
answer 
them, 
though he 
exposes the 
answers 
of others. 


Plato makes him attempt more (there also, against his own will 


1 Aristotel, Sophist. Elench. p. 188, wai ovx dwexpivero* apoddéyer yap obvK 


b. 7. édwet cai dca rovrTo Swxparys npwra «idévas. 
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and protest, as in the Philébus and Republic), the affirmative 
Sokrates will be found only to stand his ground because no 
negative Sokrates is allowed to attack him. I insist upon this 
the rather, because the Platonic commentators usually present 
the dialogues in a different light, as if such modesty on the part 
of Sokrates was altogether simulated : as if he was himself,! from 
the beginning, aware of the proper answer to his own questions, 
but refrained designedly from announcing it: nay, sometimes, 
as if the answers were in themselves easy, and as if the respon- 
dents who failed must be below par in respect of intelligence. 
This is an erroneous conception. The questions put by Sokrates, 
though relating to familiar topics, are always difficult : they are 
often even impossible to answer, because they postulate and 
require to be assigned a common objective concept which is not 
to be found. They only appear easy to one who has never 
attempted the task of answering under the pressure of cross- 
examination. Most persons indeed never make any such trial, 
but go on affirming confidently as if they knew, without trial. 
It is exactly against such illusory confidence of knowledge that 
Sokrates directs his questions : the fact belongs to our days no 
less than to his.? 

The assumptions of some Platonic commentators—that So- 
Objections Krates and Plato of course knew the answers to their 
of Theo- own questions—that an honest and pious man, of 
fhe] Biatonic ordinary intelligence, has the answer to the question 
procedure. in his heart, though he cannot put it in words—these 
assumptions were also made by many of Plato’s contemporaries, 
who depreciated his questions as frivolous and unprofitable. 
The rhetor and historian Theopompus (one of the most eminent 
among the numerous pupils of Isokrates, and at the same time 
unfriendly to Plato, though younger in age), thus criticised 
Plato’s requirement, that these familiar terms should be defined : 
“What ! (said he) have none of us before your time talked about 


1 See Stallbaum, Prolegg. ad Euthy- thoughts a good deal upon these sub- 
phron. p. 140. jects, you may safely allow him a week 
2 Adam Smith observes, in his Essay to consider of his answer”. 
on the Formation of Lan es (p. 20 The Platonic one assumes, not 
of the fifth volume of his collected only that he shall give an answer, but 
Works), ‘‘Ask a man what relationis that it shall be an answer which he 
expressed by the preposition of: and can maintain against the Elenchus of 
if he has not beforehand employed his Sokrates. 


~ 


with each term ; and the same emotion, similar in 
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the Good and the Just? Or do you suppose that we cannot 
follow out what each of them is, and that we pronounce the 
words as empty and unmeaning sounds?”! Theopompus was 
the scholar of Isokrates, and both of them probably took the 
same view, as to the uselessness of that colloquial analysis which 
aims at determining the definition of familiar ethical or political 
words.2, They considered that Plato and Sokrates, instead of 
clearing up what was confused, wasted their ingenuity in per- 
plexing what was already clear. They preferred the rhetorical 
handling (such as we noticed in the Kriton) which works upon 
ready-made pre-established sentiments, and impresses a strong 
emotional conviction, but presumes that all the intellectual 
problems have already been solved. 

All this shows the novelty of the Sokratic point of view : the 
distinction between the essential constituent and the objective 
accidental accompaniment, and the search for a defi- Fen Of a. 
nition corresponding to the former: which search was tin 
first prosecuted by Sokrates (as Aristotle * points out) from the 
and was taken up from him by Plato. It was So- subjective. 
krates who first brought conspicuously into notice the objective, 
intellectual, scientific view of ethics—as distinguished from the 
subjective, emotional, incoherent, and uninquiring. I mean that 
he was the first who proclaimed himself as feeling the want of 
such an objective view, and who worked upon other minds 80 as 
to create the like want in them: I do not mean that he provided 
satisfaction for this requirement. 

Undoubtedly (as Theopompus remarked) men had used these 
ethical terms long before the time of Sokrates, and Subjective 
had used them, not as empty and unmeaning, but unanimity 
with a full body of meaning (i.e. emotional meaning). coincident 


Strong and marked emotion had become associated jective 
dissent. 


1 Epiktétus, ii. 17, 5-10. To 8° éfa- de ere gee » Fis 757; also De Precip. 

watay Tovs mwoAdovs Todt’ orev, rep Historici 

Kat @cdrrourov Tov pyropa és mov Kai 3 Tenkratoa: Helen. Encom. Or. x. 

TAdrwve ¢yxaAret emt BovAcoba init. De Permut. Or. xv. sect. 90. 

exagra opiced@a. Ti yap Nee Ovdeis These passages do not name Sokrates 

qua po gov edeyev dyabov jj q Bixatov ; and Plato, but have every appearance 
wy wapaxoAovOotrtes ti dot. TovTwy of bein intended to allude to them. 1+ 


q 
Exagrov, dovjuws Kai Kevws € Geyyoueda 8 distinction is pointedly noticed 
Tas raed 3 . in the Euthyphron, p. 11 A. 


Respec Theopom compare Nara ce Metaphys. A. 987, b. 2; 
Dionys. poral Epistel od én. Pompeium M. 1078, b. 28 
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character, though not equal in force—was felt by the greater 
number of different minds. Subjectively and emotionally, there 
was no difference between one man and another, except as to 
degree-> But it was Sokrates who first called attention to the 
fact as a matter for philosophical recognition and criticism,—that 
such subjective and emotional unanimity does not exclude the 

widest objective and intellectual dissension.! 
As the Platonic Sokrates here puts it in the Euthyphron—all 
men agree that the person who acts unjustly must 


Cross-exa- 
mination 
brought to 
bear upon 
this mental 
condition by 
Sokrates— 
Position 

of Sokrates 
ae Plato 


to it. 


be punished ; but they dispute very much who 2 18 
that acts unjustly—which of his actions are unjust— 
or under what circumstances they are so. 
tion in each man’s mind, as well as the word by 
which it is expressed, is the same:? but the person, 
or the acts, to which it is applied by each, although 
partly the same, are often so different, and sometimes 


The emo- 


so opposite, as to occasion violent dispute. There is 


subjective agreement, with objective disagreement. 


1 It is this distinction between the 
subjectiveand the objective which isim- 
Sega in the language of Epiktétus, when 

@ proceeds to answer the objection 
cited from Theopompus (note ! p. 451): 
Tis yap cor ys @coropte, OTe evvotas 
OVK etxoMevy exagTov ToUTwWY duaiKds 
Kai mpodywpers; "AAA’ ovx oldd re épap- 
méey Tas mpoAjpers Tats KaradAjAots 
ovolas, wy dvapOpwcavra ards, Kal 
avTd TOUTO oKepdpuevoy, moiay Tid 
EKaOTH avTaV ovciay UmoraKreoy. 

To the same purpose Epiktétus, in 
another passage, i. 22, 4-9: Aubry éoriv 
H Twv ‘lovdaiwy, kat Lvpwv, cat Atyur- 
Tiwy, Kat ‘Pwpaiwy maxn’ ob mepi Tod, 
OTe TO Sovov mdvrwy mpoTiuntéoy, Kat 
éy waytt petadiwxréov —dAAGd €pov 
€orLv OGLov TOUTO, Td xoLpelov Payeiv, 
avdovov. 

Again, Origen also, in a striking 
passage of his reply to Celsus (v. p. 263, 
ed. Spencer ; i. p. 614 ed. Delarue), ob- 
serves that the name Justice is the same 
among all Greeks (he means, the name 
with the emotional associations in- 
separable from it), but that the thin 
designated was very different, accord- 
ing to those who pronounced it:— 
Aexréov, Ste Td THS Stxatogvrys Svopa 
TAUTOV pay EoTiy wapda waow "EAAnoww: 
nein S¢ dmodeixvuras GAAn pev y Kar’ 


"Emlxouvpov Sixaoovvn, GAAn 6 4 Kara” 


It is upon 


tous drd rhs Zrods, dpvoupéevwy 7d 
Tpimepes THS WuxAs, GAAy Se Kara TOUS 
dm -IIAdrwvos, id:ompayiay Tay pepwv 
THS Wuxis Pdcxortas elvar thy Sixaro- 
aivnv.  Ovrw S& car GAAN pev 7 ’Em- 
xovpou avdpia, &. 
“ Jen’aime gr les mots nouveaux” 
(said Saint Just, in his Institutions, com- 
during the sitting of the French 
nvention, 1793), ‘‘je ne connais que 
le juste et linjuste: ces mots sont en- 
tendus par toutes les consciences. I 
faut ramener toutes les définitions a la 
conscience: l’esprit est un sophiste 
ui conduit les vertus & I’échafaud.” 
(Histoire Parlementaire de la Révolu- 
tion Francaise, t. xxxv. p. 277.) This is 
very much the language which honest 
and vehement iédimra: of Athens would 
hold towards Sokrates and Plato. 
2Plato, Euthyphron, p. 8, C-D, 
Euripides, Phoenisss, 499— 


ei mao. TavTd Kaddv épv, copy 0° 


dyta. 
OUK Hy av dudrAdextds dvOpwmors Epis * 
vuvy &’ 0v8’ Sporcov ovdéev ovr’ toor 
Poors ee 
wdjv riggs Td 5° épyoy ovx ery 
766¢. 


Hobbes expresses, in the following 
terms, this fact of subjective similarity 
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this disconformity that the Sokratic cross-examination is brought 
to bear, making his hearers feel its existence, for the first time, 
and dispelling their fancy of supposed knowledge as well as of 
supposed unanimity. Sokrates required them to define the 
general word—to assign some common objective characteristic, 
corresponding in all cases to the common subjective feeling 
represented by the word. But no man could comply with his 
requirement, nor could he himself comply with it, any more 
than his respondents. So far Sokrates proceeded, and no farther, 
according to Aristotle. He never altogether lost his hold on 
particulars: he assumed that there must be something common 
to them all, if you could but find out what it was, constituting 
the objective meaning of the general term. Plato made a step 
beyond him, though under the name of Sokrates as spokesman. 
Not being able (any more than Sokrates) to discover or specify 
any real objective characteristic, common to all the particulars— 
he objectivised} the word itself: that is, he assumed or imagined 
a new objective Ens of his own, the Platonic Idea, corresponding 
to the general word : an idea not common to the particulars, but 
existing apart from them in a sphere of its own—yet nevertheless 
lending itself in some inexplicable way to be participated by all 
the particulars. It was only in this way that Plato could 
explain to himself how knowledge was possible: this universal 
Ens being the only object of knowledge: particulars being an 
indefinite variety of fleeting appearances, and as such in them- 
selves unknowable. The imagination of Plato created a new 
world of Forms, Ideas, Concepts, or objects corresponding to 
general terms: which he represents as the only objects of know- 
ledge, and as the only realities. 


co-existent with great objective dis- similitude of the objects of the ons, 
similarity among mankind. which are the things desired, feared, 
‘‘ For the similitude of the thoughts hoped, &c., for these the constitution 
and area of one man, to the individual, and particular education 
thoughts and passions of another, who- do so vary, and they are so easy to be 
ever looketh into himself and con- kept from our knowledge, that the 
sidereth what he does when he does characters of man’s heart, blotted and 
think, opine, reason, hope, fear, &c., and confounded as they are with lying, 
upon what grounds, e shall thereby dissembling, conniosiewne and er- 
read and know what are the thoughts roneous doctrines, are legi le only to 
and ions of all other men upon him that searcheth hearts.”—Intro- 
the like occasions. I say the similitude duction to Leviathan. 
of passions, which are the same in all 1 Aristot. Metaphys. M. 1078, b. 80, 
men, desire, fear, hope, &c., not the 1086, b. 4. 
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In the Euthyphron, however, we have not yet passed into this 
The Holy— Platonic world, of self-existent Forms—objects of con- 
ithasan  ception—concepts detached from sensible particulars. 
charac- We are still with Sokrates and with ordinary men 
teristic- among the world of particulars, only that Sokrates 
this?—not introduced a new mode of looking at all the particu- 
thatitis lars, and searched among them for some common 
loved by _ feature which he did not find. The Holy (and the 
ore le eae Unholy) is a word freely pronounced by every 
constituent speaker, and familiarly understood by every hearer, 
raaari as as if it denoted something one and the same in all 
these particulars! What is that something—the common essence 
or idea? Euthyphron cannot tell; though he agrees with 
Sokrates that there must be such essence. His attempts to 
explain it prove failures. 

The definition of the Holy—that it is what the Gods love—is 
suggested in this dialogue, but rejected. The Holy is not Holy 
because the Gods love it: on the contrary, its holiness is an 
independent fact, and the Gods love it because it is Holy. The 
Holy is thus an essence, per se, common to, or partaken by, all 
holy persons and things. 

So at least the Platonic Sokrates here regards it. But the 
Views of  %enophontic Sokrates, if we can trust the Memora- 
ac loa bilia, would not have concurred in this view: for we 
Rokrates read that upon all points connected with piety or 
the Holy”. religious observance, he followed the precept which 
different the Pythian priestess delivered as an answer to all 
of the who consulted the Delphian oracle on similar ques- 
ree tions—You will act piously by conforming to the law 
he a of the city. Sokrates (we are told) not only acted 
absolute upon this precept himself, but advised his friends 
praia ted to do the like, and regarded those who acted other- 
ee wise as foolish and over-subtle triflers.2 It is plain 
indefinite that this doctrine disallows all supposition of any 
rariety of —_ general essence, called the Holy, to be discovered and 
cordant and appealed to, as type in cases of doubt; and recog- 
, nises the equal title of many separate local, dis- 
1 ripest Euthyphron, p. 5 D, 6 E. Kai avros dwolet Kai rots aAAots wapyvec, 
2 Co Xen. Mem. i. 3, 1. 4 Te Tous 5é dAAws ws TovovyTas weprépyous 
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cordant, and variable types, each under the sanction of King 
Nomos. The procedure of Sokrates in the Euthyphron would 
not have been approved by the Xenophontic Sokrates. It is in 
the spirit of Plato, and is an instance of that disposition which he 
manifests yet more strongly in the Republic and elsewhere, to 
look for his supreme authority in philosophical theory and not 
in the constituted societies around him: thus to innovate in 
matters religious as well as political—a reproach to him among 
his own contemporaries, an honour to him among various sub- 
sequent Christian writers. Plato, not conforming to any one of 
the modes of religious belief actually prevalent in his contem- 
porary world, postulates a canon, suitable to the exigencies of his 
own mind, of that which the Gods ought to love and must love. 
In this respect, as in others, he is in marked contrast with 
Herodotus—a large observer of mankind, very pious in his own 
way, curious in comparing the actual practices consecrated among 
different nations, but not pretending to supersede them by any 
canon of his own. 

Though the Holy, and the Unholy, are pronounced to be each 


an essence, partaken of by all the particulars 80- ay, Holy, 
called ; yet what that essence is, the dialogue Euthy- branch of 
‘ . the Just— 
phron noway determines. Even the suggestion of not tenable 
Sokrates—that the Holy is a branch of the Just, only $53.dem 
requiring to be distinguished by some assignable nae) as 
mark from the other branches of the Just—is of no view the 
avail, since the Just itself had been previously de- 
clared to be one of the matters in perpetual dispute. logi 
It procures for Sokrates however the opportunity of 
illustrating the logical subordination of terms; the less general 
comprehended in the more general, and requiring to be parted 
off by some dtfferentia from the rest of what this latter compre- 
hends. Plato illustrates the matter at some length;' and 
apparently with a marked purpose of drawing attention to 
it. We must keep in mind, that logical distinctions had at 
that time received neither special attention nor special names 
— however they may have been unconsciously followed in 
practice. 
What I remarked about the Kriton, appears to me also true 


1 Plato, Euthyphron, p. 12. 
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The Euthy- about the Euthyphron. It representa Plato’s manner 
aldo of replying to the charge of impiety advanced by 
Plato's way Melétus and his friends against Sokrates, just as the 

the four first chapters of the Memorabilia represent 
charge of = Xenophon’s manner of repelling the same charge. 
preferred by Xenophon joins issue with the accusers,—describes 
against the language and proceedings of Sokrates, so as to 
So araok show that he was orthodox and pious, above the 
with Xeno- measure of ordinary men, in conduct, in ritual, and 


pone in language ; and expresses his surprise that against 
replying. § guch a man the verdict of guilty could have been re- 


turned by the Dikasts.1. Plato handles the charge in the way in 
which Sokrates himself would have handled it, if he had been 
commenting on the same accusation against another person—and 
as he does in fact deal with Melétus, in the Platonic Apology. Plato 
introduces Euthyphron, a very religious man, who prides himself 
upon being forward to prosecute impiety in whomsoever it is 
found, and who in this case, under the special promptings of 
piety, has entered a capital prosecution against his own father.? 
The occasion is here favourable to the Sokratic interrogatories, 
applicable to Melétus no less than to Euthyphron. “Of course, 
before you took this grave step, you have assured yourself that 
you are right, and that you know what piety and impiety are. 
Pray tell me, for I am ignorant on the subject: that I may know 
better and do better for the future.® Tell me, what is the 
characteristic essence of piety as well as impiety?” It turns out 
that the accuser can make no satisfactory answer :—that he 
involves himself in confusion and contradiction :—that he has 
brought capital indictments against citizens, without having ever 
studied or appreciated the offence with which he charges them. 
Such is the manner in which the Platonic Sokrates is made to 
deal with Euthyphron, and in which the real Sokrates deals with 
Melétus:‘ rendering the questions instrumental to two larger 
purposes—first, to his habitual crusade against the false per- 

1 Xenoph. Memor. i. 1, 4; also iv. 8, ine his cross-examination of the pre- 
11. mptuous one Glaukon, Plato’s 

9 Plato, Euthyphron, p. 6 E. broth - ito, ApOL,¢ up uo. 

3 Compare, even in ew the dBuncty one Mérnrov, bre owovdy 


conversation of Sokrates wi Sean xaprevricerar, pqdiws eis dywvas xabt- 
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suasion of knowledge—next, to the administering of a logical 
or dialectical lesson. When we come to the Treatise De Legibus 
(where Sokrates does not appear) we shall find Plato adopting the 
dogmatic and sermonising manner of the first chapters of the 
Xenophontic Memorabilia. Here, in the Euthyphron and in the 
Dialogues of Search generally, the Platonic Sokrates is something 


entirely different.’ 


1S8teinhart (Einleitung, 2: 199) 
agrees with the opinion of Schleier- 
macher and Stallbaum, that the Euthy- 

hron was composed and published 
uring the interval between the lodg- 
ing of the indictment and the trial of 
Sokrates. K. F. Hermann considers 


it as posterior to the death of So- 
krates 


I concur on this point with Her- 
mann. Indeed I have already given 
my opinion, that not one of the Platonic 
dialogues was composed before the 
death of Sokrates. 
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